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INTRODUCTION. 





Ae country treated of in this Gazetteer comprises the whole of the domin. 
ions of His Highness the Maharéja of Kashmir and Jami, and in- 


cludes the provinces of Jama, Kashmir, Lad&ék, Baltistén, and Gilgit. 
The information contained is derived from notes and the following books :—- 


1, Allgood, Lieutenant G. Kashmfr Roates (MS.). 
2. Cunningham, Alexender, Brevet-Major, Bengal Enginesre. Laddk witb notices of 
the surrounding Countries. 
8. Cunningham, Joseph Davey, late Captain of Engineers in the Andian Army. A 
History of the Sikhs. 
4& Elmslie, William Jackson. A Vocabulary of the Kasbmifri Language. 
6. Forster, George. A Journey from Bengal to England, 2 Volumes. 
6. Gilgit, Chitrél, and Kashmfr. Notes by Manphdl Pundit. 
7, Growne, F.8. The Architert~ve of Kashmfr, Caloutta Review, No. CVII. 
8. Hervey, Mra. Adventures ¢ Lady in Tartary, Tibet, China and Kashmir, 3 
Volumes, 
9. Historical Sketch of Kashmir. Reprinted from Indian Publie Opinion. 
10, Honigberger, John Martin. Thirty-five years in the East. 
11, Hiigel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kasbrfr-and the Panjéb. 
12. Inee, John, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. “Kashm{r Hand-book. 
13. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volumes XXIX and XXX. 
14. Knight, Captain, 48th Regiment. Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmfr and Tibet. 
15. Montgomerie, Major ‘I’. G., R.E, Routes in'the Western Himalayas, Kashmir, de. 
16. a n e Memorandum on the Parganas of Kashm{r(MS.). 
17. Moorcroft, William. Travels in the Himalayan Provinoes of Hindtatén and the 
Panjdb, Volume IT. i 
18. Powell, Baden, H., B.C.8. Hand-book, of the Economic Products of the Panjdb, 
Volume J. 
19. ie PA - Hand-book of the Manafactures and Arta of the Pan- 
jAb, Volume II. 
20. Prinsep, Henry T., B.C.8. Ofigin of the Sikh power in the Panjéb. 
21. Roberts, Major Fred., V.C., R.A. Routes inthe Bengal Presidency. 
22. Smyth, Major G. Carmichael. A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 
23. Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel. The Panjdb. 
24. Thornton, Edward. A Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India in the Northe 
West, 2 Volumes, 
26. Thorp, Robert. Kasbmf{r mis-government. 
26. Torrens, Lieutenant-Colonel, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Travels in Laddk, Tar- 
tary, and Kashmir. 
27, Vigne,G. T. Travels in Kashmfr, &o., 2 Volumes. 
28. Barrow. Gazetteer of Dérdistén and KAfirist&n. 
29. si Routes in “6 " 
30. Bellew. Kashmf{r and Kashgér. 
81. Cowley Lambert. Trip to Kashmfr and Ladék, 
82, Drew. Jamd and Kashmfr Territories. 
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88. 
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35. 
86. 
37. 
38. 
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Porayth. Report of 8 mission to Yérkand in 1873. 

Girdlestone. Memorandum on Kashmfr and some adjacent Countries. 
Hayward. R. G. 8. Journals. 

Henderson. Lahore to Ydrkand. 

Journals, R. G. 8., II, Vi, XIX, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVII, XL. 
Thomeon. Himalaya and Tibet. 


. Shaw. High Tartory, Yérkand and Kashgé&r. 

. Wakefield. The Happy Valley. 

. Crawford. Précie, &c., Kashmfr State. 

. Bogle and Manniog. Tibet. 

. Leitner. Result of a Tour in DArdistén, Kashmfr, &e, 


Wilson. A Summer Hamble in the Himalayas. 
Morray. Hand-book of the Panjéb. 
Forayth, Official Report of the Ydérkand Mission. 


- Schlagentweit. Report of Scientifio Mission in High Asia. 
. Aitohison. Trade Produote of Léh. 

. Baden-Powell, Panj&b Products, 

. Bates. Gazetteer of Kashm{r. 

- Massy 4 of Laddk. 

. Saward. Roates iu Asia (Section V). 

» Brvoke. Ronte to the Mustdgh Range (1884). 

. Shaw. Trade Report and Routes. 

- McNair, Routes in Kdfiristhu. 

. Biddulph. The Kashmir Army. 

« Henvey. Notes on the Kashmir Army, 1882. 

. Biddulph, Bir M. Memorandum on the Road from Kob&la to Baramdla, 
. Atkinson, Notes regarding the Kashiwir Cart-road. 


60. Montgomerie, Memorandum ‘on the Progress of the Trigonometrical Survey in 


Kashmfr (Montgomerie). 
Henderson, Question uf the practicubility of the Chang chenmo Route. 
” Floods on the River Indus. 


. Report on the propnsed Canal from Akndr to Jaud, 
. Panjdb Administration Report (1882-83): 

. Report on the external trade of the Panjab (1885). 

. Journals of Royst Asiatic Society. 

. Journals of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

. Histoire des Rois de Kaachmfr. 

. From Wall Street to Kashmir. 


Much information was also obtained from letters in the possession of 


the Foreign Department of the Government of India and of the Panjab Gov- 


ernmen 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 





Polttical Geography.—The territories of the Kashmir State comprise two 
provinces, Jami and Kashmfr, each of which ia administered by a Chief Officer, 
or Governor, styled Huktm-t-4ia. Toe districts of Bultistén or Skardé and 
Ladak are included in the province of Jamé; and the district of Gilgit, includ. 
ing Astor, in Kashm{r, The territory of Punch is administered by Réja Moti 
Singh, who holds it under s grant from the Maharéja. 

Boundaries. When the treaties of 1846 were made, Guléb Singh held, as 
R&ja of Jami, the hill chiefship around Jamd.in a more or lees complete state 
of subjection, and Ladék and Baltist4n by right of conquest, and Gilgit 
had become an appendage of the Sikh governorship of Kashmir. The general 
and practical result therefore of the treaty of Amritsér was to confirm Gulfb 
Siogh in what he already possessed, and to transfer to him the province of 
Kashmir with its newly-acquired authority over Gilgit. 

Treaty provisions.—The clauses in the treaties of 1846, which relate to the 
boundaries of the Kashmir State, are as tollow :— 

I. By the 4th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846, 
the Muharéja of Labore ceded to the East India Company “in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all bis forts, territories, 
rights, and interests in the hill countries which are situated between the rivers 
Beas and Indus, including the provinces of. Kashmfr and Haz4ra.”’ 

II, By the Let article of the treaty of Amritsér, dated the 16th March 
1846, the British Government transferred and made over “ for ever, in inde- 
pendent poscession to Maharéja Guléb Singh, and tbe heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravi, including Chamba 
and excluding Lahoul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Gov- 
ernment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of article 1V of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846.” 

III. Whe 2nd article of the treaty of Amritekr provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract traasferred by the article just quoted should be “ laid 
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down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and the Maha- 
réja Guléb Singh respectively for that purpose,” and should be “ defined in 
& separate engagement after survey.” 

IV. The 4th article of the treaty of Amritedér stipulates that “the limits 
of the territories of Maharéja Guléb Singh shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” 

The Eastern Boundary.— From the valley of the Chandra Bhéga to the Gya 
peak (lat. 32° 81’, long. 78° 28’) the boundary line has been defined by Com- 
missioners, as it here divides the territories of the British and the Kashmir 
Maharéja. From the Gya peak northwards the Chinese territories adjoin the 
Kashmir State. The following is an extract from the Commissioner’s 
Report :-— 

“In 1839, when Captain A. Cunningham surveyed the Lahoul districts, the boundary 
between the States of Kulu and Chainba was formed by the Nalda and Clugdém xalas, two 
tributaries of the Chandra BbAga, the one on its left and the otber on its right bank. From 
the bead of the Chugém nala the Commissioners determined that all the oountry to the east- 
ward, whioh is drained by the Bhégs, the Chandra Kbdga, and their tributaries, belonged to 
the British district of Lahoul; and that the boundary betweea Laboul and the Zauekér 
district was the Soowy Range (culled Parulassa by Dr. Gerard) dividing the drainage of 
the Bhdga aud Chandra Khéga from that of tho Zaoskér rivor, as marked in the map (Pl. 
XXIX). 

“ Beyond the Bara Laoha pass to the eastward, the Commissioners found that there was 
an old well-known boundary stone, called Phalang Danda, which marked the limit between 
Lshoul and Ladék. This stone is noticed by Moororoft (I., p. 220). It etunde in the midst 
of an open plain on the rigbt bank of the Yunam river. As there was no known or recog. 
nised boundary mark on the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remark- 
able cream-coloured peak, called Turan, as the northern limit of the British territory on the 
left bank of the river. Ae this peak ie situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great 
snowy chain, alrendy determined as the northern timit of the Lahoul district, it forine a 
natural continuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing of the Turam 
peak from the Phalang Danda is 9° to the northward of west. 

“As it appeared that the country to the eastward of the Phalang Danda belong to Spitf, 
the Commissioners determined that the boundary between Spiti and Laddk on the westward 
should be the Yunam river. A straight line was accordingly drawn from the Phalang Danda 
to the junction of the first mala on the rigbt bank of the Yunam, from which point the 
Yunem river forms the bonndary as far as the junction of the Ty-arap river. 

“ Almost doe north-east frum this junction there is a remarkable square rock on the top 
of the hill, which, from ita resemblance to a fort, has received the name of Lanka. This 
curious and well-known peak was selected as another fixed point in the boundary, to which 
a straight Jine should be drawn from the janction of the T's-arap river.” . ; 

The following passages from Captain Cunning- 


sata I eno. De ham’s journal* also describe a portion of the bound- 


ary :— 

“* Monday, 7th September.—To mouth of Ts-arap river, 6} miles. Road good, over a 
long level, alluvial plain, in the midwt of which was a square blook of micas Iste thickly 
imbedded with large orystals of quartz. This stone, which is 8 feet aquare and 12 feet high 
above the ground, js called Lingti by the people of Kulu according to Moorcroft, and Phalung 
Danda by the Lad&kfs. The only name that we could learn was Phalang Danda, whiob 
means the boundary atone, the stone being # well-known boundary mark between the States 
of Kulu and Ledék. Almost dus east from the junction of the Tearsp and Yovam rivers 
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there is, on the top of the hill, a remarkable square rock, which haa so mach resemblance to a 
fort that it had received the name of Lanka from the ehepherds and tradera who frequent 
these parte. It is a well-known point, and it can be seen from the Bara Lacha pass as well 
as from the neighbourhood of the Gunam lake.” 


From the Lanka peak to the eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to 
the principle whieh they had first laid down, determined that the whole of the 
Ts-arap valley and ite tributaries belonged to the British Governmeut ; and 
that the snowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern affluents 
of the Ts-arap river, should be the boundary between Ladék and the British 
districts of Spiti. This same range extends towards the east, past the eouth- 
ern end of the Tsomoriri lake, where it forms the well-known boundary 
between Lad&k and the Chinese territory. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined that the boundary between Ladd and Spiti should continue from 
the head of the Ts-arap along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thus 
including within Spit{ all the streams which water that district, and giving to 
Ladék all the streams which water ite south-eastern district of Rupshu. 

In 1872 the boundary line was drawn from the village of Nacha Sumdo 
(lat. 32° 41’, long. 78° 26’) along a ridge to the Gya peak. At this point the 
boundary line of the Kashmir State adjoins Tibet. 

© Jami aod Kashmtr Writing in 1875, Mr. Drew, who was for some time 
Territories, page 496. the Maharéje’s governor of Ladék, stated that* 
“from the Kuenlun mountains southwards to the head of the Changohenmo valley, 
the boundary between Ladék and ‘Tibat is quite doubtful. From the head of the Change 
chenmo valley to the south and south-west till Gya peak is reached, the houndary appeared 
to be fairly well understood as representing actaal oocupstion,” 
so far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Mahardja 
from those occupied by eubjects of Lhésa. 

“In the neighbourhood of the Pangong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, “ there 
have been boundary disputes, which may now be enid to be latent.” 

Northern Boundary.—At present it extends from the small State of Nagat 
on the weet to the frontier of Tibet on the east, It has not yet been definitely 
determined. It includes the nurthern boundaries of Baltisiéa and Ladék. 

Mr. Elias’s account.—Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 

+ Political A., July 1878, Asia, Mr, Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at 
9, 408. Léh, saidt— 

“In the above description the various loops of the road sre followed up to the Y4rkand 
frontier at ShAhfdiila, but it would appoar from the latest maps that the Mahardja’s territory 
hardly extends so far us that post, but is limited by the Kuenlun water-parting, te, the 
Karakoram.” 

Mr. Drew’s aceount.—Beginning from the north-western end of the line, 
Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus :— 

“ (a) From Nagar for the most part, and from the upper part of the Hunza valley, the 
separation is effected by a great and almost impassable ridge of mountains. 

(8) Ae to the boundary with Yérkand territory, from the Mustégb pass to the Karako~ 
ram puss, there is no doubt whatever; a great watershed divides the two territories. 
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**(e) From the Karakoram pass eastwards to past the meridian of 80° there bas been no 
authoritative demarcation, and ae the coantry is quite aninhabited for more than 100 miles 
in every direction, the actual state of oocupation is vo guide.” 


North-Western Boundary.—Commissioners were sent to demarcate this 
boundary, but do not appear to have arrived at definite results. 

Colonet Tanner's acconnt,—Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has described ? the boundary thus :-— 


“From the Kdghdo boundery the frontier line follows the watershed of the Indus, the 
Kishan Ganga, and the Astor streams, till it dips into the Indus valley at a point nearly 
opposite Thalicha. It then follows the Indus for a short distance (say 3 miles), after whiob 
it strikes up-bill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one side, with Darél, Tangir, and 
Hodar on the other. This ridge is followed to a point where the Batras stream rises. It 
then leads down the Batras and Gakéch watersheds to Hipar on the Gilgit river, ascends 
the range opposite Hiipar eo as to take in the slopes above Hatun, circles round that place, 
descends, crosses the Ishkumén stream, and then etrikee up the range, following the ridge to 
® pojut north of Bar. From this point ica-fields and glaciers ocour, and the boundary is 
undefined ; it eventually strikes a spur which leads south, down to the Hunzariver midway 
between Budlas end Moyun, crosses the fiver and ascends the slope on the opposite side, 
after which it ip taken alohg the cast of the Himalayas over Rakaposhi to the Mustdgh 
pass.” 

© Letter No. 215, dated nd Angnst Western Boundary.— Writing in August 


1850, to the Secretary to Board of Ad }850, Major Abbott stated the western 
Foreign Department Consultation, boundary to be complete, and described* it 


37th September 1850, No, 81. in these words :— 


“The Jhelum being here full of cultivated islands, boundary pillars are set up in the 
same, a8 the boundary ascends the river nearly to Mangluk, where the islands cense, and 
the deep, rapid, clearly-defined current of the Shelam requires no coliinne to aid in exhibiting 
the boundary. At the confluence of the Nainsuk or Kunhar river with the Jheluin, the 
boundary quite the Iatter river and climbs the current of the Nainank to Berarkét British and 
Berarkét of Jamd, where, leaving the river, it strikes to the summit of the Dhab mountain, 
about 6 miles, and then follows the ridge of that very elevated mountain until lost in the 
anow, the water falling into the River Kishan Ganga belonging to Jamd, that received by 
the Nainsuk being British. 

“ Here also no boundary pillars are required, the mountain ridge being the beat possible 
boundary. In the snow aforesaid terminates the boundery common to British India and 
Jaut—-the British boundary afterwards meeting with lands inhabited by iodependent 


tribes.” 


The Hazéra settlement report says that Kéghén, part of the Hazéra 
district, is separated from these independent countries by the Kaghén range, 
and from Kashmf{r by the mountaiu range bordering the left bank of the 
Kunhar river. So, too, Mr. Drew (Jami and Kashmir Territories, page 
496) states that from the confluence of the Jhelum and Kéghan (or Kunhbar) 
rivers “the boundary line, still fixed and undisputed, follows the ridge which 
divides the drainage of K4zhéo from that of Kishan Ganga.” 

Sonthern Boundary.—(1) Krom the Jhelum to the Rovt.—The only por- 
tion of the British Kashmir boundary which has been demarcated with bound- 
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aries is that which lies between the Rivers Jhelum and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Madbopiir, s.¢., from lat. $2° 68’, long. 73° 45’, to lat. 
32° 22’, long. 75° 39’. 

(2) From the Ravk to the Lakoul border.—The southward curve of the 
River Ravf is the boundary for most of the 
border between Madhopir and a point about 
14 miles west-north-west of the town of Chamba. Ii regard to this por- 
tion* the Boundary Commissioner explained the priaciples which he had 
followed thus :-— 


“Tt was impossible ia some cases to avoid the river boundaries. 

“ When the river was a single clear atream, without cultivated islands, the main current 
was laid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masonry was planted whore the 
boundary from the east first entered the river, and another where it left the river, though the 
interval should be of many miles. 

“ When the boundary ran through the inhabited islands of a river, as in the Jhelum above 
the town eo named, pillars were built all along the line dividing lands, and on either side of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the boundary. 

“ Where the boundary line entered a river and-ran up the main stream for miles, the 
boundary pillars were generally of greater size and stability than the ordinary pillars, 

“ Aa rivers in India are constantly encroaching upon the land at their salient carves, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curves, and village lands become thus transferred from 
one State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of such village should remain, not- 
withstanding, stil! proprietor, paying his dues to each State according to the extent and value 
of bis lands in either.” 


The Chamba border was apparentlyt demarcated with pillars by Captain 
Abbott in 1848-49. It reaches the westward 

+ Letter from Captain Abbott, to limit of the Lahoul boundary definedt by 
poop pata apial Mos B68; Satay Captain Cuoningbam’s Commission at a point 
ese Deperiment Corediearea: 29 miles due north of the confluence of the 
Peas Deana Consulta. Chandra Bhéga tributaries of the Chendb, 
tion, 30th December 1847, Nos. 701 and about the same distance west-north-west 


© Political A., August 1870, No, 359. 


“; Dee “Jamé acd Kesbmir Of the Bara Lacha pass. There ie apparent- 
Territories,” page 497. ly§ no doubt about the boundary on the 
Chamba border. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural featurer.—The form of the ground of the Mahardja’s territories 

is thus generally described by Drew ;— 
The lowest part is the strip of plain on the south-west, which is conti- 
Ruous with the t level plain of the 
ic ieee coi Panjab; it is 900 to 1,000 teil above the gon: 
The mountains begin along a very definite line; the firet ridge is a line of 
hills from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, Next comes a tract of rugged 
country which includes various ridges (8,000 to 4,000 feet) running nearly 
parallel to the firat one, with long narrow valleys (2,000 feet) between them, 
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The foregoing is on the whole a rugged space, partly covered by a low forest 
or scrub, partly of bare sandetone rock. 

Next within is a tract occupied by hills, commonly of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
Covered with pasture, or elee with forest. These hills are not like the last, in 
parallel lines, but in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleys, some 
of the latter being as low as 2,500 feet. 

More lofty mountains are then met with, which rise firat to rocky heights, 
and then to the region of perpetual snow. A great chain of snowy mountains 
Funving south-east. and north-west divides the drainage of the Chenéb and 
Jhelum rivers from that of the higher branches of the Indus. The summits 
vary from 27,000 to 15,000 feet. Branches from this enclose the valley of 
Kashmir (5,000 to 6,000 feet) with hills, many of which are 14,000 to 16,000 
feet high. 

All beyond is @ wide tract of mountainous country, the whole of which ie at 
a high level with peaks from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and more ; it is the north- 
west part of Tibet; and Ladak, Bultistén,; and Gilgit are divisions of it. The 
valleys of this region vary very much in chatacter: in the south-east part are 
high, level, flat valleys from 1 to 6 miles in width, at elevations of 14,000 and 
15,000 feet; from that in a north-west direction their height descends (the 
space at the same time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them) 
ultimately to as low as 5,000 feet; at the lower levels algo are sometimes 
widenings of the valley bottom. 

In a few places are table-lands (too wide to be called valleya) surrounded 
by mountains. The most remarkable are the Deosai plateau (12,000 to 13,000 
fect) and the Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains (16,000 to 17,000 feet). 

Vigne remarke that the general character of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya is, that they are compa-atively bure of trees, although covered with 
long grasa, and that the northern side of Kashmir, although so far from the 
plaine and divided from them by four or five intervening ranges, is, in accord- 
ance with this rule, nearly free from jungle, although covered with long 
grass and verdure, whilst the southern side on the contrary is nearly one mass 
of forest. He adds—“ The reasons for this given to me by the Kashmiris 
were, in the first place, that no trees would grow where the bank was open 
to the bot winds from India, and further that no jungle will grow where the 
ground is not exposed to the raya of the morning sun.” 

It ia certainly true that the fruits of the southern side of the valley are 
always the best. ‘I'he reaeons thus given are more plausible than satisfactory, 
but the fact of there being in many places so little forest on the southern abut- 
menta of the lower Himalsya, and still less on those of Kashmir, is simply 
owing to their reoeiving the rays of the sun more vertically than the long slopes 
on the opposite aide of the valley. 

Shaw gives the following graphic description of the difference in the aspect 
of the country on the two sides of the main Himalayan ridge :— 

“The Bara Lacha pass is the boundary beween two separate regions distinguished by their 
physical characters. On the southern side is what may be called the true Himalayan regivn. 
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Here the gigsotio ranges are covered with perpetual snow, furrowed by glaciers, and they 
rise from amidat dense foreste which clothe their flanks up to a certain elevation, 

“ They are separated by deep gorges, whose sides are precipices, and through which large 
rivers flow, In fact the scenery is alpine. 

“ Once acroas the Bara Lacha pass, however (or any other pass on the same range), you 
enter a region where all gorges or valleys appear to have been filled up by en encroaching 
sea of gravel, which has risen to within 3 few hundred yards of the summits of the ranges. 
The space between the mountains no longer plunges down in @ seemingly bottomless ravine 
whoee sides narrow down till they barely leave room for the stream. Instead of that it is 
occupied by a broad, high level plain, out of which the summit ranges merely rise like un- 
dulations. We noticed the prevalence of the horizontal after the vertical lines to which the 

Himalaya has accastomed ue. It is like leaving a Gothic cathedral and approaching the 
Parthenon, At the same time, a kind of drought seems to have fallen over the face of the 
country. 

“ There are no vast fields of snow to supply streame of water, and no frequent showers 
to maintain verdure. It seems as if we had here s rough block from which nature intended 
hereafter to carve out the usual features of a mountain country by some change of climate 
which would bring snow and ice and water to sweep out the masses of earth or gravel by 
which the mountain ranges are now glued together. Croesing the Bara Lacha pase we are in 
barren or Tibet&n region, where green spots are about as rare as islauds in the ocean, and 
universal gravel is the rule. 

“ But there ia one deep broad trenoh, which divides the region into two,l engthwise, that 
ie (roughly) from south-east to north-west. This is the valley of the Upper Indus or 
Ladék. This trench, however, does not descend below 10,000 or 11,000 feet of elevation. 

“The round barren hills resomble nothing so much as a gigantic gravel-pit, unless it be 
@ series of heaps of cinders, and have not a blade of verdure on them, There is hardly any 
snow even on the highest mountains around, for thu outer ranges intercept every particle of 
moisture almost which could fall in the shape of snow, 

“So that here at 15,000 feet they have no more snow ia winter than on the Kangra 
range at 5,0C0 feet. But the dry cold and the bitter wind are in the inverse proportion.” 


Extent.—The dominions of the Kashmir Maharéja extend approximately— 


From south-east to north-wost . 5 s P - 400 miles. 
» south-west to north-east. A . . . 350 We 
nw wouth to north . . . ‘ . - 240 ‘* 
» enstto wert . . . . . . - 850 to 400 _,, 


The area is estimated at 68,000 equare miles. 

Plains and Vai/eya.—Vigne estimates the plains in the valley of Kashmir, 
including the wudare, to contain, at a rough calculation, about 650 square 
miles, and that on the neighbouring mountains there is an extent of at least 
150 equare miles of pasturage. Mr. Vigne’s estimate, however, is too low. 
Mr. Drew considers the area of the valley to be more probably between 
1,800 and 1,900 square miles, and a calculation for the purposes of the land 
cettlement in progress, based upon partial measurement compured with the 
total revenue, shows that the area within which culturable land lies cannot be 
Jess than 1,500 to 1,600 square miles, omitting the lakes. The pasture Innds 
are very extensive and valuable ; the Kashmir cattle grazing during the summer 
up to the confines of Ladék, while the higher altitudes are covered with 
thovsands of sheep. But 150 square miles does not even adequately represent 
the grazing area of the valley itself, About one third of the valley may be 
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said to afford grass, and the swamps and edges of the lakes produce very 
nourishing food for cowa, besides which the slopes of the mountains, propert> 
belonging to the villages below, can hardly be reckoned at lesa than a rim of 
two square miles along an edge of, say, 180 miles.——-( Wingate). 

The marge oc mountain-downs, which are numerous on the tops of the 
range of hills immediately below the Pfr Panjél, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains whioh enclose the north-eastern side of the valley, are 
a peculiar feature of the country ; covered with rich pasturage, they afford sus- 
tenance during the summer months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The principal of these margs frequented by Europeans are Gulmarg, 
above Baramils, to the eastward of Srinagar ;:Killan, about 1,000 feet above 
Gulmarg, Sonamarg in the Siad valley, and Tosha Maidéo a few miles south 
of Gulmarg. 

The most considerable of the minor valleys are the Loldb to the north, the 
Sind valley and Tilail to the northeeast, the Nowbig and Maru Wardwéo 
valleys to the south-east, and the Lidar valley aleo south-east. 

Ladék is one of the most elevated regions-of the earth, and very barren. 

The lowest valleys have an elevation of about. 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

The principal plains are the Deosai on the north-eastern boundary of Kash- 
mfr, the Dipsang, south of the Karakoram. pass; the Hanlé, the Kiang, the 
Lingti and the Liazithang or Akeai Chin. These plains are for the most part 
bare and unproductive, affording few means of subsistence to man or beast. 
The Hanlé plain is very green during) the summer months, and gives good 
feeding to large flocks of sheep. 

Mountains.—The great Himalaya, which bounds India on the north, in one 
continuous chain of gigantic peaks, from the southward bend of the Brah- 
maputra to the holy lake of Munasarowar, is extended to the westward from 
the sourcea of the Sutlej to the magnificent. peaks of Nanga Parbat at the 
great bend of the Indus. 

This western half forms the watershed parting between the Indus and 
its five affluents, and also divides the great Hindi family of India from the 
Bhots of Tibet; lastly, it divides the cold and dry climate of Tibet, with its 
dearth of trees, from the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriaace 
of vegetable productions. 

There is one marked difference between the eastern and western Hima- 
layas: the inferior ranges of the eastern chain generally run at right angles 

‘to its axis, whereas those of the western chain are mostly disposed in subordi- 
nate parallel ranges. ‘Thus we find no less than two distinct and independent 
ranges to the south of the western Himalaya, both stretching in the same 
general direction from south-east to north-west. These ranges may be called 
the middle Himalaya and the outer Himalayn. 

Beyond the Himalaya the same system of parallel chains will be observed 
in at least three distinct ranges of mountains, waich may be called the trans. 
Himalaya, the Kailas or Gangri range, and the Karakoram, beyond which 
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latter ie the Kuenlun range, forming the northern slope of the Great Tibetén 
plateau as the Himalayas form the southern. 

The Himalaya divides the headwaters of the Sutlej from those of the 
Indus, and extends to the western limits of Astor and Rondii, The Kailas or 
Gangri range runs through the midst of Western Tibet along the right 
bauk of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok. 

The main range (the western Himalaya) has already been noticed. 

The mid-Himalaya divides the vallevs of Spfti, Lahoul, Kishtwér, and 
Kashmfr ou the north, from those of Kulu, Chamba, and Pinch on the south. 

The outer Himalaya are those hills which occur between the mid-Himalaya 
and Siwalike, or low hills which riee immediately out of the great plain of the 
Panjab. 

These different ranges form tho principal features, and coneeqently the 
natural boundaries of the Hill States, The whole mass of mountains from the 
Kuenlun range to the plains of the Panjéb has an average breadth of nearly 
800 miles. (Cunntagham.) 

Lakes,—The lakes of the Kashmfr valley are numerous, and may be divided 
into those in the valley itself, and those upon the movotains surrounding it; 
of the former the following are the principal :—the Dal or “ city lake,” which 
is situated on the north-east of Srinagar, and connected with the Jhelum by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or “apple-tree canal,” which enters it opposite 
the palace. 

The Anchar is situated to the north of Srinagar; it is connected with the 
Dal by means of the N4){ Mér, and it flows into the Sind river near Shadipdr. 
It stretches as far south os the. Idvah, where it is called the Kashal Sar; the 
portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan Nambal; the 
Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anchar can ecarcely be called.a lake ; it is caused by the waters of the 
Sind overflowing the low. ground to the north of the city. 

The Manas Bal is situated near the rizht bank of the Jhelum, with which 
it is connected by a canal which enters it about 400 yards below the village of 
Sdmbal. ; 

The Wular ia the largest of all the lakes, and is situated to the east of 
Sopir; the Jhelum flows through it. 

Among the mountain lakes the following are the most important :—the 
Konea Nég, situated on the top of the Pir Panjél range, above the village of 
Sedau; the Shisha N&g, situated above the head of the Lidar valley, on the 
road to the cave of Amroéth; and Gangarbal Nég and Sarbal N&g, situated 
on the top of Haramuk, which overlooks the north-eastern shore of the Wular. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes and morasses, 
but ovly those to the north approach the actual limits of the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com- 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with the 
belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion ; near to it is 
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the Négat Nambal, and, to the west of the road, on the left bank of the Dédh 
Gangs, lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses lying 
between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the Jhelum, which 
extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

This lake extends from 6 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 8 
miles from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly 
along its eastern edge. 

The average depth of thie lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though in 
one place it reaches 26 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom cvvered 
with weeds is almost constantly visible. 

' With a single exception, all the lakes in Ladék are land-locked, and, con- 
sequently, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangir 
Tso, the Tsomoriri lake, and the Tso-kar. There are besides some extensive 
salt lakes scattered about the Kuenlun plaina, 

The lakes in Laddk are all at a great height; they are moreover gradually 
drying up, as becomes apparent by the unmistakeable marks of larger surfaces 
remaining from former times,-There are two amal! mountain lakes in the 
raoge of hills east of Jamd, Suroingsar, and Mausar, situated respectively 14 
and 20 miles distant from Jamd, 

One of the principal rivers of Kashmfr is the Jhelum, which in ita course 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three streams, the 
Arpat, the Bring, and the Séndran, which rise at the south-east end of the 
valley, it receives in ite course numerous tributaries ; among those which join 
it by the right bank are the Lidar from the north-east near Islamabéd, and the 
Sind from the east opposite Shadipdr, and after emerging from the Wular 
luke, the Pohru, which flows into it in the neighbourhood of Sopir. By its 
left bank it is joined by the combined waters of the Veshad and Rembiéra 
near Murhama, by the Ramchid at Karkarpdr, by the Duidh Ganga at Sriaa- 
gar, and by the Sakn4ég near Shadipur. 

The Kishan Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its sources on the edges 
of the Deosai plaina and in the Tilail valley, is a very considerable stream ; it 
flows in a north-north-westerly direction, and skirts the north-western extre- 
mity of Kashmfr, joining the Jhelum just below the town of Mozafarabad, 
opposite the Domél dik bungalow. 

The Maru Wardwan river drains the valley of that name; it takes ite rise 
from the Saga glacier on the pasa leading into Stiri at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley, and flows southward, joiaing the Chenéb or Chandra 
Bhéga above Kishtwér. This latter river traverses Kishtwaér, Badrawaér, and 
Risasf, flowing into the plains at Aknar some miles to the west of Jamu. 

Of these rivers the Jhelum is naviyable from the neighbourhood of Islam. 
abéd to Baramila, a distance of about 60 miles. The boats used in Kashmir 
are of various kinds, eiz., the dahats, dinga, shikdra, khiich, tsdtawar, larindo, 
chdkwart, parinda, and dinbahndo. 

The dahate is the largest description of beat, and is employed exclusively 
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in the transport of grain and merchandise; some of these barges are of great 
size, and their draught is considerable, so much so that for about four months 
in wiuter there is not sufficient water in the river to float them. They have 
sloping mat-roofs running down the centre, For these boats a deep channel 
is maintuined in the bed of the river, which enables them to traffic much longer 
than they otherwise could. The family live on board throughout-the year. 
The smaller dchats ia called wdhdt. 

The dézga is the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir; it is a long flat- 
bottomed craft, usually about 56 feet in length and 6 feet in width, drawing 
about 2 feet, It has a reed-mat roof, and similar mate are rolled up along the 
sides: when they are dropped a fairly confortable room is made, The boat 
people live in a compartment at the back. In winter the duéngas engage in 
carrying skdit (paddy) to Srinagar. 

The shikdra is of the same shape og the diénga, but much smaller, being 
usually only about 36 feet loug, 34 feet wide, and 1 foot deep. It is chiefly 
-used in and about Srinagar, and answers-the purpose of a carriage. 

The kAdch is w very Jarge boat without a roof or awning, and is used for 
the carriage of goods. It is also called shachu. 

The tsdtawar is the emallest, lighteat, and awiftest of all the boats used on 
the Kashmir lakes. 

The darindo is a State barge, in which the boatmen are seated both before 
and behind the canopied portion occupied by the passenger. It is a sort of 
house-Loat, 

There are two other State boats, the parinda (a very light, long craft, with 
a small canopied space towards the fore part, propelled by 80 to 40 men, and 
possessing great speed) and the chékedrt,a more substantial boat with o 
heavier canopy. All the boats.on the Jhelum are propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles. 

The dakats, or large grain-boats, are generally worked by poles, men 
on either side descending an inclined plane from the roof of the boat and 
chauting as they push. 

The crew of the dsnga are most useful, and on shore will act in almost any 
capacity. Lastly, thereis the dindaindo (or dbemndo), a little “ dug-out,” 
used for the cultivation of the melon-beds of the Dal lake, and for carrying 
vegetables, &c., to market. It is worked by a man or woman, squatted in the 
bow, with one paddle,! 

The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course through the valley 
of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are called sadads, 

In Lad&k and Baltistén the principal river is the Indus, which flows in a 
general north-west direction through the whole length of these two provinces 
in a deep trough between the trane-Himalayan range on its left bank and the 
Kailas and Karakoram ranges on ita right bank. Ite chief tributaries on the 
left bank are the Hanlé, Zauskdr river, the Dr&és and Astor rivers, while on 


> For farther remarks on boats, see under the hesdiug “ Jhelam.” 
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the right bank it receives the Shyok, the Shigar, and the Gilgit rivers. The 
Shyok receives the Nubré and the Changchenmo rivers; while the Shigar is 
formed by the junction of the Basha and Braldd rivers. 
Both the Jhelum and the Chendb also join the Indus after it has entered 
the plains of the Panj&b. The most remarkable feature about the Indus and 
its tributaries is the general paralleliem of their courses, which has been 
determined by the direction of the principal mouutain chains, and the same 
similarity may be observed in the peculiar knee-bends which are common to 
all the rivers of the Panjab, For the curious sweep southward, which occurs 
in the Sutlej below Bilaspiir, ie uleo found in all the other rivers; in the Beas 
below Hajipdr; in the Ravi near Basaoli; in the Chenéb below Kishtwér; in 
the Jhelum below Mozafarabéd ; and in the Indus at the jenction of the 
Gilgit river. 
Cunningham gives the following avcount of the passage of rivers in 
Ladék :— - 
Passage of rivers,—The rivers are generally crossed by fording, Gal is 
the Tibetéo term for a ford. In summer, the moruing is the best time for 
fording, for after 10 or 11 4.m. the waters are much increased by the melting 
snows, 
Ferry (grukha).—The common people are usually ferried over on a single 
inflated skio, but influential meo are usually taken over on a raft, formed by 
placing a charpdi on two inflated sking. The Shyok, opposite Satti, ia crosved 
by boat in summer. 
Bridges,—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Lad&k— 
(1) The sdmpa, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams of poplars. 
Good specimens are to be seen at Léh and Khalai. 

(2) The ckug-sam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus and 
Shyok, above their junction, It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. 


The ehug-zam is a very cheap and easy mode of bridging a stream, and 
is, when new and well constructed, quite safe. The passage of old bridges ia, 
however, often both difficult and dangerous, In them the suspension ropes 
form a great curve; the sides are frequently unwattled and completely open, 
and the rondway sometimes reduced to a single rope. (Cuaningham.) 

Climate.—Owing to the great variations of level, the climate must neces- 
sarily be different for every region. 

The temperature ranges from more than the tropical heat of the Panjab 
summer, to such an intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the moun- 
tains. In inhabited places even, the variation is such, that in the lower parta 
the people go about nearly unclad; in the higher, sheepskins are worn, aud in 
some places the people are confined to their houses for seven months in the 
year by snow. ‘I'he element of moisture also causes much variety in climate, 
and consequently in aspect of country. 
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Regions of four different degrees may be roughly distinguished as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail, as in the southern portions of 

British territory, including the outer hills and middle mountains, 

(2) Where the rains do not reach, but there is rainfall enough for all 
crops, but rice, without irrigation. This area embraces Kashmir. 

(8) Where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the hillsides are bare, with 
the exception of a little forest. This is a semi-Tibetén climate, and 
includes Astor, part of Gilgit and of Baltistén. 

(4) A neurly rainless tract, where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the 
whole country is entirely bare. This has a Tibetén climate and 
includes the rest of Gilgit, the greater part of Baltistén, ond all 
Ladak. 

Communications. —The cart-road now under construction up the Jhelum 
valley from Marf to Srinagar is the only road practicable 
for wheeled traffic, ‘The remainder are only practicable 
for pack animals. Mr. Girdlestone says of the roads :— 

“On land the means of communication in the towns are narrow, tortuous streets, whose 
anever pavement is excruciating to the feet, and in the country the tracks worn by passengers 
and cattle, and following the inequalities of the ground. In the side valleys, the footpath 
soon becomes difficult as the opper gorges are reached.” 

Mr. Wynne reported in 1873 that the Mabaréja intended henceforth to 
devote to the improvement of ronds an annual sum of half a lakh of chilks 
(ten-anna) rupees. Up to date little or nothing hae been done towards the 
xepairs of the roads, 

To Srinagar the principal roads-from India are :— 

(2) The Marf road, nearly finished, suitnble for wheeled traffic, and with 
little alteration for a narrow-gauge line. 

(8) The Pfr Panjél route, which is very bad and much less used than 
formerly. Ponies go along it with difficulty. 

(c) The Sialkot-Jamé-Srinagar route, a good deal used by natives, euit- 
able for baggage auimals. 


Roads, 


From Srinagar the principal roads are :-~ 

(a) To Gilgit v#4 the Kamri or Dorikén passes, Astor and Banji. Thie 
road is continued to Chitral and then by the Dorah pass into 
Zebak. It is passable for baggage animals, but very difficult in 
places. 

(4) To Léh id the Zoji La and thence on to Yérkand. A certain amount 
of money is being yearly spent by the Joint Commiesioners on this 
road, and consequently it is generally very good going for baggage 
animals, 

(c) To Skardd vid the Zoji La and Indus valley. From whore it leaves the 
Léh road, this road is extremely bad and barely passable for 
baggage animals, 
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In the valley the best road is perhaps that leading from Srinagar to 
Shupion, and thence to the Pir Panjél pass. Other well-marked tracks are 
the roads from Baramila to Srinagar on the one side, and to Islémabéd and 
Vernég and thence to the Banihél pass on the other side; the road to Léh 
up the Sind valley and thence over the Zoji La, and the road to Gilgit 
following the course of the Jhelum, and then skirting the enst side of the 
Wular lake, All the roads appear to date from the time of the Delhi Emperors. 
Of the village paths, it may be said that from any large village there is 
usually a decent track leading to Srinagar. But communication between 
Villages is very difficult owing to rivers, canals, unbridved irrigation cuttings, 
rice-lands, and swamps. On all main tracks the villagers maintain little cross- 
ings of logs covered with mud over irrigation canals and streams. Near 
Srinagar the roads generally begin with a mile or two of poplar avenue. The 
traffic is by ponies, mules, and coolies, ( Wingate.) 

Bellew gives the following interesting account of the mode of tracking out 
a pass by the aid of yaks on the high passes of Ladék :— 

Before essaying the passage of the glacier, it ia customary to drive a herd of ten or twelve- 
yaks across to ascertain the route. These, in their way, aagacious animale, when urged up 
the side of the glacier, crowd together for a consultation on its edge, and after a good deal of 
grunting one of them takes the lead, the others following in single file, The leader, with hia 
nose down on the snow, sniffs and grants his way cautiously, and when tired, falla back for 
the next to take up the lead till land is reached on the other side. The Bhots follow the 
track of their brutes and erect little pillars of snow here and there along the route by way of 
guide in case of mists or snow obscuring the track,’ 

Not unfrequently in the valley of the Indus, blocks of rocks are set in * 
motion by the step of the wild sheep, These stone avalanches are of constant 
occurrence in these bills after rain and during the period the winter snows are 
melting away; and they are one of the moat dreaded dangers the traveller has 
to face. And hence it is that the Bhot never thinks of camping in the open 
in these valleys, but always takes shelter in the cavern of some secure bank, or 
scoops out, or walls in, some ready hollow under the lee of any firm rock. 

Sandals.—In the Kashmir valley the better class of people wear chaplts, 
which consist of a soft-leather sock, laced, and over it a strong, thick leather 
sole, bound to the foot by thongs, terminating in one buckle, Coolies, both in 
the valley and in the mountains, wear sandals made of rice-straw. Chapits 
are useless in wet weather, but the straw-shoe is good and safe, and worn over 
the European boot is comfortable, and safe for mountain climbing. (Wéngate.) 
The Tibetén eandale, or mocassins, will wear for a surprisingly long time, 
provided they do not get wet. ‘They are mada of ibex-skin, and on account of 
their roughness and pliability they are admirably adapted to walking over 
steep or dangerous paths. 

‘Communications,—In the valley of Kashmir the Jhelum and the canals 
connected with it are much used as a means 
of communication, and have hitherto served 
all the parposes of traffic. A description of the various kinds of boats used will 
be found under the heading “ Jhelum.” 
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To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in very early times to connect Soptr with Srinagar. 

This canal, which is called the Nard, leaves the left bank of the river 
immediately below Shadipir and runs southward, dividing into two branches, 
the smaller of which continues straight ov through the marshes to Patan and 
Palballan, while the other turne to the right and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake. 

When the water is high enough, this, which is the shorter route, is always 
selected by the boatmen when passsing between Srinagar and Baramila. 

Irrigation channela are numerous; of these the Sbéhkdl canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Niunar canals, near Islamabéd, are 
among the most important. 

The construction of a canal connecting Akoir with Jami was commenced, 
but proving a failure was abandoned ; it is called the Shéhnahér canal (¢.0.). 
Rafts and small boata are floated down the Chenéb, but it cannot be called 
navigable above Akniér. ‘There are falls and rapids, near where the river 
makes the knee-bend, which are dangerous, The Indus is too rapid to be 
navigated in any part of its couree through the Kashmir State. 

Postal.—The earliest rules regarding postal communication with Kashmir 
were contained in Panjéb Notification No. 678, dated.16th March 1867, and pro- 
vided for the conveyance of a sealed bag to and from the British Officer on 
duty at Srinagar, by the Maharéja’s agency. A fee equal to half the British 
postage was levied, on behalf of the Maharéja, on all letters to and from 
visitors in the valley, who used what was termed “ the Resident’s dak.” 

Ohanges in 1870-71.—In 1870 the direct, eonnection of the Srinagar post 
office with the office of the Officer on Special Duty was severed; bnt the 

© Letter from Financial Department Srinagar post office has alway # since ‘been 
to Director General of the Post Office, maintained by the Imperial post office dur- 
eet sree bk eee Department 12 the Kashmir season of each year. At 
to Director General of the Post Office, first sanction was experimentally given* 
No, 1477, dated 16th March 1871. in 1870; but it was continued + permahently 


in 1871. The establishment was as follows :— R 
1 Deputy aes ot. . . . . + 100 per mensem. 
1 Clerk ‘ x : ‘ - . & ” 
lM uushi | ‘ . . . ° : . - 0 * 
2 Peons . P ‘ ‘ a " . F . 14 “ 
Stationery . . _ . 6 - 


From 1st January 1886 Siinaiass was soustituled 8 permnaent head office, 
which is now open throughout the year. The time of transit hetween Sialkot 
and Srinagar averages about 63 hours. The present establishment consists 


of— R 
1 Postmaster at 3 . 7 7 . « 150 per mensem. 
2 Clerke e . ‘ é é ‘ ‘ - 80 ‘* 
1 Clerk 3 P , i ‘ ‘ 5 - 2 i 
2 Postmen , ° . é : . - a yg 
Stationery allowance. es 5 < F . - 6 y 
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During the season (Ist May to 81st October) one extra postman is enter- 
tained, and during the winter an allowance of 28 per month is made for fire- 
wood, 

During July and August, a branch office is established at Gulmarg. 

Lé:.—A sub-office was opened at Léh experimentally on the Ist June 

Bie tender ce mes 1875 ; it was continued on the Ist January 
to Director General of the Post Office, 1876, aod was made permanent in August 
Noo. 488 und 236, dated 26th Janu. 1876. It is open throughout the year, The 
ote Be thease Lak. Kashmir postal charges and roles apply to 

Léh. 

Levy of Kashmtr postage.—In addition to the British post office, the 
State muintuins its own postal service, the chief offices being at Srinagar and 
Jamé. Their only regular service is between these two places, and it is so 
uocertain, that the inhabitants of Srinagar are largely using the British post 
office for all communication with India. Within the State, letters may take 
from a few days to a month or six weeks to reach the addressee. On all 
correspondence addressed to or-emanating from its own subjects, the State 
charges postage at British India rates; and consequently if the letter is ad- 
dreased to India, its sender must pay double postage, once in British stamps 
and again in Kashmir stamps, and the recipient of a letter from India muet 
pay in cash the full amount of the British stamps thereon. This is a eerious 
hiadrance to trade. The charge is made whether the letter travels by the State 
or by the British office. Europeans are charged at half rates for all Indian 
correspondence, and 1 anna per letter, post-card, or newspaper going to or 
coming from Europe. Official correspondence is free of any Kashmiri postage. 
Within the State the local officials use Kasbmirf service stamps, which are 
not paid for, but supplied on application. The Kashmirf stamps in use are :—~ 


Private, Service. 
$ anna, H anpa. 
” L o 
hows 2 annas. 
2 annas, 4s 
4 ow 8 td 
8 ” 
and post-cards. 


The double postage is almost prohibitive of parcels, as the postage fre- 
quently exceeds the value, and even the half-postage rates charged to Euro. 
peans make it cheaper to use a special meesenger. In maintaining auch a 
system the State shows itself at once ignorant of its own advantages and 
neglectful of the interesta of its subjects. (Wixgate.) 

Writing in 1874, Mr. Girdlestone cays that the efficiency of the post 
between Srinagar and Jamé is noteworthy, for, notwithstanding that five 
ranges of hills have to be crossed, the usual time of transit does not exceed 
forty-eight bongs, the distance being about 160 miles. To obtain this speed 
the daily packet is limited to a few pounds in weight, and the ronnere are 
relieved every 2 or 3 miles in tho hills. At presont (1889) a letter posted at 
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Lahore on Friday evening, would ordinarily be delivered in Srinagar on Tues- 
day, and from Bombay a letter is received after about 8 days. But the bage 
being limited in weight, in making them up newspapers are frequently left 
out, and occasionally letters, Heavy rain makes the route to Jami very diffi- 
cult, and heavy snow closes the Banih4l pass (9,200 feet), although shelters for 
the runners exist every 200 or 300 yards. The post is thus occasionally in- 
terrupted for one or two days ata time. (Wingate). 

The communication on the lines between Srinagar and Gilgit is maintain- 
ed, not by regular ruoners, but through village agency, and therefore cannot 
be depended on for speed, though, so long as there is no snow on the road, 
the variation in timo is slight. Between Srinagarand Léh, there are regular 
runners during the summer, but in wiuter, when the men cannot camp out, 
they go frem village to village. In the summer a letter goes from Sri- 
nagar tu Léh in seven or eight days: in winter much longer. 

Mr. Ney Elias, in 1878, made the following report on the postal routes to 
Léh :— 

“ The Kalu route is closed to traffic for eight months in the year, and during the re- 
maining four months, cannot be used as 9 dhk road, owiug to its length and natural difficul- 
ties in the form of high passes. Tho Kashmir road, on the other band, is in ordinary 
seasons open for dAk servios the whole year, with tha exception of a week or two daring the 
winter, when heavy snow is falling, or when exceptionally boisterous weather prevails 
at a certain point. It is, moreover, a somewhat shorter route to Lahore than the Kula 
ronte, 

“ But two serious obstacles to the Kashmir ronte exiat—-(1) the necessity of crossing the 
Zoji La pass in its present uncared-for condition; (2) the absence of an undivided and 
effectual control of the dak service between the limits of the jurisdiction of the wastr of 
Kashwfr (vis., Sonamarg) and Laddk.”’ 

From the account given of the Zoji La, it will be seen that the 
7-mile section between Balta! and Greman is too long for the safety of the dak 
men, and is the chief cause of the delay in running the mails between Kashmfr 
and Ladak. 

From Sonamarg to Léh there are thirty-two dak stages, to each of which 
io the summer two men are appointed, while between Sonamarg and Matayao 
sixteen extra men are employed during the winter. 

In the winter, instead of the dak arriving daily at Léh, there is often an 
interval of a fortnight, and cven more sometimes. 

From Srinagar to Léh the transit under ordinary circumstance takes seven 
days, the distance being about 254 miles. Mxcept on the part of officials, 
Ruropeans, and a few merchants, there does not appear to be mach written 
correspondence in Kashmfr. 

A railway scheme! is under consideration for the extension of the Sialkot 
branch of the North-Western Railway to Jami. The line would be about 27 
miles long (9 British and 18 Kashmic territory), running through easy coantry, 
mostly fertile, especially the Englisn portion, presenting no dificulty, except 

Railways, one bridge (shout 1,060 feet). The work could be com- 
pleted and carried out in twelve months from the date 
» This rajlway is now emmpleted (1890). 
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of commencing operations. The total cost has been estimated at 25],000 per 
mile. 
Four routes are considered practicable :—= 
Jet.—~Sialkot to the Kashmir plain, vd Jamu and Riasi, up the Chenéb 
and Bichlari valleys, witb a long tunnel under the Banihé! pass. 

9nd.—From Jhelum, on the North-Western Railway, up the Pinch valley, 
osd Koti and Piuch, with a tunnel under the H4ji Pir, or adjoin- 
ing pass, to Baramitila and Srinagar. 

8rd.—Leaving the North. Western Railway at Mandra or New Rewit, start- 

ing vid Kahita, Panjar, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramila 
and Sinagar. 

4th.—From Kala-ki-Sargi station on the North-Western Railway, vid 

Abbotab&d, Mozafarabéd, and up the Jhelum vailey to Baramila 
and Srinagar. 

Telegraph.—A wire connects Jami with Sialkot with an intermediate 
station at Nawashar, the head-quarters of the zilla. 

From Jami the wire ie carried to Srinagar, with intermediate stations at 
Udampir, Deogal, or Banihélon the south, and. Vernég on the north side 
of the Banihé] pags; aod at Islamabéd. 

From Udampir branch lines go to Riasi and R4mnagar. 

From Srinagar the line goes to Domél. 

On thie line the intermediate stations are Sopir, Baramila, and Uri. 

Another line goes from Sriuagar to Skardi, vid Sind valley and Sonamarg 
(where there is an office), and thence to Drés, an isolated line connects Gilgit 
with Astor, with an intermediate office at Bunji on the Indus. 

No State charge is made for telegrams to or from British India beyond 
the charges current in British India, except for cable messages, on which a 
tax of R2 islevied. The service_is well worked. All cable messages from 
Europe are stopped at Sialkot, whence they are forwarded by post to Sriuagar, 
A cable message to Europe reaches in a few hours, whereas a cable message 
fram Europe takes four or five daya to reach Srinagar. 


Sratistios anp Finanog. 
Miltlary Statistics. 
Strength.-The total force at the disposal of the Kashmir Government is 
arn follows :— 






Jun cam 
Kida Feud Fay fale tole ‘nh 
ni ime ° . tuken into calou- 
ardje's Body. guard lation, nor any 
Meee e Body-guard . officers above the 
Pénch force rank of ocom- 
Fort and outpost guards mandant, 


Tora, 
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There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jami 
and half in Kashmir, 

The above figures are Major Biddulph’s, and show a paper strength of 
about 30,000, Mr. Henvey’s information at the end of 1882 was much the 
same. And these two ufficers agree algo in putting dowa the actual strength 
at about 20,000 men. 

Distribution.—Mr. Henvey, at the end of 1882, described the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir . E . : 2 . ‘ : . 6,648 men. 
Jama . 5 F : : A 5 : . - 13,730 ,, 
Astor . . . : : . s ‘ ‘ . les , 
Gilgit . . . . . . . . . . 3116 ,, 
Mozafarabéa . . . . . ‘ . . , 
Various forts . 7 ; . . ; - 4595 ,, 


He also givea the distribution by scuinante; thus— 


Number of men, 





Name of Regiment or Corps, Name of Officer. 





QGsuupeat Imps Stxcr's Commanp. 


Rugo Part&b . ° . - | Indar Sin, ingh A ‘ ;. 690 
Bi é . . on rig + | Colonel Baj Sing’ nF . . . 721 
Rugonath =. E é . - | Nibald, Cosaiitlant ‘ . ‘ 821 
sg oo 7 . . . : bss aa . . F 955 
njra) . . . . ° - | Gungé, iti . . 788 
Govind s . : . . Tues . ‘ ° . 84) 
Generat Lapa's Commann. 
Rodr . 2 n . . «| Chund : . . . . 638 
Shubnah - . . . | Manji . . . . . 681 
Rin. . 7 ’ _ F; ory = : . . s 528 
Fateh . . ‘ . . .| Nathé ‘ . 6065 
Body-guard . . : . - | Chundd ‘ . 537 
Artillery : . . . «| Man Bingh . . . 760 
Gunzzar ( MATAR Stnex’s psuuih: 
Hanuman. . . ° . a Fi ° . . 7165 
Partdb F ‘ . : . er iya, Colonel . . . A 688 
Rémyol . < . ‘ «| Laha, Commandant . . 686 
Bulbbndder . . ; ‘ -] Durga Pershad . 7565 
Narain ‘ ‘ . ‘ «| Bulbhudder, Commandant ‘ . 690 
Devi. . a . . «| Dara, Colonel . - . . 856 
Rugbir : . . : + | Surdj . . . . . . 926 
Gunzuat Sharxak Sivon's Commany. 

Sher Bueha . . . . «| Pojer Singh, Colonel. . : 425 
Besheshur . . . . «| Gunish, Commandant . . . 599 
Sardj . . . . «| Narain ‘Bingh ° . . 738 
Nor Singh . 7 ? . +] Devi, Commandant . 455 
Gopal. : ° : . : | Mate Singh, Commandant. 845 
Caval . ‘ . . + | Colonel Hari Singh 906 
Irregulars. . . . «| Bakshi Mulr4} . 2,995 
Ditto . ‘ ‘ -| Ofwan Sunt dm . . ‘ F 8,311 
Sepoye of Forte ‘ . ° F . ‘ 4,595 
Nizamat Regiment . . : | Colonel Wasirt Hart Bingh ‘ . 1,258 
Police . . . . . - | Basava Siagh, etc. . . . 483 
Gagur . . . : . - | Suba Kbén, Commandant . 800 
Totau 30,480 
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The following extracts from s report made by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 
Special Duty in Kashmir, give a short sketch of the system by which the 
army is recruited and maintained :— 


“Term of service.—There is none, and consequently no pensiun list. Men are kept on 
until they drop or find substitutes, 

“ Recruite.—Formerly there was little difenlty in attracting as many Dogrds as were 
wanted, but of late the service has become unpopular, and attempts heave been made to force 
each samindar's family to produce one man for the army. This has caused much dixcontent, 
and desertions are more frequent than ever, Agents are sent out to collect Girkha recruits, 
probably in most cases men who have not succeeded in entering British corps, or relatives of 
Nipalese soldiers already enrolled in the Mahurdja’s army, For the Khola Fauj, or irregu- 
lars, eee page 5 of Major Biddulph’s report, which gives a true picture of the composition of 
the force. 

“ Militia and territorial forces.—The only corps which can be included under this 
denomination is the sisamat. It is, as Major Biddulph states, localised and kept apart from 
the army. I gether that the duties of the sicamat are rather those of a wilitury police than 
of regular soldiers. 

“ Supply Departments.—The Bakhshi, or Officer-i-Colums,” is the person who ar- 
ranges for supplies. Sicce the Mabargju’s revenue ie to a great extent collected in kind, the 
difficulty is bow to convert the stores into money, not. how to feed the troops. Only in 
outlying garrisons, such as those of Gilgit, is it necessary to procure grain, éc., from the 
Kashmir valley. : 

“ Traneport.—Mules and bullock-wagons are maintained at Jami, and some time ago 
there was talk of arranging with the Kashmfr people for ponies, But, asa rule, the traus- 
port consists of degari ooolies, s.c., of villagers impressed for the purpose. The misery 
arising therefrom, especially in crossing the high mountain barrier between Kashmir and 
Astor towarde Gilgit, is unspeakable. For movements withia the valloy of Kashinir boat» 
are used to all points touched by the Jhelan and by the lakes. 

“ Forte.—-Appendix II contains a list of all the forte in the Mahardja's territory. Whe- 
ther it is complete or not I cannot say, for I have not Leen able to make & personal inapec- 
“Not Bao, e8 printed in Major tion of any of the forts except those of Hari Parvat, Bno® 
Biddalpb's paper. (or Bahu) near Jamd; and Udampir. The forts of Hari 
Parvat and Bao are woll described in Mr. Girdlestone’s note on the Jami and Kashinfe army, 
dsted 5th February 1872, Udampur is perhaps hardly to be called a fort at ull. It ix 
rather @ palace enolosed in a large quadrangle with walle, say 16 feet high, and only ono 
large entrance. I never saw any urmament or military garrison there. The building is 
situtated on open ground, on the same plu: as the village of Udampir, and flanked on 
the Jamd side by a deep ravine. 

« Magazines and Arm: Factories.—I made onquirics as to these in 1880 and 1881, with 

the following results briefly stated :— 
Macazinas, 


“ Janti.—The principal magazine lies two miles north of the city, and is under the man- 
agement of Mién Laldin. It ia capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per aunum. 
‘The arsenal is reported to contain as many as SOU brass guns of light calibre. 

“ Riasf.—There is a emoll magazine here produciog 200 maundsof powder per annum. 

“ Kanachak.—Kight miles from Jum; saltpetre ia manufactured. * 

“ Srinagar.—Neay the fortress of Harf Parvat ; produces 350 kharsodrs of powder yearly. 

“ Mosafarabdd, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashinfr, but it is said thet 
powder can be locally wade. 

Agus Factorrgs. 
“Jamé—This iv the priucipal factory. Two foremen and 150 workmen employed ; 
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muzzle-loading rifles turned out at the rate of s dozen in two months, but workmanship bad. 
Small mountain guns (probably the ‘dasti top') are inanufactured. Shells are made in large 
quantities, but in quality bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, bayonets, swords, &o., are freely 
made; and there are experiments constantly going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, 
and so forth, but local artisans are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

“ Srinagar.—-There is a factory near the Chaons ; 60 workmen employed, and rifles and 
carbines made. 

“ Zatnagam.—On the road to Gulmarg; 25 blacksmiths and 10 workmen engaged iu 
the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

“ Besides the above, it must be borce in mind that there are many private gunsmiths in 
Kashmir who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European weapons. To my knowledge 
they can convert murzzle-loading into breech-loading rifles; and the Mehbaréja doubtless 
makes use of them as contractors for the manufacture of arms. 

“ Barracks and Military Buildinge.—My attention has not been previously directed 
to this subject. Information could, if necessary, be collected next year; bat speaking 
generally, it ia probable that, with the exception of Jami and Srinagar, the garrisons are 
located in the forts to which they are detailed. 

“The Government of India is aware of the jealousy with which the Officer on Special 
Duty in Kashmfr is prevented from obtaining knowledge of the Mahardje's internal affairs. 
The officer cannot make personal) investigation into such matters as the army, forte, aad 
arsenals, withoat exciting suspicion, He is therefore dependent upon the reports of native 
agents, who often draw apon their imagination for their facts. Of course, this is to be re- 
gretted, bat it is the outcome of the peculiar relations sabsisting belween the Officer on Daty 
and the darbér, and it should be taken into account in estimating the value of his labors.” 


Ethnography.—The subjoined table has been extracted and translated from 

; the Administration Report of Jami and Kash- 

Popelasics: mir for the year 1878, which was prepared in 

accordance with the command of His Highvess the Maharéja by Diwan Kirpa 
Rém. 
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Races,— Varied aa is the form of this country, and its other physical 
characters, ita population is not leas so. The several tribes that dwell here 
dotted over the lower hills, or sheltering in the valleys that divide the loftier 
mountains, are some of widely different origin, and some, though of nearer 
relation, of widely different character. 

The races may be thus classified :— 


ARYAN. 

red 4 aile Mtoe cana sana occupying all the lower hills on the south. 

Pakdrés—Principally Hindis, inhabiting the east part of the next higher 
mountains, on which snow falle to a considerable extent. 

Kashmtrfs— Principally Muhammadans, but some fraction are still Hindis, 
living for the most part in the mountain-bound country of Kashmir. 

Ddrds—Chiefly Muhammadans, dwelling in the mountainous country north 
of Kashmir; the Tibetén Baltis being their neighbours on the east and the 
Pathéns or Afghéas on the west. 


TuRANIAN, 

Tybetén——Subdivided into— 

Baltls—(Muhammadans), living at elevations of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet. 

Laddkés—(Buddhists), dwelling in villages 9,500 to 18,500 feet. 
Engaged chiefly in agriculture, 

Champdée—(Buddhists), wandering among the high level valleys 
of Rupshu for pastoral purposes. 

This classification is more national than tribal. For the southern parts 
especially, another division might be attempted, that is one by castes, but our 
information about the various subdivisions of the castes is not sufficient to do 
this, Each race will be separately deacribed, but here, too, a few words may 
be said. 

The Dogrée and Chibb4lis were originally one, but they have now become 
separated in many characteristics, the latter baving become Mubammadaps, 
while the Dogrdés remained Hindis. They are well featured and of rather 
slight build, 

The Pabéria are a atuuter race, as befits those who live for part of the year 
among snow. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the Pahdris, possess some very marked 
characters; they are large-made, robust, and of a cast of feature really fine. 

The Darde are a race who, though Aryan aleo, are very different and easily 
distinguishable from Kashmiris. 

All these hitherto enumerated races have features distinctly of the Aryan 
type, still with marked differences among themeelves. 

The Tibetan races, whom we now reach, have the charaoteristica of the 
Turanianfamilar of whichthe Chinese and the Japanese are the instances 
most knowntsEnglishman in varying degree. The two last of these sub- 
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divisions are Buddhist in religion, the first Muhammadan, principally of the 


Shia seot. 

Religion.—Mr. Drew bas described the religions of the Kashmir State in 
these words :— 

“ There ara four religions. Only three, indeed, are of much importance as regards this 
country. These are three widespread religions of Buddhism, Hinddism, and Muhammadan- 
ism. The fourth is the Bikh sect of the Hiodds, whioh is very sprringly represented. 

“The Buddhists comprise two out of the three Tibetén racos—the Champés and the 
Ladaékfs. They comprise alao the inhabitants of several Dérd villages who, while retaining 
certain rites of their own, havo sdopted Buddhiem, It should be noted that not only those 
Dérd villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the Tibetda tongue and 
lost their own, but several others also who retain their own Dard speech. 

“The Mubammadens inclade the Baltfs who, as before said, are bui Laddk{s converted 
to Islam ; nearly all the Darde, the Kashmfris (taking them generally), and the Chibhélis. 

“Of the Hindd faith are the Pabéris and Dogrés. 

“ Of Sikbs but very few are to be met with ia these territories. There are some villages 
of comparatively old colcnisation in the Jhelam valley, and there is a Sikh temple and granth 
‘or book on the banks of the Chenéb. 

“ It is the case that within the Hindd area are-many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other races, but also natives of the same part who have at different times been oon- 
verted; this is spocially the cuse in the towns. On the other hand, in every town in the 
Mubammadan couutry Hindds are settled cbiefly as tradore ; and agaio, in Kashmir a propor. 
tion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindi faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins.” 


Muhkammadan fanaticiem in Srinagar.—In September 1872, a serious riot 
occurred in Srinagar between the Muhammadan sects of Shfas and Sunis, The 
cause was religious fanaticism. Great loss of property was inflicted. 

Languages.—The following ia Mr. Drew's account of the languages of the 
Kashmir State. Below are giveu ux enumeration of thirteen languages, or 
dialects spoken within the Kaslimir State. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
make a greater number of subdivisions, since the speech is apt to vary in these 
mountain countries withia very short distances; the greater number of sub- 
divisions one makes, the less, of course, will be the difference between any two 
adjoining onee ; in the present list the differences are very marked indeed. To 
roark out the relationships of the thirteen dialeots, the classification is indicated 
by the bracketing on the left-hand side of the accompanying list, where all 
tie Pahari dialects and Kashmiri being put together, four great groups are 
constituted. 

The following is the list :-— 


Aryan (Soxthern Livision). 
Dogri. 
Chibéli. 
Kaémbari. 
( Bradarwani. 
Padari. Pahéti 
Dialect of Doda. anette 
Kivhtwari. 
Kashoiti. 
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» of Astor, Girais, and Drés. 
» of Gilgit. 
Turanian (Southern Divtsion). 
‘ Language of Baltistén and Ladék. 
Tibetén { ws : of the Champés, 
An account of these languages will be found in the description of the provinces 
in which they occur. 

With all these different languages, it can be understood that in carrying on 
the government some difficulties occur through their variety. The official 
written language is Persian. Orders given by the Mahardja are written in 
Persian character and language. The government’s accounts are also written 
in Persian,.and in almost every case that language is the medium of official 
communication, though in some cases Dogri is used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written, that all who would aspire to an 
office of any estimation must become acquainted with it, yet it is very seldom 
spoken in Jami, only, indeed, when some trader or other traveller from Kabul 
or Yarkand comes, unacquainted with the more familiar dialects, and makes 
himself understood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

Besides the Persian character, which in this State is hardly ever applied to 
any but the Persian language, there are three written characters used for the 
languages spoken, These are Dogri, Kashmirf, and Tibetan. In its old form 
the Dogrf character was imperfect, end not easy to read either accurately or 
quickly. For this reason, a few years ngo, the Mahardja caused to be invented 
a modification of it; by this it was brought nearer to the Devanagri—so near, 
that the system is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat 
different. The new Dogri is used for the petitions which are brought up 
before the Mahardja; for this purpose it has replaced Persian; but.it has not 
generally displaced either Persian or the old Dogri. The old Dogri character 
is made use of only for writing the Dogri language; it is allowed in certain 
official documents, as in reports from officers of the army, who are of a class by 
whom Persian is hardly ever acquired ; aleo many accounts are kept in duplicate 
in Persian and Dogri; the accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other—a continuous side-by-side system of audit being thus carried out, 

Chibh4li and the Pab4rf dialects are unwritten.. Kashmiri ie written, but 
seldom ouly, The Dard dialects are not written. Of the people who speak 
Tibetén, the Lad&kis are the only one who can at all generally write it. 

Four alphabets are used by natives of the country, eiz., Persian, Dogri, 
Kashmiri, and Tibetdn. People who come to Jami from other parts not un- 
commonly have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus, Sikhs from the Panjéb 
have their Gurmakhi writing, Hindds from the centre of Hindtstan will write 
either in Devanagri or some allied form of character. Bengalis will have their 
own Bengali writing, and so on. 


Dialect of Déh. 
Dard { 
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Minzeat Propvorioss. 

fron. —The best iron ig found in the vicinity of Riasi in Jamd, while the iron 
found at Sof and Kothar is not so good. Iron of good quality, but inferior 
to that of Rfas{, is found in Pinch and in the hills south of Badrawér, 

The outturn of the iron mines would appear to be very small, as Vigne 
mentions that the total yield of the forges at Sof in the Bring pargana, then, 
as now, the principal ironworks in the valley, was only 5,760 Ibs. per month; 
these mines, together with those in the Kuthér pargana, now yield about &0 
tons annually. 

Iron is also mined near Choan, in the Shéhabéd valley, at Shér, near Pam- 
pur, and Arwan, in the Zainagfr pargana, but the amount produced at these 
places is inconsiderable and of inferior quality. 

Mr. Girdlestone says there are iron mines at Chrér, but neither Drew noy 
Bates mentions their existence ; he also mentions Nihari as a place where iron 
ore is found and worked. 

Verchéra, in bis description of the mines at Kothar in the Kuthér pargana, 
gays he has no doubt the amount of ore obtained could be supplemented consider- 
ably by increasing the mines and adopting better furuaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, wind-mills, or hotse-power ; but the miners and other inhabit- 
ants of the villages take great care not to mention to the Mahardja’s official any 
valuable deposit of ore which may be worked with advantage; they pretend 
that the Mahardja takes away all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing 
for it, and that when a supply of any ore is discovered near a village, the inhabit. 
ants have to work it by corvées, so. that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral ia a calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. “ But,” adds 
Mr, Verchére, “ this is probably untrue in many ways; the iron they supply is 
taken in lieu of taxes; the care with which many of the holes are concealed 
with bushes and rubbish induces mato. believe that a good deal of iron is 
smelied in a contraband way; and last, but not least, making a secret of 
mineral wealth is quite consistent with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent 
amonget natives.” In Kashmir, moreover, the Mahardja’s government enter- 
tain the same childish fear, lest the mineral wealth of the country should 
become known, In Ladék, the only place where iron is found appears to be 
Yelebang. Dr. Aitchison eays it is called chaks by the Bhotfs, and is a trade 
article from the Panjab, chiefly vid Kulu, in the form of rods and flat bars ; algo 
as large iron dishes and horse-shoes, All of it that is imported into Léh is 
expended either in Lad&k proper or in Baltiatén. Horse-shoes are brought in 
greater or less quantity from Yarkand, as well as from Kulu and Kashmir. 
The Bhot term for horse-shoes is mikpak, and for nails uri, 

Lead is known to exist in the vicinity of Sof, in Kashmir, but it does not 
appear to be worked at all. A large quantity of sulphuret of lead is brought 
down from Riasf to Amritsdr. 

Copper.— Vigne says vaguely — 

“Veins of lead, copper, and, as I was informed, also of silver and even of gold, are known 
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to exist in the long graea-covered hills in the neighbourhoad of Sof, but the iron alone is 
worked.” 


According to Mooreroft, some copper mines are said to have been discovered 
towards Kashmfr. He probably refers to the mine near the village of Harpat~ 
nar, at the northern extremity of the Kuhér pargana, where a copper mine is 
said to have been worked until of late years. Jacquemont found copper ore in 
the Lidar valley, on the south-west side of the range which divides Kashmir 
from Sird. Baron Hiigel also found copper ore, but mentions that the mines 
ate not worked; this traveller also states that plumbago abounds in the Pir 
Panjél mountains; and it has lately been found of inferior quality in the 
Goinai nada on the east side of the Maru Wardwan valley, between the villages 
of Inshin and Maru. 

Bellew says that copper is found in several epots in the Nubré and Shyok 
valleys. The ore is worked in the vicinity of Chardsa,-in the Nubré valley. 
Some specimens of the ore obtained in the Shyok valley were found to contain 
some nuggets of the kind called “ peacock ore,” mixed up with crude sulphate 
of copper. Copper is also found in the Indus, close to Léh, by the people 
when they are washing for gold. Copper glance ia found at Ronda, in 
Baltistén. 

Silver.—According to Vigne, silver exists near Sof, in Kashmir, but it is 
not worked. 

Gold.—Hiigel is probably correct in his statement that neither gold nor 
silver hag been found; but he adds, “neither do the streams hear down gold- 
dust, as in the neighbouring countries.’?| This latter statement is disproved, as 
far as concerns the Shingo river, by Captain Montgomerie, R.E., who, in his 
account of the progress of the Kashmir survey, gives the following particulars 
regarding gold-washing in that stream :— 

“The drainage, escaping from the plains of Deosai, through a not easily distinguished 
gorge near the Katasiri station, falls into the Drds river above Kirkitchu. This tributary 
of the Drds river is called the Shigar and sometimes the Shingo river; it brings down gold 
with its waters, and goid-washing is carried on just below the junotion. The Indus itself and 
several of its tributaries are known to produce gold. 

“ The gold-washing is eaid not to be valuable, but it does sometimes give as much as one or 
two small rupees a day toa man, though a most barbarous method is employed in washing 
the earth, This earth is taken from the detritus which, I think, now generally lies above 
the highest flood line, After two or three washings, a black, heavyish sort of sand is lefts 
with the pieces of gold scattered here and there. As far as my own experience goes, I should 
say it was not a very profitable business, for after half an hour's washing I only got five 
very tiny nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I had, at the time, the benefit of the assistance 
of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought that something might be done by 


investing in a cradle and apparatus. He said that a substance like the black sand mentioned 
above had proved valuable in Australia.” 


Gold-washing is also carried on on the banks of the Jhelum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tangrot, north of Jhelum, but to very trifling extent. 

In the trans-Himalayan province gold is found in the beds of the Zanskér, 
Indus, and Basha rivera. The people of Skardd are in the habit of coming 
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every spring to the junction of the Zanskér river with the Indus, to search for 
gold brought down by the meltings of the winter snow. Vigne says that on 
the banks of the Bésha stream more gold is produced than in any other part 
of Baltistén, and this was the only place which the former réja reserved to 
himself. Any other person might wash the sand for gold eleewhere, but the 
value of the quantity collected and of the time expended is so near!y balanced 
that Vigne never saw any gold-diggers but on one occasion (at Kiris), Here 
four or five men were employed, and must have washed and sifted a gvent 
many bushels of earth, but the quantity of gold dust obtained was not more 
than would cover a shilling. 

Salt (common) is found on the banks of the Tso-kar, where it is collected 
by the Rupshu shepherds (Champds), It is of a very inferior quality, but the 
Bhots consume it. 

Boraz is obtained in the Puga valley, in Ladak, There it is collected in 
an impure state on the borders of certain lakes, as they dry up, depositing the 
salt, The material is smeared with fat_to prevent loss by evaporation, and 
is then transported across the Himalaya to the plains. It is used in medi- 
cine; in the arta as a glaze for pottery ; as-aléo by jewellers to clean gold, 
silver, &e. 

Soda is found in the Thogji/Chanmo plain, the banks of the Tso-kar being 
quite white with it. The salt found here is natron, or subcarbonate of soda, 
It also is found in extensive patches on portions of the Kuenlun plains, and 
in the Nubré valley, where Dr. Bellew says 3,000 maunds of this salt had 
been collected in 1873 for the Kashmir market. It is used by the Tibetans to 
improve the color, and draw out the flavor, of their tea. 

Sulpkur.—Dr, Ince mentions sulphur among the minerals of Kashmir, but 
both Hiigel and Moorcroft agree that though sulphureous springs are numer- 
ous, the mineral has nowhere been found in the valley in a solid state, and 
~cet, of it is imported from the Panjab; a small supply ia exid to be obtained 
traa Kishtwér. In Ladak it is obtained only at Puga, in @ mine worked 
by the Kashmir government. 

Gypsum is found at the sulphur mines on the Puga stream, at the cele- 
brated cave of Amrnath, in Kashmir, near Baramila, and in the Chendéb 
valley. 

Chalk is found abandantly in most parts of the Kashmfr valley. 

Clay.—Extensive deposits of the finest clays of all colours are found 
throughout Ladék. ‘They are all lacustrine formations. 

Steatite is found in a defile, about six miles north-east of Shigar, in Baltis- 
tain; it is turned into.cups and plates by the Baltis, 

Slate is quarried in the neighhourhood of Baramuila. 

Limestone.—The fossiliferous limestone of Kashmir takes a very high 
polish, and Major Cunnitgham remarks that the splendid marble pillars of 
the Shalimar are the only beautiful things now remaining in that once beauti- 
ful garden. Mr, Girdlestone says that limestone comes from the neighbour. 
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hood of Baramdla, Sopdr, and Manas Bal; and at the village of Kandabal, 
on the edge of the Manas Bal Inke, are many lime-kilns. 

In Ladék it is the most prevalent rock, and forms the range that divides 
Rupshu from Zanskdr; and is aleo found throughont the latter district, and 
on both banks of the Indus—-on the Fotu La and Hani passes. It also 
occurs at both sides of the Pangong lake, and extends from the Saser pass to 
the Karakoram rauge. Owing to scarcity of wood, only the wealthy can 
afford to use lime mortar in building their houses. 

Serpentine is found in Skardi and Shiyar, where it is cut into variously- 
shaped cups, which are supposed to protect the owner from being poisoned, as 
upon any poison being put in, they at once break to pieces. 

White marble ia met with at the head of the Muglib valley, and near the 
Kumdan glaciers, in the bed of the Shyok river. 

Sulphide of lead (surma) is found in the Jamié hills, and samples of coal 
from the same locality were exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition, Mr. Baden- 
Powell states that the prospect of Kashmir coal in the Jama territory at one 
time attracted considerable attention, ‘more especially as the engineer who 
noticed the workings at Dandéla confidently reported the strata to be of the 
earboniferous series. Since then, however, the coal of Dandéla has proved to 
be, like the rest, of eocene origin among nummulitic limestones ; but un- 
doubtedly the coal may be of local valne: a large Jump now in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for ‘ Wallsend,” so good is its appearance, The rocks 
in the immediate vicinity of Dandéla are thin carbonaceous shales and grits 
with earthy ferruginous limestones; among them is “ the bed or seam of coal 
or anthracite, varying in thickness from | inch to nearly 2 feet, undulating 
in chambers or bunches, more than in 4 continuous even seam.” This ie Mr, 
Calvert's description of the spot he selected from which to take his samples, 
and it may serve asa favorable type of all that is actually visible, 

The strata, he describes, are thickly strewn with fossils of the nummulitic 
formation which is characteristic of the lower tertiary period. From a close 
comparison of these rocks with the deseriptiona given in Dr. Flemming’s 
report on the Salt Range, there can be no doubt that; these coal-measures are 
the same as what is there described as “lignite or salt-range coal.” 

The general character of the coal is that of a hard anthracite. 

Lignite also ocoure at Kotli, in the Jami territory, in a bed from 15 to 18 
inches thick, 

The following is an analysis of two specimens of coal from Kotli :— 


No. 1. | No. 2. 
Carbon . . + 90°5 percent.' Carbon . os - 80 per cent, 
Volatile matter . « 40 me Volatile . . a «§ On 
Ash... lw 8B OC CT Ah (ik tl a 


Several outcrops of coal occur in the vicinity of the Sangarmarg hill, and 
thia field in 1888 was under examination by an officer of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Saldjit, or lignite, is also, it is said, fuund in Kashmfr. 
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Vigne found surface coal of inferior quality at Tata Pani, about one day’s 
march to the east of Réjaori. 

Crystal is brought from Kargil, and there is a tradition of its having been 
found in parts of the Kamraj, and of emeralds in the mountain of Haramosh, 
but there is no knowledge now of the site of the mines. Crystal is found in 
the north-east extremity of the Maru Wardwan valley, at the foot of the 
Saga glacier. 

Garnets abound in Kashmir ; some, too, of an inferior kind, and of a dark. 
brown color, were found at Puga by Dr. Thomson. Their existence is un- 
known to the natives. 

Jade occurs in a now disused quarry near Bulakchi, on the banks of the 
Karakash. Mr. Girdlestone says that is exported from Skardd, 

Sang-i-dalam.—A good, hard, yellowish fire-clay is found at Banihal, It is 
used by metal-workers for making crucibles. 

Sang-t-nalwat.—A kind of soapstone, grey, yellow, and green, which is 
found at Dachinpara, It is much used-for making small drinking-cups and 
plates, which ure sold to the numerous pilgrims as mementos of Kashmir. 

VeceTaBie PRopucrions. 

Ina country whose form and climate vary so rauch, it of necessity follows 
that the vegetable productions of the different parts must differ greatly both 
in kind and in quantity. Thug, in the Jamu district, the sugarcane and plan- 
tain are grown; in the Kashmfr valley fruits grow wild in the greatest luxuri- 
ance, while in Ladak the ordinary grains are cultivated very scantily, and the 
fruits are few. The brothers de Schlagentweit give us the following statistics 
of the limit of vegetation :—~— 

“In the Himalaya trees grow very generally up to 11,800 feet altitude, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests covering the side of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this mit. In the trana-Himalayan districts nothing is found at all corresponding to a forest. 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a large scale. 

“Tn the Kuenlun we found the trees on its northern side not to grow above 9,100 feet. 
On the southern side we found no trees at all; here the considerable height of tbe valleys we 
passed through excluded them. 

“ The oultivation of grain coincides in most cases with the highest permanently inha- 
bited villages; but the extremes of oultivated grain remain below the limit of permanent 
habitation. In the Himalaya the cultivation of grain does not excead 11,800 feet, in Tibet 
14,700 feet, and in the Kuenlun 3,700 feet. The upper mean limit of grass vegetation is, 
in tho Himalaya, 16,400 feet ; inthe trans-Himalayan districts 16,500; in the Kuenlan grass 
ie not found above 14,800 feet. Shrabs grow in the Himalaya up to 1%,200 feet; in the 
trane-Himalayan districts as high as 17,000 feet. On the plateaux north of the Karakoram, 
ahrabs are found at 16,906 feat, and, whatis more remarkable, they occasionally grow there 
in considerable quantities on spots destitute of grass. 

“In the Kuenlun the upper limit of shrubs does note xceed 12,700 feet ; above thia height 
gress is still plentiful; and shrubs being here, as generally everywhere olse, confived to a 
limit below vegetation of grass, the range presents in this reapect an essential contrast to 
the characteristic aspect of the Karakoram.” 


Cultivation.—In the plain, at the foot of the hills, the land is often irri- 
gated by canals from the Tawi and Ujh rivers, and in the Kashmfr valley irri- 
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gation by canals is also resorted to; but for the most part in the hills the land 
ig bardui, i.e,, dependent on rain entirely, plots of ground being terraced out. of 
the hills the better to retain the rain-water. In Lad&k, all cultivated land is 
called zhing, and this term is also generally used for a field of any kind. Cul- 
tivation is confined to the lands watered by the small streams and to the banks 
of the great rivers. 

Before entering on the enumeration of the woods of the Kashmir State, it is 
proper to say a few words regarding the source of production of these woods. 
The main economic value of these timbers (apart from considerations of strength, 
durability, texture, and color) will depend on the quantity in which they can 
be produced for buildings, for railways, aad the many purposes for which timber 
is indispensable; nor is the supply of timber for building and furniture-making 
purposes all that we have to consider. In a country destitute of coal, the 
supply of fuel, both for the manufactories as well as for domestic consump- 
tion, is an important item in the consideration of the timber resources. The 
wood resources may be classified as-follows :~— 

Jst.-The intramontane forests, by which are meant those vast expanses of 
wooded hillside and valley to be found in the interior of the Himalaya. The 
most accessible of these are situated along the great rivers, the Chengéb and the 
Jhelum, 

2nd.—Those submontane forests which clothe the sides of the lowest hills, 

Intramontane Forests.—Our koowledge of these is, to some extent, limited : 
the vaet network of the Himalaya presents surface so varied and so difficult 
of access, that: it is impossible to describe a// the tracts of primeval forests that 
may exist. Our knowledge is principally derived from those who, following 
the valleys of the great rivers as inlets into the mountain fastnesses, have 
described what they wituessed, 

For practical purposes, it is to be remembered that forests are only specially 
noteworthy when they exiet where there ia a possibility of floating their timber 
on the great rivers, or their tributaries, or when very easy carriage to such 
places for launching is possible. Of the whole gigantic network of the Hima- 
laya, the physical features are of course extraordinarily varied. In many parts, 
principally in the trans-Himalayan districts, for miles around not a tree is seen ; 
dreary wastes of glaciers, rocky peaks, and tracts covered with boulders and 
rocky fragments, are the characteriatica; in other parts we have beautifully 
wooded valleys, while eleewhere there are dense forests of the stately deodar, 
or some of the less valuable pines. 

Timber-catching.—This brings much employment and gain to the people, 
Far back in the mountains, the deodars are felled and cut up, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising of the river. In May the logs are 
launched. No further care has to be taken of them; they are left to the 
chance of finding their way down a distance of from 150 to 200 miles. From 
Riasi, 20 miles above Akniir, to a place as far below it, this 40 miles is the 
space along which the logs are caught and brought to land. Nearly the 
swhole population of the places along the river bank occupy themselves in the 
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work, for it comes at a time when farm work is slack. The plan isto provide 
what is called a sarnd, a goat-skin carefully taken off and carefully closed 
wherever an opening occurs; the end of one foreleg only is left open for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up with a bit of 
string ; to the hind legs are attached loops through which the mao puts his 
bare legs, and the stiff inflated skin comes up in front of his chest. Standing 
at a point whence he knows the ecnrrent will force him out into mid-channel, 
the man waite till a log of timber comes opposite to him, and dashing in he 
soon reaches it; and, exerting force and skill, guides it to a sheltered nook, 
‘the places convenient for this are known, and men are ready at each to 
receive the loge, while a mnashi is by to measure the timber. There are some 
thirty stations for this work within the space mentioned. Few logs escape. 
Some of the timber comes from as far away as the Chamba territory, above 
Pédar, where the Panjéb forest department fell it, Some is felled by the 
Maharéja’s forest department. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes and cut “it into logs of length vary- 
ing, according to the use the timber is to-be put to, from 10 to 20 feet 
or more, and to mark them in'somé distinctive way. The logs are then rolled 
down the sides of the hills, or down some small ravine of regular slope, to the 
river. 

“The work is done in the spring and early summer, or if deferred till 
autumn, it would be but in preparation for the next year. So that on the’ 
rising of the river, from the snow-melting, in May, June, July, and August, 
the logs may float away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck on the 
rocks or stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through the 
mountain country to where the river debouches into the plains.” (Drew.) 

Some others belong to contractors, to whom the right of felling has been 
sold. These different properties are recognised by the marke cut on the logs 
in the forest. Thousands of logs are caught in this way every senson ; 20,000 
logs, belonging to the Mahardja’s forest department, have been caught in one 
year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet of timber, and would have a 
value of more than £20,000, The next stage in the timber business is to 
concentrate the logs, especially to bring down to Aknur those that have been 
caught higher up, This is done, when the force of the current has slightly 
moderated, by forming small rafts of three or four loge each and guiding them 
down, Collected at Akndr, the timber is either sold there or made up into 
larger rafts of fifty or sixty loge, and floated down some 50 miles to Wazfrabdd, 
whence it is distributed over the Panjéb. The felled timber used to be nearly 
all deodar, that being the wood that stands best against the destructive white. 
ant; but latterly Pisns exce/sa has been tried for railway sleepers; young 
trees of Pinus longifotia have always been sent down for roofing the small 
houses of the natives. (Drew.) 

We will now very briefly describe the characteristics of the forest tracts 
as Far as is known. 

Beginning with the most eastern portion of cis-Himalayan districts, we 
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have firatly the valley of the Chendb. The river offers remarkable facilities 
for the transport of timber, and above Akndr fdrus (awimmera) are hardly 
needed to disengage the logs, Pédar is the highest tract in Kashmir terri- 
tories on the Chenab river; from it a large amount of deodar is obtained, the 
forests being favorably situated for the felling of the'trees. In Padar the upper 
part of the forests consists mostly of silver fir and Pinus ercetea ; a little lower 
down appears the spruce fir; the deodars continue nearly to the river, a few 
hundred feet only at the lowest part being covered with hizh brushwood. The 
Chenéb is here a rapid stream, running through a deep, rocky channel. On the 
north side the forest is much more luxuriant than on the opposite, aud then it 
usually is on slopes facing south; this is enused by the great depth and 
narrowness of the ravine through which the river flows. The south side of 
the valley, where not absolutely precipitous, is covered with forest, most 
frequently of pine. On the morth side, though the upper parts are often bare 
and grassy, yet the banks of the river are usually well-wooded, and all the 
ravines which are deep and shady are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, birch, and.many other trees, Poplara are 
planted near the villages, and algo apricots and walnuts, West of Ashdari is a 
forest of oak (Quercus Ilex). Following the Chenéb downwards towards 
Kishtwar we find at the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has 
enabled the seed to lodge, deodar trees crowning the rocks: the banks of the 
river consist. of great broken cliffs, or rocky slopes that rise direct from the 
tiver for 6,000 or 7,000 feet. On the south side are dense forests, which, 
between Bagni and Kishtwar, consist of deodar, Pinus ezcelsa, oak, chestnut, 
with underwood of hazel. Lower down the river, at Rémbén, the north side 
of the valley is partially covered ‘with a forest, but from the general southerly 
agpect not a great proportion ; it is only where side-slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest trees 
and bushes are scattered. In a shady ravine, through which the road to the 
Banihal pass runs, there is a wood in which alder, oak, walnut, and celfts are 
found. On the slope above Rémbdn, Péans fongtfolva grows scattered on the 
hillside ; near the river there ie no forest in any part of the valley, byt a few 
trees of the Pinus longifolia scattered about the banks. On the south side, 
scattered woods of this same tree are at firat met with, and at 4,000 feet the 
Quercus lanata appears. Round the village of Balota are some fine tuble-topped 
deodars, pevhaps the relic of a former forest. At 6,00 feet a fine forest 
commences, Between Ramban and Riasf the lower slopes on the south side, 
which have been greatly denuded of trees, were formerly covered with fir 
forest. 


Between Riasi and Akadr the timber is caught as described above. 


In the Jower part of the Bhutna valley woods of oak, alder, horse-chestnut, 
and ash are met with, Higher up, foreste of pines, and above Hamiari, in the 
ravines, are groves of poplar and walnut; a few trees of the same kind aud 
birch being scattered about the hillsides, At Machel the mountain sides are 
barer; there are some stunted deodars, but at a height of 3,800 feet the 
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growth of that tree altogether ends; spruce and silver fir continue further ; 
birch, which firet appears at 8,000 feet, grows higher than all the others. 

The sides of the Banihél stream are beautifully wooded; among the trees 
being deodar, oak, Pinus dongifolia, rhododendron, silver fir, elm, alder, celtis, 
poplar, willow, Ptnus excelsa, and walnut. 

These tributaries are all rapid in their course, and have rocky beds; the 
angles they flow in are often considerable, and they are generally practicable 
only for logs of sleeper or other short lengths. 

The Jhelum, with its great tributary the Kishan Ganga, is the next great 
river upon which timber-felling operations can be carried on. The Kashmir 
government monopolises the timber trade, and the only kind of wood (besides 
some citi ( Pinus longifolia) from the Pinch, a small tributary) sent down is 
the deodar, which is despatched as soon ag the snow melts, and is collected 
and sold at Jhelum, in British territory. It is calculated that the average 
supply, exclusive of British timber from Kéghén, is about 2,000 logs, and 
some of the timber is 50 feet in length. 

Besides the deodar, the Pinus excelsa, Pinus longifolia, ash, olive, plane, 
hazel, walnut, and maple, are procurable. 

The valley of the Indus, in that part which is withia Kashmir territories, 
ie almost bare of trees. No forests are seen; in the district of Rondté one first 
sees anything approaching to a wood; here the Pinus excelsa grows in small 
groves in several places on the south side of the river. Thomson says that 
during the winter he spent at Skardd, the wood supplied for fuel was almost 
entirely edeagnus, no wild timber growing in the country. Poplar and willow, 
and in Rondt the plane tree, are\cultivated round the villages in all parts of 
the Indus valley. The pencil cedar is rather common in Rondi. Colonel 
Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation round about 
Gilgit :-— 


‘The pencil cedar ¥ have found continuously from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. Tho 
Pinus sxcelea has a more limited range, as it grows only between 3,500 and 12,000 feet, 
The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. ‘he edible pine grows in Astor. It is also found 
around Chaprot, and thick forests of it occur just below Gor. The birch is very common 
throughout Gilgit. Besides these, the tamarisk appears to thrive well. There are no oaks, 
and the wild olive is rare.”” 


In the Astor valley the birch and Pinus exrcelsa are found. 

The second class of forest lands are the hillsides of the inferior Himalaya, 
where access to the plains is comparatively easy. Between the Chenéb and 
the Ravi the hills bordering the plains are clothed with forest; it is a close 
forest of trees, 20 to 30 feet high, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphus Jujuba, with an underwood of the shrub called drenkar, which grows 
to a height of 8 or 4 feet. Between the Chenadb and the Jhelum, the hills in 
the eastern portion are covered with brushwood and aspen trees scattered ; 
more to the westward, by the Panch river, the low hills have the acacia and 
others, with the undergrowth of brenkar; on the higher ridge is forest of 


long-leafed pine. — 
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These forests in the low hills sometimes spread down into the plain; the 
greatest space of flat ground now occupiel by one, is close below Jamd, the 
forest having here been preserved by command, 

Farther within these outer hills there is not such a growth as to make a 
forest ; it ia rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a 
shrubby form, with exphorbia, which grows to a large size, and occasionally 
mango, pipal, banyan, bambi and palm. The Pinus longifolia is ususily 
found first as one goes inwards on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
(Drew.) 

Trees.—OF trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar (Cedrus Deodara, supposed 
to be identical with the cedar of Lebanon) merits the first notice. Ite 
botanical range extends from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and in 
its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 100 to 200 feet, and 
has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The deodar forests are very extensive 
and of great value. So. durable is its timber, that some used in the construc- 
tion of one of the wooden bridges over the Jhelum was found little decayed 
after exposure to the weather and water for above 400 years. 

Vigne writes :— 


“ A deodar, ao large as to require fifteen men to carry it on their shoulders, is worth about 
R16 on its arrival at the city; aud a circular block of the same wood, a yard in height and 
thickness, is worth about a shilling. No wood but the deodar is used, I was told, in heating 
a bath, on account of its superior perfume.” 


Drew says :— 


“The deodar here is much more like the cedar of Lebanon than the tree, still young ; 
growing in England, would Jead one to suppose, the bending form of the boughs, as well as 
the particular light tint of green of the young plant, are lost as the tree grows, and the 
branches come to jut straight out and to make flat dark-leaved layers. 

“In Pédar, deodar forests occur in such positions as muke it practicable to fell the trees 
for timber for use in the Panjdb. The necessary condition is, that the slope on which the 
trees grow should be near a large stream ; without an extreme amount of labor the logs can 
be moved or slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, where they will float away down 
the stream. 

“Since the beginning of British rale in the Panjdb, the demand for deodar timber has 
been great, In former.times, to some extent, but atill more since the British came there, the 
Panjab has called on the Himalayas to supply it with timber; of all the Himalayan trees 
the deodar has been proved to be the best to resist destructive insects, especially the white+ 
ants, which abound in the plains. 

“In the course of years the most favorably situated forests in the Chendb valley have 
been felled, and there now remain chiefly trees which are either of a less girth than can be 
used to be the best advantage, or at such a distance from the stream-bank that the transport 
of the logs to the water is difficult, or, may be, would involve a probibitory expense. 

“What was considered a good tree waa one whose girth a few feet above the ground 
would not be under 9 feet, and whose height, for useful timber, was 60 to 70 feet; now in 
the forests we passed through, from Kishtwar to Pédar, the common girth was 6 or 6 feet 
only.”” 


A dark, strong-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is made from 
the deodar, It is of the nature of a wood-oil, and between an oleo-resin and 
a true oil. 
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An oil is also made from the seeds of the deodar cones. These oils are 
used in preparing inflated skins for river use, and to preserve timber from 
insects, Tar is made from the dry distillation of pine chips, both of deodar 
and Pinus longifolia. One seer of wood yields about 2'6 chitaks of tar and 43 
chitaks of charcoal. To procure a seer of tar requires about six seers four 
chitaks of wond chips to charge the pot, and two maunds six seers and nine 
chitake of chips for fuel. A resin is also made from the deodar, ‘ Although 
nearly all the ensily-reached deodar trees uf large size have been cut down, 
there atill remain in the valleys of the Chenéb and its tributaries forests that 
may be made available by longer slides ; and there are besides, in places very 
accessible, numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber,” ; 

Peneil cedar.—This cedar is found in Kashmfr and Ladék. At Hemis 
Shukpa is a grove of 100 or 200. ‘The girth of several of these trees is 6 or 7 
feet, and some that have irregular trunks measare 10 feet and more. They 
taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of 40 feet. 

Pinus longifolia,—-The long-leated pine (whose native names are cif/ and 
ehéy!), » tree whose needle. foliage is of ‘n light, bright-green color, is 
usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost 
ridge. Drew found it there at a level of 1,400 feet, but only of a stunted form. 
On the broken plateaux and dry hillsides one sees fair-sized trees of it soat- 
tered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; at favorable spots, one sees whole woods 
of it, but even these are not so close and thick as those of the Pinus ercelsa 
which cover the higher hills. The highest range of Pinus longifolia seems to 
be 5,500 feet, or it may be a little more (Baden-Powell says 7,000 fevt), 
From the facility of obtaining this wood and its lower price, little else is used 
in many places in the Panjab. There are two varieties known to traders—one 
with straight and the other with twisted fibre; the former is much preferred, 
especially when required for planks...The bark is employed in preparation of 
charcoal, and the resin for dreasing sores. Barnes says that in hot and exposed 
positions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In 
sheltered localities, however, the forest consists almost entirely of erect, well- 
shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet long, and planks upwards 
of 2 feet in width. The luxuriance and compactness of the timber incrense 
with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate of this region 
appears to be the best suited for its development; above and below this point 
the tree gradually deteriorates. Chér is useless for railway sleepers, as it will 
not stand exposure to weather, 

The bark ia of great lightness, but immense thickness, being formed of a 
series of almost cork-like layers, till it is nearly 4 inches thick in some cases. 

The turpentine made from this tree acts as a stimulant diaretic, and is princi- 
pally used in diseases of the urinary organs, chronic bronchitis and hemorrhages, 
algo in rhenmatiem and fevers. 

‘Tar 1s made from the chips, 1t is a stimulant diuretic, principally used in 


Y Not yi, as stated in Major Bates’ Guzetteer. Yar is the uative name for the Pisns excelsa, 
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chronic bronchitis and skin diseases; also in phthisie, and as an application to 
ulcers. TItis also used to remedy itching of the skin in camels during the cold 
seagon. 

Pinus excelsa.—Lofty pine (called ydér in Kashmir). It grows at an eleva. 
tion of from 7,060 to 11,000 feet, and its name (exce/ea) refers to the height 
at which it fourishes, not to, ite stature, which in general is nothing remark- 
able, though specimens occur of 120 feet in height. It does nat, however, 
grow as high as the deodar. Thomson mentions seeing a stunted trea at 
12,500 feet on the north-east side of the Runang pass (Kandwar). The wood 
is white and free from knots, and so resinous as to be need for flambeaux, 
It is the principal building material at Mari; as it retaing its resin, it is 
stronger and superior to all other pines, and is much esteemed for charcoal for 
smelting iron ore. It grows in all parts of the cis-Himalayan districts, and 
also in Rondd in Baltistén,’ It does not grow in Ladak. 

Thomson writes :— 

“The Pinus excelea occurs iv small groves in several places on the south side of the River 
Indus near Roudt at elevations of from 8,000°to0,009 feet. It waa firat observed opposite 
the village of Siri (Tsdri), but is more plentifal about the foot of Rondd. One or two trees 
occur close to the river on the north bank. The oscurrence of this tree must be considered 
to indicate a greater degree of humidity than exista in the upper part of the Indus valley. 
Godwin-Austen says it is here of tall growth.” 

Pinus Gerardiana, or the edible pine.—The only places where Drew has met 
with it in the Kashmir State are in Pédar and near Diigo in the Astor valley; 
it is a large spreading tree with smooth bark. Scattered individual trees are 
found in the Padar forests, Thomson thus describes these trees :— 

“They are quite distinct from the Pinus longifolia und Pinus excelea, being more 
conrpact, with much shorter leaves and a very peculiar bark, felling off in large patches ao as 
to leave the trunk nearly smooth. They bear an abundauce of large pendulous cones, about 
the size of a small pineapple, containing, like the stone pine of Europe, edible nuts of an 
elongate, oblong form, which, when roasted like chestnuts, are agregable to the taste, though 
with a little flavor of turpentine. ‘his tree has been repeatedly tried in the rainy districts 
of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a dry climate being essential to it. The wood is 
vot used.” 

Firs.—-The only firs appear to be the silver fir and the spruce fir. Thomson 
mentions seeing what he thought was a silver fir on the south side of the 
Chenéb valley in Padar; it also grows in Badrawér. Elevation 8,000 to 
11,000 feet. The wood is not so much valued as that of the other pines, 
but is used for shingles in roofing, being cleft, not sawn inte pieces. This 
tree much resembles the spruce fir. This latter occurs in Pédar, Badrawér, 
and in the Stok valley, north of the Indus in Baltistén. The wood when 
under cover lasts pretty well, but is generally not much valued as it splits 
easily, It makes beautiful laths. It grows plentifully at an elevation of 
9,000 to 11,000 feet, aud is often 100 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It is 
the least valued of all the Indian conifers. 


! Godwin-Austen waa told that thie trae occurredin all the shady ravines in the watershed 
between the Indus and Shigar. 
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Yew (Taxus baccata).-The common yew, called “ postal,” abounds, The 
bark of this tree is exported to Ladék, where it is used by the Bhota as a 
substitute for tea. In Léh it is catled sang. 

The timber is good, heavy, and durable, and takes a good polish. It is 
used for bows and jampdn poles. It grows at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,500 feet, It altera its appearance, as well as its form of growth, very 
much when it grows in the higher latitudes and in deep forests. It is a large 
tree with a naked trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom attains 
any great height; the thick trunk generally dwindles away or divides into 
branches at a few feet above the ground. The leaves and berries are poisonous 
to cattle. The former are said to be sedative and are used in epilepsy. A 
drug is made from it which is used in epilepsy and indigestion. 

Oak,—It is a remarkable fact—one that has been noticed by Dr. Faleoner, 
Dr. Thomson, and Mr, Drew—that on the south side of the Kashmir valley, 
one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the elevation of the 
ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the Panjab hills, these 
trees are abundant, 

There are several varieties: The Quercus demicarpifolia, called by the 
natives Ared, flourishes on hills that have a southern aspect ; it grows certainly 
as high as 1],500 feet, and Drew thinks it reaches to close on 12,000 feet. 
The timber is much esteemed by the natives, but on account of the height at 
whieh it grows, it is seldom brought to market. The tree is very tall and 
straight. Jt seldom grows below 8,000 feet. Another variety is the Querens 
Nex ; ita wood is hard, heavy, and tough. It is always a small rigid tree. 

‘The timber of all oaks is hard-and good, and so heavy that it will not float, 
and consequently when the logs are launched into the rivers they are supported 
between pines or daméds, 

All the Himalayan species are evergreen, and the leaves afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 

Elm.—The elm is frequently met with in the cis-Himalayan district, 
Thomson writes :— 

“A amall-leaved elm which is common nenr Tagar, in Nubr¢, is apparently wild, I have 
not met with this tree elsewhere in Tibet, but Mr. Vigne mentions that he met with an elm 
in the mountains between Shigur and Khapala. It appears to be the same as a species 
common in the forests of the lower valleys of Kashmir.” 

The wood of the large-leaved elm is porous, but durable when constantly 
wet. It is therefore much used for damp foundations. The wood of the small. 
leaved elm is more open-grained than the English elm, and is less esteemed 
than the last named. 

Cypress.——The cypress (native ard) is common in gardens, but does not 
appear to be indigenous, Thomson mentions a very small species which grew 
in the watercourses in the valley of the Shyok ; it appeared to be a dwarf state 
of a species common in the plains of India. The wood of the sard is remark 
ably durable. A drug is made from the cypress, which is used as an aromatie 
stimulant in piles, and to purify the blood. The wood and fruit are said to be 
astringent and anthelmentic. 
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Chundr—-The biin or chundr, a species of palm tree (Platanus orientalis), 
is also considered an exotic, but is probably nowhere found more abuadant or 
luxuriant than in Kashmir. By order of the Mogul emperors, a grove, com- 
posed of chundrs and poplars, was planted in every village in Kashmir, and 
these, now at their full growth, are among the greatest ornaments of the 
valley. Most of these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor of Kashmir, 
Alf Mardén Khén, who exercised his office under Shah Jahén from 1642 
to 1657. Baron Hiigel proves the chundr to be exotic from the fact that it 
has ceased to be reproductive in this soil; and Vigne, who saw a chundr tree 
at Th&ya, and believes that it is nowhere found nearer the plains of India, 
states that the largest specimens he ever met with were in the valley opposite 
to Therapia, on the Bosphorus, and at a village in Avin, under the Elburz 
mountains near Tihréu; this latter measured 66 feet in girth. Dr. Elmslie 
says that he has not seen a chundr tree in Kashmir with a greater girth than 
87 feet. The wood is said to be good for building purposes, but there is a pro. 
hibition against cutting it. It is used in the manufacture of papier-macké 
boxes, It is rather soft, but well suited for furniture, doors, and turnery, 
Its bark is sometimes subject-to a morbid-hypertrophy, which has many, if 
not all, the properties of cork. 

The propagation of the chundr tree is eaid to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty ; planting barley round the young cuttings is supposed to accelerate 
their growth, 

Poplar.—Poplars (pAras) and time trees attain great, size and luxuriance ; 
of the former there are two species in the valley, one of which is called the 
Kashmfr poplar, the other the K4bul poplar. 

The poplars in the trans-Himalayan districts are of two sorts—one a 
spreading tree with large cordate leaves, which is common in all the villages 
up to the highest limit of tree cultivation; it is quite identical with the 
Populus balsamifera. The other is a tall, erect, and slender tree, with much 
darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems to be the common black poplar of 
Europe. 

The wood of all poplars is soft, white, easily worked, and suitable for 
carving. 

The Populus alba seems to be indigenous in some of the Himalayan 
valleys south of Kashmir; and also occurs in Chorbat in Baltistén. It is 
used for roofing in Lad&k. 

A drug is made from the Populus a/ba which acts as a tonic, It is 
used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. Its bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. 

The Populus euphratica occurs at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
but appears to be far from common, and to confine itself to hot sandy places. 
In several parts of Nubré it is common enough, but only, as far as Thomson 
observed, on the south side of the Shyok. This poplar is also remarkable 
for the changeable shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid, and 
coarsely toothed, to narrow, linear, and quite entire. The tree is much used 
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for fuel. The timber is good, not very hard, white or yellow, and suitable for 
turning. The twigs are used for tooth-brushes, 

The wood of the Populus cilicta is not valued. The coma of the seed is 
good for paper-material. : 

Chestunt.—The mountain glades produce a species of wild chestnut tree 
(tduvakdén), which attuins a size in general far exceeding that of the European 
variety. 

Maple. —Common in Kashmir ; wood not much esteemed, 

Birch.—The bhojpatr ov bivch (Betula tartarica), and alder, approach the 
limit of perpetual congelation. 

The birch is more hardy than the alder, and extends to a greater elevation. 
The bark is easily detached without injury to the tree, and is Jargely used 
by the natives of the valley for spreading over the roofs of houses, and, 
separated into thin sheets or leaves, as paper for packing goods in; it keeps 
out the damp most thoroughly. It is also used for umbrellas, for writing 
upon, for the flexible tubes of Aééas, and even for lining clothes, The wood. 
is good, used for cups, common turnery, and for fuel by travellers. From 
the birch tree a drug is made which “is “used. in sprains and bruises. It is 
said to be useful iu disorders of the bile and blood, also ear-ache. 

Alder.—This tree oceurs in the shady ravines in Kashmfr. The timber is 
hard, firm, and dificult to cut, of a pale brownish-red color. It is used for 
gunpowder charcoal, but nut for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tanning. 

4Ash.—This tree does not occur frequently, but is found in Rondé ia 
Baltistén, as well as the cis-Himalayan districts, Tbere ave two kinds, the 
large ash and the crab ash. ‘he wood of the former is excellent, strong, tough, 
and elastic, like English ash. The latter furnishes a good elastic wood of 
small size, suited for staves, sampdn poles, and ploughs. Grows at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Huzel,—Thie tree is met with in Kashmir. The timber is elastic, but 
small, used in making rings for coolies, hoops, &. Elevation 8,000 feet. 
From the nut a drug is made, which is used for coughs and special diseases, 

Hotiy~In the valleys of Budrawér a species of holly (4urau) is very 
abundant, and is used as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces 
berries. The wood is heavy, hard, and fine-graiued, and is used for various 
purposes of carpentry. 

Acacia.—Close forests of these trees, 201 and 30 feet in height, are met 
with in the outermost range of hills nearest the plains, here are two kinds, 
the Acacia arabica (native kikar) and the Acacia modesta (native phu/di), he 
wood of the former is dark brown, hard, tough, and often crooked. It is 
most extensively used for agricultural implements, makes excellent tent pegs, 
and, excapt box and olive, is the best wood fur cog-wheels, teeth of machinery, 
and blocking tackle. The tree is of rapid growth, requirea no water, and is 
worthy of cultivation, 16 produces a useful gum, and its pods are a favorite 
food for sheep and goats. The bark is used for tanning, and gives a reddish 
tinge to the leather ; it is also used by the natives in snake-bites, and as an ap-~ 
plication to cancer and ulcers, and in fermenting sugar for distilling, The 
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gum exudes principally in March and April: there are two kinds, the red and 
the white ; the former is the most efficacious. It ie used in coughs, rheuma- 
tism, mucous discharges, &. It has been employed as a local application in 
bleeding and burns. 

The timber of the Acacia modesta ig hard and tough, but inferior to that 
of the Acacia arabica, It is used for charcoal, ploughs, and wheelbarrows. It 
grows readily in poor sandy soils. A gum is made from it which is sometimes 
used instead of gum-arabic. The roots are made into slow matches ; they are 
firat beaten, to separate the bark, and then twisted into a match and dried. 

Willow.—Two varieties of willow (Sadie alta) grow in the Kashmir valley ; 
the musk willow, muska ofr and the cota vfr, The twigs are used in basket- 
making, and the Hindtis of the valley clean their teeth with them ; they also 
chew them to sweeten their breath and improve the digestion, 

The native akims regard a pediluvium of the leavea as very efficacious 
in cholera, Branches of the willow are cut and the leaves stored up as fodder 
for oxen, sheep, and goats in the winter time. The weeping willow does not 
grow in Kashmir, but is said to be found on the Rattan Pir, to the south of 
the Panjdl range. 

The willow occara in Baltistén and Ladék, where it is often grown in 
regular plantations, being planted in rows, and frequently pollarded, the 
twigs being in great demand for baskets and other useful purposes in go trees 
less a country, When allowed to grow to their full eize, they spread much, 
and attain a length of upwards of 30 feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet 
are mostly European forms. Saliz fragilis and s. alba are the most common. 
The wood of the latter is used for boarding, and the leaves are highly valued 
in winter as food for sheep. From the latter tree a drug is made which acts 
as a tonic, and is used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases, 

Zizyphus Jujuba.—This tree is found on the outermost hills bordeving on 
the plains ; the natives call it Jér, The wood is hard and durable, and, when 
of sufficient size, may be turned to manv useful purposes. It is made into 
combs, charpais, clogs, and saddletrees ; all these purposes indicate toughness. 

The fruit called jujube is suid to be nourishing. The berries are considered 
by the natives to purify the blood and to assist digestion. 

The bark is said to be a remedy for diarrhoea. The root is said to be used 
ng a decoction in fever, and also, powdered, to be applied to alcers and old 
wounds. The leaves are used to polish gems. ‘The seeds are used as an 
astringent in diarrhcea. 

Euphorbia.—This grows in the outermost hills, and is confined to the 
hottest and driest slopes ; it is remarkable for its peculiar shape, its thick, 
fleshy, five-angled branches, and its milky juice, It frequently attains a 
considerable height, 20 to 30 feet. When old, the stem contains a regular, 
though loose and fibrous, wood, and it is often used for firewood. A gutta- 
percha-like substance is obtained from the juice, which may be used as a 
waterproof coating. 

Eleaguus conferla.—Moorcroft states that the sanjit,a species of eleagnns, 
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is plentiful in Kashmir ; its fruit by distillation yields a beverage which the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. ‘Phe wood is small. 

Thomson mentions this tree both in Baltistén and Nubré. 

Juniper.—Junipers (yetin) and rhododendrons (¢é¢ak-teun) grow on the 
mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and furnish the only fuel procurable at 
that elevation. 

Riadodendron.—-The wood of this tree is coarse, brittle, and brown in 
color, and little used except for fuel. It may be had, however, for posts, &c., 
as large as 6 inches in diameter. The flowers are made into a jelly. 

Dankne.—This grows in the hills from 5,000 to 8,000 feet ; it is known in 
Kuehmir as sanarkat. From the bark paper is made. The fibre of the bark 
also possesses great tenacity and makes strong ropes, 

‘ Berberry—The fruit of this is dried for currants, and its yellow-juiced 
root and wood yield an extract called ras. Wood too small to be of much 
use except for firewood. 

Celtis.—The brimij (Celtis caucastca), a species of nettle tree, abounds in 
the cemeteries and near zfdérats and shrines, but is not found in the forests. It 
is the most tropical of all theplants that grow in the Kashmir valley. The 
timber is rather soft, and used for firewood. It is a large, rapid-growing tree. 
Its bark is used as cordage. ‘he inner fibres of the bark are by the native 
reticulated into a kind of fabric. ‘he leaves are said to be used in polishing 
horns. 

Banydn (fievs indiea) is found among the low hills bordering the 
plains, ‘The wood of all the jicus family (which includes the pipal) is soft, 
and seldom used except for firewood. Neither the banydu nor the pipal are 
allowed to be cut by villagers. The leaves afford valuable food for camels, 
The aérial roots were much used by the Sikhs for making slow matches for 
their matchlocks, The roots are beaten to separate the bark, and the fibres 
are twisted into a match and dried. The leaves are spplied to bruises. The 
juice contains caoutchouc ; it is occasionally used in toothache, and also applied 
to cracked soles of the feet. The bark is supposed to be a tonic. 

Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is also found among the low hills near the plains, 
and is considered sacred. From it a drug is made, used in cough and asthma ; 
it is considered by the natives cool and dry; the young leaves are said to be 
useful in affections of the skin and boils. ‘The bark is noted to be an astrin- 
gent. The fruit is said to be laxative and to promote digestion. 

Bambié,.—This tree is found among the lower hills, The varied uses of 
this valuable plant are admirably described by Major Drury, some extracts of 
whose account follow :— 

“Of it are made implements for weaving ; the post and frames of the roofs of huts ; sca‘ 
folding for buildings; portable stages for native processions; raised floora for granaries ; 
stakes for nats in rivers; rafts, masts, oars, yards, spars, and boat decks. It is used for 
building bridges across creeke; for fences; as a lever for raising water for irrigation ; and for 
flag poles, Several agricultural implements are made of it, as are also carta, doolies or litters, 


and biers; the shafts of spears, bows, and arrows, clubs, and fishing rods. A joint of Lamba 
serves as @ holder for pens, small instruments, and tools, It is used as acase in which 
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things of little bulk are sent toa distance. A jointof bambd answers the purposes of a 
bottle ; and a section of it as a measure for solids and liquids in the bazar. A piece of it is 
used as a blowpipe, and as atube in a distilling apparatus. A small bit of it, split at one 
ond, ser'ves as tongs to take up burning charcoal; and a thin elip of it is sharp enongh to 
be used as aknife in shelling betel-nuts, &c. Its surface is so hard, that it anawers the 
purpose of a whetstone upon which the ryote sharpen their bill-hooks, sickles, &c. Cut into 
lengths, and with the partitions knocked ont, the stems form durable water-pipes, or by a 
little contrivance are made into cases for holding papers ; slit into atrips, they afford a most 
durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and even the sails of boats. 
Lhe fibre is used for rope and for paper-making.” 

Date-palm.—The wild date (Phaniz sylvestris) is another of the tropical 
trees found among the lower hills near the plains. Rafters may be made from 
it; also pillars and water-troughs. It yields a rope fibre. Its leaves are 
fibrous, and fans and mats are abundantly made from them, ‘The fruit, in 
some parts of the Panjab, forms a staple of food. Dates are carefully pre. 
served when beginning to get ripe, by a piece of matting being put over them 
to prevent the ravages of birds, 

Fothergilla involucrata.—This tree is common in Kashmir and the Chen&b 
valley, but is of small size. The-wood is hard.and tough, and is used for pegs 
and indoor work ; also for the/auspension bridges'called jAda, 

Chob-t-Paut.—Vigne mentions a tree, culled chob-i-paut, in the Persian 
language, which he thus describes :— 

“In general form it resembles a gigaatic hazel or tho ground ash, having straight 
branches, averaging about 2} inches in diameter, and 10 or 16 feet in height, The leaf isa 
amall one, but somewhat resembles that of the hazel in shupe. Its fruit is in clusters of 
small nuts. Its wood is remarkable for its hardness, and is much used by the natives when 
wood of that quality is required. In hardness and general appearance it much resembles box, 
though somewhat darker in color, I should think that it would make an excellent lance. 
wood. The beat kind of tent-pegs are made from it, as they do not split under the mallet ; 
and they can be made so thin as scarcely to occupy more than half the space of those made 
from other wood. The chob-i-paut, which is, Lam told, a fothergilla, is very common in 
the straths and mountain sides at the westorn end of Kashmfr, but I do not remember to 
have seen it in the eastern. I found it in Badrawdr, but nowhere to the south of Doda. The 
elevation at which it grows is between 5,500 and 4,400 feet, and, as far as can judge, I 
should say that a circle whose opposite poles were placed upon the two last-mentioned places, 
would embrace the entire region in which I should expect to find it.” 

Sandalwood.__E mslie states that there is said to be a forest of sandalwood 
(ésandum) in Wama Divi, in the Kuthdér pargaxa, beyond Islamabad. 

Sycamore.—Thomson mentions this as occurring in Padar on the north 
side of the Chenéb, in the Banihal valley. 

Plane tree (Platanua orientalis) called chundr (g.v.) by the natives. 

Fruits,—Hiigel, a sound and well-informed botanist, who, however, made 
but a short stay in the valley in the depth of winter, considers Kashmir 
superior to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits ; 
Vigne, on the contrary, esteemed them inferior to those of Little Tibet and. 
Kandahér. Girdlestone says it is rare to get any fruits of first-rate quality 
in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, no heed being given 
to manuring, pruning, and grafting. 

Mulberry —The mulberry grows very abundantly in Kashmir, and the 
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people eat largely of the fruit, of which they are very fond. The Kashmiris 
have a saying that God has been very pood to provide the beara with such ex- 
cellent food, The fruit lies scattered, and rots around the villages so abun- 
dant is it, and the bears are surfeited with its lusciousness, The mulberry is 
also cultivated in parts of the Indus valley. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard, and highly esteemed ; it is used 
for furniture, parts of boats, &c, The leaves form a valuable fodder for 
cattle. 

Girdlestone enumerates the following eight kinds of mulberry—sfdé (black), 
safid, beddna, charitul, shahtut, tét kabuli, chokahtdl, titdoshakhdh. 

Palnut.-—The walnut tree flourishes in a remarkable manner in Kashmir, 
The nuts ripen about the middle of September, the trees are then beaten, and 
the fall of the nut to the ground detaches the outer rind. The trees yield 
from four to six thousand nuts annually ; some few as many as ten thousand, 
or even more. 

The government shure is nominally half the crop, but the villagers assert 
that after the numerous officials interested|in the collection of the government 
dues have been satisfied, only about a quarter of the crop remains to the culti- 
vator. 

The government share, which is estimated while the fruit ie on the trees, 
is either paid in cash or in the oil whieh is extracted from the nuts. 

Walnut. oil is extensively used for all onlinary purposes and is highly 
esteemed by the natives, but strangers to the valley cannot indulge in it with 
impunity. For illuminating purposes it is mixed with linseed (a/si) and other 
oils, as when used by itself it does not burn freely. 

Almost the whole of the walnuts produced in Kashmir ave converted into 
oil, only a very small proportion being preserved for food, 

The shells, which are used for fuel, are removed before the kernels are sent 
to the oil-press. Walnut trees are always) raised from seeds, which are sown 
in March and germinate in about two months ; the earth is previously prepared 
and manured. 

The vind, in its fresh state, gives a greenish dye much uaed for the cloth 
of which the undress uniform of the soldiers is made; and, in its dry state, a 
darker shade almost amounting to black. 

The walout tree grows in nearly every part of the Kashmfr State, but is 
generally cultivated, and so much valued for its fruit that little of ite timber 
ia available. 

The following are the three principal species :-— 

Kagazi.—This is the finest and most shady tree, and bears the beat fruit, but 
the yield is not large; Gurza/, inferior to the sagast ; want, the commonest spe- 
cies, but yields the largest amount of fruit, 

Vigne states that five kinds of walnuts are found in Kashmir; among 
them the duddul dux, the shell of which is so soft that the nightingales are 
said to peck holes in it! 

The wood of the walnut, when old, is hard and dark. It is used for cabi- 
net work, papicremaché boxes, and gun-stocks, 
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Flies are greatly attracted by the fragrance of the leaves; and the bark is 
frequently used for cleaning the teeth. Moorcroft gives the following parti- 
culars regarding the culture of the walnut and the use of the oil in Kash- 
mir :— 


“The kagazi is eo called from its shell being nearly as thin as paper (Lagaz), so that it 
may be readily broken by the hand; it is the largest of the whole, and its kernel is large and 
easily extracted. It superiority is said to be attributable to its having been originally en- 
gratted ; however this may be, it is now raised from seed alone, and does not degenerate. 
The nuts steeped in water for eizht days are planted in the beginning of March, and the 
shoot generally makes its appearance in about forty days. If reared by grafts, the process is 
performed when the plant is five years old ; the bead, being cut off horizontally, at a conve- 
nient height, is partially slit or opened in its circumference, and the scions are inserted into 
the slits without any binding; but clay-inortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, 
aud kept from being washed away by being enveloped in broad slips of bireh-bark, 

“In Kashmir the walnut tree begins te bear fruit ordinarily when seven years old, but 
two or three years more elapse before it is in full bearing, . This is conceived to be the case, 
when on & single tree the average annual number of nuts brought to maturity amoynta to 
about twenty-five thousand. It has been observed that after a few seasons of full bearing, 
walnut trees fall off in producing fruit, and run with great luxuriance to leaf and branch, 
To this latter condition the Kashmfrfs apply the appellation of “ muat,” and to remedy it 
cut down all the small branches, bringing the tree to the stute of a pollard. During the year 
following shoots and leaves alone ara produced, which are succeeded by a crop of fruit, in 
that ensuing, so abundant as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding sea- 
son. The walnuts which fall whilst jreen furnish the material for a color of this tint, 
which, however, is not permanent ; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers as a 
basin for a fixed black. 

“The country-veople break the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sald to vil-preasets, Kuch asadoad of kernel yields eight paz of oil, each weigh- 
ing six seera, or forty-eight seers in| the whole. About 12,000 asa-loads of walnut-kernels 
are annually appropriated to the oil-preas in Kashmfr. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oil 
for all the uses to which the latter ia applied ; and in Kashmfr, as on the continent of Europe, 

“it is employed in cookery, and alxo for burning in lamps, neither much clogging the 
wick, nor yielding much smoke, It is, however, inferior both for cooking and burning to the 
oil of ¢€¢ (sesarnum). This oil ia sufficiently free from smell to admit of being made the 
medium for extracting the perfume of the jasmin (yasmin), the tuberose (zambak), narcissua 
(nerghiz), chamomile (babena), and of the yellow rose (zeba), The process is managed by 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which being corked is exposed 
to the rays of the sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated for use. Walnut oil is exported to Tibet and brings a considerable profit. 

“* By ancient custom the crop of nuts was equally divided between the government and 
the owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three fourths, leaving but one foorth to 
remunerate the farmer ; yet, under this oppression, the cultivation of the walnut is extended, 
and Kashinfr, in proportion to its aurface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than any 
portion of Europe. Vegetable oils are extensively used in Kashmir, and various substances 
are used in their produstion; nine people out of ten eat oil with their food instead of gAd or 
clarified butter.” 


Caerry.—The cherry tree is cultivated in Kashmir. here sre two kinds, 
habehi and surkh. The bivd-cherry also grows in some parts of the cis- 
Himalayan districts; the fruit of it ie edible, and the kernel yields a poisonous 
volatile oil, similar to oil of almonds, 

Apricot. —Large gqnantities of dricd apricots are imported into Kashmir 
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from Baltistén, and the following different varieties are produced in the val- 
ley :——Gota tsera, tsoki tsera, modari tsera, tetha tsera, khas taera gordol. 

In Tibetén the fruit is called chudi. It is one of the great cultivated 
vegetable products of Baltistén, and upon which the people are largely depend- 
ent for food. Apricots also grow freely on the lower-lying parts of Ladék. 

The flesh of the apricot is separated from the stone and spread out on the- 
house-tops to dry ; when nearly so, it is collected and pressed into the form of 
cakes or round balls, not uncommonly having the kernels put among the flesh, 
This is called “ pating”’ by the Bhots. The best is produced at Shigar and in 
Skardi. Dr. Aitchison writes— 


“T oan only liken it to very dry fruit lozenges, with the full flavor of the apricot, the 
substance melting away upon eating it, without any fibre or leathery consistency. J fancy it 
owes its superiority to the dryness of the climate in which it is prepared, as well as to the 
quality of the fruit.” 


The Bhots call the stones of the apricot ratési, and the kernels, which 
are bitter, stigé. From the kernels-an-oi! is extracted, and for this purpose 
they are largely imported into Léh, as wellas the oi] itself, called stigi- 
mur. 

The wood is hard, but rarely met with sound. It is used for making 
boards of books in Laddk, which are often carved. 

An amber-colored and soluble gum is made from the apricot tree, 

Apple and Pear.—Apples and) pears ripen in the valley early in September, 
and are garnered about the middle of that month. Nature is so bountiful that 
a large proportion of the crop falls to the ground, and is either eaten by the 
cattle or rots uncared for. What remains is collected early in September, the 
men climb the trees and shake the branches ; the fruit which falls to the ground 
is then gathered into heaps, and, if not quite ripe, is spread for a day or two in 
the sun until it reaches maturity. The fruitis then cut up into halves or quar- 
tera, and the pieces threaded on long strings, which are hung to the rafters of the 
dwellings; if, however, the crop is large, it is consigned to capacious Kiltas or 
baskets; in this case great care must be taken that the fruit is thoroughly 
dried before it is put away, otherwise fermentation ensues and it decays. 
If carefully dried, it is said that apples can be preserved for a year; but pears 
do not usually keep good for more than about two months, The variety 
of apple known as the ambir tsént is the most esteemed, and the x¢k pear 
has the preference, both for eating and preserving. : 

Dried fruit forms an important article of food in Kashmir during the 
winter ; as it is coneidered a heating diet, it is always eaten at the morning 
meal; and, for the same reason, whatever remains on the disappearance of the 
winter snows and the advent of spring is given to the cattle. 

It is commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed with walnuts and 
the seeds of the amaranth (ganAdr) ; it is also frequently boiled with milk or 
butter-milk (gurus). 

Dried apples ave called fsdufhué and dried pears faugdut. 
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The following list comprises the different varieties of apples most com- 
monly produced, arranged according to their quality :— 

Ambir tsint—Best description ; ripens late in the autumn; yields the 
largest crop. 

Kudu seri-tatint, 

Safrkund teint. —FEarliest variety. 
Siltrdl-taint, 

Nabid trad tatut, 

Teh teint. 

Tetshukur and balapér,— Worst descriptions, 

The following varieties of pears grow in the valley :— 
Goshi big.—The earliest variety and best for eating. 
Ndét,—Latest and best for keeping. 

Koter nul.—An early surt; a good eating pear. 
Har nak.—Inferior description, 

Dr. Elmslie mentions a species of pear with a thick skin called éanj, of 
which there are the following varieties:—=tsok fanj, modur tanj, khar tavj, sihra 
tanj. The country-people cook the ¢axj in-warm water. 

Apple trees and pear trees are raised from euttings. 

The manufacture of cider and perry was attempted under government 
direction in 1864, but it failed, owing chiefly to the bad quality of the casks. 

The wood of the apple tree is pretty hard and close, good for cog-wheels 
and gun-stocks, but inferior to that of the pear tree, Quantities of apples 
and pears are grown at Basaoli and exported to the plains, They are also 
grown in Ladék and Baltistan. Wild apples, called she, grow on the banks 
of the Chenab. 

The wood of the pear tree is good for carving; it is procurable 6 to 10 
inches in diameter,-but rare. The wood of the wild pear is brown and compact, 
used in Ladék for boards of books,and printing-blocks. Tbe fruit is eaten 
when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar. 

Plum.—The plum tree is cultivated in Kashmir, but does not appear to 
grow wild. The wood is not generally sound, but handsome, resembling pear 
or cherry. It is used in turning; not available in any quantity. , 

Peach,—There are two varieties of peach—modur teunun, the sweet peach, 
and éyut tsunwa, the sour peach, 

Quince.—There are two varieties of quince produced in Kashmir~-‘sot 
bamtstint and modur Lamtséint, the sour quince and the sweet quince. This 
fruit ripens in the mouth of October and is of superior quality ; the tree is 
propagated from cuttings. 

The seeds act as demulcente, and are used by the natives in diarrhea, 
dysentery, sore-throat, and fevers. The dried fruit is used as a refrigerant. 

Orange.—Neither orange, lemon, nor any other species of cifrus arrives at 
maturity in Kashmir, though many attempts have been made to introduce 
them, as the cold of winter proves invariably fatal to them, though Vigne 
imagines both might be grown with the assistance of a little artificial heat. 
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To the low hills and plains of Jami they are cultivated, and as far inland 
as Rimbén.. The timber of the orange tree is hard, but not available in 
quantity, as the tree is evarce, and so much valued for its fruit, 

Guava.—Cultivated in Kashmir. The wood is small, but very hard, and 
is used for handles of tools, mallets, &e. 

Almond,-Cultivated in Kashmir. *The sweet almonds are considered dry 
and warm remedies, and are used in headaches and debilities. Oil ig made of 
them. A branch of the tree ie said to keep flies out of the room in which it is 
placed. 

Mango.-The mango tree is frequently planted in groves in the low hill 
and plains of the Jam province. The wood is open, yet durable if not 
exposed to wet ; it is liable to be worm-eaten, It is much used for packing 
cheats. The fruit is much eaten and is used ag an aperient and a tonic, 
Though this fruit is grown extensively, there are very few good mangoes to be 
obtained; the majority are small in size, very fibrous, sweet, but abounding 
in turpentine. Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are quite flabby 
and soft. 

Olive.—This tree grows in. the Chendb valley and the low hills. The wood 
ia strong, heavy, and compact, good for al] mechanical purposes, but generally 
not obtainable of large size. It is used for the teeth of wheels in the Madbo- 
pdr workshops, or combs, tool handles, &e. 

Plantain,—Grows in the lower portion of the Chen&b valley and in the low 
hills and plains, The leaves are used to apply to inflamed or ulcerated skiu 
asin blisters, The root and stem are considered by natives tonics, and useful 
in disorders of the blood. The fruit is sweet and nutritive, and is considered 
by some to be the original food of man in Paradise ; hence its name (Musa pa- 
radisiaca). 

The art of making flour from the plaintain or preserving it, is apparently 
unknown. 

It is said that the plantain will grow in the poorest soil. A sucker being 
planted, soon attains maturity—some varieties in eight months, others within 
‘a year~each producing a buuch of fruit which may weigh from 25 to 40lbs. 
Each throws out from its roote, and around its stem, from six and seven to 
eight and ten fresh suckers. These form each a distinctive plant. The suckers 
are cut down annually. The fibres may be easily separated; they are then 
washed to free them from pulpy matter and dried in the shade. Ropes may 
then be made. 

Paper of excellent quality has been made of the plantain tree in the Gajrat 
jail in the Panjéb. 

Vine,——Vhere are said to be at least six varieties of grape growing in Kash. 
mfr, of which Dr. Elmslie gives the following enumeration :—4ishmishi dach, 
hrihun dack ov kdwir dach, apaiman dach, din dach or pan dach, hasain dach, 
kaioa dackh, The last variety is so named from its being as black as a crow. 
The first, third, and fifth varieties are said to be the finest. Grapes are in 
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season in Kashmir in the month of September. Unripe grapes, of which the 
Kashmiris make excellent vinegar, are called kur. Moorcroft writes :—- 


*There are said to be eighteen or twenty varieties of grapes in Kashmir, of which four 
only are of foreign introduction. These are the sahibi, of an oblong shape and red colour; 
the maska, round and yellowish-white; the Acseint, of the same colour but long; and the 
kishnish, yellowish-white or green, round and seedless ; this last is small, but the other three 
are large, the sahibi sometimes measuring 4 inches in its largest circumference. ‘They are 
all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches ; those of the maska are not unfrequently 
of the weight of five or six pounds. The sahiéi and maska are both fine table-grapes: wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two. These sorts are usually cultivated on high 
horizontal trellises of wood. The indigenous vines are generally planted at the foot of a pop- 
lar and run up to the height of 50 or 60 feet, bearing abundance of fruit. The grapes are 
commonly thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent, but juicy. They are gathered 
about October and are kept through the winter in shallow earthen vessels till the apring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, and brandy, The making of wine, 
which was discountenanced under the Afghén government, has been revived. The manufac. 
ture is ill-conducted, and the liquor is kept in bottles, which are stopped only with plugs of 
wood, or twisted bark, or paper. No wonder, therefore, that the beverage is indifferent; but 
auch as it is, sufficiently good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmir might be made to rival many of those of Europe.” 


Since the above was written, the manufacture of red and white light wine 
has been successfully undertaken, the manufactory being on the east side of 
the Takht-i-Sulimén, and the vineyards covering the slopes on the opposite 
side of the Dal lake, near Chasma Sahai spring. French specialists ure in 
charge of the vine-growing and wine-making. 

The wines are light and wholesome, | Brandy and champagne have been 
tried. The experiment is conducted by the State, and is not remunerative aa 
yet, but great pains are being taken with the grapes, and to raise first-class 
fruit trees ; and as Kashmfr is likely in future to owe much of its prosperity to 
its fruit, this is one of the most paying directions in which the public revenue 
could be expended. The best indigenous grapes grow at the mouth of the 
Sind valley, and chiefly on the north side, where the vines get a southern 


aspect. 
The officer in charge makes the following report :— 


“The average of wine made yearly is 35,000 bottles, half red and half white, and bee 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 bottles are disposed of to visitora st B14 per dozen. There are 
about 100 aores of vinea now in full bearing, and 50 acres more have been recently planted. 
One hundred and thirty acres planted in 1883-84 are now useless owing to neglect. The 
whole valley is auitable for vine cultivation, and where the soil is rich, cognac could be 
advantageously made. The wines now made sre similar to Medoo and Barsao, and are of 
first quality, containing naturally all the principles necessary to their conservation and travele 
ling. It should be mentioned that there are two difficulties to contend with--(1) that irriga- 
tion is necessary, for which, however, there is plenty of canal water; (2) that the disease 
known as “oidium ” causes much damage, though by using precautions it can be got rid of, 
The indigenous vines are every year covered with this fungus.” 


Pomegranate.«-Three species of pomegranate grow in Kashmfr—tsok dda, 
modur ddn, and jigari ddn, 
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This fruit ripens in September ; it is of inferior quality. 


The rind of the fruit) may be used in tanning; it is also powdered, and 
boiled with milk as an astringent in diarrhea. The fruit is used in fevers and 
debility of the stomach. The husk is used in dyeing. 


Strawberry.—Strawberries are particularly plentiful in the western por- 
tion of the Gurais valley, and it is eaid that a beverage is prepared from the 
roots of the plant, which are collected for the purpose iu October. 


Currant.—A currant, corresponding to the English zante currant, is grown 
ia Baltistén, where it is called basso. The currant is also met with wild in 
Kashnfr. 


Raspberry.—The raspberry is found in Kashmir. 


Cotton.—Cotton (pham) is grown, but’ not extensively; it is sown in 
May, and chiefly upon the wudars, as it does not require much irrigation ; the 
cotton is gathered iu September and October. Vigne states that it was 
formerly produced in considerable abundance and of good quality. 


Tobacco.—Vigne remarks that the tobacco.of Kashmir, of which little is 
grown, has not the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Small quantities of 
tobacco are exported from Kashmir to Ladak. It is grown too in the Sard 
valley. 


Hemp.—This plant grows spontaneonsly along the banks of the Jhelum, 
in the Kashmir valley, forming dense thickets, often 12 to 15 feet in height, 
aud almost impenetrable, It is only used in the manufacture of an intoxicat- 
ing drink called charas, and for smoking. The plant is preserved entire in 
store-houses in the town of Srinagar, till required for consumption. 

In nome parts of the Himalaya the fibre has been used, and a coarse cloth 
for grain-bags and even for personal wear, called d4angeda, has been made ; 
also a strong rope called s¢/. Shoes, or knotted sandals are also made of 
hemp twine, 

Prangos.—Prangos (fitrdsalyin), a plant somewhat resembling fennel, and 
possessing an aromatic smell, is found iu situations about 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, and is especially abundant in the Tilail and Drés valleys to the north 
of Kashmir ; it is collected and used as winter fodder for cattle; the leaves are 
said to be used by the shepherds of Kashmir as a cure for rot in sheep; 
it is also said that they successfully cure the foot-rot by an application of 
a decoction of peach leaves, There seem to be two varieties of prangos ; the 
smaller species has yellow seeds, which shoot out above the plant; the larger 
kind, which throws out a seed-stalk, 4 or 5 feet high, is called Adpat kanapir ; 
this variety is not eaten by cattle, but the bears are said to be very fond of the 
root. 

The seed when eaten by horses is said to produce inflammation of the eyes 
and temporary blindness. The properties of prangos as = food appear to 
be heating, producing fatness in a space of time singularly short. Its highly 
nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy culture, its great duration, its capa- 
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bility of flourishing on land of the most inferior quality and wholly unadapted 
to tillage, impart to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural productions. 

When once in possession of the ground, for which the preparation is easy, 
it requires no subsequent weeding, ploughing, manuring, nor other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage to hay. Burnes saw 
this plant eaten by big fellow-travellers, 

Kuts or wild indigo (Indigofera heterantha) abounds, but the climate is 
said to be too rigorous to permit of the secretion of the coloring matter, 

Kut (Aucklandia costus) grows abundantly on the mountains of Kashmfr, 
at a minimum elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. The plant hasa leaf some- 
thing like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which is powerfully 
aromatic. It belongs to the cynaracephale, a sub-order of the asteracee, of the 
family composite. It is a perennial plant which matures in September, 
the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root-stock. It is supposed to 
be the same as the ancient costue, The government monopolises it, and 
compels each village near to the habitats of this root to collect a certain 
weight annually; each plant is said to yield about ten seers. It is all brought 
to Srinagar, whence it is exported to the Panjab. It thereafter finds its way 
to Bombay, and after that to China, where it is said the Chinese burn 
it in their temples for its fragrant odour. © There are said to be four varieties 
(1) hut ; (8) drankhar ; (3) poshkar ; (4) kor. 

For a maund of the dried article, which only represents half the weight of 
the root as it leaves the ground, Company’s R14 are given at Srinagar, and 
a man in ove day will not dry more than six seers. 

The plant is used in Kashmir ‘as an application to ulcers, a hair-wash, a 
remedy in cholera, a preservative of cloth against the ravages of moths and 
other vermin, a fumigatory ; and by the native Aakéms as an expectorant; it is 
also said to be used to purify water in wells, 

Saffron.—The crocus is extensively eultivated upon the plains around 
Pampir; from the stigmata of the flowers (Crocus sativus) saffvon (Long) is 
obtained. Dr. Elmslie writes :— 

“Vast year 1,380 trdke of saffron were produced, and of this quantity 693 trdks were 
taken by the government. When the season is dry and warm, as many as 2,000 take are 
produced. From six to eight annas, or from nine pence to a shilling, is given for a tola 
weight or 180 grains of saffron,” 

Saffron is used as a frequent condiment and medicine. The Mubammadans 
of the valley are generally unable to buy it, The mark on the forehead of a 
Hind pandit is partially formed of saffron. The soil on which the saffron 
ia grown is said to be composed of a light ferrnginous clay, and to have been 
dug up near the Jhelum and conveyed at great labor to the fields. Some 
1,600lbs. of saffron are exported yearly from Kashm{r to Ladék. 

There are five karewds on which saffron is cultivated, all in the neigh hour- 
hood of Pampir, and all on the right bank of the Jhelum, between the river 
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and the mountains, ‘The soil is of extraordinary fertility. The names of the 
hurewds are— 

(2) Sonakrund, (2) Litptra and Sambéra, (3) Avfo, (4) Ladiand Chand- 
hir, (6) Bara Odar. 

The area ia very limited owing to the bulbs having been eaten during the 
famine of 1884, 

Saffron lands are neither irrigated nor manured. The land must be left 
fallow 8 to 12 years, Once planted, saffron will go on bearing well for 10 
years, some sny 20 years. ‘The land is first ploughed up and divided into small 
squares of 7 to 8 feet sides, the soil of the furrows dividing the squares being 
used to raise the interior area. ‘The squares are called 4#ingwdri or 
chamanking. Ench square is divided into three ridges, and each ridge is set 
with bulbs & to 6 inches apart, at a depth of 10 to 12 inches. Twenty-five 
squares make one phati. 

Seventy-two tolas of bulbs are required for planting each square. The 
planting is done chiefly in July and August, Once planted, no further care is 
required beyond digging up the surface_soil three or four times a year. In 
the year of planting, the balbs yield only abont 5 local seers of flower per 100 
squares; in the second year about 9 Jocal seers, and in the third year about 18. 
This last outturn is maintained for 10 years, after which the field gradually 
diminishes. 

There are two kinds of saffron, Ist quality called mdéngra; 2nd quality 
ealled pach; out of 6 local seers of fresh flowers only 8 tolas of saffron are 
got. 

The first sprout appears about September, and the second a few days later. 
Both sprouts ought to bear flowers, and the bloom continues for about a 
month, chiefly during October. ‘The flowering depends upon the moisture in 
the soil, Good rain is looked for in April snd May, which generally suffices. 

The flowers are picked and consigned to sacks which the cultivator carries 
to the tax collector, who (without opening the bags) selects half as the gov- 
ernment share. The cultivator is required to remove what remains to him to 
the left bank of the river, and customs officials are stationed along the bank 
to enforee this regulation. The flowers are then cried in the sun, and the 
leaves separated from the stigmata, The merchants bny the saffron from the 
cultivator, but if he fails to find a purchaser, or wishes to keep it for hia own 
consumption, he has to get permission to remove it again to the right bank of 
the river. 

Another estimate of the produce states that.each sack of flowers is caleu- 
lated to weigh 24 seers, and yields, on an averave, 12 chitaks of saffron and 
10 of leaves; the rest is called bakkas, and is of little or no value. A seer 
weight of saffron is usually worth #20, and a érdk (6 seers) of leaves about 
@ rupee. 

the outturn of saffron in 1871 is said to have been 200 kharwers 

28,5001bs), of which the government share was one half. 

It is said that Colonel Meah Sing attempted the cultivation of saffron on 
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the Damdur wadar, in the Yech pargana, and near Martund ; though the soll 
and climate in those places much resemble the neighbourhood of Pampdr, the 
experiment for some reason or other failed. It is, however, successfully 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kishtwar, though of inferior quality. 

Dr, Wakefield says :— 

“The red and white stamens alone are of value; the yellow being generally given to the 
cattle. The former, however, after careful preparation, yield that principal ingredient of 
oriental cooking, the well known dye-stuff, and the article called saffron employed in medi- 
cine. The demand for it has fallen off; and as ita medicinal value has long been declining, 
very little is needed in Europe for the uses to which itis now applied—the flavoring and 
coloring of confectionery and other articles of food.” ; 

Saffron is extensively used by the Kashmfrfs as a condiment, for which 
purpose it is mixed with water and pounded, and eaten with fish and meat, to 
which it imparts a pungent flavor. 

The very strong scent which the saffron flower possesses is thus referred to 
by the Emperor Jahéngir in his “ Journal” :— 

“T accompanied my father to this spot during the season of flowers. In some places the 
beds of saffron flowers extend to a kos. ‘Their appearance is best at a distance, aud when 
they are plucked they emit a strong smell, My attendants were all seized with a headache, 
and thongh I was myself at the time intoxicated with liquor, I felt also my head affected. 
I enquired of the brutal Kashmiris who were employed in placking them what was tbeir 
condition, and they replied that they never had a headache in their lifetime.” 

Sugarcane.—This plant will not thrive in Kashmir, the climate being too 
rigorous. In thé lower hills, though not largely cultivated, it grows fairly 
well, and it has even been introduced at Pinch, which is 3,300 feet above the 
sea. In the plains below Jami it thrives well without irrigation, 

Poppy.—The poppy (gud lala) is very little cultivated in Kashmir, 
chiefly about the city and more extensively in Badrawér ; the people eat the 
young leaves, The common red poppy is abundant, 

The head, or seed vessel, has two distinct uses—(l) while: growing it 
yields, on being scarified, the milky juice, which, when concreted, is called 
opium; (2) the fresh or dry heads when infused in water yield a liquor, which 
is narcotic and intoxicating. 

Hops.—The cultivation of hops has lately been attempted ov a small scale, 
In 1884 an area of 120 acres under cultivation yielded 600 maunds. This 
yield is not bad, considering that the average yield throughout England is 
rather less than more, being only six per acre. The quality of the Kashmir 
hops is good, though probably not of the highest. It is a State experiment, 
and still continued. 

Rhubarb,—Rhbubarb is variously called pambatsalam, pambash, rewand, and 
rewand chini; the stalk is called pambasdk; both Hindis and Muhammad- 
ans eat stalk and blade with fondness. Rhubarb grows abundantly on the 
mountains. Montgomerie says that below Haramuk, to the north-west, some 
of the finest specimens are met with, the stalks being two feet long and of s 
goodly thickness, the leaves of which might serve for an umbrella: he adda, 
there are two kinds—one a deep crimson and very acid; the other a pale green, 
the leaves looking as if they had been steeped in gum-water. 
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The dried root is found in the bazar; it is used as a purgative, and, when 
pounded and mixed with oil, as an application to ulcers. “Mr. Moorcroft 
sent some rhubarb from near Léh, which for compactness of texture, color, and 
properties were as fine as any I have ever seen.” (Royle.) 

Tris.—There are at least four species of the sosan or iris (Zris nipalensis) 
to be found in Kashmir— the yellow, the white, the purple and the mauve. 

The graveyards of Kashmir are covered with the mauve and the white iris, 
The flowers are in their glory in the months of April and May, beautifying 
and rendering fragrant the abodes of the departed. 

The root of the red species is bruised, mixed with honey, and given in 
cases of amenorrhea. An infusion of this same root, mixed with olive oil, is 
dropped into the ear for noises in the ear. A purple dye known as sosani is 
said to be extracted from the root. 

Fungi.—¥ungi and mushrooms (edur) areabundant, and the edible sorts ave 
gathered in great quantity, and largely eaten both by Hindds and Muhum- 
madans, who cook them with g/é and condiments, 

The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and large quantities 
are said to be annually exported-to the Panjé). Lieutenant Lowther, in his 
notes on the products of Kashmir, writes :-— 

“T saw fungi of all sizes and hues daily collected and devoured by old women, which 
in Europe would have entuiled death to the eater. Either the soil of thia favored valley 
or the stomachs of these hungry beldames,: must be of an uncommon order, On the green 
slopes, which are constantly grazed on by sheep and horned cuttle, I gathered quantities of 
superior mushrooms, and observed numerous champignons (a French dainty) in the thickets 
on the hills, Morels or truffles are produced, whieh are dried and sold in the chief markets.” 

The writer goes on to mention a morel which sells at two annas per seer, 
and is called Aanaguch or kanagich ; it imparts a rich mushroom.)ike flavor to 
soups and gravies, 

Lucerne.—This plant is grown in Ladak and is used as fodder for cattle. 

Dhup,-—There is a plant called diup by the Kashmiris, which yields a resin 
somewhat like gutta-percha, the utility of which has yet to be determined. 

Medicinal plants—Many medicinal plants are found growing wild in vari- 
ous parts of the country, us wormwood (fefwan), chirettn, of which there is 
said to be more than one variety, aloes, colocynth, nettle, indian hemp, aud 
many others. 

Various roses, both wild and cultivated, grow in vast profusion; the 
two great varieties in Kashmir are the /al guldé or the red rose, and the 
urawal or yellow rose; besides these pékthur or honeysuckle (Lonicera quin- 
quelocularts), henrtsease, sweet pea, syringa, jasmine, ivy, pinks, violets, and a 
species of amylax ave met with, also two varieties of marigold, the stashbarg 
japhiri and the makhmal japhtri, which is small and fragrant. Of wild plants, 
thubarb, thyme, various kinds of chrysanthema, and primula, sazifrage, lilies, 
aurcissus, crocus, iris, are found, and a host of annna's, 

It is said that wild thyme made into balls with salt is given to milch cows 
and goats to increase and enrich their milk. 

Abundance of fruit grows wild in Kashmir ; the strawberry (iagracd), rasp. 
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berry (chanch), and currant are met with, and many thougands of acres skirt- 
ing the foot of the hills are covered with apple and pear trees and vives in full 
bearing; they are also cultivated, as are apricots, peaches, cherries (gi/aa), and 
plums. 

Amongst other useful plants occur the adisma pluntago, formerly regarded 
as a specific against hydrophobia; the carthamus tenctorius; and a tall, strong 
reed called pets which grows in the lakes, and is made into excellent matting. 

Mistletoe (Viscum album), called wakal, or ahalu, is commonly found in 
Kashmir on walnut trees, and sometimes it is said on the apricot, but never, 
it is believed, on apple trees. 

Grains—Rice.—The staple of cultivation in Kashmir is rice, of which Dr. 
Elmslie enumerates the following varieties :—~safid dduyi, zag ddnyi, ldrbyol 
dényi, reban ddnyi, kdthachhan dényi, pithibrar ddnyi, mushkabbudij ddnyi, 
sulchdas ddnyi,.wilag ddnyi, braz ddnyt, yimbirzal ddnyi, kunji danyi, basmati 
dényt, chogal ddéayt. The last three varieties named are the best. The sunyt 
ddnyt grows near a village called Godasut, in the Yech pargana ; the basmati 
ddnyt gyows near to Natipira, in the same pargana ; aud chogul dényt, the 
finest of all, grows in Telbal, in the pargana of Phak. 

His Highness the Maharéja contributed specimens of five varieties of rice, 
the produce of Jami and Kashmir, to the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, viz. :-— 

Basmati, which sells at thirty-six seers per rupee (the paddy), 
Basmati, second quality, one maund per rupee (the paddy). 
Sukidds, one mannd of the paddy for ten annas. 

Rice is either sown broadcast in the place where it is intended to 
atand till ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the 
lade is about a foot high. As soon as the season will admit after the 2 Ist 
March, the land is opened by one or more ploughings, according to its strength, 
and the clods are broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, managed in 
general by women, with great regularity and address, after which water is let 
upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a reddish clay or foxy earth, is con- 
verted into a smooth soft mud. 

The seed-grain, put into a sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens sooner or later according to 
the temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place 
in three or four days. 

This precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the young shoot as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a small snail which abounds in some of 
the watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves insufficient to defend it 
againet the activity of this diminutive enemy. When the farmer suspects, by 
the seanty appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain has 
been sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up in the mud, that his 
hopes of a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing 
into the water some fresh leaves of the prangos, called Zrangos, which either 
poison the snails or canse them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is, for the most part, thrown broadcast into about 4 or 5 inches of 
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water, which depth -is endeavoured to be maintained. Difference of practice 
existe as to watering, but it seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much water, provided it be not submerged, except for a few days before it 
ripens, when a drier state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity, 
whilst it improves the quality of the grain. In general, the culture of rice is 
not very expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in Hinddstén, from ite 
being customary in the former country to manure the rice-lands, which is 
never done in the latter. This manure for the most part consists of rice~ 
straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from 
the homestead to the fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is spread 
oa the land with more liberality than might have been expected from the 
distance it is carried. With reference to the use of manure. in Kashmir, 
Dr, Elmslie states :— 

“The farmers have several ways of manuring their ground. At times the manure is 
all put in one place, and water is then poured on it, and this water is made to cover the 
whole field by means of small channels; at other times the manure is spread over the fields, 
ag ia the way with British farmers; and at other times the manure ia firet dried and then 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the fields. The ordure of oxen (guh) is used for manur- 
ing the cereala, while human ordure (pa) is employed for manuring vegetables.” 

Rice—method of cultivation in Kashmir.—The ground ia prepared for stdli 
(paddy) by ploughing, and, if necessary, applying manure, ordinary farmyard 
or fresh turf, sods cut from neighbouring waste land, from the middle of 
March to the end of April or middle of Muy. The best lands do not require 
the application of manure or turf. Sowiugs continue during May, and may 
last on through the first fortnight of June. The usual custom is to prepare 
seed-beds and transplant; a fortnight after transplanting, sAuskdba, or weed- 
ing and breaking the surface soil, is done, and the operation is repeated 
at intervals of a fortnight te three weeks. The excellence of the crop 
largely depends upon the care and frequency with which this is done. 
Reaping goes on throughout, October and. into November, and chimba, or 
threshing, throught the winter, Except in marshy land, called nambal, where 
the water moves slowly, water is constantly flowing through the rice-fields. 
Channels are taken off from every river and stream and divided and subdivided 
till the whole surface is a network of rills. KAushdba may be done by cattle, 
tied together, and driven round and round the plot, but this is n wasteful 
method. The reapera tie up the s4d/é into bundles, and these are then bound 
12 together and form one kdrd. These £érde are immediately stacked to await 
chimba. The weight of rice-straw per acre rune about 26 maunde, and there 
would be 150 to 175 Aérds, but the weight of course varies. The process of 
theeshing is laborious, Two or three massive planks are set up on edge, the 
plank sloping towards a row of men who stand behind. Each man seizes a 
bundle of 44/4, raises it in both hands, and strikes it again and again against 
the broad, smooth face of the planks till the vrain is all beaten out, He then 
tosses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie the 
Aiirés and supply the new bundles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into.a heap, and another ties up the threshed bundles 
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into dérdés again, By this process sume grain is scattered and lost, and some 
is left in the straw. Threshing may follow almost immediately on reaping. 
The straw is the main fodder for cattle in winter, besides being used for many 
purpcses, 

Variations in the season affect the harvest. For example, a wet spring 
would injure the young crop, or insullicient suows would diminish the water. 
supply, but famine appears only to be caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reaping; and fortunately this isa rare occurrence, It 
is, however, always important that the s/d/¢ crop should be cut and garnered 
with the utmost expedition, and any revenue system which tends to delay that 
operation must in a critical season seriously aggravate the disaster. Severe 
famine has occurred tivice since the beginning of the century, caused each 
time by heavy and continuous autumy rains in 183] and 1877, and on 
each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second 
shali harvest after the failure. 

With regard to outturn, the produce per acre depends upon situation and 
supply of water. The most productive lands are said to lie at the upper or 
Iglamabdd end of the valley... The outturn is popularly said to vary between 
10 and 60 maunds per acre, but 20 to 40 maunds per acre would probably 
cover most of the rice lands of the valley. In the hills the rice is inferior aud 
the outturn less. The quantity of seed sown is ordivarily 22 to 24 seers pucca 
per acre. 

Rice is of many varieties, but the main division is into white and red, 
The latter is the food of the poor. Of the former, two or three kinds are 
epecially esteemed, but the best'and dearest is the basmati, Shdédi is husked 
either by women pounding it in a large wooden mortar, with a pole which they 
grasp in both hands by the middle, or on a Jarger scale by a lever mill or 
heavy beam slung near the middle, from one end of which a wooden pestle 
projects into a hollow in the ground); the other end two men press down with 
their weight and suddenly get off when the pestle fulls heavily on the 
shdli. 

The price of shddi is now regulated by the State. Before 1846 it 
used to be about eight annas per Adarwdr and varied with the harvest. For 
some time after the famine of 1831, the price remained as high as R14 per 
kKharwdr, Since 1846, the present system of collecting s4dli in large 
granaries in the city and selling it by retail, through government officials, was 
introduced, and the price of s/dz with a brief interval, about 1879, when it 
was raised to R14, has remained fixed at R1} imperial per Aharwdr of 15 trétse—2 
maunds and 1 seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. The fixed price for 
ved rice is 32 local seers per rupee imperial, and for white rice 28 to 30 seers, 
and for dasmatz 18 seers. But the system is open to so many abuses, that 
large profits are made by the officials and their friends on the sale of rice, and 
the poor cannot buy it at the government rates. While s44/i is directed to Le 
publicly and freely sold at R14 per $1 seers, rice iz frequently as dear in the 
bazar as 1U to 20 seers per rupee, For husking a hkarwdr of shdli, 74 seers 
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are paid, and of the rest three parts are cleaned rice and two parts husk, so that 
32 seers per rupee iaa fair price. There is no export of rice except to Gilgit, 
Léh, and Skardd, the former place being eupplied by Government and the two 
latter by merchants. 

Besides the usual dressing of manure, fresh earth is frequently spread over 
the fields. 

Many of the rive-lands are situated much higher than might be thought 
convenient in Hindiistén, and sre rather pressed into this species of culture 
than naturally inviting it, but still yield good crops, through the facility with 
which water is brought upon them from the streams which fall down the face 
of the neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of grain is from 
thirty to forty for one, on on average, besides the straw; in very favorable 
seasons it is sometimes as high as fifty or sixty fold. 

In the time of Zein-ul-abdin the annual produce of the rice crops is said to 
have been seventy-seven lakhs of ass-loads, of which the sovereign received 
one half. When Moorcroft visited the valley, the quantity did not exceed 
twenty lakhs of loads, 

At the close of the rice harvest, His Highness the Muhardja gives a feast 
called ankét jag, corresponding to our harvest home, to the inhabitants of 
Kashmfr. : 

It is estimated that 12,35,358 kAarwdrs, or about 25,00,000 maunds, are 
yearly garnered in the valley. 

Iu Jama rice is grown between the Ravi and Ujh rivers to a considerable 
extent in the tract of country known as the Chak Andar, the irrigation being 
by channels led out of these rivers and from streams issuing from the lower 
hilla. In the hiils themselves wherever there is water it is led over terraced 
fields, and eleewbere the fields are banked to retain the rain-water. The esystem 
of cultivation is the same as obtains slong the outer edge of the Hitma- 
layas. Rice-lands in the Jamé districts_are, known as pel, The price of 
rice, husked or unhusked, here follows the Panjéb market prices, and the 
cultivation or sale are not interfered with, the revenue being collected chiefly 
in cash. 

Wheat.—Of the four varieties of wheat, the produce of Kashmir, oxibited at 
the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, it was recorded that the first kind sells for thirty- 
six seers per rupee, and is the produce of the spring harvest, The second, 
grown in the autumn harvest, sells at twenty seers. The other two are valued 
at twenty-nine seers. 

The cultivation of wheat in Kashmir is almost entirely confined to the dry 
soils, aud, with barley, sareon, and ¢// gogal, forms the greater part of the rabt 
crop. But the radi barvest is not of importance in Kashmir, and is looked 
upon very much us an extra, which is most useful if the spring rains have been 
sufficient, but which is more often seriously damaged by their insufficiency, 
Whest-lands are mostly found upon the darewds, They are never manured, 
and the fields are generally full of weeds, and usually lie fallow for one or two 
years according to quality of the Jand. Good éarewd land produces about 8 
maunds per sere, As already stated, the karewds near Pampir are of excep- 
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tional fertility, and yield up to 20 maunds per acre without irrigation or 
manure, The seed is sown, usually broadcast, in the late autumn, germinates 
-during the winter, and the crop is cutin July. It is chiefly hard red wheat, 
with some white, and the quality is not very good. The State tales its share 
from the cultivators at a fixed price, viz., chidkt Rb-2-6 per kharwar of 15 
trdéke (==81 pucca seers). The child rupee is worth ten annas. This price has 
been fixed since 1866. : 


In the Jami districts wheat is a very important crop, and in the best lands is 
sown year after year, but mostly alternates with a Aharff crop, If water is 
available, it is irrigated, but generally the crop is a dry one. “( Wingate.) 

In the valley of the Indus it first appears at Upshi and Chimray, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Buckwheat (tromba) is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. It isa 
very bardy grain, and will grow at great heights. The cultivation is mostly 
confined to the hills, and forms an autumn crop; the seeds yield a hard, bitter, 
and unpalatable bread, which is said to be heating. The leaves resemble 
clover, and the seed is like small black wheat. The flower is white and aro- 
matio, and covers the field closely. 

Barley is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Beardless barley 
(grém) grows at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Barley is cultivated much in the 
same way as wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner. It grows 
much on dérdaf land (i.¢., land dependent on rain for moisture). It ie much 
less esteemed than wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it produces much 
more on worse lands. In the hills barley succeeds better than wheat, and is 
much cultivated. 


Of the produce of Kashmfr exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, 
the prices recorded were :— 

First quality barley, twenty-three seors per rupee. 
Second quality barley, one maund eight seers per rupee. 
Third quality, two maunds per rupee. 

Krin or Grémom=A coarse hill-grain, like barley, which grows at great ele- 
vations, and with buckwheat (¢roméa) forms one of the staples of the mountain. 
eers’ diet. Mr. Drew met with it at 11,000 feet, and describes it as a kind of 
barley, the grain of which becomes loosened from its husk like the grain of 
wheat. Like all bill crops, it isa rain crop, (Wéngate.) 

Maize or Indian-corn (Makai).This grain is largely. grown in both 
Kashmir and Jami, as well as throughout the hills. It requires neither irriga- 
tion nor manure. The arewds are also largely cultivated with maize, 
and though the grain is small and hard compared with that grown on moist 
lands, yet Aarewd makai is reckoned to be sweeter and more nourishing. 
The grain is either stored in the cob, or, after drying, it is beaten out from the 
cobs on the threshing-floor with sticks, Next to sali it is the staple evop of 
Kashmir, and is bought and sold at the same fixed price, vis., R2& chilkt per 
15 trék kharwar if in cob, or per 12 trék AAarwdr if the grain has been separ- 
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ated. Of the crop } of the weight is reckoned as cob and { grain, The cost 
of transport to Srinagar is borne by the villagers. A fair crop is from 19 to 14 
maunds per acre of separated grain ( Wingate.) 

In Upper Drawér, where there is only one harvest anuually, makai (Indian- 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop. The 
young stalke are used as fodder, the parched grain is eaten. It is cut and 
stacked out about ten days in the open field, and then the cobs are taken off 
and beaten to separate the grain. Maize grows everywhere throughont the 
hills, and appears to flourish just as well in a temperate as in tropical climate. 
The upland maize is an admirably-suited crop, It is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the date of sowing 
the cobs are fit to eat; but the grain will not keep. Weevils attack it in 
preference to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that the life of maize 
is only a year long. It sells at 80 seers per rapee. The method of separating 
the grain is peculiar. The stiffears of the maize bruise the feet of the cattle, 
go the maize is threshed by men with Jamdd sticke. For this purpose the cobs 
ate gathered together ou the floor in a heap; a screen of blankets is set up 
against the door to prevent loss of flying grain; and two or three persons are 
seated neat to replace iz the heap cobs that-are thrown out of the range of 
the blows, 

Béjra, \ike other millets, is anid to be heating and to produce diarrhea. 
The stalk is used as fodder when dry, but eattle are sometimes fed on the 
young crop aa it stands, This is only met with on the low hills bordering on 
the plaing. It is largely grown in the Jamd districts, 

Oats aod barley are not eaten by the Hindd inhabitants of the valley» 
except in times of scarcity, but are largely consumed by the Muhammadans. 

In Ladék the crops consist of bearded aud beardless barley, lucerne, peas, 
wheat, buckwheat, turnips, murne, prangos, &e., &c. 

According to General Strachey, the whole of Tibet is classified into two 
portions—the Zong, or country of deep valleys, and the changthang, or elevated 
plains. Cultivation is chiefly earried on in the former, on the alluvial plateaux 
along the river-banks. 

In Baltistén and Gilgit the productions are much the same ax in Ladék, 
but in very small quantities, which hardly suffice for the inhabitants, 

In Upper Drawér, where there is only one harvest. annually, maéas (Indian- 
corn) grows most luzuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop raised, 
except on the oceasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little ¢romla and 
pings is sown, Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil which suite the 
makai so admirably does not favor them. In Lower Drawir rice is exten- 
sively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly direction beyond the 
village of Kasur, opposite Karen, The harvest is gathered towards the end of 
September, the Indian-corn and rice ripening at the snme time. 

In Pinch rice is grown in considerable quantities, also makat, kanak, jao, 
ard dél, and the grazing lands being extensive, git is produced in large 
quantities. 

The valleys of Badrawér are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in large 
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quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is exported 
to less favored districts, 

Puilses.—-Most of the pulses are used when the seed is split and forms 
what is called 442. They are used by the natives, boiled either alone or with 
rice, and cooked with oil or gA¢, red pepper, &c. Some kinds are exten boiled 
when green as vegetables, 

Mung.—A khartf crop, entively dependent on rain; is not suited to low- 
lying or inundated lands, but grows in bangar and bar edge lands, This is 
the green grain, and there is a black variety called Phaseolus maz, 

Mung from the Jama territory was exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition, 
1864, 

Mdsh—Botanical name Phaseolus Roxdurghii.—This is grown extensively 
on sailadi land as a khartf crop. The stalk is excellent fodder, and the grain 
is suid not to be attacked by ineects. There are two varieties, black avd 
green. Black mde is called surotAz. 

Aloth—Botanical name Phaseolus aconttifolius.—Thia ia a khartf pulse, 
unsuited for growth on sai/ati lands; but well grown on any other; it is 
dependent on rain for its growth, ‘and is reckoned inferior as a pulse to the 
foregoing species. 

Gram—Botanical name Cicer arietenum.—This is a radi crop; after cutting 
it ie left several days in the field to dry, and is eventually trodden out by 
cattle. It does not seem to be grown in the hills, Lut in the plains 
at the foot of the hills. It is later parched, or is ground into a flour, called 
besan ; it forms the principal food of horses aud goats. Two varieties were 
sent from the Jami province to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. None is grown 
in Kashmf{r as the frost kills it, 

Lentils ov Massér.—Thie pulse is used as a ddl, but it is said to be heating 
aud to produce eruptions if too freely indulged in. A sample was sent from 
Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition, 3864. 

Beana,—The garden bean (dé4/a) and the red and white haricot beans 
were exhibited from Kashmir. 

Peas,—Pens are grown in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

Formerly there was a great deal of fallow land in Kushmir, but now it is 
probable that upwards of one half is cultivated. There are supposed to be 
three harvests in the Kashmir valley—ratf, kf(miti, and sharff. But the 
Afmiti is a mere name for those crops of either harvest which have always pos- 
seseed a money value, as, for example, ¢2/ gogal, sarson, linseed, tobacco, cotton, 
&e, ‘khe distinction between such crops and food crops is said to date back to 
the time of Todar Mal. In Kashmir, the raéé crops are sown mostly before 
winter and ripen during June and July; the kharif crops are sown in spring 
and ripen in autumn. In Jama the harvests follow the Panjéb routine. In 
the higher hills there is only one harvest. In the Kashmie valley there is prac- 
tically no double-cropped land, except vegetable and garden plots, such us are 
seen in quantity about Srinagar. The irrigation is all rice, and such land can 
only produce rice, and only yields one crop annually. The rest of the land is 
mostly dry, dependent on rainfall, and only lands retentive of moisture in 
favorable situations arc capable of even producing one crop annually, 
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GAZETTEER OF KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Vegelables.—There is a great variety and abundance of esculent vegetables. 
Hiigel enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, may 
be grown of the finest description and in any quantity ; but the only kinds 
which the natives cultivate to any extent are cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. For the rest they revel in the indigenous pumpkins, egg plants, 
cucumbers, coarse spinach and radishes, which grow with a minimum of trouble 
in the lake gardens, 

Potato.—Thie is grown in Kashmir very successfully. 

Yam.~-Specimens were sent from Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition. 

Kachdlu.—The root, when fried, is not bad, though very inferior to 
potato. 

Tarér.—The natives of the Jamé hills assert that this root is wild. 

Oxuiona.— Wild onions (prdx) are found all over the bills of Kashmir; they 
are also cultivated. The Hindé inbabitants of the valley do not eat the onion. 
They say that the ancient Hindds would not eat it on account of its aphrodisiac 
effects, which they did not wish to experience, as they had given themselves 
to the worship of God. The onion is a favorite article of diet with the 
Muhammadans, who also eat the leek (gandaprda) and carrot (gdzar), both of 
which vegetables are eschewed by Hindds, 

Pumpkins.—-Three varieties of pumpkins grow in Kashmir, viz., kaahir al, 
paryim al, and mashdd al. The Hindus do not eat the last variety; Muham- 
madans, on the contrary, are very fond of it. 

Turnips.—Iu the winter time both Hindds and Muhammadane consume 
large numbers of turnips (gogt/) ; those produced at Hariptr are eaid to be the 
Lest in the valley. Turnips are also cultivated in Ladék. Mixed with 
chilies the Kashmiris make them into round cakes with a hole in the middle, 
‘These ave as hard as bricks, and are strung up for the winter consumption, 
a little being used with every dish as a condiment. 

Beetroot.—-Many years ago the eccentric Dr. Honigberger represented to 
Maharaja Guléb Singh the suitability of the soil of the valley of Kashmir for 
the cultivation of beetroot, aud was granted # monopoly for the establishment 
of a sugar manufactory, but the enterprise was never pursued. Late experi- 
ments, Loth in» private garden in Srinagar and ‘n the Sarkérf Bégh, have 
Jed to the most promising results ; in the former, beetroots were grown, weigh- 
ing ten seers each, which were very rich in saccharine matter, yielding both 
sugar and alcohol of excellent quality. The experiment, however, was made 
on a very small scale. 

Endive.—Three varieties of endive are said to be produced in the valley, 
viz, rubu had, arim haud, and wan haud. This last variety is given along 
with rice and other articles of diet to the parturient patient for ten days after 
the birth of the child. 

Cueumbers-~Melons,—The floating gardens of Kashm{fr are so peculiar as 
to deserve some notice. They are common on the city lake, where they pro- 
duce abundant crops of fine cucumbers and melons, For forming these islands, 
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choice is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and then 
pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in which 
they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, and 
the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the floats, and covered with a 
thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom; on the level thus formed are 
arranged, close to each other, conical heaps of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 
feet high, having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. 

In each hollow are set three plants of cucumber or melon, and no further 
care or trouble is required but to gather the produce, whieh is invariably fine 
and abundant. The floating gardens are generally cut off from the body of 
the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to pro- 
tect the cones against the winds. Each bed is about 2 yards wide; the length 
is variable. The bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow, sent through it 
at each end and driven into the bottom of the lake. 

The melons produced in this way are obviously wholesome, as those who 
live entirely on them avon become fat. 

The season lasts for three months and a half, beginning in June. The fruit 
is seldom or ever pulled in the small or girkin state, and differs in weight 
when of a proper age for the market, from eight to aixteen ounces to a 
pound and a quarter, or a pound and a half. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period, The 
gardeners stated that thirty full-sized fruits for every plant, or from ninety to 
one hundred, were the average crop of one cone in the season. 

Lotus.—The leaf-stalke of the pamposh, nymphza lotus, or Egyptian water- 
lily (Nelumbeum specivaum), ave deed as an article of food. In the autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, these have acquired maturity, 
aud when boiled till tender they are both a palatable and nutritious food; the 
beans which it bears are regarded as a delicacy when eaten unripe. This 
splendid lily adorns the city lake and most other standing waters with ita 
foliage and large poppy-like rose-colored flowers, which bloom in August and 
September. As is well known, this flower ie regarded by the Hindiis with 
the utmost reverence, and, when performing their devotions on the banks of 
the Jhelum, they throw handfuls of the lotus petals into the river. 

Waternut.—But the most valuable product of the uncultivated vegetation 
is the singhéra (Trapa bispinosa) or horned waternut, called by the Kashmiris 
gart, géré or gér. It grows on the bottom of the Wular lake in such profusion 
that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised every year, constituting almost the 
only food of at least $0,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripens in 
the month of October. The nut is dried and then formed into a flour or meal, 
of which cakes are made; these the Kashmiris eat with salt, gAf, and flesh. 
The pandits or Hindi portion of the native population of the valley are in the 
habit of fasting two days in every month, and during these two days they eat 
nothing bat a little four made out of the gdré or water chestnut, which flour, 
when cooked, is called gdryi-wugara or phalhar, which latter word is the term 
applied to this simple dish by the yandits themselves. 
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But the most common preparation is boiling one seer of the flour with two 
quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. Though insipid, these nuts are 
so nutritious that these who live exclusively on them are in no respect inferior 
in strength or condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have recourse 
to any other, 

The inhabitants consider this nut so great a blessing that they attribute 
its introduction to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity. As the superficial ex- 
tent of the Wular lake ie about 100 square miles, it eupports three hundred 
persons to the square mile, or a number showing a relative density of popula- 
tion greater than that of France. 

Manufacturea,—Our attention is now claimed by the arts and manufac. 
tures of the country. In weaving embroidery, and working in metals, the 
Kashmiris have a great reputation ; but they are also very expert iu the manu- 
facture of wooden articles, euch as toys and turnery, ornamental carving, 
inlaid work in ‘wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, papier-maché, jewellery, paper, 
leather, and atta of roses. The jewellery, is, however, very inferior. 

The artificial productions of Tiadék and Baltist4én are confined to the manu- 
facture of blankets and coarse woollens, chiefly for home consumption, and of 
black tents, ropes, &c., made from the hair of the yak and goat. 

Shawls.—In an enumeration of the: manufactures of Kashmir, that of the 
shawls, for which the country is celebrated throughout the world, naturally 
claims precedence. An exhaustive account of their manufacture is to be found 
in Mooreroft’s Travels in the Himlayan Provinces, Vol. 2, Chap. ITI. 

As the primary object of his visit to the valley was the study of the shaw! 
trade, in view to its introduction into British possessions, he may be considered 
a safe authority on the subject. Though he failed in the object of his visit 
(his premature death preventing his reaping the advantages of the knowledge 
he had gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of Europe profited 
largely by the information he transmitted to his friends, 

The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorts—the 
loom-made and those which are worked by hand; and different claeses of 
people are employed in each branch of the trade. Dr. Elmslie states that 
the number of shawl-makers (4hdndawde) has greatly diminished of Inte 
years, many having made their escape to the Panjib with their wives and 
families. There are now about 23,000 shawl-weavers in the valley of 
Kashmir, who form the most miserable portion of the population, both physi- 
eally and morally.) 

In the loom system the Adr-khdnddr is the shawl manufacturer, who em- 
ploys under him a number from 20 to 800 ssdl-bdfs or shagirds (scholars). 
He buys the spun thread from the pui-woin or dealer, to whom it ie disposer 
of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different colors before it is distributed 
among his workmen. 


} The shaw] trade is practically extinet. The grent buyers were the Paris and New York mar- 
kets, Shawls which formerly fetched #1,C00 are availuble at R400, (Ward.) 
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There were about 100 £ér-kkduddrs in Kashmir, all of whom lived either in 
Srinagar or Islamabdd, but the houses in which the s4dl-6dfs work are 
in different parts of the valley, the largest number being in the towns of 
Pampdr and Sopfr, A number of overseers are therefore necessary to superin- 
tend the work, to be responsible for the paskmina, and to draw the pay of the 
workmen, &c. 

‘These people are called sstéd (master or teacher) ; there is usually one over 
every twenty-five or thirty shd/-bd/s. The sum realised by the shdl.ddf is 
usually from three to five chtléi rupees (each worth ten annas) a month; but 
as this is inclusive of the amount deducted by the government for rice, which 
is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through government agency 
(to the limit of eleven éharwdrs each annually), the balance is not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort, even iv so fertile a country as 
Kashmir, Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earuings of a shdl-6df at three 
pence of our money 4 day; a first-rate workman will earn from four pence 
to five pence a day. 

An annual tax of R23 was levied by the government on each sdr-khdnddr 
for every sidl-idf in his employ; previous to 1867 this tax stood at R30, 

_ It is now wholly remitted, 

In the hand-work shawl system the sddd-t¢f is the workman who makes 
the plain pashmina from the spun paskm, which he buys for himself directly 
in the bazar. Upon this plain yashwéna the colored threads are afterwards 
worked with ueedles by a workman who is called a rgftiga, 

The position of the sadd-tdf, though slightly better than his brother of 
the loom the e4dl-dd/, is stated to-be very miserable, owing to the oppressive 
taxes levied by the government. 

The circumstances of the ra/%ga, on the other band, are stated to be toler. 
ably comfortable, he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up 
his trade, should he wish to do so, 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by a large govern- 
ment office at Srinagar, called the dags4d/i, which is presided over by an 
official called the dardgha of the dagshalt. his office is farmed out by the 
government, and, as it admits of immense profits, specially to the unscrupu- 
lous, it is an object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling class. 

The late Raja Kak, who was over the shawl trade until about 1866, when 
he died, was greatly respected by the people. Dr. Elmslie says that after his 
death the revenue from shawls dwindled away to half its former amount, 
which was twelve lakhs of rupees, On account of this great falling off in the 
revenue, Budh Rdj, son of Partéb Shah, a name well known in Kashmir, was 
removed from the office of déwan of the shawl department, and Badri Néth, 
commissioner of finance and revenue, was put in his place. There are 
about two hundred pundits attached to the dagshdé/t, who are continually 
employed inspecting the different Ldr-kiduas (manufactories), with a view to 
prevent the édr-kiduddr putting in hand a shawl until the necessnry permission 
has been obtained and the preliminary ‘taxes paid; these pandits ure charged 
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with demanding and receiving from the 4ar-kdduddre illegal remuneration for 
their boat-hire, road expenses, &e. The revenue from shawls is now a very 
insignificant item, and the trade is practically free from all taxes and restric- 
tions, 

The wool of which the shawls are manufactured (42/ phamd) is found 
upon the goats which are pastured upon the elevated regions of Changthang, 
Turfén, &c. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature against the cold and 
killing blasts to which they are exposed, and is found not only on the goat, 
but upon the yak and the shepherd’s dog used in the same inhospitable 
regions, 

Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts of the world have, 
as far as the production of this particular description of wool is concerned, 
failed; notably that made by M. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, the eleva- 
tion and climate approaching those of their native pastures, success might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 1847 the tribute of shawl-goats, paid. 
by the Mahardja as an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the British 
Government under article 10 of the treaty, was excused in consequence of the 
animals dying at Dharmsdla, where they were kept. 

The wool employed in the manufacture of shawls is of two kinds—-the 
fleece of the domesticated animals, and that from the animal in its wild state; 
of this latter sort, which is called as¢¢ ¢vs, but a small proportion is imported. 

The interests of the Maharaja of Kashmir and his manufacturers are 
identified in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl-wool. 

Major Cunningham, R.E., states that the average price of shawl-wool in 
Ladék is #2 per seer: 128,(00Ibs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into 
Kashmir from Ladék. 

On arrival in Kashmir the wool is bought by a pashm farosk, or wool- 
retailer, who disposes of it to the women, who spin it into yarn. 

Moorcroft states the girls begin’ to spin at the age of ten, and ‘that a 
hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which 
the fleece consists, usually in about the following proportions :— 


Coarse hair : . . . . F « 1} seers. 
Seconds or phiri : . . . - OF, 
Dust and foreign aatneanene x . * . 2 ,, 
Fine wool ’ . . . : . - 2 «0 


6 seers or 1 ¢rdk. 


Vhe cleaned wool is then spread on a board, and a paste, composed of 
pounded rice and water, is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it 
harsh), after which it is dried, teased out, and spun into thread by the women, 
who work with little intermission the whole day. Moorcroft calculates the 
general earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to be only #1-8 per 
month, and they are probably less. 
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The shawl thread (p4amé-pan) is double, The finest brings one chilki 
rupee for one tola weight; of a coarser kind two and three tolas are given for 
one rupee; and a still coarser quality, called pAdr, is sold at the same price for 
four or five tolas, 

The merchants, who buy the thread from the spinners, sell it to the shawl 
manufacturers, making a profit of two or three anvas on the rupee. 

The yarn, being divided into skeine uccording to the pattern decided upon, 
is then delivered to the rungrez, or dyer; he professes to be able to give it 
sixty-four tints, most of which are permanent; that called 4tram dani, rich 
crimeon, being the most expensive. The art of dyeing is said to have been 
introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the pAiri, or second yarn, is 
alone given to be dyed ; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employ- 
ment in flowers and other ornaments, from ita standing higher, and being, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The distribution of the colors isregulated by the thickness of the thread, 
the thinner threads being appropriated to the lighter tints. 

‘Lhe tarfarosh adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft; he receives 
the yarn in hanks, but returns it in bulls; he cao prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennakum 
gurn, or warp-dvesser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which 
process each length becomes stilfuned and get apart from the rest. 

Silk is gencrally used for the warp on the-border of the shaw}, and has the 
advautage of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengtheuing and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow, it.is.woven with the body of the shawl, 
but when broader, it is worked on a different loom and afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the rafuga, or fine drawer, with such nicety that the 
nuion can searcely be detected. The operation of drawing or passing the 
yarns of the warp through the heddles is performed precisely in the same way 
as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the shdl-bd/, or weaver, to the 
loom, which differa not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior 
workmanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the satds4, or pattern-drawer, and 
tarfarosh and gandanwol, or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of 
different colors to be employed, are again consulted. The first brings the 
drawing of the pattern (styaéera) in black and white, done with charcoal pencils; 
this branch of the trade is raid to be confined to six or seven families. ‘The 
gandanwol, having well considered it, points out the disposition of the colors, 
beginning at the foot of the pattern and calling ont the color, the number of 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, and so on 
iu succession until the whole pattern has been described. 
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From his dictation the ditdbwala writes down the particulars in a species 
of stenography, and delivers a copy of the document (¢a/ém) to the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the ¢i/is, or needles, by arming each with colored 
yarn of the weight of about four grains, These needles, without eyes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends slightly charred 
to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through working. 

Under the superintendence of the gandanwol the weavers knot the yarn 
of the tilis to the warp. 

The face or right side of the cloth is placed next te the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or reverse, on which the needlas are disposed in 
a row, and differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred accord 
ing to the lightness or otherwise of the embroidery. 

As soon as the usfdd is satisfied that the work of one line or warp is com- 
pleted, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition 
apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials, 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a small piece at the edge is firat com- 
pleted by which a rough estimate of ita value is formed, and on which an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent..is levied by the government ; of this amount, 
& portion is paid down, the shawl-is stamped, and the manufacturer is then at 
liberty to proceed with the work, the value being adjusted and the balance 
paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the material, poll-tax on the workmen, 
and the ad valorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to 
the government, the ddér-khdnddy is. obliged to fee liberally all government 
officials in any way connected with the trade, and it is affirmed, apparently 
on good grounds, that this dusturz, or illegal gratification, is shared in by the 
highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
dagskdit: these fees are stated to amount to little less than another 25 per 
cent. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purzagur, or cleaner, whose 
business it is to free the shaw! from discolored hairs or yarn, and from 
ends or knots; he either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, 
or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife; any defects arising 
from either operation are immediately repaired by the ra/dga. 

Previous to being washed the shawl has to be taken to the office of the 
daréga of the dagekdli for a permit, After registering it and collecting the 
tax (/dgut) of 25 percent, ad valorem, one of the pandits removes the govern- 
ment stamp which was impressed upon it at its commencement, by dipping 
the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt (wdguedr) is then given to the 
owner to testify that all dues have been paid upon it. 

The goods are now handed over to the wa/arosk, or person who has ad« 
vanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the mokkga, or broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advance, the latter a commission varying from 2 to 5 


per cent. 
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The purchaser takes the goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the 
fine-drawer and washerman have still to do their part. When partly washed, 
the dhobt brings the shawls to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they are remedied at the 
expense of the seller. It is necessary to wash the shawls, in order to deprive 
them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, and for the 
purpose of softening them generally. The best water for this is found in the 
canal between the Jake and the floodgates at the Drogjun, and in the cold 
waters of the Tel Bal stream near the Shalimér. In the former locality some 
ruing in largo limestone blocks are lying on the washing-place, and in one of 
these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a foot in depth, 
in this the shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped on 
by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man 
standing in the water. One end is gathered up in his hand, and the shawl 
swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into 
the canal between every three or four strokes, They are then dried in the 
shade, as the hot sun spoils the colors; and in ten days afterwards the colored 
shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 

The white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day 
are spread in the sun and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then 
are again treated to the same process as the colored shawls, being stamped 
upon and beaten a second time aud then bleached again till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried in the sun. 

- In the second time of stamping, soap _is| sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used forthe colored shawls, as the alkali might affect 
the colors. Sulphur fumes are employed) to produce the pure, pale, white 
colors in new shawls. 

After being washed, the shawls are stretched upon a wooden cylinder for 
two days, when they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in 
sheets of amooth-glazed paper, they are pressed; the bale is afterwards sewn 
up in strong cloth; over this a cover of birch-bark is laid and an envelope of 
wax-cloth added, and the whole is sewed upas smoothly and tightly as possible 
in a raw hide, which contracting, gives to the contents of the package a 
remarkable degree of compactness and protection. 

' Old shawls that require cleauing—aud, it is said, in some instances new 
ones-—are washed by means of the freshly gathered root of a parasitical plant 
called Aritz, a species of consinia (tués, dicscorea delloidea ?), A pound of it 
is bruised and mixed with about three pints of water; and to this, should it 
be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mixture of pigeon’s-dung (a 
piece equal in size to a turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl] is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. 
The colors of an old shawl, after it hag been washed, are often renewed so well 
as-to deceive any but the initiated by pricking them in agnin with a wooden 
pin, dipped in the requisite tints, fa 
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Vigne states that the fool’s-cap or cypress-shaped ornament so commouly 
worked on the shawls is a representation of the siged or kashkeh or atgrette 
of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East. Others again think that 
the pattern was suggested by the windings of the River Jhelum in its course 
through the valley, as viewed from the top of the Takht-i-Suliman ; but this 
latter supposition seems to be highly improbable. 

A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 7lbs, will fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £300, which prive is made up of~~ 

£ 30 the coat of material. 

» 150 the wages of Inbor, 

» 70 duty, 

» 60 miscellancous expensea, 


Total . €300 
Ordinary shawls sell for prices ranging between #50 and 12,000, depend- 
ing upon the quality of material and-viehness of embroidery. Hand-worked 
shawls cost about one fifth as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the 
value of abovt £130,000 used to be exported annually from Kashmir; of this 
amount, about nine Iakhs or £90,000 worth used to find their way to Kurope, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern markets. 


Of the Kashmir shawls exported te Europe, France monopotised 


about ' . . . q H ’ ‘ - 80 per cent, 
United States of America. , § 7 ° -lu,, 
Italy . - . . > é 4 7 1b. =, 
Russia. ‘ . . i ? . ae 
Germany 7 . . i S oD ngs 
Great Britain . . : 5 F . 1. - 5 


Of the above, about two thirds were purchased in Kashmir by French 
agents and exported to France direct; now the trade is very small: the re- 
mainder are exported through native bankers and sold at the London auction 
sales, the buyers being nearly all French. 

On the breaking out of the war between France and Germany in 1870, the 
shaw] trade suffered a sudden and temporary collapse; the ruin of the 
manufacturers and merchants was only averted by the Maharaja making large 
purchases to the value of several Jukhs of rapees. The depression then caused 
has disappeared, and, although existing obstructions and abuses have been 
largely removed, this valuable branch of industry is only slowly recovering itself. 
The shawl-weavers at Badrawar, Doda, and Baeaoli enjoy great advantages, 
as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir, The shawls manufactured in these locali- 
tiva hold a middle place in the market; while greatly inferior to the veritable 
Kashmir shawl, they sre of superior quality to shawls manufactured at 
Amritsir and other places in the Panjab, which are largely adulterated with 
wahabshahi, an inferior wool produced at Kirmén. Amritsar, however, does 
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a flourishing business, and if Srinagar were as favorably situated, it would be 
in a better position to compete. 

Writing in December 1873, Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Daty, gives 
the following description of the depression of the trade :— 

“ At the beginning of the year there were very heavy balances due by the shawi-makecs 
to the shawl department of the Kashwfr administration, This was due to the extreme 
depression of the trade owing to the state of affairs in France. [A depression which still 
continues, and is indeed, at the present moment, greater than ever before, Atthe London 
sale, the results of which have just been communicated by telegram, while £2,500 worth of 
Amritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, I am teld, out of the £4,000 worth of Kashm{r 
shawls that were presented was sold. What to substitute for this article of industry, which 
has hitherto provided sustenance for between 80,000 nnd 90,000 of the population, is a 
question now seriously occupying the Muhardja’s attention. Asan alleviation in the begin- 
ning of the summer, the Maharéja assigned to a number of sbawl-weavers work in the silk 
factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would be very slight (the 
work in the silk factories lasting at present for so amull a portion of the year), and that the 
process would roin that delicacy of hand which constitutes the special distinction of the 
shawl-weaver, the order was rescinded. I have suzgested that the work of earpet-making be 
stimulated, as that would provide for the shawl-weavers an occupation which, though coarse, 
ia still not radically different from-thut.in) which they have been hitherto employed, while 
the demand for Indian carpets is onthe increase. And the suggestion is under considera- 
tion.]” 

The trade has also received serious blows from change of fashion, which 
expelled these fabrics from the French and American markets. And the ad- 
mirable imitations, produced in France and at Paisley in Scotland, exercise a 
great influence over the trade, yet a goodly number are still woven annually 
in the country of their birth, the demand for them in the Hast being main- 
tained as necessary appendages to rank and state. But it was always a 
marvel how the industry ecculd-outlive the impositions that were put upon 
it; nor indeed could if have survived but for the cruel regulation which 
forbade a weaver to relinquish hia calling or, even until 1880, to leave the 
country. 

The wool was taxed as it entered Kashmfr, the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed, again he was taxed at various stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric, and lastly, the merchant was taxed 
before be could export the goods. During the last year of the famine (1880) 
the export duty on shawls was raised to 85 per cent. ad valorem, This enor- 
mous rate, besides being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending 
purchasers. No direct tax is taken from European visitora for shawls. The 
tax on the importation of shawl-work is for white about Company’s B13 per 
maund, and for the colored about R11, 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of a manufacture for which this country is 
renowned, and which, in recent times, has passed through many vicissitudes 
In the beginning even of this century there were thourands of loome at work 
replaced now by hundreds, and a great number of these beautiful fabries were 
imported into Great Britain and the continent of Europe, a branch of trade now 
of little value, But fashion may change, and forthe future and prosperity of 
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Kashmir, it is to be hoped it will. The art is uot lost; it is not dead, but in 
abeyance only; and there are a number of skilful hands now unemployed, 
ready and willing to turn out as perfect specimens as ever of those Kashmir 
shawls, without which, a few years ago, no fashionable lady deemed her ward- 
robe complete. 

Woollen Cloths.—The manufacture of woollen cloths is aimost universal 
throughout the valley, and gives employment to the villagers through the 
long winter months. The mountain sides and downs afford a rich pasturage 
to extensive flocks of sheep, whose increase is only limited by the difficulty of 
providing fodder during the winter, when all vegetation is hid beneath a thick 
carpet of snow, 

It is probable that the flocks, and consequently the outturn of wool, will 
not greatly exceed the present limit, as there is said to be a considerable 
mortality among the sheep each year from the effects of insufficient food dur- 
ing the winter. The want is, however, due completely to the carelessness 
of the owners. Unlimited food can be stored, and as the wool is now rising 
in price, the villagers are more. careful, of their sheep. 

The number of sheep owned by each family varies according to its wealth 
and prosperity ; five, ten, or twenty sheep may represent the usua] number, 
which in the case of well-to-do families is increased to forty, and even more. 

In the flocks, the sexes are about equally divided; the rams (wurah kat) 
number about 6 per cent. of the wethers (bala hut). The ewes (gud) bring 
forth but once a year, and then for tle most part but one lamb (cAtr) at a 
birth, three being apparently quite unknown; this may in some degrec 
xecount for the very slow increase among the flocke of Kashmir, which is said 
not to exceed from 5 to 20 per cent., compared with grazing countries in 
Europe und Australia, where the annual iucrease in some favored spots reaches 
85 per cent. 

The sheep are washed in the rivers aod streams! - ore shearing, aud the 
fleace is cleansed by being ecraped or beaten with a bent bit of iron hoop, 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, at the commencement of the spring and in tha 
autumo, The autumn shearing is the most plentiful, the produce being about 
one third more than in spring; the quality of the wool is also superior. Wool 
of the autumn shearing is called yin, that of the spring wonaon. The rams 
are wethers yield about a seer ov a seer and a quarter of wool; the ewes about 
half as much. 

There are three qualities of wool (yer)—the black, which is of inferior 
value, sells at one and a half seers for the rupee (Kashmir weight and cur- 
rency) ; the grey, which is of middling quality, sells for one rupee a sear; and 
the white, or éusker, which is the beat description, fetches from eight to twelve 
annas a seer, The three qualities are frequently mixed in manufacture. 

The better quality of wool is used in the manufacture of blankets and the 
fine woollen cloth called paskmina ; of the inferior wool, coarse woollens, called 
putté, are made. 
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There are two descriptions of blankets; the superior ave mada without 
seams and are called af pat ; the inferior have either one or two seams, and 
are known respectively as dé or tin pat. 

The price of the first description varies between ten and twelve chiléi 
rupees, and that of the second sort between seven and eight, according to 
color, texture, and weight, 

The blankets are usually made abont 44 feet lone by 44 feet broad, about 
two and a half or three seers of wool being employed in the manafacture of 
each; they are commonly of the natural color of the wool, but are sometimes 
dyed after manufacture. 

The yarn (hétmityer) is spun by the women; it takes about twenty days 
to prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The yarn is taken to the weaver to be made up; these men are usually 
occupied as agriculturists during the summer months, reverting to their legiti- 
mate calling in winter. The weaver charges ten to twelve annas (Britigh 
currency) for making up a blanket without seams, and five or six annas for 
one with seams. The operation of weaving a blanket occupies from three to 
four days. 

It is said that each family’ produces two or three blankets or pieces of 
pwité doving the winter; of the latter description of cloth two kinds are 
manufactured, yeripaut puttd, which is all made of wool, and sulrapaut putti, 
partly of wool and partly of cotton, 

Common putté! is sold at the rate of about 24 or 3 yards per chilsi 
rupee. Goat's hair in Kashmir seems only to be applied to the manufacture 
of thin rope or cord, which | poasseses extreme strength and elasticity. 
There is now a considerable trade in articles made of pashmina and puttd, 
eurtaing, table-cloths, &c., being very prettily embroidered with colored wool, 
the patterns being harmonious and tasteful. Pashmina is dear, ordinary 
qualities being R& to R7 per yard, bat putté is moderately priced, the piece of 
nine yards varying from R34 to R44, width about 18 to 22 inches. A pair 
of plain curtains, with worked borders, cost about R15 to B18, and if worked 
all over, the cost is R8 or R10 more. The fault of the work at present is that 
many of the dyes quickly fade, and the work is not well finished, 

Very benutiful and cheap rugs are made of xumdah, or thick felt. This 
felt is made in pieces 6 to 7 feet by 4 to 5 fect, The ground colors 
ure varying shades of brown, fawn, gveen, blue, yellow, &c, The rugs 
are generally worked all over. Plain, they cost. about R3 each, and 
worked, #4 to #5. Carpets vary according to size, but to give an idea, a 
carpet 16 feet by 12 feet, with a deop-worked border and large centre, would 
cost from R40 to #50. The merchants, however, are generally open to an 
offer. The best time to make purchases is in spring, when the greatest 
variety is in stock, The beet shops are those of Muhammad Jén, Shéhmad 
Shéh, and Babar Shah, and orders sent to any of them, addressed Srinagar, 
are executed, though often after considerable delay. 

4 Ono piece of putt, 1} fect wide, 84 yards long, costs about R4e4 (Brit'sh rapes), 
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For sportemen, woollen gloves, socks, gaiters, caps, veils, &., are made, 
and they are also used by the natives in winter, and can be purchased for a 
few annas. (Wingate.) 

The following list of all the woollen and pashména goods produced in 
Kashmir is extracted from the “‘ Hand-Book of the Munufactures and Arts of 
the Panjab,” by B. H. Baden-Powell, B.C.8. :— 





Shdl pashmina. { Lof dé arz. 

» eda. » tin arz. 

» kan{ kér. » Ishorf. 

» ali kér. « kinaré dar. 

1» dort dér, | ow ahd. 

» koténf kér (twisted thread). Pattf. 

Fard shél. Puttd. 

Doshald. Patid tdsh. 
Rimél. »  khudrang. 
J&mawér. : n»  abebar. 
Shanld. ow What dér, 
Liingf. | »  ebarkhdna. 
Gulbadan. | Chint-putta. 
Alwdn, Gabba: 

» «yh tard, Unrmak. 

“ dé téré. Putt&é malidh—a soft or felted (2i%. “ rub- 
Pari-purz. bed") woollen fabric. 
Par-i-tatis, j-Pattd Rémpagari—made at Rémnagar, 
Caps. } Jama, 

Stockings. | §Purm-Norm’—a name given by Akbar to 
Gloves. i the soft, fine, and rarc 
Lol. | fabric of ibex wool. 

w yak arzy. { 


In Ladék a thick kind of pwtté of sheep's wool is made up in pieces 
1 foot wide and from 8 to 10 yards long. The price per piece varies from 
R4 to R56, It is only purchasable in smal) quantities in Léb, Any quantity 
of sacking can, however, be purchased, there being a constant demand for it 

-for bags for the conveyance of goods. About 120,000 yards of blauketing 
and sacking are annually expended on the carrying trade. The total value of 
the manufacture is only 7,500. (Cunningham.) 

Spinning, weaving, and dyetug are carried on in almost every household. 
Professional weavers are found in a few of the most populous villages. The 
shortness of its staple renders the goat’s down (lena) so difficult to spin, 
that the Ladék{s do not usually manufacture it themselvee, but sell the raw 
material to the Kaehmfris, Goat’s hair is called réZ, and from this the Ladékfs 
make all their blankets. 

Wool-cleansing is either effected by rubbing it with cones of the dried clay, 
called pulsa, or by sprinkling it with a powder of the sameclay. This cleansed 
wool is only used for the better sort of woollen stuffs. The art of bleaching 
is unknown. 

Felting is practised to a limited extent, and also basket-work. There arc 
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a few cobblers, carpenters, and braziers in the country, chiefly found at Léb. 
Printing aud painting ara roughly carried on in the monasteries. (H. 
Strachey.) 

Paper.—The manufacture of paper in Kashmfr is said to have begun in the 
time of Akbar the Great. Before that time the diéer or inner bark of 
species of birch was used instead. 

Forster mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, 
and it still maintains its ancient reputation, being superior to anything yet 
produced in Hindistan. Of the specimens exhibited i in the Labore Exhibition 
of 1864, it was recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manu. 
factures, can be purchased everywhere. 

It is in great demand for making manusoript copies of all the more valued 
authors ; it is also used for complimentary letters and polite correspondence 
amongst natives generally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its white wax-like color and 
appearance, 

There are about thirty-two paper factories in the suburb of Naoshera, 
which is the centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men in 
each. There used also to be a) factory in the Hari Parbat fort, worked by 
convict labor; but this has lately been abolished, consequent on the govern- 
ment monopoly having been farmed out to a contractor. 

During the winter moaths the paper factories are closed. The mills ia 
which the pulp (4iamfr) is prepared are situated on the Dal Jake, near the 
Shalimar gardens, and at Arats in the Lar pargana. 

The pulp is said to be composed of a mixture of cotton rags and hemp, 
The rags, which are bought or collected in the city, are first well washed and 
cleansed from all impurities, the finest materials being selected for the 
superior qualities of paper. They are then pounded for twenty-four hours 
without intermission in an ordinary lever-mill worked by the feet. The mass 
ig then dried, after which it is enclosed in a long, strong sheet, and again cave- 
fully washed and dried. The hemp is treated in much the same way, but is 
washed in large baskets instead of in a sheet, The pulps, or rags and hemp, 
are then mixed in equal proportions and again pounded, and to the maas slaked 
lime and sazzt (a very impure sub-carbonate of soda) are added to whiten it. 
This is repeated from five to twenty times according to the quality of paper 
desired. When ready, the pulp is conveyed to the paper factories at Naoshera, 
and is kept in a stone receptacle close to the 4ouz, or bath, in which it is 
mixed as required, 

The douz ia a large wooden tub, with low sides and high ends; it is filled 
with water, in which a small portion of the pulp is mixed. The hoveawhol 
sits by the side of this tub; he is furnished with a frame, or tray made 
of strips of light wood, on which rests a blind or soreen of fine reede. 
This frame he dips deftly into the mixture before him, allowing it to float on 
the surface ; a thin film or layer of pulp settles, and the water strains through 
the screen. Should he notice any speck or impurity in the film, he removes 
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it with a pair of wooden tweezera ; the dipping process is then repeated, and 
the frame raised and rested on a pole, which is supported in 4 notch cut in the 
ends of the bath. The reed screen is then carefully detached from the frame, 
and the Aouzawhol with much dexterity separates the shect of pulp from it and 
deposits it on a heap at his side ; the screen is then re-attached to the frame, 
and the process repeated. At the end of the day’s work, the heap of sheets of 
pulp is submitted to a slight pressure and left to dry for the night; in the 
morning it is removed, and the sheets are separated into layers of about half 
a dozen, which are hung on the walls of the surrounding buildings or laid 
upon the grass to bleach in the sun. 

When dry, each sheet is separated, and those that are defective removed ; 
the remainder are then collected in dusters, or quires of twenty-four sheets, 
and the edges are smoothly cut to the required size with a knife. 

Eaoh sheet is then rubbed by hand with a sort of pamice-stone (kurkutiu); 
it is then damped and again rubbed with a stone of rough conglomerate called 
the sangmohra. The sheet is then passed to the karashwol, who rubs it with 
his hand, encased in a rough glove of flannel or goats’ hair which he dips in 
a bowl of rice paste (maiz) by bis side. The sheets are then hung separately 
on strings suspended from the roof to dry, this process being repeated on four 
successive daye; the sheets are then pasged to another rubber, or mosrakash, 
who polishes each with a small smooth agate stone ewbedded iu a little cylin- 
dev or handle of wood. To effect thie the sheet of paper is laid on a narrow 
smooth and sloping board, before which the mo4rakasd kneels, and, holding the 
mokra with both hands, he rubs the) paper with much force and persistency 
until the required polish is produced. Should any little flaw occur, he tears a 
morsel of paper from a sheet by his side, and inserts it in the hole, rubbing it 
in until the scar is obliterated.--As each duster, or quire, is completed, it 
is removed, folded in the middle, and rolled into a cylinder, which is encased 
in a cover of colored papers which are\twisted/up at the ends, 

The whole of the process which has been described is carried out by hand, 
and is consequently exceedingly slow and laborious. The best description of 
paper manufactured is called fermaiski, and most of it is consumed in govern- 
ment offices, Of this description there are three qualities, vis., ax/dr, the 
best, costing six cds/4i rupees a duster, or quire of twenty-four sheets, each 
sheet measuring about 24 feet square; ausat, the second quality, sold at four 
rupees per quire ; and @dnar, the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

After these comes the damushfi, a common description of paper most geuer- 
ally used ; it is sold for one and a half childi rupees per quire, A thin straw 
colored note or letter paper called dakAi is also manufactured ; it is made in 
smal] sheets, and costa three chi/éi rupees a quire. The rangi or coloured 
papers are sold at twelve annas (cdi/ti) aquire; falamddni, an inferior deacrip- 
tion of paper, at ten annas ; and the sher jangi, which is made in small square 
sheets, at four annas a quire. 

It is said that the greater part of the paper made in the Srinagar factories 
is appropriated by the government, payment being made partly in ensh and 
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pestly in grain; what remains is disposed of to the merchants at the prices 
above mentioned, and is either retailed for home consumption or exported, 

The 4oueawiel, it is said, receives two annas (chidki) a duster ; his earnings 
depend upon his skill; a good workman ean, it is said, turn out about four 
qeires of fermaisht, and six quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day, 

The mo akash, or rubbers, receive from four to eight annas a duster accord- 
ing to the quality of the paper; their work is very laborious, and they are 
consequently unable to exceed a quire a day, The karashwol, who spreads 
the rice-paste, receives half the above rates, 

Those engaged in drying the sheets of paper receive two annas a day. 
The durability of the paper produced in Kashmfr is remarkable, contrasting 
favorably in this respect with much that is made in Europe, where the 
practice of mixing certain chemical substances with the pulp is said to have 
caused a great deterioration in the quality. 

In the present day all the paper required in Lad&k is imported from the 
surrounding countries, v2z., Turk{stén, Changthang, Kashmir, and India. None 
is exported. 

When trade was not so easy, and paper more expensive in the surrounding 
countries, Ladék used to make its own paper from the roots of astragabes 
strietus, Dr. Aitchison sent some of these plants to Kew and had the follow- 
ing opinion passed on them as a material for making paper: “. .. . the inner 
portion of the bark affords an exeellent material for the manufacture of paper, 
The great objection to it is the outer rind, which is not only asource of dust, but 
extremely difficult to bleach. [t is hard to fix a value for such an article, but in 
the state in which the bark is, it would be probably worth about £7 o ton. 
If the outer rind were removed, it would probably be worth twice as much. .. . 
It is feared there will be great diffieulty in rendering it fit for the manufacture 
of white paper.” 

This plant also grows in Lahoul, where the inhabitants say that the paper 
made from it is of & poisonous character, and injures the eyes of those who 
read writing on it. Dr. Aitchison adds that it might be worth the while of 
the Kashm‘r merchants to import it as far as Gandarbal, their great paper 
factory. 

Papier maché.— A description of papier macké ov lacquered work is pecu- 
liar to Kashmir, where it goes by the name of kar-i-kalamddnt, “ pen-case 
work,” o £ar-i-munekash, painted-ware. 

The work ia by uc moans always of punzer macké, an it is frequently done 
on articles of smooth wood, The papier maché is prepared by pulping coarse 
native paper, and moulding the goftened material to the required shape. The 
article is then covered with a coating of white paint, on the surfaceof which 
a delicate pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a 
fine brush ; flowers, and the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most com- 
monly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done by painting with a gold 
paint a spreading serics of minute branches and leaves on a white ground ; a 
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border of brighter coloring is added ; sometimes figures of men and animals 
are introduced, 

When the painting is done, the surface is varnished over with a varnish 
made by boiling the clearest copal (sezdras) in pure turpentine. The varnish 
has to be prefectly transparent, or it would spoil the appearance of the painting; 
mastic varnish may, perhaps be used; mastic (mustagi rumi) is brought 
abundantly from Kabul. 

Pen-cases, trays, cabinets, and boxes are the articles usually manufactured, 
but a similar style of painting is sometimes applied to palankins, howdahs, 
boats, and even to the walls and ceilings of rooms, Moorcroft justly remarks 
that the painters of Kashmir are an ingenious race, and have talents which 
under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied 
with success to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decorated pen-cases. 

Gold and silver work.—The silver and gold work, of which a great deal is 
made in Srinagar, ig exceedingly effective, and the smiths, with the rudest 
tools, consisting of a hammer with a few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to 
copy with admirable fidelity numerous designs, both Oriental and European. 
The work is uniform in design, consisting of various patterns of small sprigs of 
leaves all over the vessel in relief ; sometiines it ia made with the ground of ail- 
ver and the sprigs gilt ; this latter is called gaxya-jamni work. These goods 
are sold in Srinagar by actual weight in'silver, with a fixed rate, usnally 4 annas 
per tola, including gilding, for workmanship added. Jewellery also, in both 
silver and gold, is tolerably well executed. 

All the articles manufactured im silver are likewise produced of similar pat- 
terns in pure copper, which, after being sent-to England, can be electroplated; 
and so perfectly do such take the gilding, that, with the exception of their 
weight, it is impossible to distingaish them from articles of richer material. 

In pure copper the favorite articles are large trays, candlesticks, brackets 
in the shape of chindr leaves, &e. Bat a very pretty work is the copper- 
enamel, a ground of light or dark blue or red, with the pattern in gilt in relief. 
Fa this work tea-sots, napkin-rings, finger-bowls, jugs of all shapes, &., are 
mado, and as the price does not exceed four annas per tola, the ware is popular, 
The best known coppersmiths are Lassu and Subhdno. (Wiagate.) 

ope.-—Rope is manufactured from the leaves of a plant called &rishun, a 
species of iria lily which grows in abundance in Kashmir, and also froma 
plant called éeehtar, and from twigs of trees. The commonest rope is made 
from twisted straw. 

Cider.—See apple and pear, 

Wine.—Scze vines, 

Opium is wcanufactured at Kishtw&r and Doda, and a little in Kashmfr, 
The time for extracting opium is in Chet (March-April), when the poppy 
has attained its full size: a small flat iron tool, with two or three points, 
called 2 nashiar, is used to scarify the poppy, being drawn longitudivally down. 
the poppy-head so as to scratch it, whereon the millry juice exudes, which 
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after a certain time coagulates, and is seraped off with a small bent iron tool, 
like a miniature sickle, and collected in cups made of the leaves of the plant 
itself. When the shells are full of opium juice, they are collected and all emptied 
tugether into a vessel and left to dry. When dry, the opium is formed into 
balls and placed in the shade. These are turned every third or fourth day, and 
when dry form the opium in use, 


Aita of roses.—n'The atta of roses made in Kashmir used to be considered 
superior to any other; it never appears, however, to have been an article of 
commerce. 


Lather work.——The leather work of Kashmir is very superior, owing to the 
mode of tanning. The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a Jayer of pounded galls between every two skins; a man is 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty-five 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. 


They are then hung to dry ; but, before they are dry, the grain side is well 
rubbed with a paste of Armenian bole. When dry, the flesh side is lightly 
seraped and mutton suet is rubbed in until the leather is saturated ; the rub- 
bing is performed in the sunshine, andthe skin is left for several days exposed 
to the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all 
greasiness disappears, when it is polished by being well rubbed with a blunt 
iron iastrument, Moorcroft describes this leather aa being strong, solid, heavy, 
and pliable, without any disposition to crack, and states that some pieces of 
saddlery had been in use eighteen. or twenty years, and were none the worse for 
constant wear. ‘The abundance of the hides and the excellence of the leather 
are sure to make an important industry, when a larger market produces better 
manufacture, 


Soap.—T wo kinds of soap argmanufactured in Kashmir, one kind from oil 
which yields a coarse soap, auother kind from fat. The former is called ¢¢/a 
sdbun, the latter sata adbun. There are two. manufactories of soap in Srina- 
gar, the proprietors of which have a monopoly of the trade. 


Labor.—Of the laboring classes in Kashmir it may be eaid, with the ex- 
ception of the shawl-weavers, whose wages are low (even as compared with the 
price of provisions), whose labor is very severe, and whose children are im- 
pressed at too early an age, that they are, as a general rule, well fed, well 
clothed, and fairly housed. A coolie, if engaged by contract, will carry 
up to two hundred pounds weight, for days in succession, at the rate of 8 
to 10 miles a day along hilly roads. The women, of whom many ply the oar 
on the Jhelum, will work against stream, either towing or paddling, for 
several hours without ceseation. Neither sex could stand this strain, as they 
do for months off and on, if they did not get a sufficiency of nourishing food. 


As regards agricultural labor, it is not easily ascertained in a country 
where payment, if not in kind, ie often by exchange, one man promising 
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another a day’s labor in return for his. Again, many persons draw tha means 
of subsistence for themselves and their families alireok; from the soil, but 2 
annas a day is the usual payment. 

Journeymen in the various trades do not, Mr, Girdlestone thinks, get 
much more than their food from their masters. The bont-people with an 
average charge of R15 a month for a crew of four persons, which includes 
usually one or two women, do not make a bad income from the Europeans 
during the summer months, and are not often without a customer, and in 
winter they can earn a trifle by the transport of grain and timber. The ordi- 
nary dunga used by visitors carries from 80 to 100 sAharwdrs of makdi. 
Such a boat making a trip from, say, Baramula to Srinagar, would get one 
trék per kharwdr for the freight, of which } would go in tolls, so that the 
boatman would earn for a full load 4 Lharwdrs 11 trdts or about RO chilhi. 
Besides loading the trip takes 5 days, and there is great delay in unloading ; 
consequently a boat would be lucky if it made two trips a month. Coolies, 
when employed by Europeans, are paid 4annas to 6 annas of British money 
a stage each, but this sum does not usually stay-with them, the majority being 
hired by contractors at about’ Company’s) 2-4 to R2-8 a month, and giving 
over to the contractors half an anna a stage. The dak runners from Srinagar 
to Banihé) get Company’s 23-2 a month each. For coolie labor in the Resi- 
dency garden, Mr. Girdlestone was charged 2 annas a day per head, 

Cattle.—Cows and oxen are amall but very numerous, and in the summer 

a em months find luxoriant pasture on the higher 

m hills, Milk and butter are very good and 

cheap, GAi is only made for exportation to the Panjéb. With quick transit 
Kashmir could supply the Panjéb with high-clase beef and mutton. Buffaloes 
are scarce in Kashmir, on the whole. The buffalo (mdnsta kant, buffalo 
bull; ménsha, buffalo cow) is numerous of the hills, but is not indigenous. 
The cow being held sacred by the Hindds is never allowed to be killed. In 
Ladék the common horned cattle are of a small breed, and are kept chiefly in 
the lower agricultural districts ; in the higher and pastoral, yake are better 
adapted to the country and climate. The common Indian oxen (the small Hi- 
malayan breed) are common in Nubré and the warmer districts of the country, 

The dzo (female dzo-mo), the offspring of the yak and common cow, is a 
most valuable hy ybrid. It is used throughout the country for the plough as 
well as for carrying loads, being more tractable than the yak, and quite as 
atrong. It also bears heat better. The dso-mo gives much more and better 
milk than the yak cow. The milk is chiefly used for butter, which is taken by 
the Ladak{ with his tea, The price of a good dzo varies from R12 to R20. 
(Cunningham.) 

Sheep.-~Sheep are plentiful ; those from the neighbourhood of the village 
of Héjan, in the Saremozapain pargana, are said to be the finest in the valley, 
or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavor they vie with the 
Southdown sheep, 
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With regard to the goodness of the mutton, Moorcroft remarks :— 


“ Whether this ia owing to any peculiarity in their feed I shall not undertake to deters 
mine, but although it would be very possible to prepare an ample enfficiency of hay for winter 
fodder, the preference is given to the leaves of certain trees, as the walnut, willow, mulberry, 
elm, and several others, which are considered much more warming and nutritious than hay, 
especially for sheep. 

“Small branches, after having been cut when in full leaf, are immediately so disposed 
within the first forks of the tree to which they belong as to be thereby retained; and 
although loosely piled, yet, in consequence of being entangled amongst themselves, are not 
detached by the wind; neither do they lose their leaves, nor are the latter in any respect 
injured. 

“This forage is reserved for the severe part of the winter, when the cattle are driven 
under the trees in which the store is suapended, and the dry branches being pulled down, the 
leaves are eaten by them with great avidity. 

“ When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick ropes immediately after 
having been cut down, and in this state hung across the upper branches of trees, without 
other preparation, for hay; it thus keeps free from rottennesx, and generally even from 
mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and enow that falls. Grass thus 
dried is generally given to the cattle in the morning; aod leaves in the afternoon and even- 
ing; oil-oake, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard-secd, aloug with the seed of cotton, 
are given to fatten cattle, as are flaga or the leaves of sedge.” 


The Tartar sheep is distinguishable by its small head and long slender legs, 
and is of the short-tailed breed. The wool is very long and soft. 
Two distinct kinds are found in Ladik— 


(1) The large, black-faced Auniya, used chiefly for carrying loads. 
(2) ‘The pretty, diminutive sheep of the Purik district, which is used for 
food only. 


Nearly all the traffic of Changthang and Rupshu is transported on the 
huniya sheep. They are food, clothing, and carriage, and form the principal 
wealth of the people. The average price ranges from R2-8 to R4. A Purik 
sheep can in Purik be bought for a rupee, but in Léh the price is R3 to Rb. 
(Cunning ham.) : 


Captain Biddulph, one of the members of the Yarkand Mission, supplies 
the following note ou the use of sheep carrying supplies :— 


“T left Tankee on the 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep, carrying loads of 
grsin ond flour. Wishing merely to test their marching capabilities, I looked upon the 
supplies they carried as extra, and their loads remained intact till within four marches of 
Shéhf{dula, when I was forced to commence using them, 

“The Tartars usually make their sheep carry a load of 82ibs, and march 7 or 8 miles 9 
day only, making frequent halts; as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, 1 
put only a load of 20)bs., on each sheep. Beyond this 1 took no care of them, and simply let 
them take their chance. 

“ A great part of the route was over rough and stony ground, but only one of them 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 


“The load secured by breast and breech ropes, rides well, sinking into the fleece, and 
not being liable to shitt, 
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“ On fair ground, where they marched with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 
13 miles an hour: a large namber would no doubt travel slower, and much must depend 
upon the breadth of the road. 

“The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crossing the streams, and while 
marching in the Kdrakfsb valley, they were sometimes obliged to cross the river three or 
four times in a day. Not only were the loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of 
water hanging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded progresa. 

“On the days ou which they bad no grass, they had literally nothing to eat, as they 
vefused grain, not being accustomed to it. One man was sufficiont to manage the lot, and 
two men, I should say, could easily drive and manage a hundred, 

“On arrival in camp they were unloaded and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, 
when they were herded for the night. 

“The fact that a flock of sheep carrying twenty loads should be able to march 330 miles 
in a month with only one casualty, through a country in which forage ia always scanty and 
at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. Aftor the first march the elevation 
was never legs than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15° and 16° below 
zero. The sheep, however, did not apparently feel either cold or elevation. 

“Future exploring parties on the Karakoram will, I feel certain, find a flock of sheep a 
most useful addition to their camp. Not only are they very easily looked after, but they 
can feed themselves as they go along among the rocks where horses would starve! Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of they can thomeelves be eaten. The accompanying 
table will show the particulars of the marches they made. I waa accompanied the whole 
time by a survey pandit, who paced the distance each day :— 

Table showing marches laken by a flock of sheep carrying loads of 20 ibs, 


————————————— 











March. Date. Miles. Remarks. 





18th Sept. (eee * 


19th ” ” 








Tankso to Tchur-ka-talab 
Lukung 


Chagra . . | 2let hierar. 8 

Rimdi 2 . . | 22nd ~ Tepes 13 Cross Lankar pass, 18,400 feet, 
Pamzal ‘ j ry {33rd iC, # 13 

tiogra . . «| 24th qge be 12} 

Shammal Lungpa . +} 26th 4, 45 12 


143 | No grass. Cross Changlang 
pasa, 19,300 feet. 

16% | No grasa. 

204 | Ditto, 

21 | Cross Kizil Diwan, 17,600 feet ; 
did not arrive in camp till 
11 dark. 

24 Grass very acarco; did not arrive 


Camp near Nischu . -| 27th ,, He 


» on Lingzithang . (28th ,, ed 
Camp . . 29th 4, 4g 
Samnal . . ’ -: 30th 4, oy 


. 


Kizil Jilga - . -| Ist Oct. ,, 
Changtash . . . «| 7th ,, * 








Samnal . ’ »| Oth 4, "i 13 till after dark. 
Camp . . . {10th ,, a 103 |} Grass very scarce. 

” . . ‘é sy TTth. - 5 ” 15 No grass, 

- . » : -| 12th ,, % 16} | No grass; one sheep broke down 
Sorah ’ . 13th ,, - fg on the march, 
Camp . F «| 14th °,, i 13 

+s ‘ . % .| 15th ,, Af 104 | Supplies not began to be used 
Gulbashem . F . -{17th ,, a 18 : fll this evening. 


Shdbidila . . . {18th ,, 95 23 Total 3304. The last 11 marches 
being down the valley of the 


Kérakdsh.” 














ed 
Yin this summing up Captain Biddulph does not Nad what he mentioned above, viz., that 
sheep will not eat grain where there is no grass.~ F. 
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Goate.—Goats are very numerous in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

In Ladék the larger kinds are used for carrying loads, but the most numer= 
ous are the well-known shawl-goats, which thrive only in the moat elevated 
districts, They are bred in Nubré, Zanskér, and Rupshu. The finest wool, 
however, comes from Chinese territory, and from Khotdn, he shawl-goat is 
only shorn once a year, and the wool is at once separated from the coarser 
hair. The latter is manufactured into blanketing for tents, sacking, and 
ropes for home consumption. 

The wool is exported to Kashmir and the Panjdb, Léh being the entrepdt 
between the shawl marts and the wool-producing countries, The fine shawl- 
wool is called Zena, the common wool du, and the hair apz, The average 
price of the shawl-wool in Ladék is about R2 a seer, and that of a shawl-goat 
R4, (Cunningham.) 

Piga.—Guléb Singh is said to have introduced pigs into Kashmir. Until 
lately the Hindds of Srinagar were allowed by government to keep swine, to 
the great disgust of the Muhammadan-inhabitants: recently, however, the 
city has been entirely cleared of ‘these animals by order of the Mahardja, but 
many ate now to be found ina wild state. 

Fowls—In Kashmir the common domestic fowl and ducks and geese are 
abundant, and the vearing of capons (kes kokar) is common throughout the 
Loléb valley. The domestic fowl is found at Léh and in the Nubré valley. 
It is only reared Ly Musnlmans. It was also introduced by Guléb Singh into 
Baltistén with great success, 

Bees.—Moorcroft remarks that the management of bees is an interesting 
subject in the rural economy of Kashmir. Kyvery farmer in the district of 
Lar-—and I have since found the practice general, throurhout the whole 
country in the eastern part of Kushmit—has several hives in his house; in 
some houses I have counted as many as.ten. 

A provision for hives is made in building the house by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls, These somewhat differ in size, but agree in their 
general form, each being cylindrical and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay-mortar, about an inch in thickness, 
and the mortar is worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the down 
of thistles, which latter is employed also for clay-mortar in general, being the 
first application of this substance to the use of man I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 14 inches in diameter, 
and, when closed at both ends, about 20 or 22 inches in length. 

The walls of farm-houses and cottages differ in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of rough stones or bricks, and of clay or lime 
mortar, along with a large admixture of wood in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but the edges are made 
flush with the wall by a luting of clay-mortar, and the other extremity is shut 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of au inch in diameter, 
in its centre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for the height of the 
hives from the ground. They sometimes are confined to the walls of the lower 
or basement storey, generally appropriated to cattle in the farm-houses of 
Kashmir; at others they are inserted into those of the first floor, but are fre- 
quently seen in both situations in the same house, as well as in the walls of 
its outbuildings. So little difference exists between the practices ordinarily 
pursued in Kashmir and in Europe in respect to hiving new swarms, as not to 
call for notice; but that adopted in the former country for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by the bee-master in 
the latter country, 

The process by which this is, as I witnessed it, effected, is the following :~— 
Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning 
chareoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the 
point of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, bringing into 
view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive and almost wholly covered 
with bees, none of which, however, offer.to resent the aggression or to enter 
the room. Having placed the strasy upon the charcoal, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, 
but removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, 
and quenched the flame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through the outer door with 
such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, 
when the farmer, intruducing the sickle, eut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously inserted underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one third of the combs, which were those close to the outer 
door, 

He then replaced the inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees 
which clung te the combs, though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw 
them out of the house, Observing many other bees lying motionless on the 
floor of the hive, I inquired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was 
answered that they would recover; however, I was not wholly satisfied that 
this recovery would take place; but preparations for continuing my journey at 
a very early hour on the following morning unluckily prevented me from 
ascertaining the fact. But neither the fate of these nor of those left senseless 
in the hive excited any interest in the owner, as enough remained to carry on 
the business of the hive, into which the expelled bees returned, as soon as its 
cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging a single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and it was asserted that not 
above one hundredth part of the community is destroyed by this method. 
The farmers here are well acquainted with the existence of the queen-bee, but 
give themselves little trouble about the internal economy of the hive. Ac- 
counts differed as to the weight of the annual vield of a hive, and to the re- 
lative proportion of honey and of wax; and that now taken afforded no 
evidence on these points, as its combs had been removed in part only two 
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months before. Altogether, however, it seemed to me that the produce was 
Jess than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England, making allowance 
also for the portion left for the winter support of the bees. The honey was 
light-colored, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. 

It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this substance 
than any other I recollect to have met with, and I could not learn that the 
farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous 
as has been noticed to be the case, occasionally, with that made by the Bhoura of 
Garhwal. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted with the employment 
of honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. 

Itis customary to take the hive every year, and the end of September or 
beginning of October is found the best season for this operation, a little time 
still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support during 
five mouths. This amounts to about a third of the whole produce, and would 
appear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, and the Kashmiris substitute no other 
materials ag food, It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a 
young one, and that families seldom die except of old age. 1 was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community for 
ten or even for fifteen years; and some instances were quoted of a family 
having been retained for twenty years; but this was held to be of very rare 
occurrence, 

In consequence of the bees being thus literally domiciliated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe, by which the 
lives of many of these insects are saved annually; and the confidence gained, 
subduing their natural irascibility, may generate an inerease of industry, or at 
least an increase of produce, in relation fo the number and to the size of the 
individuals of each community ; aud it is clear that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of 
Kashmiv is a little smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger than the 
domesticated bee of Kumaon and of Garhwal. Honey sells at about three 
penee, British, a pound, but wax is considerably dearer. 

Dr. Aitchison writes :— : 

* At Léh L saw no honey-bee, but got some specimens of a Lombus or humble-bee, called 
bongu-nakpo (black-spotted bee), and a wasp called dony-ser (or golden bee). But honey for 
trading with is manufactured in Léh without the aid of bees.” 

Dogs.—In Kashmir the mountaineers keep a very fine breed of dogs for 
protection against wild beasts. This variety is about the size of a small New- 
foundland dog, which it resembles in the head and curling tail, but is more 
strongly built. It has short-pricked ears, is covered with long black hair, 
intermixed with tawny, and has, close to the skin, a short fine fur or wool, 
resembling that of the shawl-goat. The wild dog is found in Kashmir; it is 
gregarious, and large packs often infest Lar, Dachinpara, the Wardwan, and 
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almost all the other parganas. They sometimes commit great havoc amongst 
the cattle grazing on the mountain-downs, and when pressed by hunger it is 
said that they will destroy children and even grown persons. Vigne states 
that a native and aboriginal pointer is to be found in the mountains around 
Réjaorf. They have not the high breeding of the English dog, but are decids 
edly pointers iu every sense of the word. He also noticed another breed of 
very small dogs, somewhat resembling the fox-dog, bnt smaller. He saw one 
which stood only 8 inches high over the shoulder, but was Jong in proportion, 
with a sharp nose and a bushy tail, and covered geverally with long white 
Lair. They ave said to have been imported from Chamba. 


In Ladék there is a shepherd’s dog, sometimes called the Tibetin mastiff. 
He has a shaggy coat, and is usually of a black or black-and-tan color, with 
tail curled up on the back. He ie an ill-tempered, fierce, and cowardly brute. 

Cats, rats, and mice are also common, 

Horses and Pontes—Kashmir is specially suited for breeding both ponies 
and mules, Maharéja Guléb Singh egwthis, and also the necessity of maintain. 
ing sufficient traneport for the troops required ‘to control distant dependencies, 
He accordingly reserved from cultivation a number of ruksa, or grass-reserves, 
imported stallions and mares; and had his wise measures been continued, by 
this time the State would have been in possession of sufficient traneport to avoid 
the necessity of impressing coolies. But no sooner was Maharéja Guléb Singh 
dead thau, under tho easy régime of hia successor, the pandtts got control 
of the rukds, and finding they could make more out of crops than grass, they 
have ploughed up nearly all the arable land. The consequence is that for the 
Gilgit expedition thousands of coolies had to be impressed, and during 
‘the impressment whole-villages fled to the hills, and the officials made Jarge 
sume by scizing double the numbers required, and allowing all whocould afford 
it to buy themselves off. The State/stables)in the districts now contain a few 
half-starved ponies. Having ruined the enterprise of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
pandits next, in 1880-81, put a pony-tax on the cultivators, amounting to 
R6-13 per cent. on the village revenue. This tax was supposed to have been 
remitted in 1885. At present nearly every village breeds ponies, aud if they 
were protected from ‘seizure, village breeding would probably increase, The 
nambul or swamps afford good fodder for the winter, and in summer the ponies 
are driven up the side valleys. The load carried depends upon the road, but 
along the ordinary routes a pony carries about 24 maunde for a stage of 10 to 
12 miles. For riding ponies, the Yarkandfs are preferred. The ponies to be 
found in Kashmir at the present day, thongh diminutive, are undoubtedly 
extremely hardy, sure-footed avimals, and will carry with expedition and safety 
where animals of greater promise are quite unable to contend with the diffi- 
culties of the way. 

The pargana of Dachinpara, on the right bank of the Lidar, is famous for 
its breed of ponies ; but they are plentiful throughout tbe valley of Kasbmfr. 

The low ground on the left bank of the Jhelum, from Srinagar to the 
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Wular lake, is used as a run for horses and ponies, except in summer, when 
many are transferred to Gulmarg and other grassy uplands; but considerable 
as the number is, there are few of them of any size or bone. They are bred, 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, ebiefly by government, and the sale of them forms an 
item of the public revenue which might probably be increased with a little 
more discrimination in the choice of mares and stallions. Here also, as else- 
where amongst natives, the common fault occurs of putting animals to work 
at too early an age, the result of which is that many become cow-hocked and 
knock-kneed, whilst it is the rule, not the exception, to see a man astride a 
pony which is clearly not up to his weight. Arab and Tarkf stallions have 
been introduced into Kushmfr. In Laddk the ponies are small, active, and 
hardy ; they are numerous and much used. The Yarkand pony is quite a dif- 
ferent animal to the Laddk pony ; Yérkand ponies are employed in the Central 
Asian trade, but villagers always prefer their own hardy Ludék ponies. The 
Kashmir pony is different again. (H. Strachey.) 

Captain Barrow says :— 

“Tf ever wo have to send a small force through Kashmir, we should arrange for local car- 
riage and not use Indian transport. beyond Domél, on the rond from Mavi to Srinagar. The 
local ponies are hardier, and better snited for the bad roads, where our system of linking 
three mules together often proves fatal at a nasty corner. We have had to abandon the 
Indian system, and employ cooliea to Jead the mules, Since doing 60, we have not had a 


single accident; before under the triple system we had several.” 
* * * * * * * ° * * 


“ From Bangla we marched with our Indian mules unladen, all our baggage being carried 
by oaolies and ponies (of the latter there ure 2,000 available between Kushm{r and Gilgit, 
of which 1,400 belong to Government’). 

Two maunds thirty-two seers is the load necepted by carriers leaving the 
Panjab and Yarkand, 

Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the difficulty in obtaining carriage for the 
journey to Yarkand, says :—~ 

“Tt waa impossible, therefore, to get carriage last season northward from Laddk. The 
fow animals available were engaged by the firat-comers, and later in the year, 270 was 
asked and given as the hire of a baggage horse to Yaérkand ; whereas the rate usual in former 
years was R40 or RSO each.” 

Ladékis do not like going to Yarkand. The carrying is almost entirely in 
the hands of Turks and Afghéns who come from thenee, lence the quantity 
of carriage available depends chiefly on the amount of goods brought down 
from Central Asia to Léh. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of cartiage lay between 
the Panjéb and Ladék, while between the latter place and Yarkand it was 
easily procurable. Now the tables are completely turned. While the northern 
section of the road is reduced to such creat straits as are described in the last 
paragraph, the southern section, namely, from the Panjab to Lad&k, is fully 
supplied. . . . Last season the number of mules which came into Laddk 
amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this more materially aided 
the local supply of traffic. 
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Captain Chapman, in his article on Commerce in the Yérkand Mission 
Report, says :-— 

“The number of Yérkand ponies which reach Lad&k and are available for the return 
journey, is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkistdn. Practically there 
ia no limit to the amount of pony carriage on the Ydrkand side, and when required the sup- 
ply now kept up by the kerai-kush (professional hirers of carriage) might be increased to 
any e.tent,” 

The following is a note written in 1874 by Mr. Johnson, the Wazir of 
Ladék, regarding horses and yaks :— 

“In Kulu there are only about 40 horses to be had, and in Lahoul about 200, but 
these are being sold off by the villagers since mules have begun to come up from the 
Panjab.” 

There are great numbers of ponies to be procured in Kashmir, but they 
are mostly too weak to carry loads over the high plateau of Tibet. 

There are about 600 horses in Drdés and Kargil fit for carrying loads, 

The ponies of Léh are particularly small and weak; there are about 250 
in all Lndaék. 

Bellew says the ponies taken from Drés to Léh with the Forsyth Mission 
were sure-footed, active little animals, and proved excellent baggage-carriers. 

Asses.—In Ladék asses are common; and remarkably fine ones are sume- 
times brought from Yarkand. ‘Their load is generally computed as half that 
of a pony. 

Camels,—Maharéja Gulab Singh also tried to introduce camels, and he 
brought in a good number. But they) can only live in the valley during 
spring and autumn, and now there is not a camel unless it is a chance lot 
which has brought up merchandise by the Mari-Baramila route. Out of the 
valley they are useless, as they cannot cross the pine bridges, which always 
sway a good deal under a load; and in wet weather the peculiar slipperiness 
of the Kashmir soil prevents them from moving, When the Muari-Baramila 
road is finished, camels will probably be used along it. 

The question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yarkand side, by 
way of the Changchenmo, bas been much discussed. 

; The number of camels available has been computed by Mr. Johnson as 
‘vllows :— 


Camels, 
Kargalik . ‘ * . . ‘ * + ‘ 100 
Kogiar . . . os 8 . . * . . - 60 
Guma . . - 100 


With the wandering tribe of Papi, two marches from Kugiar ; » 26 

Owing to the melting of the snow: during the summer months, camels 
cannot leave Yérkand to cross the Karakoram till the end of August. The 
severe cold of winter is fatal to camels at an extreme elevation, and a return 
from Laddk to Yaérkand during the same season would therefore be barely 
poszible, 

Cattle.—The cattle of Kashmfr are used much as beasts of burden wher- 
ever water-communication is wanting, and the road ig not too difficult; they are 
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to be met in droves on the main trade route between Banihél and Jamd. They 
are small and not remarkable for their breeding. 

Yak,—This animal does not stand as high as the wild yak, but is broadly 
and strongly built, with a small head, short horns, and a wild-looking eye. 
The long black hair reaches close to the ground before it is cut. ‘They are 
generally used for carrying loads, being too intractable for the plough, The 
cow-yak (4rimo or dimo) is kept ouly for milk. These animals thrive best on 
the elevated plateaux, and soon get knocked up if taken into the hot valleys, 
They are usually of a black or black and white color. White and red ones 
are also seen. The white ones furnish the chaor¢ tails for export to India. 
(Cunningham; H. Strachey.) 

Godwin-Austen gives the following account of this animal in Baltistén :— 

“ During the summer months the yaks are driven up to be grazed here,! and in the ravines 
about; they do not thrive in the villages lower down, where at times the heat ia considerable, 
and where they are much teased by the flies. The half-bred, between the yak and the com- 
mon cow, is a fine animal and principally used for ploughing; these remain below. The 
cows of the yak are not kept for their milk,-the whole of which goes to the calf. The number 
of the pure breed ig small, and nearly allare brought over from Yarkand. They are to be met 
with in all the high villages of Baltistéu, but I never saw more than five or six together,” 


Drew calculates there are about 500 in Rupshu ; he says they are half wild 
and not easily tractable. Vigne says the largest yaks he saw in Ladék were 
of the size of large English bulls, Tn-crossing the Karakoram from Yérkand 
every animal belonging to the British Mission was equipped with a double 
sack containing mixed forage for four days (consisting of béusa, chopped 
loverne, grass and grain, weighing some 80 Ibs.) ; this double sack, when 
thrown over the saddle and under the load, protected the animal's ribs if pro- 
perly adjusted, and the small store of provision guaranteed him against abso- 
lute starvation when crossing the Karakoram, The additional weight of 30 Ibs, 
thus imposed had no evil effect. 

The entire number of yaks fit for carriage in Laddk is about 1,900. 

Numer of yaks in Nubrd, Léh, &c., available for crossing the Saser, 
Digar, and Khardong passes— 

In Ladak for carriage to Khardong and Digar . . » x00 
In Chimray for carriage over Sakti puss =. - 100 
In Khardong and Digar for carriage of goods to Léh_ . F . 100 
To Nubra for carriage over Saser pass ‘ : 120 

The yaks in Nubra are very poor, and can hardly he used save in the 
monthe of August, September, and October, 

Yaks are not suited for long marches ; they get footsove. 

Muiles.—One point was clearly established by the safe passage of the 
Yarkand Mission, ozz., that mule carriage is, of all others, the best for the 
work they had to do. 

Four hundred mules have been employed on the Kulu road; they come 
from Kangra, Narpdr, and Hushidrpir. This season about 800 rules have 


> 


come in, ; 
1 In the upper part of the Braldi valley. 
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Kyang, or wild ass, when full grown, stands about 13-2 hands high. Its 
ears are longer than those of the horse, and a line of black hair extends along 
the whole of the back. The tail has a long tuft of hair at the end, like that 
of the zebra. The general color is a reddish-brown, with white on the stom- 
ach. It is generally found at elevations over 14,000, and its endurance of 
cold is wonderful. Large herds of nearly one hundred are occasionally seen 
on the elevated plains of Rupshu. The small fresh-water lake south-east of 
the Tsokar is a favorite Aad:tat, They are not very shy of man, and, if un- 
molested, generally come to inspect the passing traveller at about 150 yards 
distance. The flesh is eaten by the Champ4s. It tastes like coarse beef-steak, 
(Cunningham ; Strachey.) 

The wild ass or kyang is found near tha Pangong lake, Chanachenmo, 
Rupshu, and Hanlé valley. In the Jast place Torrens saw a herd of 36. 
They stand abeut 13 hands 1 inch, and look very handsome when in motion. 
(Hanifold.) 


Wild yake=the dong or brong.—The wild yak is very rare. Its only 
known Aabitat are the Polrang.and Kepsang-valleys, which lead into that of 
the Changchenmo, at an elevation of between 15,000 and 16,000 feet, and also 
the adjoining ravine, left of the Shyok river, which the Yaérkandfs have named 
dongaylak, t.e., the “ wild yaks’ summer pasture ground.” 


The dong is much larger than the domestic yak, and uniformly black, with 
a slight rusty tinge about parts of the head and back. It looks very like a 
large bison, with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, and bushy tail like « horse, 
‘hey are occasionally killed and eaten by the Champds. (/. Strachey.) 

Both the 4yang and the wild yak are found in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakoram‘and the Kuenlun, (Schlagentwett.) 

Bears,—Bears are found in all pa:ts of Kashmir, particularly io the Loldéb 
and Nowbig valleys, and, although far less numerous than formerly, are still 
very common. Though very formidable animals, they do not usually molest 
man unless previously attacked, Of the brown or red species, which is between 
6 or 7 feet long, the Ursus Isabelina (Kashmirtensis) inhabits the lower ranges, 
The black bear (Ursus Tidetanus), though smaller than the brown, is far more 
dangerous, and is usually found lower down; they ave both chiefly herbivorous, 
but also partly carnivorous, During the fruit-season the black bear is very 
obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its ravages in the 
gardens and corn-fields, which it usually visits shortly after sunset, are often 
very considerable. 

Leopards.—Leopards are found all round the Kashmir valley, but they 
chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes commit great havoc 
amongst the cattle. 

The onnce, snow or white leopard, is moat frequently found in the Nubré 
valley, Sard, and the Wardwan valley ; also plentiful near Gilgit and in Sai 
and Damot; they feed principally on the Jaréa/and ihex, and on mdrtdor when 
on the same ground with the latter, (Munifolé.) 
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Barasing, the stag, called in Kashmir Aaugal or haugdu, is found on many 
of the hills overlooking the Kashmir valley, and also in Kishtwar aud 
Badrawér. 

It is principally found beyond Bandiptra, towards Nowbig, the Sind 
valley, and Dindwér, It varies its feeding grounds very much according to 
the season; at the end of March, after shedding its horas, it works upwards 
to the top of the forest line, and does not return till the autumn, when the 
horns have been renewed. ‘I'he rutting season then comes on, and the stags 
calling freely are easily brought to bag. In the winter these animals often 
become completely Icgged in the snow, and fall an easy victim to native shi- 
karis. 

The stag is not, however, usually met with until the middle of September, 
though occasionally found in the middle of August with fully developed 
horns, Both Hindifs and Mubammadans eat the flesh of the stag. Vigne, 
in his description of this animal, states that its horns are used in making 
ornamental rims to saddles ; slips of_it. are softened by soaking in running 
water for a few days and are then, nailed on. 

Musk-deer.—Vhe musk deer is found in most parts of Kashmir, at an 
elevation of about 7,500 feet. They are very plentiful in the Wardwaénu valley 
and Tilail, but being greatly valued for the sike of the musk-pods which fetch 
up to R5, are very much hunted, and rapidly erowing scarcer year by year. 

Barking decr.—The khakar, or barking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Pir Panjal, and southern side of Kashmfr. 
It has a most peculiar habit of barking, especially in the evening time ; it 
frequently makes this noise when alarmed. 

Mérkhor.—Vhe markhor, or serpent-cater, is a species of gigantic goab; it 
is migratory, and is found all over the Pir Punjal beyond the Baramgala pass, 
and upon the mountains between the Jhelum and Kishan Ganga rivers, 
Baltistan, Astor, and Gilgit. 

There are two varieties ; what is known as the Astor mérkhor having flat 
and massive horns, with only one sweep, while the Pir Panjaél mdrkhor has 
horns much slighter, aud with a perfect. corkscrew twist of from 24 to 8 
spirals. 

Markhor do not, as a rule, go as high as the ibex, but live on much more 
dangerous ground. 

In the Kathai xala, in the Kdjuég, » well-known sportsman shot three 
mdrkhor with borns of 6%, 55, and 59 inches long, on the same ground, and 
in the course of a few days. 

The mdrkhor keep in herds; the old males go in with the females and 
young males in December, and separate again in the spring. 

Ttex (atl) is found on nearly all the mountains of Kashmir and many 
parts of Ladék, but the Wardwén valley, Siri, Astor, Baltistén, Baego, and 
other parts of Laddék are the most frequented grounds. In the winter and 
spring the ibex can be easily found, but in the summer months, when the grass 
is plentiful, they cover n great deal of ground and are often difficult to find, 
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In Baltistén the ibex is much hunted by dogs, who drive the ibex up 
amongst rocks from which they cannot get down, and keep them there until 
the hunter comes up and gets a shot. 

In habits the ibex is very gregarious ; their breeding season commences i2 
November, and they carry for six months; the young are generally born 
towards the end of June. 

Surrow.—The surrow or duz-i-koht (mountain goat) is found upon the 
Pansél in Dachinpara and the Sind valley ; it is not particularly common, 
aud is probably more seldom shot than any other game in Kashmir; the male 
stands a little over 3 feet high and has horus of about 14 inches, 

Thar,—The thdr (mountain goat) is found upon the Pansél ranve, in Buni- 
hal and the southern portion of Wardwan and Kishtwdr (where it is called the 
kras), and the Pir Panjél. It is found on most difficult ground. The horns 
rau up to 14 inches, and in size this animal is somewhat smaller than an ibex ; 
the old males carry @ very fine coat, 

Gtral.—The giral or Himalaya chamois is found on the Pansél range and 
in Kishtwdr. The horns run up to. about § inches. It is generally found alone, 
or at most in couples. 

Wild sheep.—The nyan ov ovis ammon is the largest of the wild sheep 
of Ladék ; it is found in the summer months from an altitude of about 14,500 
feet to 19,000 feet; the difficulties of obtaining this animal are very much 
magnified, though its strong sense of smell, and the very open nature of 
the ground on which it is found, renders it diflicult of approach. The shifty 
nature of the wind has also to be contended against, 

The grounds most frequented by this animal are Rupshu, Hanlé, and Shi- 
shal; horns of over 50 inches long and 20 inches in girth have been obtained. 

The napoo or barhal is a smaller kind of wild sheep found in Chang- 
chenmo, Tiri, and most parts of Ladak, also in Zanskér. The horus run to 
30 inches and sometimes more. It is found up to heights of about 15,000 
feet. The meat is particularly good to eat, 

The shdpoo or the ooriad of the Panjab is found in moat parts of Ladék, 
chiefly along the Indus, Gya, and about Ranbir Bagh; it is also found in 
Baltistén, Baaji, and Astor, where it is known as the oorin. 

Tn Astor it is very migratory in its habits, even swimming the Astor 
river to change its feeding grounds from one side to the other. 

Mr, Ney Elias obtained a pair of horns more than 86 inches long and with 
a very large girth (113 inches), but some authorities declared that these horns 
were the result of a cross of the stdpoo aud ovis ammon, and not from a pure 
shdpoo, The shdpoo is gregarious, but does not go in very large herds. 

The Tibetén antelope is found in immense numbers in ail the valleys of 
Changehenmo. It stands something over 8 feet high, and the horns run to 
28 inches or over, 

It is found at altitudes from about 14,500 feet, as at Kiam, up to 19,000 
feet. A most striking point about these animals is the large number of boé 
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worms which work their way under the skin, but they do not damage the 
flesh as food in any way ; the proportion of male to female antelopes seems 
very much larger than amongst other animals. 

The Tibetdn ravine deer or goa is foundprincipally about Hanlé. It is the 
same size aa the ravine deer of India, but has horns rather different in shape, 
running in length up to about 14 inches. 

Lhe yak or dong is found principally in the Kubrung and Kepsang nalus 
in the Changchenmo valley ; the bulls are very scaree in proportion to the 
number of cows found. They are found ata great height, seldom below 
16,000 feet. The horns run in length up to 30 inches, and are fairly massive, 
The yak is much valued for his tail. 

Wolves.— Wolves (ramahun) ave numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, 
and often do great injury to flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
vulley. The Schlageutweits saw traces of them in sand close to the Kara- 
koram pass. 

Hyenas.—-Rarely met with in Kashmir, 

Monkeys way occasionally be met with inthe Uttar pargana, and probably 
in the Loldo valley; they have likewise been seen in the forests below Gul- 
marg, and are by uo means’ rare in the lower portion of the Kishan Ganga 
valley. 

Porcupine.—The porcupine is found in Kishtwar, and also in parts of 
Kashmir. 

Marmot.—A species of marmot called the dring or pua is found amid the 
rocks at high elevation; it is as large asa fox, of a dull-yellowish color, 
with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail bemg marked with a darker stripe, 
distinguishable at a considerable distance, It is stated that this animal is fre. 
quently a prey to the eagle ; it.emits, a.shrill cry on the approach of danger. 

Otter.—The otter is very common in the rivers of Kashmir, occasionally 
inhabiting even the old wooden piles which support the bridges close to a town. 
Its name throughout the mountains is udev. It is killed for ita skin, which is 
highly prized, and commands a high price ia the markets of Yarkand. 

Various.—Vhe grave-digger of India, or an animal which much resembles 
it, is known in the valley. ‘I'he common stoat or ermine is found in Kashmir, 
also the mongoose, (Kzowle.) 

Hares.—The hare is common throughout Ladék. It has longer ears than 
the English hare, and is of a bluish grey or slate colour. A smaller kind, 
dagonys, is still more common, They are not eaten by the Ladékis, (Cun- 
ningham.) 

Vigne remarks, as one of the most singular facts connected with the 
natural history of the Kashmir valley, that no hares are fonnd there. 

for.—Vhe fox (du4/or dude) and jackal are common in Kashmir ; the Former 
is not the little grey species of Hinddstdn, but the large full-brushed Meltonian, 
The flying fox (wsgagor) abounds in Gdrais in the early part of the geagon. 
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Fish,—Fish ave abundant in the waters of Kashmir, and comprise the 
following varieties ~— 

Charri gad.—The average weight of this fish seems to be from two to 
three pounds ; it is sold at three pice a seer, It has one dorsal and five ventral 
tins, a large mouth, dark-spotted back, silver belly, and a line along the side 
from near the eye to the tail; it has a soft scaleless skin. ‘The charri gad ia 
caught during the months of October and November, 

Sattar gad,—The average weight of this fish is said to be half a seer, and 
it is sold at the same price as the charrt gad, of which it seems to be a small 
variety. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, silvery sides, and mottled 
back, with a soft scaleless skin. his fish is very plentiful and is caught at all 
seasons of the year. 

Kront gad.—Average weight, from half to three quarters of a seer ; same 
price. It has one dorsal and five ventra] fins, which are of a pink color, a 
dark back, yellowish-white belly, and soft skin. This fish is said to live 
under stones and rocks, and is caught throughout the year; it seems to be of 
the same species as the charri and sattar gads. 

Pikut or pekri gad.— Averages from eight.to sixteen seers, and is sold at the 
same price. It has a large mouth and is covered with scales; color white ; 
a scarce fish ; in season from November to July, 

Chash gad.—Average weight, half to one seer ; same price. This fish has a 
poiuted head and small mouth, soft sealeless skin, white color. It is caught 
from December until March, but is very scarce, 

Harj].—Average weight, half a seer or less; same price. One dorsal and 
five ventral fins, small mouth, dark back, silver belly, firm scales, In season 
from October until May. 

Ramah gad.—Average weight, a chitak; sold at two pice a seer color, 
dark green, This fish is taken in the Jhelum in June; when the water be- 
comes cold, it retires to the lakes and morasses, 

Aniur.—Average weight, a chitak, sold at two pice a seer; color black 
season and habite the same as the rama gad. . 

Tet gud,— Average weight, one chitak or less ; sold at two pice a seer ; dark 
color; in season from August until October; when very small] is known as 
the tet gordu, When the river falls, this fish is caught in shallow basins 
and channels which are made in the sands on the banks of the streams. 

Das.—Sold at a pice a seer. This fish is taken in August and September; it 
is doubtful if it is a separate species, being more probably a name given to 
any fry that comes to the net. 

Ail gad.—A small white fish, sold at two pice a seer; it inhabits the 
smaller streams flowing into the Jhelum, and is carried into the river when the 
waters are high. 

All the fish enumerated in the above list are said to be caught in their 
seasons throughout the entire course of the Jhelum between Islamabdd and 
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Baramdla. In the month of June, the maksetr (patrim gad ot the Panjab 
fish) ia taken at various places in the Jhelum below Srinagar. A small fish 
called the gtiran inhabits the streams and morasses. In the Dal lake the satiar 
gad is taken with net and hook, and the edarrs gad and ait gad with hook only; 
all the fish inhabiting this lake are said to become of a dark-green color, 
which is attributed to the mass of vegetation, grass, and weeds amid which 
they live. 

In the Wular lake the satéar gad and charri gad are taken in nets and also 
with hook, and the ptkut gad with net only, and the chash gad and harj with 
hook. Fish are also frequently speared in the waters of this and other lakes. 

Tn the Sind river, which also abounds with fish below Gandarbal, are found 
the sattar gad, chash gad, and charri gad, the latter species attaining a very 
great size. Consequent on the low temperature of the water of this river, the 
’ fish do not take readily, except during the height of summer; the takes are 
then so plentiful that during the mulberry season the fishermen are not un- 
commonly attracted from the Jhelum to its waters. The tame fish which fill 
the sacred poole at Mattang{, Vernég, and elsewhere seem to have no generic 
name; they are called ndg. 

The month of March and. the early spring is the most favorable fishing 
season in the Jhelum; in the {winter months, from December until February, 
when the river is at its lowest, the fish betake themselves to the Wular. 
Fishermen using the net (zai/ 4ans) form a distinct class from those getting a 
living by hook and line (wai? Aans). These latter use a long line said to 
measure more than one thousand yards, to which the hooke are attached, at 
short intervals of less than a yard, and between each hook the line is weighted 
with a small stone or pebble. 

During the months of December, January, and February, worms are used as 
bait, and at other seasons of the year a paste which is usually made of barley flour, 

The lines are immersed throughout their entire length, being fished up with 
a hooked pole; in the summer monthe the fisherman ina small boat under-runs 
his line about every four hours, but in winter, when the fish are sluggish and 
do not bite readily, they are usually placed at night and taken up in the morn- 
ing. The hooks, which are very neatly manufactured by the fishermen them- 
welves, differ in substance and shape from those used in Europe. Iron being 
found to be too brittle, they are made of brass; the end of the hook is carried 
straight down from the barb and bent back abruptly to the shank instead of 
being curved. Jt is claimed for this shape that it renders the escape of a fish 
that has once taken the bait impossible. 

From two to three trdés a day seems to be an average take for a successful 
fisherman ; fish, however, are sold at eight seers to the ¢rdé, 

Vigne in bis notice of the fish of Kashmir remarks :— 

“T am aware of only six different kinds, of which by far the most common is the Hima- 
Jaya trout, and it varies so much in color and appearance, according to its age, season, and 
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feeding ground, that the natives would seem justified in trying to make me believe that there 
were several species instead of one, Unlike the true trout, it risee rarely and very sluggishly 
at the fly. I tried fly-fishing in Kashmf{r until I found it an unprofitable employment. I 
remember that at Islamabdd some fish were brought to me that in color more resembled the 
real trout than any I had seon; but I believe that they were only fish of the above-mentioned 
species. They vary also in size from one, two, and three pounds in weight ; aud I was in- 
formed that there were a few in the lake far larger than any I saw. I have seen fish of a 
yellowish copper color, blotched with dark spots, caught in the lake of Kashm{r when ont of 
season. The fish from the river are much better than those from the lake, but they are 
insipid when compared with the real European trout. This fish ia aleo called the satéar gad. 
Gad signifies fish, 

“TI have seen what I believe to be the white mullet of India in the stream at Safar Nagri, 
on the karewd of Zyn-i-gyr; but it is most probably found aleo in the Jhelum. There is 
also a little white fish, bluish on the back, and somewhat resembling a bleak, called chatar ; 
its length about 6 inches. There is another I believe, called the tatar gad, in the lake and 
river, about 6 inches long. ‘There is aleo a fish much resembling the American oat-fish in 
shape, and called the aniur; its general color is dusky olive, inclined to reddish at the tail; 
it has three veatral and two dorsal fins, the eyes are nearly on the top of the head; a horny 
plate, shaped like a horse-shoe, is continued between the gill to the mouth, and from it two 
feelers are projected at right angles, and there are aleo two worm-like appendagés under the 
chin. ‘those I saw were very small, but it. grows, I was.informed, to three or four pounds 
weight. Lastly comes the ram gad, or fish of ramah, which has already been mentioned 
as being caught at the village of Safur Nagri. The ground color of this, 1 believe, new 
and singular fish, is a reddish gold: fina reddish; its eides are covered with broad etripes of 
avery dark, dull, bottle-green color; two worm-like appendages are pendant from the horn 
of the upper lip; a small sharp spur, which it can erect and use as a weapon of offence, is 
situated close in front of the eye, and batween it and the mouth, ita curve being backwarda 
and downwards, so that a straight line, if continued from its point, would cut the centre of 
the tail, It grows to about three quarters of a pound. Fish forms a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes in the valley, or ut least of those living near the lakes.” 


Vigne further mentions that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, 
but that he was cautioned against eating the roe, it being considered poisonous. 
One of his servants who disregarded the warning became alarmingly ill. 

In Ladék fish are common in the fresh-water lakes and larger rivers, The 
generality are scaleless, and not good eating. The only kind fit for food has 
scales, and weighs about one and a half pounds, The inferior quality of the fish 
is doubtless the reason why they are in such little request with the natives of 
the country. (H. Strachey.) 

Moorcroft thinks it is “the chariness of life which is taught by the reli- 
gion of Buddha that prevents their being caught.” Johnson found numbers 
of fish in the Durgu stream, “ principally trout, which are very good.” There 
are no fish in the Tsomorori or Pangong lakes, but Major Godwin-Auaten 
states that the T'so Nyak, which lies east of the Pangong lake, and is connected 
with it, is full of a species of tench, from one to four pounds in weight. 

Birds—Many kinds of game birds are found in Kashmir, The black 
ehikdr, grey and snow species of partridge are met with in many parts, The 
rekpa (skekpa) or chtkér is found in all pacts of Ladék. Of pheagants 
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the varieties found are the Argus, moundl, kullich, koklas,and the snow. Dr, 
Elmslie also mentions a pheasant called car Lakéu, which is found on the moun- 
tains of Kashmir, and he says that the gait of the pheasant (didur) is so much 
thought of that the natives of the valley, when praising the gait of a woman, 
say she walks like a pheasant. 

The common kind of quail and also the jack snipe are met with. Wood- 
eock are also found in Kashmir. Waterfowl of every species are very numer- 
ous in the winter months, They come from Ydrkand and Mogalistaén in order 
to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as soon as the spring 
recommences, Baldcoots and moorhens or dabchicks breed on the eedgy 
margins of the lakes, and some few ducks remain for the same purpose ; these 
with grebes are constantly to be found during the autumn and winter. Thou- 
ganda of terns (sea swallows) congregate on the broad expanse of the Wular, 
and may be found here and there for a considerable distance np the Jhelum, 
In Ladék water birds are most numerous on the Rupshu lakes, at elevations 
above 14,000 feet, The principal are the grey goose, wild duck, mallard, and 
teal, The duck and teal frequent the larger rivers more than the lakes. 
Storks, king-fishers, and gulls ate also seen. 

The heron, which is said to be the same species as is common in England, 
is considered important as yielding the feather-tufts worn in the turbans of 
the chieftains of rank, Each heron has two feathers, which grow downwards 
from the back of the'head; and these in the moulting season are carefully 
collected by men who watch in the heronries for this purpose. The birds are 
also often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, set free. A fine 
is inflicted for killing one. The finest feathers used to cost a rupee each, and 
the feather-tuft, the badge of dignity, consists of from ten to twenty, fixed in 
a funnel-shaped stem, covered with gold wire and often richly jewelled. There 
are two other species of herons, but they do not bear the valued feathers, 

Numerous herons may be distinguished at their favorite fishing stations, 
and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the lake, breasting the 
sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like a falling emerald. 
Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up their residence in the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them. 

The sarus or gigantic crane is often seen in the marshes, and a small kind 
of pelican. 

The cuckoo is called in Kashmir the dyad huh ; dyal rignifies ‘ seed,’’ and 
the farmers say that ite note tells them to cast seed into the ground. The 
dulbud or nightingale of Kashmir is a distinct species, and greatly inferior in 
note to the genuine one of Europe. The mina, as also hoopoe, is very 
common. 

The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden oriol (poshnud) 
is frequently met with. There are two species of the genus crow to be met 
with in Kashmir; the one is wholly black, similar to the European variety, 
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the other has a dirty-white neck. It is said that the white-necked crow ir 
eaten in parts of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially nutritious in 
cases of bronchitis, Dr. Elmslie mentions a bird called nild/, of whose skin 
posting, » kind of coat, are made for the wealthy. In its tail are two feathers 
which are worn by the Panjabi and Hindtsténi women. Kondal is the name 
given to them. 

The purgon.—A small field-pigeon, very common in Ladak. 

Raven,—One of the commonest birds is the gorok, or large raven, which, 
together with the chough (cun#a), is frequently seen near villages. Vultures, 
engles, and hawks are also met with. 

Reptiles.—There are a few reptiles in Kashmfr; venomous serpents are 
found in the Sind valley, and the cobra has been met with. Vigne states that 
the boa-constrictor is known in Kashmir, where it is called the add; it is, 
however, probable that the reptile so called is merely a species of rock-snake, 
which are known to attain to a considerable size. He remarks :— 

“ Har ia the generic name for a snake, but applies particularly to a species about 5 feet 
Jong, much resembling in general appearance the common snake of England, and like it, I 
believe, harmless ; I have seen it in the meadows, and alvo swimming in the river. The 
ganas ov aphia is said to be very poisonous; it is about a yard in length and 
very thick, and its appearance altogether, I was informed, was very repulsive. It is found in 
rocky places on the eastern side of the valley. I was told ofa small poisonous snake found 
in Dachinpara only. This, or another kind, ts sometimes termed the gulawvt or collarer, 
because it is said to throw itself at a man’s throat.” 


Dr. Elmslie gives the following description of the ganas :— 


“Tt is a poisonous, roundsheaded, short, thick serpent found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It ie said to be black on the back aud yellowish on the belly. It isa foot and a half long, 
and ash-colored, according to some natives, Ite bite is often fatal. When a person is stung 
on the arm or leg, a ligature is applied between the heart and the wound, which is besmeared 
with foam. The patient has arrack and conserve of roses given him to eat, while music is 
played to cheer him up. This ia the native treatment of serpent-bites. The ganae is said 
to be numerous in the Lar pargana. Serpents are seldom seen on the southern side of the 
valley.” 


The Kashmiris have also a saying that no snakes are to be found in any 
place from which the snowy peak of Nanga Parbat is visible. Scorpions 
(pudur) are said to be very numerous in the Dachinpara and Lar parganas. 
The bite is said to be fatal sometimes, The pudur is a short, earth-colored 
venomous insect, with a fine tail. 

Lizards and frogs are numerous in Kashmfr. 

In Ladék the only reptile is a small lizard. 

Insects.—Flies and sand-flies are numerous and troublesome, especially in 

1 It is said that crows are also eaten in Lahore under the enphemism of pigeons; they are a 
lawful article of food for Mulammadans, and are supposed to be conducive to longevity, as it ia 


related that when Sikandar drank of the waters of immortality, a crow which liad perched on a 
tree nenr followed bis example. The Kashmirie affirm that crows never die until their beaka fall 


off from nage, 
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July, August and September, and it is probable that during this season of the 
year, in no country in the world are mosquitws found in such swarms as on 
the lakes of Kashmir and in their vicinity; any part of the body which may 
be exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them, and it is impos- 
sible to eat without swallowing a number. The only way to obtain even 
partial relief is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, the fumes of which 
drive them away, Throughout the year considerable vigilance is necessary to 
avoid the attacke of fleas and other more disagreeable insects; the preparation 
known as “ Keating’s Insect Destroyer” appears to be a most valuable pro- 
phylactic. 

In adék the absence of insects is very remarkable. The common house- 
flies and bluebottles are common in July and August, Locusts are seen in 
the Zanskar district only, where they commit fearful devastation. 

Sand-flies swarm in some parts, especially in Nubr& and near the lakes, 
some of the camping grounds in the neighbourhood of the Tsomorori lake 
being uninhabitable at times owing to the millions of sand-flies which infest 
them, ‘ After marching 19 miles into Kyang-Dum, I was obliged to leave 
that place almost directly after pitching camp, and move on to the next 
halting ground, on account of the swarms of eand-flies.” (Strachey ; Mani- 
fold.) 

Rerenue.—The estimated revenue of the Kashmir State for the year 1884 
was, according to a return supplied by the Panjab Government, 257,83,905. 
11-0 (British coin). 

The large* portion of the revenue of Kashmir realised from rice is paid in 
culti Re kind. The contribution on account of other 
Neier oe as pte crops iain cash, and there is also direct tax- 
Taxca ..~SSCt~«O,910,659 tion on shawl-wool and shawls, and on almost 
Nagarana, fines, aud all the trades exercised in Srinagar and other 
miscellaneous . $56,086 j . 
large towns. The inhabitante of Kashmir 
grumble, but pay. Gilgit,t the military ocen- 
The figures here and below are pation of whichis costly, does not nearly pay its 
TN atue et Gilat: cea . Its produce is small, and its peasant- 
+ Revenue of Gilgit, chilky expenses P € 1s small, and 18 p 
£20,985, ry, if pressure is put ou them, are apt to be re- 
fractory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a light hand. The 
revenve of Ladik (1887) amounts to about R54,000 a year, of which about 
R42,000 is obtained hy the cash assessment on the land, and the balance by 
land revenne paid in kind and by the sale of the saltpetre and borax pro- 
duced in Ladék. The old system of taxing houses was given up many 
yenrs ago. The income more than pays the expenses of the province. In 
Jam4 the revenue is paid in cash. 

Land Revenne—Iu Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the culti- 
vatora are his servants. In the days of the old Hinda rdjas, the State is said 
to have tuken no more than one sixth of the gross produce, the theory being 
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that on a division of the population into inhabitants of the country and inhabit- 
ants of the towns, one sixth of the food produced by the former was enough 
for the wants of the latter, as well as of the court and officials. The native 
dynasty of Chak sovereigns took one half of the rice, and one tenth of the 
dry crops. The Afghdus left all vegetables and minor cereals and took five 
eighths of the rice. The Sikhs introduced the system of traki, i.e., of exact- 
ing one or more érdéks of six seers over and above the fixed share. This was 
accompanied by cesses, such as fambol, mandiri, rasum-t-daftar, aud the like; 
and gradually the share of the State was augmented under one name or 
another, until at length, in 1833, the Sikh governor, Mian Singh, was consid. 
ered humane because he abolished a few cesses and only extorted five sixths 
of the crops. Jt may well be a subject of wonder how the cultivators have 
survived such treatment as this; and, indeed, they would not have survived 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, which, by bribing the authori- 
ties, they managed to keep free of taxation, or had they not made a little 
money by the sale of sheep and ponies, and by the manufacture of coarse 
eloth during the winter. From.agrieylture.they gained no profit, and in it 
they felt no interest; so that/officers had to be appointed lest the fields were 
left fallow, or carelessly tilled, or the crops uneut when ready for the sickle, 
Year by year land has been thrown out of cultivation, and new land is rarely 
taken up by the farmer. From time to time there have been pretences of dimi- 
nishing the share of the State, and even of setting the revenue on a basis of 
payments in cash; but the interests of the army of officials are so bound up 
with the maintenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost 
as soon as made, and promises of future concessions are received by the 
peasants with a smile of incredulity. Thongh the nominal share of the State 
is now one half the produce, the cultivator rarely gets one quarter; and foy 
the two seasons of 1877-78 and 1875-79 he received scarcely any portion of the 
rice, which is the staple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretexts for 
further extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign 
seed, lest the unusually fine crops that might be expected therefrom should 
catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. 

Land Revenue System, Kashmir.—In Kashmir the staple crop is the shd/i 
(or rice), and next to it makkz (or Indian-corn), ‘The rabé or spring crops are 
not essential, and are so much more dependent on exceptionally favorable 
seasons that they are regarded rather as an extra. Under the Sikhs, the State 
took a half share of the Adar{f crop and in addition 4 trdks per kharwdr of 16 
tréks, and on account of the rice-straw and vegetable produce of the sdgazdy 
plots, the whole of which were kept by the asdmi and were supposed to be free 
of assessment, 1-9-0 per cent. was added to the total, The patwart and 
hkantingo got half a trdk per kharwdr between them, and inferior village servantg 
got something. Nazardna was levied ovr times a year, tambol (about 2 per 
cent.) on marriages, &e., in the ruler’s family, other similar cesses were from 
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time to time imposed or remitted. The villagers had also to feed the State 
watcher of the crops, called shakddr. Pandit and pirzddas only paid two 
extra ¢rdke instead of four. For the rabé and fimiti crops all classes of culti- 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half share three tr¢is per khar- 
wdér were taken under the names of various classes. The Aimiti crops ave those 
which have always had a money value, as ¢i/ gogal, sarson, tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, saffron, &, Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey were taxed separately, 
as were sheep and goats. Under the above the State share was not less than 
# of the gross produce, and what the cultivator actually retained was certainly 
less than 2 and probably only about 4. The abundance of fruit, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area and forest produce, enabled the cultivators 
to live, bnt an assessment so heavy soon reduced the cultivators, forcibly eon- 
fined within the valley, to the condition of daily laborers or slaves. Accord- 
ingly, pressure has from time to time been exercised to keep the land in culti- 
vation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators, naturally a fine 
race, been reduced, that the highest officials assert that the Kashmiri cannot be 
trusted with the #47, because he would eat.the whole of it; that he will not 
plough unless the /a/stidar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without 
this fostering care of government he would become extinct. The truth being 
that he is a mere machine to produce cheap food for the city population, who 
are mostly idle; that he is seized to tow the boats of the wealthy or carry 
their impedimenta on a journey, or to work in their gardens, or perform any 
other office that in any other country would be paid for. The Kashmiris are 
called cowardly because they have lost the rights belonging to peasantry else- 
where, and tamely submit to be driven like sheep before a State sepoy. But, 
it is useless to expect that a small population forming an isolated State that 
only looked to its hills for protection, coa'd withstand powerful neighbours like 
Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant.and inaccessible a province would not be 
ruthlessly ground down under the endless succession of governors that have 
enriched themselves in the valley. The Kashmirf is strong and hard-working, 
but he is allowed to call nothing his own, neither land nor crops, nor his own 
labor, and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary, 
but which a hungry city considers gluttonous ; and consequently us the city 
inereases he is every harvest closer pressed, till now, like the Israelite iu Egypt, 
he cannot hear the promise of reform for anguish of spivit. 

Since the days of the Sikhs the pressure has been a little relaxed, and wan- 
ton acts of oppression are rare, but life must. still be hardly worth the living 
when cultivators are selling whole villages with such rights as they have for no 
other equivalent than the protection of a powerful pandit, During Mahardja 
Guléb Singh’s rule.(1846 to 1857), the Sikh procedure was followed in the 
main. Under Maharéja Ranbir Singh (1857-1885), administration bee 
came very lax. Circles of villages were annually farmed out to persons 
usually pandits, called Adrddrs. From about 1869, the practice of con- 
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tracting direct with the mukaddams and villagers gradually establighed itself, 
and about 1878 the village contracts began to be divided up into asdmtwdr 
khewats or accounts with each cultivator, and efforts were made to introduce 
more payment in cash. But the assessment got heavier. For a time only two 
extra trdka were levied per kdarwdr, but. soon the original four were demanded, 
besides an aggregate tax amounting to R9-12-0 per cent. Then came the famine 
of 1877 which desolated the valley. Rice was everywhere seized to keep 
the city quiet, and when Mr. Henvey at last got the barred passes opened and 
the peasantry streamed out, they were too weak and too short of supplies to 
reach the plains. ‘The villagers of the outer hills tell ghastly stories of that 
exodus, and the great gaps in the Kashmir hamlets are still unfilled. Alarmed 
by the effects of the famine, the Maharaja, whose leniency and well-meaning 
acts were the curse of the peasantry, in 1880 made a very lenient 
settlement called the asdmiwdr khewat of S. 1937. It was based upon the 
actual collections of 8, 1936 and 8. 1935, the average of the two years being 
taken and the usual taxesadded. To take half the gross produce, to add 4 érdke 
per kharwdr for food-grains, and so take % of the bulk of the gross produce, 
to add 67 per cent. under the name jof- taxes of.all kinds, and to exact besides 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, &c., ought, when the claims of village servants and 
rapacious officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, tu leave the 
cultivator with literally nothing. Yet the actual collections of S. 1934 and 
S. 1935, the years of famine, were so far below the average, that. with all these 
additions to the half-produce the resulting assessment was not oppressive. ‘Ihe 
good harvests of 8. 1937 and S, 1938 made this evident, and from S. 1988 this 
khewat, supposed to be a fixed, easy cash settlement, was everywhere screwed 
up, generally sold by auction to the highest bidder, and consequently one 
village is now wholly or partially ruined, while its neighbour is tolerably well 
off, those which got themselves transferred to pandzits, or which were rich 
enough to bribe, escaping. 

This éhewat is still supposed to be in existence, and is still represented 
as a cash settlement. In reality it is worked something in this manner. An 
order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain quantity 
of shali, the demand being pitched 20 to 30 per cent. in excess of what there 
is a likelihood of getting, Each éa4st/dar is then informed of the amount he 
is expected to contribute to this total, and he in turn divides that amount over 
his villages. As soon asa village learns it has to pay its thewat in a large 
proportion of sddlz, bargaining and bribery begin ; the village, if fairly well-to- 
do, eventually retaining enough s/déi to live upon; if a poor one, having to 
look forward to a hungry winter. To make up the é4ewat, the produce taken 
is calculated at prices fixed by the State, and these prices have remained much 
the same for the last twenty years. For instance, shai and makki are valued 
at R2 chilhi per Aharwdr of 15 traks; jhow at R2-1-3; wheat at R5-2-6; 
cotton (tapdés) at B14 per tharwdr of 16 frdks, and so on, These fixed 
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prices enable a ¢adséidar to manipulate the incidence of the assessment at 
pleasure, and to convert an eusy 4iewat into a ruinous one. If he insists on a 
large quantity of the food-grains, the demand ia excessive ; if he accepts freely, 
cotton and other over-priced articles, the village can make a profit. The 
khewat thus affords no benefit to the cultivator, but it is convenient to the 
officials as getting rid of any restrictions imposed by a division of the crop. 
The cost of transporting the State share of the crops at Srinagar is borne by 
the villagers, and consequently villages at a distunce are more heavily assessed 
than those near the capital. 

The tenure of land appears to have originally been ryotwart, but of recent 
years the policy has been to transform the Maharaja into a samiudar or land- 
lord, and to deny the cultivators any rights whatever. Concurrently, the offi- 
cials have induced the Maharaja to let them take up land under pattas or grants, 
and now a great deal of fine land is held by persons styled chakddrse, mukarra- 
riddrs, &c., who claim to be proprietors, and who pay very little revenue in pro- 
portion to their holdings. While the State has thus been prodigally transfer. 
ring land from cultivators who paid revenue to officials who pocket it, the cul- 
tivators have been equally busyin- transferring the ownership of their lands to 
the officials, so that instead of the Maharaja, as he imagines, being sole owner, 
he is fast being ousted from any interest ix the soil and from a conaiderable 
portion of the revenue of his State, 

In addition to the insecurity of the eultivator’s tenure of his ficlds and the 
uncertainty of what produce may be left, to him to live upon, he is constantly 
being pressed for payment. The revenue is not collected after each harvest, 
nor at any certain dates, nor in fixed instalments. Monthly, weekly, daily, as 
any crop is ripe, or fruit, honey, vegetables, &., are in season, the tax-collector 
appears. Anew fahséldar, a new wazir wazdrat, a new governor, likes to re- 
commend his accession to office by a payment into the treasury, and so a whip 
goes out at any season for so many thousands. Then there are unceasing 
requisitions for coolies, ponies, grass, straw, &e., &c., and every official sends inde- 
pendently, so that on one day sepoys may arrive in a village from the ¢ahsé/dar, 
from the governor, from the officer commanding the troops, and so on. 

To escape this constant dunning and avoid being seized as coolies for Gilgit, 
Léb, or other distant journey, the villagers naturally seek the shelter of some 
influential name and sign away such rights as they have without equivalent. The 
system of forced labor makes every one corrupt, for all who can afford it buy 
themeelves off, and thus for every five coolies required it may be said double that 
number have been seized, and let go for a consideration. 

The system of accounts is elaborate, but so complicated that seratiny is diff 
eult. The assessment is first shown us the half-share in 16-érdht kharwdre- 
Extra érdés ave added, with deductions for privileged persons, and the whole 
converted into 15-trdk kharwdérs, and to these the fixed prices are applied, 
extra taxes added, and finally adjustments made for seed advanced, or cloth 
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requisitioned, and so on, Nocheck or supervision is attempted, and everybody 
simply tries to squeeze his subordinate. With proper interest, any amount of 
peculation is covered by the plan of keeping what is known as the dakidar 
books. In this account every item not recovered is entered and never struck 
out. Ifa flood carries away some land, the lost revenue goes down annually 
in this account against the village. If an official wishes to get a lease for a 
village, he bids more than its present revenue, and at the erd of the year only 
pays that revenue, and the excess unpaid goes down against his name, Con- 
sequently to distinguish between what is paid in kiid and what in cash, and 
what is not paid at all, is most difficult. (Wingate.) 


Mr. Henvey, in his final report of 1882, writes as follows regarding the 
revenue settlement :— 


“Some steps have been taken to survey the land preliminary to assessment, but the work 
ix progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is precarious, Fortunately 
for him, the seasons have of late been so propitious and the crops so abundant that, in a 
country such as Kashmir is, where a bare subsistence costs little, he istolerably at ease. But 
he knows not what to expect. At ong time he is offered-a theka or lease of his fields, the 
revenue to be paid in cash; but the assessment is based on the book accounts of previous 
years, merely converting rice into money; perhaps the amount is too high or he cannot find 
the cash, and he refuses the theka : thon he is offered 'a modified arrangement, revenue to be 
paid partly in cash and partly in kind. Perhaps he accepts this modification, but the next 
day the mind of the Mahardja is changed. “His Highness will have no theka, the system of 
amani or actual division of crops is re-introduced, the fields are examined by nazardia or 
eye-survey, after which the government share is made over to the higheat bidder among 
pandit contractors; and then the best: thing for the cultivator to do is to steal and hide ag 
much of the grain as he can. The contractor and revenue officials carry off most of the re- 
mainder; but as the contractor Las made a speculative bid, he generally fails to produce the 
quantity of grain agreed upon. He accusex the cultivator of theft, whereupon both he and 
the cultivator are enrolled in the bakidar or defaulter list, which comprises nearly every one 
in the State from the Prime Minister downwards. The balances run on from year to year, and 
no one can see the end of them. Oovasionally they come to light, when an informer whispers 
to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes the State a lakh of rupees, 
There follows an outburat in open darbér; the defaulter is summoned to the presence, his 
beard is pulled out by bundukehis or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to his bome, 
and a bond is taken from him. But the money is rarely paid, for after a few days the 
Mabardja is intent upon manufacturing liquor, or importing aaligraw stones from Nipal, or 
commanding Musalmdne to learn the Hind{ character, or cultivating indigo, or inventing 
breech-loaders, or experimenting with Yundn{ drugs on patients afflicted with diabetes, or on 
a thousand other whims and follies, So the defaulter list ia never cleared, and in like 
manner the revenue settlement is never introduced. With so many interests engaged in the 
practice of dividing the crops and therefore arrayed against change, reform in this department 
would be difficult.” 


Collection of Revenue—As regards the collection of revenue, in most parts 
of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a sum of money which is fixed 
for a term of years. The cultivator or his employer does what he likes with 
his lands and his crops; and so long as he pays his quota by the appointed 
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day, he is unmolested. In Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the 
grouud and in a manner which combines the greatest risk of loss to the ruled, 
with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler. The common practice 
is to let out a circle of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver a stated 
quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the government share, together 
with numerous petty cesses in cash and kind, for the support of Hindd priests, 
for the supplies of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and so forth. 
The contractor is remunerated by a percentage as commission, and he is aided 
by a chain of officials, who, excepting in the lowest grades, are pandite, and 
therefore out of sympathy with the peasantry, while all are most irregularly 
paid, and are consequently forced to live on the villagers, The following is a 
list of these officials :—~ 


(1) The tardedéddr, or scalesman, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 
zamindars, 

(2) The shakdde, who watches the crops. 

(8) The saztéwal, who controls tlie shakddss. 

(4) The patwart, or accountant. 

(5) The mxkaddam, wlio aids the pandit, 

(6) The kardar over sovoral villages, who arranges distribution of produce, dc, 

(7) The ¢ahsildar in charge of several parganas. 


When the harvest approaches, there is usually a dispute as to whether the 
crop is such that the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engages 
ment, This leads to the appointment of an official appraiser, whose valuation 
depends in the main on the adequacy or inadequacy of the bribe received by 
him. When the valuation is completed, and the quantity of grain to be deli- 
vered by the contractor summarily settled, the harvest proceeds, and the crops, 
after being cut and threshed, are stacked within an enclosure surrounded by a 
low hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for months piled in heaps, cor- 
responding with the number of shares, until the contents are pilfered by offi. 
cials, robbed by the peasantry, or couveyed away to the public granaries. The 
cultivators ure allowed at harvest-time to take a amall advance from their 
supposed shares, and these advances are barely enough, eked out with vege- 
tables and weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pleased to 
decide whether the food-stocks are sufficient to admit of a final separation of 
the portion of the State from the portion of the cultivators. On one pretext 
or another, either that the cultivators are in arrears, or that they get the lion’s 
sbare of the spring crops, and so forth, the question is generally in the end 
settled by the greater part of the principal crop, véz,, rice, being swept into the 
granaries. 

The grain reserved for the State is conveyed, as occasion requires, or ponies 
or in boats to the public granarics, whence it is sold by officers appointed for 
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the purpose at prices that seem extraordinarily cheap! when compared with 
those ruling in India, But the common people reap little advantage from 
these low prices. While the officers of government and the pandits had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores were 
often closed to the public for weeks together, and at other times the grain was 
sold to each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number 
of persons in the family, The judges of the said quantity were not the persons 
most concerned, v2z., the purchasers, but the local authorities. Since the end 
of 1878 the proportion allowed has varied, but it has rarely exceeded ten pounds* 
weight of cleaned rice per head per mensem—a supply which is clearly not 
enough to support life, and which has consequently to be supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up. The official explanation of this extra- 
ordinarily small allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated their numbers 
and evaded attempts to make an accurate census ; and for this reason a ptopor- 
tion which is apparently deficient for the nominal number is ample for the real 
number, But they seem to forget that a reduction which may be justifiable 
in the case of a rich man, whose family lives in_privacy, is death to the poor who 
are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want, Srinagar 
and the large towns were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer 
inhabitants were put on half or quarter rations, while the ruling classes 
feasted to their heart’s content. Apart from the mortality arising from 
seanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as this, if arrangement 
it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot be 
openly conducted in Kashmir, and the stocks of the country cannot be replen- 
ished by individual enterprise. “However dreadful the famine may be, no 
merchant will dream of importing grain from India; for, supposing that he 
surmounted the difficulties and dangets of the roads and escaped the exactions 
of petty servants of government, on arrival at Srinagar he would not be 
suffered to sell his goods at his own’price;'and in endeavouring to dispose of 
them, he would be harassed and thwarted by humerous officials, to whose 
direct advantage it is that a real or artificial scarcity should be created. The 
peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain-trade are well illustrated by the 
Panjab Trade Report for the year ending March 1879. This was a period 
during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The exports of 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Panjab increased from 44,643 maunds in 
1877.78 to 53,884 maunds in 1878-79, while the tmports of grain and pulse 
into Kashmir territory from the Panjéb decreased from 3,14,852 maunds in 


1 The government rate, in 1879, was at first RB, local currency, equal to Co.’s R1-14 per khar- 
wdr of rice in husk. The kharwdr is reckoned at ninety local seers, equal to nearly eighty British 
soers. The rice is loaded with dirt and moistened with water, so that it yields only half the 
quantity of cleaned grain. Therefore the rate was Co.’s R1-14 per maund of forty British seers 
of cleaned rice, which gives over twenty-one seers per Compauy’s rupee, During the summer of 
1879, the Famine Committee prevailed on the Muhardja to restore the old rate of R2 local cur- 
ropey per Aharwdr of unbuaked rice. 

2a trdks + 12 Kashmir scers of rice in husk, which yields half the weight in cleaned rice, 
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877-78 to 1,78,104 maunds in 1878-79, As the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jhelum remarked, “the fact is that, owing to the bad roads in Kasbmfr, 4 
great deal of the wheat growing in the plains at the foot of the hills, where 
there was little or no famine, was brought into Jhelum as being a large market, 
where the cultivators were certain of getting a good price.” 

Whether, as the same officer supposes, the grain was re-exported to Jami 
or not, certain it is that little or none was brought by private traders into the 
valley of Kashmir. Regarding obstructions placed in the way of a trade in 
grain by interested parties, it is plain that since the officers of the government 
and the classes whom they favor can procure as much grain in Kashmfr as 
they please at a cheap rate, while the public are kept ou the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a strong temptation to accumulate stocks for secret 
sale at greatly enhanced prices to those of the latter who are able to pay what 
is demanded. It is also obvious that the former have good reasons for not 
exerting themselves to put an end to a condition of affairs which brings them 
in an abundant harvest of money and for excluding foreign competitors. The 
devices to which the officials regort.for the purpose of accumulating grain are 
most ingenious. For example, au officer, whose position gives him the oppor. 
tunity, steals a large quantity of rice from the public stores. If he were to 
sell this rice openly, suspicion might fall apon him. Accordingly, he makes 
terms with a friendly jagérdar or privileged landowner who may fairly be held 
to have private stucks, and so the traffie is safely carried on. ‘The defaleation 
is not apparent until alter some time when the store is found to yield less 
than was anticipated. And then what can be-more easy than to say that the 
estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggerated, or that the eamdn- 
dars, who have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves? ‘To 
take another instance. An influential pandzt has charge of rice brought to the 
city of Srinagar. His son is ci//adar of Soptix, a place some 20 miles distant. 
An order comes from the Mahaidja that so many carwdrs of rice are to be sent 
from Srinagar to be sold in rations to the peuple of Soptr. The pandit for- 
wards the supply to his son, who, after a decent interval and after depositing 
the value at R3 local currency per édarwdr in the Soptr treasury, returna it to 
his father. The pendit then sells the rice secretly in Srinagar for what it will 
fetch, sometimes as much as six seers per Co.’s rupee, or more than thrice the 
rate which his son paid for it. The treasury is satisfied, and gives no sign of 
the embezzlement, which is only disclosed by the depopulation of Sopdr, 
Perhaps it may be urged that, after all, the authorities and their favorites 
must foresee in the ultimate ruin of the country the cessation of their own gains 
and of the gains for their successors ; but no man cares less for posterity than 
the Asiatic ; and, besides the preference of an immediate fortune to the chance 
of assured and permanent prosperity in the future, there is the apprehension, 
from which the minds of the rulers of Kashmir are seldom or never free, that 
some day or other strangers will enter into their inheritance. 
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Tewation.—It has been truly said that no product is too insignificant, no 
person too poor, to contribute to the State. Silk culture, once a humble but 
remunerative occupation for the villagers, has been taken up as a government 
monopoly, which employed a large number of workmen it ia true, but of which 
the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately, even the govern- 
ment manufacture of silk has failed, for the employés and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglected their work, and the whole stock of eggs perished 
from cold, Saffron forms another monopoly. So likewise tea and salt, and the 
aromatic plant called 4of, Paper and tobacco have lately been added to the 
list. Though the sides of the hills are strewed with stones, not one can he 
taken to build a house, except through the man who has farmed the monopoly 
from the State. The same is the case with brick-making ; and even the dead 
cannot be buried save by licensed and privileged grave-Jiggers, Besides the 
excessive proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of 
from four to twenty annas levied on each house in the villages. Of fruit 
three quarters are appropriated by government. One anna is charged annually 
per head on sheep and goats, andthe Jarger-villages are called upon to give 
every year two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blan+ 
kets, half the value of the contributions being returned in money, Milk, honey, 
water-nuts, and reeds used for thatching, all are brought under taxation. Ifa 
villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the government, in conse- 
quence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in the valley, except 
in the government gardens. If this should continue, it is obvious that the 
fruit-supply of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off 
or are cut down, This will be very markedly the case with the waluuts, which 
are being felled for the French market without any provision being made for 
planting young trees in place of those removed. The shawl trade received a 
deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German war, 
and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the 
French and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry 
could have outlived the impositious to which it was subjected; nor, indeed, 
could it have survived but for the cruel regulations which forbade a weaver to 
relinquish his calling, or even, until lately, to leave the valley. The wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir: the manufacturer was taxed for every workman 
he employed : again he was taxed at various stages of the process according to 
the value of the fabric; and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before he could 
export the goods. Since the famine began, the poll-tax on weavers employed 
has not been exacted, for the simple reason that in a time of so deep and wide- 
spread misery the weavers could not pay. As a substitute for the poll-tax and 
other imposts on shawl-weaving, the export duty on shawls bas been raised 
within the last year to 85 per cent. ad valorem. This enormous rate, besides 
being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending purchasers. Other 
callings are exposed to exactions of the same sort. Covlies who-are engaged to 
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carry the baggage of travellers surrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, 
earpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes, are taxed. 

Mr. Forsyth, writing in 1863, gives the following list of taxes :— 

“ Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, 
maize, and pulse produce— 


Government share. é » 4 gross produce, 
aleo—Trak{ Z . . 2 . trikes per kharwdr, 

Canungo . ‘ 7 . + 1 munwatti per kharwér, 

Patwarf . 7 p . el ditto, 

Zilladar or Chokfdar . ‘ el ditto, 


Russoom Khidwutgart . « 6 t&vdke per 100 kharwars, 

Khidmutgari . ; . eC ota’ ; 

Religious grant to temples. - 7 tréks per 100 kharwars, 
leaving a balance of about one third to the zamindar, 

“ Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, ussoor, flax, oorud, tel, moong, 
cotton, and on one half estimated value of gross produce, and two érdke and one 
munwatit per kharwdri. 

“The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the valley. 
He takes the best rice as his share from the zamindari. 

“ This rice is sold to shawl-weavers at a fixed rate of R2 per sharwdr=B1 
per one maund, three seers. To others it is sold at the current rates. Rice is 
also given in rations to the army. 

‘¢ Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses and taxes, a detail 

Other taxes, of which, for Kashmir proper, is here given. 

“The custom-dues for the whole country are farmed out to a contractor for 
#4,00,000 per annum. A detail of the rates 
has been already given,* and need not be 
here repeated. But the rates, high as they 
are, are not unfrequently exceeded, and traders are subjected to perpetual 
annoyance by the contractors’ agents. 

« Niwara is the tax levied on boatmen. This tax is farmed to Pandit 
Lachmanjé for #1,05,000. 

" Chob Furosht, a tax on timber and wood for fuel transported by water 


throughout the valley. 
“The Zur-i-6dj is a license tax levied on trades, and ig farmed out for 


B91,000. 
“ Zdfrdn isa special tax on saffron, for which the valley is famous, It yields 
#2),000 per annum to the Maharéja. 
“A duty levied on the ‘ danee,’ or woven shawl fabrics. As soon asa 
‘shawl has been commenced on the loom, the 
contractor puts his stamp on it, and the duty 


Customs. 
* In Mr, Davies’ Trade Report. 


Shawl Dagh. 


1 ‘Tapek of Kasemin Werantes, 
Ll Munwatti, 
1 Traki=b secrs, 4 chs, Euglixh standard. 


} Seer, 6 chs. English standard 
: : } Khuroar ic? mands, + seers, English atandard, 


4 Maneattis . 
WA Trike . a * + 
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has to be paid at once. This duty is about 26 per cent. of tha value of the 
shawl, Pandit Raj KAk has the farm of this duty, and pays the Maharéja 
#8,75,000 per annuum. 

Besides this, there is another tax on plain shawl-cloth, and on border 
weaving, which is quite a separate trade 
from shawl-making. This tax is farmed for 
230,000. 

“About 275,009 per annum are made at 

the State Mint in coining the chiléé rupees, 
“ Very fine silk is raised from worms in Kashmir, where the variety of mul- 
berry trees is favorable to rearing silk-worms, 
Silk. This tax yields 42,000 to the Makaréja’s 

treasury. 
“ Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands on the Srinagar lake; and 
: also a tax on goods taken in boats over the lake, 
Hive This yields,R31,000. 


“A tax on goats and sheep, at two and a half annas per head per annum, 
Collected by the ‘local authorities, and not 
farmed out. It yields R80,000 per annum, 

“There is a grazing tax in Jami known as ghéana or kap cherat the 
exact amount of which is not ‘given. In 1882 it was farmed ont for about 
R1,06,000, but the State now collects the grazing fees through its district 
officers. Zur-i-emurkud is a tas on ponies and mules, 

“There is a good breed of ponies in Kashmir, very useful for carriage pur- 
poses. This tax is collected by the local officers, and yields R15,000. 

“Fines levied by judicial courts and the police, institution fees in civil 
cases, talbdna, &c., bring in about R)3,500 
in’ Kashmir,” The amount received under 
this head in Jama is not known. 


“ Fees are taken by Aazta . or registration or celebration of marriages, and 
this has been turned to account by the Maba- 


Hashia and Suda bafee, 


Zurb Khana, Mint. 


Zur.t-Choupan, 


Adalut. Harkdro bashi, 


eae dake, raja, who farms the tax for R5,000, 
“ Lime-kilns arc taxed, and give R25,000 per 
Chorna puzi. | annuum, 
Baghat. “ Gardens 24,500, 


“Tobacco, 55,000. This is derived from a 


Tobacco. monopoly of the sale by the government. 


“Tax on post-t-bhang, or dried poppy heads. The government share ig 
three-fourtiis and the zaméndar’s share one 
fourth of the produce. The churus, or extract, 
all belongs to government. This tax yields R35,0v0. 
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‘* Rice ie the staple produce of the valley of Kashmfr, and thie tax is taken 
in kind by the Maharéja, who stores the rice in 
granaries,” 

Land Revenue System and Tenures, Jami—In the Jamé districts, the re- 
venue is almost universally collected in cash in regular instalments at fixed 
rates per ghumao, and though much heavier than in the British districts, it is 
only in places oppressive. The villages usually belong to proprietors, whether 
jointly or in distinct shares, and to these proprietors the cultivators pay a 
small share of the produce, The cultivators are hereditary. Of late yeare, 
under tax administration, some district officers have endeavoured, especially in 
the Jasrota zet//a, to tamper with and destroy the rights of both owners and 
cultivators, with the result that the z//2a has been half depopulated. But, on the 
whole, the Jama cultivators are independent and comfortable. (Wingate). 

Ezpenditure—Mr, Henvey writing in 1879 estimates the expenditure at 
about half the revenue. 

He says the expenditure on the army, exclusive of the expenses connected 
with guns aod small-arm factories, i estimated to be about twenty-six lakhs 
(Kashmfr coinage) yearly, which is equal to #16,25,000 English. Till recent- 
ly a number of charges were mixed up with the military expenditure, but of 
Jate a more correct system of acconnts has been introduced. Since the death 
of Maharéja Ranbir Singh, a good many taxes have been remitted. The State 
budget for 1887-88 showed that for the whole of the Mahardja’s territories 
the estimated income was 66 lakhs only. Of this 22 lakhe was required for 
the army, some 10 lakhs for the Mahbardja nnd for palace expenses, 13 lakhs 
for a surplus, and only 10 lakhs was allotted for civil administration and pub- 
lic works. 

Genealogy.—A. genealogical table of the ruling family of Jamd and Kash- 
mir may conveniently be inserted-here, . It is taken from Cunningham's “ His- 
tory of the Sikhs, ” supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew’s “ Jamu and 
Kashmir Territories,’ 
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In September 1885, Maharaja Ranbir Singh died, and was succeeded by Mian 
Partéb Singh. Soon after the latter’s accession, véz., in March 1886, the 
following officers were appointed by him :— 

Diwan Gobind Sabai was made prime minister, and Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji, minister of revenue and finance. The administration of govern- 
ment, however, was not considered satisfactory, and after a personal interview 
with the Viceroy, the following council was formed, with Diwan Lachman 
Dass as president, and the Maharéja’s two brothers, Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh, as members, 

General de Bourbel was appointed chief engineer of the public works 
department, and the medical department was entrusted to the Residency 
Surgeon. 

The darédr has formally admitted that Europeans do and may reside in 
the country al] the year round. 

In the early spring of 1489 it was found necessary to make a thorough 
reorganization of the Kashmfr government. 

‘The administration of the State was accordingly handed over to a council 
consisting of the Mahardjo’s brothers ond certain selected native officials in 
the British service, The council had full powers, subject to the condition that 
no important step was to be taken without consulting the Resident. Ram 
Singh was at first appointed president, but in August 1859 it was thought 
necessary to make the younger brother, Amar Singh, president, Ram Singh 
being retained as one of the members of the council. 

Gilgit, Baltistdn, and Laddkt.—Abont the “ outlying governorships” little 
need be said. Each is under a governor (Gilgit is at present under two joint- 
governors), who corresponds directly with the Mahardja, and who apparent- 

ly* has considerable independence in internal 
* Drew's Jama and Kashmir matters, The countries thus administered are 
Territories, pp. 497-495, not productive, | Gilgit does nott pay the cost 
fete an eee Ver an of military occupation; and the State demand 
“The Mabardju of Kashunir.” ie hghtt, because the people would probably 
resist a heavy one. Yn Baltistan the land is 
taxed pretty heavily ; the revenue must exceed 4 alakh. The governor resides 
t Central Asie, Part VII, Ser. 86 Skarddt. In Ladék there is a governor 
tion If (compilation by the Quarter- who must be chiefly at Léh, because he is a 
master Rdneral ® Devermenl: joint commissioner under the commercial treaty 
of 1870, He is assisted by a naib wazir, The revenue, which in 1887 
amounted to about R54,000, is derived almost entirely from the cash assess- 
ment on the land, and it covers the expenses of the province and yields a small 
surplus to the State treasury. 

Jamé is the head-quarters of the Mahardja. Around it there are seven § 

§ Drew, page 47, administrative districts, viz, Jamé proper, Jas- 
rota, Ramnagar, Udampir, Riasi, Mindwar, 
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and Naoshera. These are divided into ¢ahsé/s, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Commissionerships. There are courts of justice in each. 
The districts have been surveyed and assessed, and the land revenue is paid in 

* Pol, A. February 1974, cash. The last settlement* was made in 1473, 
No. 272. for a period of ten years. The cultivated area 
was then found to have extended considerably since 1860, and the rates were 

t Central Asis, Part VIT, Sec: 'aised by ten per centum. The general con- 
tion I. dition of these districts appearst to be fair. 


Pincht—As already observed, Ptinch is the jagir of the Mahardja’s 
t The boundaries of Pune are COUSID, Motif Singh. It is held§ by him in 
a branch of the Pir Panjél range close dependence on the Maharaja, who, how- 
ow the north; the same range on | ee . Ce a 
che east} Réjatel und other amg CVE" interferes but little in its internal man- 
districts on the south; the Jhelum agement. In 1863 Pandit Manphul drew up 
neha mals “ Notes] on Pinch” for the Panjab Govern- 
BADEN: RE APT ment. They describe the jagér as divided into 
| Pol, A. July 1863, Nos.115- seven administrative districts, yielding an un- 
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alienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The 
laud revenue was regularly assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes 
were taken in kind. The courts of justice are said to be primitive. The éashtl- 
dars did the original work, and the raja beard appeals, The system of mono- 
polising trade in the hands of government officials was noticed, and finally it 
was remarked that “the administration of R&éja Moti Singh is complained of, 
as being’ very oppressive and the taxation as exceedingly heavy.” 


On the other hand, Sir O, St. John has recently referred in a demi-official 
letter of the 6th August 1883 to the ‘suceess of (the Mahardja’s) cousin Moti 
Singh of Panch in governing that-little dependent State.” 


Kashmir.— “The separation of the government of Kashmir,” according to 
Mr. Drew, “from that of the other divisions, 
is almost complete: the country is treated as a 
separate ¢xéa or province in the same way as it was when the Emperors of 
Delhi ruled over it” It is administered by a governor who is called the 
Hakim-i-dla. It is divided into the districts of Srinayar, Patan, Islamabad, 
Kamraj, Shupion, and Mozafarabéd, which again are subdivided into a num- 

_._, ,ber of parganas. The chief executive authority 
oiaswe segue Gouneesiees is the Aakim--dla, under whom are the wazirs, 
5. or district officers, and the ¢tahs¢/dars. The 
Secret, March 1874, Nos. 179-173, courts of justice are classified thus by Mr. Gird- 

lestoue** ;— 


{| Drew, page 497. 


(1) Court of the tahstldar, who may hear civil suits not exceeding R100 in value, and 
has power of imprisonment up to one month in criminal cases. 
(2) Court of the wa zr, havingpower to hear civil cases up to R1,000 in value, and 
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to punish in criminal cases with imprizonment up to six months, Appeals lie to him both in 
civil and criminal cases from the tahsi/dar. 


(8) The city (Srinagar) magistrate’s court with power to hear civil cases up to 
#6,000 in value, and to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two yeare. This 
oourt has no appellate jurisdiction. 


(4) The chief court, hearing civil auits without any limitation in regard to value, and 
mpowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appenls lie to this 
court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and district} (wazir’s) courts, thoso from 
the latter being usually heard by the chief judges when on circuit, which he undertakes 
not only ov this account, but aleo in order to inspect the local registers, and to enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes 
and for exerting themselves for the arreat of offenders,” 


Police.—A result of the disturbance in Srinagar between the Sunf and 
Shias in 1872 was the establishment of a body of city police on the model of 
the Panjab constabulary, numbering 337 men, and costing 2,555 Company’s 
rupees per mensem. 


y 


Relations with neighbouring States—The Kashmir State is in contact with 
Tibet on the east, Eastern Turkistén on the north, Wdnza and Nagar on the 
north-west, and Yaghistan onthe west. It has thus happened that the Maha- 
réja of Kashmir has been concerned at various times with China, with the 
polities of Central Asia, and with the group of independent, chiefships which 
separate the western border of his State from the eustern limits of the Afghan 
dominion, 


Kashmir and China: the Mahardja's jagir in Tihet—Under the treaty of 
1842, which ended the expedition Jed by Gulab Singh’s general, Zorawar 
Singh, against Laddk and ‘Tibet; the district of Min Sar was made over by 
the Tibetan authorities to Gulab Singh and his heirs us a jagir, Min Sar, or 
Misar Tarjum, is a travt of grazing grounds lying about two marches north- 
west of the Manasarowar lake on the road to Gartok,and abont seventeen marches 
distant from Léh. Its peenniary value is insignificant, The small revenue is 
collected annually by a Kashmir official deputed by the Maharaja’s wazir at 
Léb. Mr. Elias states that Mr. Johnson, when waz?>, tried to visit the yayir, 
but was prevented by the Chinese officials in Gartok. 


Some political significance attaches to the yagir, because there is reason to 
doubt whether the Maharéja does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
Chinese. 

the Lap Chuk.—Under the treaty of 1842, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Ladak to Lhasa, under the charge of an agent, who is 
a Kashmir official, and is known by the name of “ Lap Chunk.” He takes and 
brings back presents and letters to and from the Laddk and Tibetéu author- 
ities.t 


* Au account will be found in the alphabetical portion of this work. 
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The Mahardja’s opinion of the Chineve.—It is said that the Maharaja does 
not disregard his intercourse with the Chinese. In 1880, Mr. Henvey wrote : 
“The Mahéraja always speaks of China with much reverence as a power quite 
on a par with us in civilisation.” 


Wistory.—The early history of Kashmir is involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. From the year B,C, 266, when the desiccation of the valley is said to 
have taken place, to 1014, the country seems to have been governed by 
princes of Hindi and Tartar dynasties, the names of many of whom have been 
preserved. 


Mahmdd of Ghaznf attempted the conquest of the valley in A.D, 997, but 
failed ; he succeeded, however, in taking it and the surrounding hills in 1014~ 
7015. 


About 1305 we find a feeble king, Raja Sewdeo, on the throne of Kashmfr, 
“who in a short time alienated the affections of his subjects by sundry acts of 
incapacity and oppression. At this,time three worthies, destined either 
in their proper person or in that of their deseendants to play important parts in 
the history of Kashmir, appear on the scene, and may be grouped as the 
authors of its Muhammadan or more modern history. The first of these, Shéh- 
mir, son of King Wuffir Shah, of SawGdgere ; the second, Sankar Chék, a 
chief of Dardao; and third, Prince Rawjpof, con of King Yuftum, of Tibet. 
The last-named having introduced himself, with a few followers in the guise 
of merchants, into Kuknigéra, the stronghold of Rim Chand, the hereditary 
Commander-in-Chief of Kashmir, contrived to overcome him, and forcibly 
married his daughter Koterin (or Kotadevi), in whose right, real or pretended, 
he seized the throne of Kashinir, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive 
King Sewdeo, He made Shalimir, the first of the ancient worthies mention- 
ed above, minister, and commenced a-vigorous reign, 1328. It is related of 
him that he became a convert to Islam; but it is proper to add that Hindé 
writers ignore the conversion of this sovereign, who died after a reign of two 
and a half years, leaving his widuw, Queen Koterin, regent. About this 
time, 1326, au invasion of Kashmir by au army of Turks under Urdil, who 
penetrated into the valley, was repulsed and brought to terms by the brave 
queen, It was arranged that if they withdrew immediately, they should be 
allowed to do co unmolested. This being effected, she withdrew to the fort of 
Indrkot, where she established her court, leaving the reins of power in the 
hands of the minister, Prince Shébmir, who had commenced a course of in- 
trigue, the result of which was that he soon aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country, Asa preliminary step, he demanded the hand of the queen in mar- 
riage, which being refused with scorn, he prepared to extort her consent by 
force of arms, and invested Indrkot with a large ormy. The heroic Réjpatdni 
made every effort to defend herself and sustain a siege, but finding herself at 
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length reduced to sue for terms, she in the last extremity consented to espouse 
the successful usurper. Upon this hostilities ceased, and preparations for the 
marriage were commenced ; but the devoted princess, indignant and despair- 
ing, rode slowly forth, surrounded by her trains of maidens, from the belea- 
guered fortress, advanced into the presence of the usurper, and, upbraiding 
him for his ingvatitnde and treachery, stabbed herself before him. Thus per- 
ished by her own hand Queen Koterfu (or Kotadevi, as she ia often ealled), 
the last Hindt sovereign of Kashmir, and Prince Shéhmir ascended the throne 
under the name of Sultén-Shams-d-din. 

Shams-i-din, who came to the throne 134], is usually considered the first 
Muhammadan king of Kashmir. He enjoyed his dignity only three and a 
half years, His sons, Jamshid and Ala-d-din, succeeded and reigned four- 
teen years, 

His grandson Shahab-i-din, having repaired the devastation caused by 
former invasions of the Turks, turned his attention to foreign conquest, and 
added Tibet, Kashgdr, ond Kabul tocthe, kingdom of Kashmit, 1856. His 
brother Kutub-d-din, who succeeded him,eft_a son, Sikandar, who of all 
the princes of Kashmir is celebrated as an iconoclast (thence surnamed “ Butshi- 
kan”), by whose funatic zeal in destroying the ancient temples the architecture 
of Kashmir has suffered irremediahle loss. 


During the reign of Shéhab-d-din the celebrated Saiad Alf Hamadanf and 
his son Mir Muhammad with their trains of fugitive disciples from Persia, up- 
wards of 1,000 in number, arrived in Kashmir, and their advent seems to have 
fixed the religion of the country, heretofore inan unsettled state, and probably 
led to the religious persecution which immediately ensued. About this time 
the rival Muhammadan sects of Shias and Sunis seem to have commenced 
their quarrela, aud of the first-named sects arose the Rishis or Hermits of 
Kashmir, a very remarkable order of devotees, described by Abul Fazl as a 
very respectable and inoffensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, 
living upon fruits and berries, and abstaining from sensual delights. Kashmir 
having been, previous to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as 
to religion, these learned doctors seem to have fixed the religion of the 
country, and to have built the zédats or shrines (including the Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Srinagar), many of which remainto this day. In 
the year 1423, we find Zein-ul-abdin (or Badshih, The Great King, as he is 
emphatically called) on the throne of Kashmir, during whose reign, which 
lasted as long as fifty-three years, the country appears to have made a grent 
stride towards uu improved civilizatiun. ‘This prince, besides reducing the 
tributary States to order, was a builder of many bridges, towns, and forts, and 
enlarged the capital city Srinagar. He encouraged literature and the arts; 
he introduced weavers from Turkistdn and wool from Tibet ; and many manu- 
fuctures, such as paper-making, glass-making, book-binding, and the papier- 
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naché work for which Kashmir is so celebrated, owe their introduction to his 
fostering care. He was also a poet and lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chuk (or Chik) tribe did not escape the penetrating eye of this 
king, who prophesied they would ere long be rulers of Kashmir, a prediction 
which it will be seen soon proved correct, inasmuch as we find Kashmir, on 
the accession to the throne of Muhammad Shah, 1487, great-grandson of 
Zein-ul-abdin, a child of seven years of age, torn by the struggles of the 
tribes of Chak, Reyna, and Mavrey, in which the two former were chiefly at 
variance, and alternately supporting the legitimate king, Muhammad Shah, or 
his uncle, Fateh Shah, the usurper. The vicissitudes of these struggles for 
the throne between these contending factions oceupy the history from the 
year 147 to about 1536, when we find that Muhammad Shah, who had four 
times regained his crown and defeated the pretender Fateh Shéhb, died in 
exile. By intrigue, inter-marriage, and hard fighting, the Chéks, amid the 
anarchy of the times, seem gradually to have fought their way to power; and 
from a position of preponderating influence as ministers and supporters of the 
king, at length, about the year 1537, openly scized the throne. About that 
date Kaji Chak, putting himself at the head of the national party in Kashmir, 
signally defeated the army of Mirza Kamran near the city of Srinagar; and 
soon afterwards brought to terms an army.of Kashgaris, which, under Saiad 
Khén and Mirza Haidar, had mvaded Kashmir and had penetrated as far os 
the Lar pargana and the Sind yalley. He succeeded in putting down all 
opposition to his power; but during this period the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
began to turn their attention to Kashmir; the Emperor Humayun especially 
sent several armies against the country, The Kashmfris, however, rallied 
round the brave and wise Kaji, Chak, who, in fact, brought all his enemies to 
terms. He entered into an alliance with Sher Khan, Afghan (afterwards Sher 
Shah), then in rebelhion against the Emperor, and gave him his niece, a 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, in marriage. 


Kaji Chak, although the actual ruler of the country, seems still to have 
permitted the sons of Muhammad Shab (who died in exile) to retain the nomi- 
nal dignity and to cvin in their own names. He married his daughter to the 
second son, Ismail Shah, and put him on the throne. At length Mirza Haj. 
dar, foster-brother of the Emperor Humayun, about the year 1540, entered into 
an alliance with the discontented native nobles of Kashmir, who consented to 
set up Tarkh Shah, a boy, son of the usurper Fateh Shah, as King, and after a 
great battle defeated Kaji Chak, who fled across the Pir Panjél, as far as 
Thana, where he died. 


After a short interval of power, Mirza Haiddr, the intrusive governor, was 
defeated and slain by the native nobles, and Abdi Reyna came into power for 
a short time, but was soon expelled by the Chaks, who rallied, and, under the 
son of the famous Sbams-u-din Chak and others, utterly defeated the Reynas 
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and their allies from Delhi, at the great battle of Kuspa, 1556, in which 
4,000 men perished on both sides, The same chief (Ghézi Khdn\ in the year 
1557 defeated with great loss an army of 12,000 Kashgaris under a nephew 
of Mirza Haidér, which invaded Kashmir ; 7,000 of the enemy are said to have 
fallen in this battle. Moguls, Tartare, Kashgdris, Tirks, and other enemies, 
who about this period invaded Kashmir, fared no better, but were successively 
defeated by this vigorous and powerful tribe of Chak, which had now obtained 
a firm grasp on the country of Kashmir, and, in the person of Yusaf Khan, 
were openly acknowledged as the sovereign family. Yisaf Shah, however, 
soon alienated his nobles and had to seek assistance from the Emperor Akbar, 
1580, by whose aid he was enabled to regain his kingdom, Under pretext of 
suzerainty acquired thereby, Akbar demanded his son Ydkab as hostage, 
1582 ; this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Kashmir refusing 
to surrender him again, the Emperor sent an army under Bhagwan Dass to 
enforce compliance with his demands. The King, Ya-af Shéh, hereapon deli- 
vered himself up to the Emperor’s general, 1584, but he had better have 
fonght for his independence, as he sas sent under escort to Lahore, where 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of his’ police minister, Todar Mull, 
who after a short time sent him to Bengal under Réja Maun Singh, where 
he died of grief and despair, 1587, On the flight of Ytisaf Shah, the 
Kashmir army had called on his'son Yakub Khan to lead them, and this brave 
Prince soon justilied the confidence reposed in him by defeating the Emperor’s 
army, and reducing them to such stress amongst the mountains of Hazéra 
from cold and want of food, that- they are said only to have preserved 
life by slaughtering their elephants and sleeping within their still warm 
carcasses, 

The Imperial army being thus repulsed, Yikib Shéh ascended the throne 
of Kashmir, 1585; but, although of-veckless bravery, this Prince was pos- 
sessed of but little judgment and unfit to rule, and being of the Shfa sect of 
Muhammadans, was persuaded by the priests of that sect to persecute the rival 
sect of Sunis ; he thereby evoked the anger of Akbar, who determined, once 
for all, to conquer Kashmir, and despatched Kasim Khao, the admiral of the 
kingdom, with 30,000 horse and the fugitive Haidar Chak, against the King, 
Nothing daunted, Yékub Shah marched to engage the enemy, but being at 
this crisis deserted by his nobles, he was forced to fly across the mountains 
to Kishtwaér with 60 horsemen, 1586. Within a short time, however, he 
returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his camp on the Takht-i-Suliman, 
overlooking the city of Srinagar, where he rallied the brave Chak tribe around 
him and defied the enemy. Kasim Khin now attacked him with his whole 
force, but was defeated and driven back into the city, where his soldiers took 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, where they remained in a state of siege, 
The Emperor, finding his army insufficient to reduce the country, sent reinforce. 
ments of 20,000, which forced Yakub Shah finally to vacate the throne: and 
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soon afterwards, on his safety being guaranteed to him, he did homage to the 
Emperor, who at that time visited the country. As we find Kashmir from this 
period subjected to the Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date, 
1587, to have passed from the hands of its native rulers, and to have become 
an integral portion of the Empire of Delhi, 

The actual government of Kashmir was delegated by the Mogul Emperors 
to a sudadar or governor; these governors seem only to have resided in the 
valley for six months in the year; indeed, from time immemorial it seems to 
have been customary for the rulers of Kashmir to leave the valley during the 
winter, and return to its delights on the approach of summer. 

In 165], Alf Marddén Khan, who was governor of Lahore as well as 
Kashmir, used to divide his presence between the two, and for his convenience 
in travelling, those spacious and noble sardis were built along the roads leading 
to Kashmir, the rnina of which to this day attest bis magnificence, The Em- 
peror Jahangir built many palaces and gardens, especially the celebrated Shali- 
mar gardens immortalized by poets.and-travellers, The Nasim and Nishdt 
gardens owe their origin to Nar Jahén Begum, hia wife, and the ruins of 
palaces and baths at Manas Bal, Achibil, Vern4g, &e., attest her taste in 
selecting picturesque sites. During the return of Jahangir from his last visit 
to the valley, 1627, he died on the road near Rajaori, whence his body was 
conveyed to Lahore and there buried. 


Shah Jahén succeeded to the Empire of Delhi, and soon afterwards visited 
the valley accompanied by many poets and servants, 


About 1657 he was deposed by his son Aurangzeb, who imprisoned him 
for life in the fort of Agra. He had during his reign invaded Tibet, which he 
had annexed to the sudadari of Kashinir. 


Aurangzeb being confirined on the throne, appointed, as usual, a subadar 
for the province of Kashmir, but soon after commenced a journey to visit the 
valley in person ; the celebrated French physician Bernier followed in his train, 

The Emperor remained three months in the country, but does not seem ever 
afterwards to have revisited it. After a civil war between his sons, Aurang- 
zeb was succeeded by his son Bahdddr Shah, who, however, died in the 
year 1712 at the age of seventy-one, leaving the throne to his gon Firék Sher, 
whose mother was a Kashmiri. 

By him Anatdla Khan was reappointed governor. This governor held the 
subadart for upwards of ten year. He did not govern in person, but sent 
various naibs or deputies, who were unequal to their position, and various 
rebellions broke out in the valley. 

The practice of appointing naibs seems now to have fairly come into fashion 
among the great nobles of the Mogul court, who mostly looked upon their 
appointments solely as a vehicle for extorting money from their respective 
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governments. As may be supposed, the condition of a province thus governed 
was not generally happy. 

Kashmir in fact, perhaps partly through the influence of Nadir Shah, who 
was at this time engaged in subduing Kabul and Peshawar, seems to have 
been in a very disturbed condition, in which it continued during the reigns 
of the succeeding Emperors Muhammad Shéh and his son Ahmad Shah, of 
Delhi. 

At this time we find most of the governors of Kashmir, in common with 
those of the other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne, little short of in- 
dependent rulers. 

This ‘state of things continued until 1752, when the Mogul governor 
betrayed the country to Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in turn annexed it to the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Durdni Viceroys appear carly to have attempted to render themselyea 
independent of the Empire, and in 1763 Ahmad Shah Abdali was again under 
the necessity of sending a force into the valley to coerce the governor Suk 
Jawan, who had paid no tribute for nine years, ~ In the year 1809 the eudadar 
of the province was one Mulammad Azim Khan, who, seeing the power of 
Afghénistén on the wane, threw off the yoke altogether, In the year 1812, 
Maharéja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, turned his attention to the 
Réjpat States to the south of the Pir Panjal range, probably regarding the 
subjugation of these States merely as a preliminary to the conquest of Kash. 
mir. 

The Sikh army defeated the confederated Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaort 
and Bhimbar with great loss, and in the month of November Ranjit Singh 
received their submission and occupied their strongholds; about the same time 
his son Karak Singh captured Jami. Fateh Khan, the wazir of Shah Mah- 
mid of Afghanistén, was at this time upon the Indus, whither he had come 
to punish the two brothers who held Atak aud Kashinfr, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shah Shajé, and to recover the two provinces for Kabul, 
It became essential that, engaged as the Lahore and Kabul forces were, so 
closely on the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explanation 
of their views and intentions, 

A meeting was therefore agreed upon, and took place on the 1st. December, 
when it was settled that Ranjit Singh should, in return for a money payment, 
and the promised aid of a detachmeut of Afghans to be employed afterwards 
against Multén, place a force of 12,000 Sikhs, under the Diwan Mokam Chand, 
at the wazir’s disposal in the expedition he meditated, and should give every 
facility for the passage into Kashmir by the passes of Réjaorf, which he had 
lately subdued. The joint armies commenced operations, but the Sikhs being 
impeded by a fail of snow were outstripped by the wazér, who, penetrating 
into the valley in February, drove Ate Muhammad (rom his stovkades, and ina 
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short time reduced him to submission without receiving much assistance from 
Mokam Chand. 

Ranjit Singh having taken this opportunity to make himself master of the 
fort of Atak, Fateh Khan deemed himself absolved from his engagements, 
and dismissed the Sikh contingent from Kashmfr without any share of 
the booty, nominating his brother Azim Khan to the governorship. In the 
year 1814 Ranjit Singh again attempted the invasion of Kashmir, massing 
his army at Rajéori early in June, preparatory to the passage of the Pfr Pan- 
jal range. A detachment under Ram Dial, the grandson of Mokam Chand, 
diwan (who was himself detained by sickness at Lahore), was sent forward 
towards Baramgala on the 15th Juae; it ascended the Pir Panjél mountains 
by the Nandan Sar pass on the 19th July, and debouched upon the valley at 
Hirptira on the 22nd of the same month, where it was attacked by a party 
sent ugainet it by Azim Khan. 

The Kashmiris were defeated and followed to Shnpion. On the 24th the 
Sikhs assaulted the town, but being repulsed, retired to the Pfr Panjé] moun- 
tains to await reinforcements, 

In the meantime the main body of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh had ad- 
vanced by the way of Panch, which place being reached on the 28th June, was 
found to be evaeuated, the enemy having been careful to destroy all supplies, 
The Sikhs were detained here until the 18th July, Thence advancing by 
Mandi, Ranjit Singh reached the Tosha Maiddn on the 18th, where he found 
Muhammad Azim Khén with the forces of Kashmfr drawn up to oppose his 
progress. 

The Sikh army took up its position in face of the enemy and remained for 
some days inactive. 

On the 29th July Muhammad Azim Khan, assuming the offensive, com- 
menced a degultory fire on the Sikh position; on the following morning the 
attack was renewed with greater vigour, and Kanjit Sinzh compelled to fall 
back on Mandi, Being pursued thither, he fired the towu and continued his 
retrogade march to Panch, which he reached on the 31st July with the loss of 
many men and of nearly all his baggage. Setting fire to Panch, Ranjit Singh 
quitted his disorganised camp, and with a few attendants took the nearest road 
to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

Rém Dial and his detachment were surrounded and their supplies ent off, 
but Azim Khan, in consideration of his friendship for Diwan Mokam Chand, 
its commandant’s grandfather, permitted the detachment to retire, and fur- 
nished it with a safe-conduct to the Sikh frontier. 

The Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaori and Bhimbar were not slow to avail 
themselves of the disastrous termination of the expedition, and broke out into 
rebellion towards the close of the year 1814, and it was not until the following 
year that Ranjit Singh found himself in a position to punish the refractory rajas 
on this side of the Pir Panjdl range. 
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In 1819 Ranjit Singh’s thoughts were again turned towards the annexation 
of Kashmir, and in the month of April of that year the Sikh forces were put in 
motion towards the frontier. Misur Diwan Chand, the conqueror of Multéa, 
had heen selected by Ranjit Singh to command the expedition, and with a 
strong division of picked soldiers led the advance, A second army was formed 
in support and placed under the command of the Kduwar Karak Singh, while 
Ranjit Singh kept with himself a reserve to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in expediting stores and supplies. By the beginning of June Rajaori 
and Pinch and all the hills and passes south of the Pir Panjal range had been oc- 
cupied, and the supporting division advanced to Rajaori to keep open communi- 
cations. On the 28rd June the Misur Diwau Chand attacked the Rajaori and 
Pinch réjas in their position at the Dhaki Deo and Maja passes and carried 
them, thus securing to himself a road over the Pir Panjal. 

Karak Singh now advanced with his division to Surdf Thana, and Ranjit 
Singh, with the reserves, came up ag far as Bhimbar, while Misur Diwan 
Chand, crossing the mountain barrier, descended into the valley and touk up 
a position at Surai Ulf, on the road to Shupion. 

Jabar Khan, who had been left by Mutanimad Azim governor in Kash- 
mfr, had taken up a position at Shupion, for the defence of the valley, with @ 
force of 5,000 men, raw troops hastily raised and quite unequal to cope with 
the disciplined battalions uuder Misur Diwan Chaud, which besides greatly 
outnumbered them, On the 5th July the Misur advanced to Shupion, and 
immediately on coming in view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, 
which, after a few hours’ smart fighting, involving considerable loss to both 
sides, was completely successful. Jabar Khdu with his troops fled at once 
across the mountains towards the Indus, leaving the valley to be occupied 
without further resistance by the victorious army of Ranjit Sinvh, 

Phila Singh, the celebrated Akélijleader, greatly distinguished himself in 
this campaign. 

During the year 1820 the Sikh troops in Kashmir were employed in petty 
operations agaiust isolated chiefs, The raja of Réjaovi, Agar Khan, was in 
the course of May seized and made prisoner by Gultb Singh. For this service 
he obtained in jegir the principality of Jama, with which his family had been 
for along time connected. Jamd had come into the possession of the Maha- 
réja Ranjit Singh by the right of eonquest, when Jey Singh, the Jast of the 
rightful Rajputs of the house, died in the year 1809. 

In the middle of the year 1821 the two petty territories of Kishtwér and 
Man-két were annexed to the Lahore government. 

In December 1820 the harshness of Hari Singh having made him unpopu- 
lar to the inhabitants of Kashmir, the mild and peaceable Moti Ram waa re- 
appointed governor, but was the following year replaced by Gurmukb Singh. 
Diwan Kirpé Rém was the next governor, 1824, in whose time occurred 
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the great earthquake which laid every house in the city low. During the three 
months of its continuance, the shocks at first were not less than one hundred 
per diem, after which they gradually diminished ; the inhabitants lived entirely 
in tents. This governor was very fond of display, but wag nevertheless a good 
ruler. At length he excited the jealousy of Raja Dhian Singh, minister of 
Ranjit, who brought about his recall, 1830. He was succeeded by Bamma 
Singh, in whose single year of power disturbances occurred between the Shiae 
and Sunis. Prince Sher Singh (afterwards Maharaja) assumed the government 
of Kashmir, 1881, and appointed Bisaka Singh his déwan, who attended 
to the affairs of the country, whilst the prince took his pleasure in field sports, 
to which he wa oe addicted. 

The prince ‘msole waa an easy ruler, but neglected his charge and allowed 
his déwun to e, joney on his own account. A great famine at this time 
also added to th ,s,eries of the people ; thousands died and many fled the 
country to Hindt pav'nd the Panjab, where their wretched condition attract. 
ed the notice of @ait Singh, who forthwith despatched Jemadar Kushial 
Singh, with Bhai fomukh Singh and Shaikh Ghulém Mohyeu-din, as a sort 
of committee to co «a the revenue and watch Sher Singh and his déwan, 

Kushial Singh TZ ,rrival assamed the control of the finances from the 
diwan, 188%. He xd bimself a cruel yuler; happily for the country 
he departed after si onths, and Colonel Midn Singh was selected by the 
Mahardja, on account his humane character, as a fit governor for the un- 
happy valley. 

That officer accordingly proceeded towards Kashmir, but finding that Prince 
Sher Singh had not yet seen fit to surrender his government, halted at Bara- 
mila a month, At length that royal personage leisurely set out on his return 
to Lahore, after having misruled the country upwards of three years. Mién 
Singh assumed the government, 1833, and set himself to work to repair 
the country, desolated by famine and oppression. Miéu Singh seems to have 
been a kind, just man, who prevented his soldiers from oppressing the people, 
a, condition of things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from a military 
occupation of a tributary country by Asiatic soldiery, His measures were suc- 
cessful, aud he was raised to the rank of general in 1836, as a mark of 
acknowledgment for his services. 

In 1838, great floods, to which'the Kashmir valley has in all agee 
been most subject, occurred, which forced the inhabitants to take to their 
boats. 

Shortly after the accession of Sher Singh, his incapacity led to various acts 
of mutiny and violence among the troops; nor was this disaffection confined 
to the capital, for it spread to Kashmir, and Mian Singh, the governor, was 
cruelly murdered by his soldiery, 1841. Thereupon a body of shout 
5,000 men was sent into the valley under the nominal command of Partéb 
Singh, the son of Sher Singh, who was placed under the charge of Radja 
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Gul&b Singh. The troops advanced to the city of Kashmir without meeting 
with any resistance, but on being summoned to surrender, the mutineers pre- 
pared to defend the entrenchments which they had formed on the south bank 
of the Dadh Ganga stream. After a bloody contest the rebel lines were 
carried, and the passes of the Pir Panjél being guarded by a large force under 
Miéa Jawahir Singh, the nephew of Gulab Singh, only a very small remnant 
escaped. Gulab Singh, baving thus effected the object of his expedition, left 
Shaikh Moby-u-din, a creature of his own, as governor of Kashmir, and de- 
parted with bis troops for the Hazdra districts, where he ie stated to have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of the smal! British force sent to the relief of 
their countrymen in Afghénistén. From this time Gulék Singh became vir- 
tually the master of the valley, 

The exploits of the celebrated minister and milita;”, me Zorawar, who 
is always called Zoréwur Singh, are intimately coun, 4 Seth the history of 
the state of Jamé. Originally a private soldier, th p,;, aarkable man first 
brovght himself to the notice of Raja Gulab Singh bunieaeting out the man- 
ner iu which great reductious might be madein the eqet_sariat of the army ; 
empowered by the rdja to give effect to tbe schem.o“f4med proposed, he ac- 
quitted himeelf so admirably as to pain the fulle. ie of his master, 
who made proof of his gratitude by raising him to th “ition of governor of 
Kussal and Kishtwar, and eventually he received th ie and office of wazir, 
Cruel and uuscrupulous to the people, his devotio: #® his master knew no 
bounds, and by his self-denying integrity be miusgered to Guldéb Singh’s 
master passion, avarice, 

Having subdued the grenter part of the hill country north and north-east 
of Jami, including Skardd, Little Tibet, und Lad&k, he projected a more ex- 
tended expedition towards the Champa country and the lakes of Mauaearowar, 
dazzling Guléb Singh with tales of the gold minee to be found in those regions, 
Assisted by a small contingent from Kashmir, the whole force was collected at 
Léh in May 1841, and advanced to the plains to the north of Rudok; here 
Zoréwar waited, while he employed numbers of men searching for the gold 
which he had promised his credulous master. His enemies in the meantime 
were not idle, and having united their forces hastened to give him battle; 
he was soon surrounded by au overwhelming force and completely defeated on 
the 12th of December; Zordiwar himself, as well as the greater part of his 
foroe, was slain; some few having been taken prisoners, a very small remnant 
escaped to British territory by way of Almora. 

The following brief sketch of the genealogical history of the Jami family 
will not be here out of place. Thies family traces ita history to the remotest 
autiquity. About the time of Cyrus, two Rajpat brothers emigrated with 
their families and followers from a small village called Oopa or Oop, the 
original hereditary jagsr of the family, in the vicinity of Oudh, and settled 
themselves on the banks of the Sutlej. For twenty-eight generations their 
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posterity followed warlike occupations and served under different masters, but 
alwave in or about the Panjab. The twenty-eighth, Bija Singh or Bija, who 
is said to have lived about the year 369 of Vikramadita, is put down as the 
first who settled in the hills about the present Mirpir, and from henceforward 
the Réjptite collected their families and formed a small colony in the hills 
north of Lahore, until the fifty-ninth generation, about the year 589 of the 
Hejra, when there seems to have been a general break-up of the colony, and the 
Réjpats were scattered in different directions, one branch of the family settling 
at Chamba, another at Teera Kangra, while the two principal members of the 
family, Kirpal Dehu and his brother Singram Dehu, settled in the hills of 
Dhahman, where the present fort of Bhow stands. Ultimately the younger 
brother crossed the Téi and erected a small habitation on the opposite bank, 
the site of the present Jami. 

The sixty-third chief of the family was the great Mal Dehu, who, aspiring 
to the title of rija, was formally installed by his kinsmen and relatives about 
the year 749 of the Hejra, The rdjaship.descended through many generations 
until we find it vested in Drupe Dehu, who. died about 1742, This chief 
had four sons, Ranjit Dehu, Kousar Debu, Sooruth Singh, and Bulwunt 
Debu. The first of these succeeded his father in 1742, and showed himself an 
able and active hill chief. 

His reputation for justice and moderation extended as far as Lahore, and 
numerous families of high rank and large fortune fled to his territory and 
stronghold. He commenced the building of the present palace of Jama, and 
in the year 1775, or five years before bis death, the town had increased to 
about 34 miles in circumference, about twice as large as the present day, and 
boasted 150,000 inhabitants. 


Ranjit Dehu reigned in peace and prosperity until the year 1780, when he 
died. From his younger brother, Sooruth Singh, waa descended Kussdr or 
Kusstira Singh, who had three sons; the eldest, Gulébd, was born about the 
year 1788 ; the second, Dehand, was born jin 1797; the youngest, Sucheti, 
was born io 1801, In the year 1807, when the Sikhs, under the’ Diwan 
Misur Chand, attacked Jami, the eldest of these lads, Gulébt, greatly 
distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy’s horeemen 
in the stony bed of the Téi; this conduct so pleased Diwan Misur Chand 
that on his return to Lahore he described it in terms of glowing eulogy to 
his master Ranjit Singh. Hearing of this, Guldbi, who was then abont nineteen 
years of age, taking with him his younger brother, Dehand, hastened from 
Jami to Lahore in the hope of pushing hie fortunes in the court of the 
Sikh Maharaja; but for a long time bis ambition was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. At last the tide turned, and the Mahardja, pleased with the character 
and appearance of the brothers, directed them to remain in attendance 
upon him ; but it was not until 1818, when, having at Ranjit’s request sent 
for their younger brother Sucheté, now a lad of about twelve years old, bia 
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handsome face and graceful person immediately won for him the entire 
regard of the Mahardja, and the Kajpat brothers became all in all at court. 
In 1818 the three brothers were created réjas, and the eldest became Raja 
Guléb Singh of Jama. Taking leave of Ranjit and of Lahore, Raja Guléb 
Singh repaired at once to Jami, to take possession of the seat of bis ancestors 
as an almost independent prince, 

Ambitious, avaricious, and cruel, the young r&ja ruled his subjecta with a 
rod of iron, and extended his power over all the petty independent chiefs of 
the neighbouring states. 

Ghulém Mohy-d-dfn had been installed as governor of Kashmir, 1842, 
and in the following year the secluded principality of Gilgit was over- 
run and annexed to Kashmir. In the time of Moby-d-din cholera created 
great havoc amongst the inhabitants, no leas than 23,000 of whom are stated 
to have died in the city of Srinagar alone. 

At length Ghulém Mohy-d-din, being in an infirm state of health, left his 
son Shaikh Imem-d-din as governor, aud proceeded towards Lahore to pay his 
respects at court. He was, however, taken il] on the road, returned to Kash- 
mir, and there died, after ruling the country five years. 

In 1844 Guléb Singh was out of favor with the Lahore darbdr. Hin 
powerful brother Dhian Singh bad been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Suchet Singh in March 1814. Dhian Singh’s son, Hira 
Singh, and Pandit Julla were jealous of Guléb Singh’s growing power, and 
there was a dispute about Suchet Singh’s estates which Guléb Singh had 

Mei eainue Pe re seized. Meanwhile, troubles* had arisen in 
1865, No. 14, om, 4th April Kushmfr, where the hill tajas, headed by 
Zabardast Khén of Mozafarabdd, seriously 
threatened the governor Mohy-t-din, Guléb Singh fostered this outbreak. 
At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julla were killed. Their succes- 
sors in power were Jawahir Singh and Lal Singh, who put down the distarb- 
ances in the hill country of Kashmfr, and led the Sikh army towards Jamd. 
In April 1845, Gulab Singh averted a contest by submission. He went to 
Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine and cede territory; he 
accepted these conditions and returned to Jami in Auguet 1845. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore darbdr was engaged in disturbances in Multén and the 
rising of Pesh&wara Singh. The latter was encouraged by Guléb Singh, but 
failed ; then came the death of Jawahir Singh. Guléb Singh still held back, 
and left the power at Lahore to La) Singh and Téj Singh. 

In November 1845 tho long-expected collision between the English and 
the Sikhe began. Our successes at Moodki and Ferozesbéh were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhs practically gained the day. The Sikh army then 
eet aside its half-hearted leaders, Lal Singh aud T4j Singh, in favour of Guléb 
Singh, who arrived at Lahore on the 27th January 1846, the day before the 
battle of Alfwél. That was an important victory, and Guldb Singh lost no 
time in making overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, 
for the struggle with the Sikhs had been severe. But the Sikh army remained , 
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and it was not till after the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiations 
was cleared. 

First Treaty of Lakore.—The victory of the 10th February 1846 was fol- 
lowed by the occupation of Lahore and the submission of the Sikh government. 
Gulab Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was deputed to treat for peace ; 
and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, sigued on the 9th March 1846. 
ts main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Labore ; the 
cession to the British government of Sikh possessions between the Beas and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of 
Guléb Singh. 

Then followed the separate treaty, concluded with Guléb Singh at Amriteér 
on 16th March 1848, by which he was handed over territory between the 
Ravi and the Indue, in consideration for which he wae to pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. These two treaties will 
be found in full on page 3. 

The policy of the arrangement thus made with Guléb Singh has been cri- 
ticised in the light of later events, It will therefore be well to set forth the: 
reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge for ite adoption ; and these will bu found 
in the following extracte from two of his deapatches to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors :— 


(a) “It will be seen by the draft of treaty now forwarded that in consequence of the 
Fatract froma letter [rom the Governor  in8bility. of the Labore Government to pay the sum 
General, to the Honorable the Secret Com atipulated as indempification for the expense of the war, 
Biistess Rents dated seb March: 1968. or to give sufficievt security for its eventual disburse- 
ment, the hill territories from the Beas river to the Indus, including the provinces of Kashmfr 
and Hazéra, huve been ceded to tbe British Government, 

“It in not my intention to take poesession of the whole of this territory. Its occupa. 
tion by us would be on many eccounte disadvantageous. It would bring us iuto collision 
with many powerful chiefs for whose coercion ® large militery establishment, et s great 
distance from our provinces and military resources, would be necessary. It would more than 
double the extent of our present frontier In countrics assailable at every point, and Most 
diffleult to defend, without any corresponding advanteges for such large additions of territory. 
New distant and conflicting interesta would be created, and races of people with whom we 
have hitherto had no interconrso would be brought under our rule, while the territories, 
excepting Kashmfr, are comparatively unproductive, and would scarcely pay the expenses of 
occupation and management. 

“On the other hand, the tract now ceded includes the whole of the hill possessions of 
Réja Guldb Singh and the Jamu family; and, while the severance of this frontier line 
from the Lahore possessions materially weakene that State, and deprives it in the eyes of 
othor Asiatic powers of much of ite pride and position, its possession by us enables us at once 
to mark our seuse of R&ja Guldb Singh's conduct during the late operations, by rewarding 
him in the mode most in accordance with his ambitious desires, to show forth as an example 
to the other chiofs of Asia the benefits which acorue from an adherence to British interests, to 
oreate a strong and friendly power in a position to threaten snd attack, should it be neces- 
sary to do so, the Lahore territories in their most vulnerable point, and at the same time to 
secure to ourselves that indempification for the expenses of the campaign, which we declared 
our determination to exact and which, excepting by the cession of territory, the Labore gov- 
ernment is not in a condition to afford. 

“ Raja Guldb Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupees demanded from the Lahore 
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State on being put by usa in possession of the territory ceded by the fourth article of the 
draft treaty, on such terms and conditions as we may approve. 

“Tt is highly expedient that the trans-Heas portion of Kula and Mandi, with the mora 
fertile district and strong position of Ndrptr, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of 
the Himalayas in native estimation, with ite district and dependencies, should be in our pos- 
sesrion. These provinces lie together between the Beas and Chukkee rivers. and their occu- 
pation by us will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the 
hills will hereafter be our boundary to ita source, and thence a line drawn to the Rav{ river, 
and along its course and acroas the Chendb to the snowy ridge on the confines of Lahoul. 
Thia line will be laid down by officers sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, 
and will be accurately surveyed. 

“In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remission of twenty- 
five lakhs from the crore of rupees which Raja Guléb Singh would ctherwise have paid will 
be allowed, and the rdéja wil] pay the remaining seventy-five lakhs, of which fifty lakhs are 
to be made good at once, upon the ratification-of the treaty, and the remaining twenty-five 
lakhs within six months from that date. Of the remaining portion of the territory ceded by 
article four of the draft treaty, the greater part, with the exception of the provinces of 
Kashm{r and Hazéra, is already in the possexsion of Réja Guléb Singh and hia family, for 
which he has been bound hitherto to render military service to a small extent to the Lahore 
government, and to present annually a horse with gold trappings as a heriot to the State, 

“The conditions which may be stipulated with Rija Guldb Singh, and the treaty to 
which he may be admitted, will be reported in my next letter. Those conditions will be so 
drawn as to bind us to the lexst possible interference in bin affairs consistently with the 
maintenance of our paramount position over the dja and his country. 

“ I may venture to state my opition that the sikh nation,as a great military power, has 
heen effectually crushed ; and although it has: been left sufficiently strong to defend itself 
aguinst any native power which may attack it, it never can, with its diminished population 
and revenue, repeat the efforts made during the last campaign,” 

* * * ’ * * * * 
(4) “Tt request your Honorable Committee's attention to the treaty made with the 
Bitrast fvom a deipatoh from the Gavernal Mahardj: a Guldb Singh, by which a Réjptit principality 
Generel, fo the Honorable, the Srerot Com: of the hill districts has been constructed extending 
iilitie, Noe Slated “teth: Mareh 1840. from the Ravi to the Indus, and including the pro- 
vinee of Kashinfy, The Mahardja ia declared by the treaty independent of the Lahore State 
and under the protection of the British Goverment. As it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its government should be re-estublished, I considered the 
appropriation of thie part of the ceded territory to be the most expedient measure I could 
devise for that purpose, by which a Réjpit dynasty will act as a counterpoise agninst the 
power of a Sikh prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhanmadan power to establish an ine 
dependent state on this side of the Indus, or even to occupy Peshdwar,” 

With the treaty of Amritsér, the history of the Kashmir State as a politi- 
cal whole commences. 

Lhe rebellion of Shaikh Inam-dé-din,—Gulab Singh did not obtain posses. 
sion of Kashmir without difficulty, When the treaty of Amritsdr was con. 
cluded, this province was being held by Shaikh Imam-d-dio as governor 
on behalf of the Lahore darbdr. Gulab Singh regarded this man at first as a 
friend. He sent his own agent, Wazir Lakpat Rai, to Srinagar with a small 
body of troops. Imam-i-din made over to them the fort of Hari Parbat, 
which commands the city, and it was expected that he himself would soon 
quit the country. In four months’ time, however, during which Gulab Singh 
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remained inactive at Lahore, it became apparent that the Shaikh was not act. - 
ing in good faith. He professed to be busy in winding up the affairs of his 
administration, But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the réja of 
Réjaori. Still Gulab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more troops 
to Srinagar under Wazfr Ratan; while the Sikh government was at least not 
zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
H. M. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
but without material result, At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
Imam-i-din. He attacked Guléb Singh’s forces at Srinagar, defeated 
them, and besieged the survivors in the fort of Hari Parbat. Then Guléh 
Singh prayed for help from the Govarnment of India. He declared that he 
had had no reason to mistrust Shaikh Imam-d.diu, whose conduct he attri- 
buted to the instigation of the Lahore wazir, Ré&ja Lal Singh, The Governor 
General determined to afford all reasonable aid to Gulib Singh. But it was 
not easy to find out what he really wanted. After much fencing, he begged 
that British troops might occupy. the country about Jami, advancing no 
nearer to Kashmir than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord 
Hardinge readily agreed, for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign 
in Kashmir. Guldb Singh was accordingly urged to send all his own troops 
to Srinagar, and to provide supplies for the British troops about Jami. Poli- 
tical officers were deputed to aid him with advice, while strong pressure was 
brought to bear on the Lahore darbdér to send an auxiliary force, 
The situation at one time looked critical; and its difficulty was enhanced 
by the extraordinary vacillation and incom. 
Ra ae rr 26th Decem- Hetence displayed ty Guléb Singh. The 
Governor General’s Agent was so impressed 
by bis behaviour that the wrote* to Lientenant Edwards in these words :—- 


“You can tell the Mabardja in friendly but plain terms that his conduct in the Kashmir 
transaction had so surprised me, that I had asked his déwan, Jowala Sahai, if the Mahardja 
considered he had paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrauge- 
ment, as in that case there might be little difficulty in doing so.” 


Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forces of Guléb Singh 
and the Lahore darbdr advanced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country round Jamu, There was no fighting, as Imam-i-dfn at once surren- 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore durbdr to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true. Rajé Lal Singh had sent such instructions. But 
there was no evidence of complicity on the part of the whole darédr, and the 
Lahore troops who accompanied Gulab Singh had rendered good service, The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Lal Singh’s behaviour 
not ae a breach of the treaty of Lahore, but as a personal offence. He was de- 
posed from office, and removed in. custody from Lahore to British India. : 
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Suppression of the revolt.—By the end of 1846, therefore, Gulab Singh had 
been installed in Kashmir; and British troops were at once withdrawo from 
his territories, The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-d-diu’s revolt is, 
that Gulab Singh owed not only his title to, but his actual possession of, 
Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 

Conduct of Maharaja Guldb Singa in 1819. —The last struggle of the Sikhs 
under Sardar Chattar Singh ended with the battle of Gijrdt and the anuexa- 
tion of the Panjab. The conduct of Gulab Singh during this crisis was at 


least suspicious. 

Attack on Chilaa : loss of Gilgtt,—The yeara 1850 and 1852 were marked 
by a successful attack made by Kashmfr troops on the small Yaghistén State 
of Chilas. Two years later, Gauhar Aman of Yasin regained possession of 
Gilgit. 

seat of Makardja Guldb Singh, and accession of Ranbir Singh. Distin- 
guished services rendered by the Kashmtr State in the Mutiny,—The Maharaja 

; Gulab Singh died on the 4th August 1857, 
me pea Oa 25th Septem-  and-wasi succeeded by his eldest son Ranbir 
Singh.* |The change of rulers in the Kashmfr 


State happened at a critical time; but both the dying Mahardja and his suc- 
+ The minnte reproduces the official COSSOF proved themselves to be staunch friends 
reports in Secret Consultation, 18th to the British Government in the troubles of 
Pern ber 100) Nos, #1816 1857. Theiy services were well deseribedt in 
t Political A, August 188, No.104. thy following quotation from a minutet re. 


corded by Lord Lawrence just eleven years afterwards :— 


“ Mahardja Guldb Singh was always an unpopular chief, both among the people of the 
Panjéb and among the English community. I need not here explain the gronuds of this 
feeling, but so it was. And aa the crisis in the Mutiny culminated in consequence of the 
protracted resistance of the mutincer troops in Delhi, the ory waxed loud and vehement that 
Maharéja Guldb Singh was only watching events; that he was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only bided his time to strike with effect. 

“ At this time T may mention that it is no exaggeration to say that our position in the 
Panjdb was, to a great extent, at the Maharaja's mercy. From the banks of the Indus to 
those of the Rav{, the mountain countries in his hands march with our northern boundary, 
The few British troops ia the province were for the most part gathered together at Peshawar, 
Lahore and Multdn, and were sorely tried in holding the country, maintaining our supre- 
macy, and overawing our enemies. Had Mahardja Guldb Singh turned agaiuat us, his ability, 
his prestige, his experience, would have produced a great reaction against us, to any nothing 
of the material means at his disposal, 

“At this time, writing from memory, I think it was towards the end of July or begin. 
ning of August, when I bad been pressed by the officer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom I could rely, in addition to the British troops on their way 
down, that I sent for diwan Jowala Sahai, the minister of Mahardja Gulab Singh. Tha 
diwan was a subject of the British Government, and his family for the most part lived in 
British territory. I had known him since 1846, and had reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had considerable confidence in him myzelf, 

“After sounding him very fully as to the general state of affairs, the feeling of the 
people in the Panjab, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Maharaja, and gathered from 
him that he was well disposed towarde the British Government, and prepared to romain faith- 
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ful. On this I went @ step further, aud after alluding to the ramours which were flying 
about, I suggested that the diwan should move the Maharaja to offer to send a selected 
body of his hill-men to help in the siege of Delhi. The diwan at first hesitated, but on my 
explaining what an advantage it would prove to the Mahargja to come forward in such a 
crisis, provided His Highness really meant to act up to his engagements, the déwan entered 
into my views, and agreed to proceed to Jami and aacertain the state of affairs; to com- 
municate with the Mabardja, should things appear to be propitious ; and in short, to arrange, 
in that case, for the march of the troops. Within a week I not only heard that all had been 
properly managed, but that six picked regiments of infantry, two troops of cavalry, and 
a battery of artillery, amounting in all to rather more than 3,000 mon, were on their way to 
Jullunder. 

“No sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha- 
raja were circulated through the country. It was said that these troops had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that 
the whole force would go over to the enemy on their arrival at Delhi, just as the Sikh regi- 
meats under Rdja Sher Singh had joined dfwan Mulrdj at Multan in 1848, 

“ These stories made me very anxious, though I did not believe them. Qn the one hand, 
it was quite possible what was predicted might happen ; on the other hand, the political im- 
portance of the move on the part of the Maharaja in our favor was very great, to say nothing 
of its value in a military point of view. To-hesitate then, to slop the Jamu troops, was to 
show the Mahar4ja that I distrusted him, and perbaps,to induce him to change his views and 
join against us. 

“T again sent for the diwan, and again, to the best of my judgment, endeavoured to 
ascertain his views and the intentions of the Mahardja. The déwan assured me most 
solemnly of their fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Oudh soldier in the Jamé 
force. I determined to trust in these assurances, and arranged with the déwan that one of 
his brothers, a soldier of some experience, should be placed in charge of these troops on the 
part of the Mahardja, while I sent my own brother, Captain R, C. Lawrence, and six selected 
British otticers, on my side with these regiments, 

“ By the time the Jamu troops had reached Jullunder, I rode over and inapected them. 
I talked to all the leading native officers ; saw that, as far as I could perceive, they were all 
hill-men ; that they were in good spirits, willing to go on, as fairly equipped as I could ex- 
pect. I sent them off the next day by rapid marches. From the time they crosaed the 
Sutlej, cholera broke out in their ranks, notwithstanding which, and the great heat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying to men fresh from the mountain ranges, they pressed 
on without hesitation or murmur, 

“ During the storm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Mabar4ja formed part of 
the colutan which attacked the advanced position of the routineers in the suburbs of Dolhi, 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In this 
affair the Kashmfr troops suffered considerably. 

“The very day after Delhi fell, ditoan Jowala Sahai’s brother, the commander of these 
troops, and the Maharija’s vakil, both died of cholera, which circumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native officers and men. On this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
the diwan to send off his younger brother to supply the place of the brother who had fallen 
at hia post, To this request the déwan at once acceded; the young man mounted the mail 
cart that night, and within twenty-four hours was doing his duty with the troops of his 
master. I think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and 
the consideration of all Englishmen.” 


It was not until 1856 that Gilgit was recovered by the Mahardja’s troops, 
but iu the following year Gauhar Aman for the fourth time recaptured the 
country from his step-brother, who had been appointed thdnadar by the 
Maharaja. 
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In 1860 Ganhar Aman died, and in the same year Colonel Lochan Singh, 
with the Maharaja’s troops, attacked and took Gilgit from Wahab, the wazér 
of Gauhar Aman, Following up his success, Lochan Singh crossed over the 
Gilgit frontier and tuok the fort of Yasin on the 14th September 1860; but 
it was shortly afterwards recovered, with Panral, by Malik Aman. 

In April 1868, Malik Amdn advanced on Gilgit, but was defeated by the 
Maharéja’s troops at Kila Shimbar, or Shamir, in Yasin, In 1464 an attack 
on Hunza was contemplated, and was made in 1866 by the Maharéja’s troops, 
assisted hy certain Chitral{ chiefs, but being deserted by their allies, the 
attack failed and the troops were overpowered. 

Aman-ul-Malk then laid siege to Gilgit, but the Mahardja’s garrison suc- 
cessfully resisted until the arrival of reinforcements in August or September 
1866, when the besiegers precipitately dispersed and returned to their homes. 

In May 1867, Malik Amdn and his brother Mir Vali made a fruitless 
attempt to wrest Panyal from Isa Bahddar, a feudatory of the Maha- 
raja’s. 

In recent yenrs the chief events have been the famine in Kashmir during 
the years 1877-79, the earthquake of 1885,-and the death of the Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh in August 1885. 

Services,—The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
Mutiny have been described. Tn 1868 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier-General Wihle’s force against the Black Mountain tribes ; and 
again in 1888 with Brigadier-General MacQueen’s force; and the Maharaja 
has, on several occasions, offered bis troops to the British Government. In 
the last Afghan war His Highness was informed with grateful acknowledg- 
ments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 
efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploits of the Kashmir army are the capture 
of Chilas in 1854-55, the expedition ugainst Yasin in 1868, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 

Political aspect of the Kashmir Army.—The sixth article of the treaty of 
Amritsar binds the Maharaja of Kashmfr “to 
join with the whole of his military force the 
British troops when employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining 
his possessions.” One cbject of the treaty was’ to establish a strong Réjpat 
power in Jamu and Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of 
the defence of a difficult country. And clearly the army of the Kashmir 
State does cover an important part of the frontier of India. On the east and 
north it touches the fringes of the Chinese Empire: on the north-west its 
influence is felt among the small States south of the Hinddé Kush reaching 
almost to the extreme eastern limit of the Afghdu dominions; while on the 
west it holds in check for about 150 miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus 
valley, and affords some support to the British power in the mountainous 
country of Hazdra. 


Military administration. 
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Description of the Kashmir Army.*—Major Biddulph wrote a note about 
the Kashmfr army in January 1880, which 
even ie caas Noa eee 7 ge” was supplemented by Mr H envey in De- 
Secret E, October 1883, Nos. 845 to cember 1882. The results arrived at are re- 
849. produced below, It must be understood that 
the accuracy of the figures is not vouched for, 

Organisation-—The Kashmir army, as at present constituted, is the out- 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one 
upon the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one 
harmonious whole. In asddition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, &e., there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corps, 
viz., the Khola Fanj, the Jungi Fanj, and the Mizamat. 

In the Jung? Kauj, again, certain administrative changes have taken place, 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the foree in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamaé and special corps are localised, and are entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1577, has been divided into four 
small corps d’armées under the name of columns. Each column is composed of — 
4 regiments of infantry, 

1 regiment of cavalry. 
3 batteries of artillery. 


4, companies of sappers and miners. 
Khola Fauj . F » 9 dustuhs. 


These represent a total (on paper) of 5,612 men, 

In each colunin there is a sanadis or general, and a dakshé who is also 
styled “ Officer Column.” * The’ latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due 
to private influence, and who has the whole administration of the column 
in his hands. Everything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, 
and warlike supplies for his column, are under his charge ; but the weakness of 
the central authority allows him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline, 
and consequently there is a constant conflict of authority between him and the 
higher combatant officers. To assist him he has a maié. The office of “Ofi- 
cer Column” is considered one of the most important under the Kashmfr 
government, 

Infantry.—The Jungt Fauj was originally formed by General Ventura, 
under Ranjit Singh, and consisted formerly of 26 battalions of infan- 
try, each of four companies, and containing 430 men of all ranks under 
a colonel. In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a small re- 
duction of superior officers was effected by brigading two battalions together 


to form one regiment, and placing a colonel in charge of two regiments, so 
that the column officers consist of— 


Jungi Fauj . . : ‘ 


Pay. 
1 Baksh{ « . . e « from R200 to 300 per month, 
1 Bakshi's Naib. . < 5 Py . 60 
1 Sanadis . . . . . . 5 312-8 Ps 
2 Colonels, each at . ; ‘ si * 126 


” 
+ All computations arc in English money, 
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Tn practice, however, the sanadis and colonels identify themselves entirely 
with the regiment with which they happen to find themselves quartered, and 
exercise little authority over regiments at a distance which are nominally 
under them. The connection of the battalions also bas not been thoroughly 
carried out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are atill to 
all intents and purposes separate regiments. The regiments are not numbered, 
but have special names, and each, with sligbt exceptions, contains men of a 
single class only. 






































Name of regiment. Composition, Number. 
Rugho Partdb : é 7 ‘ avec 630 
Lijli. . . ’ . + | Dogrés . . . . ; 721 
Rugonath 7 ‘ i i Re " . P Fi 821 
Lachman. F 7 . . ” . . : é ri 965 
hijraj ‘ . P F F 5 - . : eh 785 
Govind 7 F . . . » and Sikhs . > : 8w 
Toran ‘ 4,818 
Ruder . ‘ . . «| Parbeabs - « ; a . 685 
sShubnah * 7 . f ia., 581 
m2 . 1 . , + | Dogrés. ‘ . , . 626 
Fateh . . ‘ . : “F F , ‘ . 7 696 
Body-Guard . ‘ é . specs 527 
Artillery. . ; . Nee 760 
ToTan . 8,714 
Hanuman . : . . -| Gtirkhas . q : : i 715 
Partab . 7 * . F a q F ‘ c 7 533 
Ramgdl . . . +| Dogrds . . . . 585 
Bulbudder . . . PD Nas TTT) 765 
Narain . ‘ . . - | Dogrdss « 4 < . 590 
Devi é 3 7 . «| Chibdlis . . F . . 856 
Rugbir i - . . »| Dogréa . . : < é 9265 
ToTaL ; 4,959 
dante 425 
Sher-bacha . ’ ‘ ‘ -| Dogrés. . . . . 699 
Busheshur . . . . 35 . . . . ‘ 735 
Surij . . . . . aa . . . . . 455 
Nur Singh . . . 7 + | Gtrkbaa . . . . 845 
Gopal . « . . . 996 
Cavalry . ‘ ‘ . ‘i 2,995 
Irregulars. . . . . 3,311 
“s js é * ‘ ence 4,595 
Sepoys of forts. . : serene 1,255 
Nizamat =. ‘ ’ * . pesos 483 
Police : Fs F . ‘ Leees 800 
Gagar . . E . . 
TotaL . 30,480 
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The following are the numbers according to a statement of the resources 
of the Kashmir State in 1884, furnished by the Panjéb Government :— 
Infantry, with guonere aud kahars! a < 5 ® - 17,756 
Cavalry =. . ‘ A . . . . : . 1,233 
Police . . , . . . . . . . 726 
Nizamat . . . . sek . . . + 7,429 


——was 


ToraL s » 27,143 
Field guns 66. Fort guns 222, 
This return was compiled for the Panjab Government by the Jami and 
Kashmir Motamid. 


A battalion consists of— 


Pay per month. 
R a 
1 Commadan . 7 . . . ’ ‘ . - 62 8 
1 Adjutant, 
1 Wordi-Major, Roach abo . ’ . F - 31 4 
1 Major, 
4 Subadars, each at é . I A . * » 1610 
8 Jemadars, ,, : ‘i . é F ; ‘ - ll 4 
12 Havildars, ,, . iS 3 4 L > - 812 
4 Sargens, ,, ‘ . = - ; . 812 
12 Naibs, ” . 4 + 5 . . 7 2 
4 Kurias, os ; . f > “ . - 7 2 
400 Sepoys, = . : i . . » 610 


The adjutant is ea offcco second-in-command, and takes command in the 
absence of the commandant. 

The wurdi-major fulfils the duties of an adjutant in a British regiment, 

The major acts as a regimental paymaster and quartermaster combined, 

The battalion contains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a subadar. 

The sasgen acts as pay-havildar, keeps.the rosters, and does the whole 
of the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the kurta. 

Girkba and Midn Rajput sepoys get ten annas a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Giirkha regiment in 1852, 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Maharaja. 

The Jagirdar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of the sons, or sub- 
stitutes, of men who hold jagérs from the government along the foot of the 
hills near Jamu, in return for which they are bound to furnish a man for 
military service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing a 
substitute. They are almost ali Musalmdns, and form one of the finest-look- 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear a high reputation. If the 
family fails to furnish a soldier or substitute, the jagér is resumed by the 
State. Each man receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his uniform free; 
he is subject to no deductions. The jagérdar system is falling into disuse. 


1 A vumber of aoldiers have been granted culturable land in liea of their pay, and have been 
enlisted in the Nizamat ; hence the atrength of the Nizamat has increased and that of the army 
decreased since the previous year. 
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A certain number of enlisted camp-followers are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows :— 


Puy per month 
Rap 
1 Armourer . - x * - e * ; + # 6 O 
1 ee r ‘ . ‘i ‘ » 6 490 
- 2 Armourers, uit a w ‘a ¥ é 5 0 0 
8 Langris, ec & P 3 ‘ ‘ 3.2 0 
8 Bhistis, aoe a 3 2 =°0 


They wear no uniforra, and are not subject to deductions like other sepoys. 

The duty of the /angré is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his 
company, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 

Uniform.—'There ave several kinds of uniform :— 

Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunie and white trousers, given by the 
State every four or five years, 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year, 

A snuff-coloured suit (nuswart) of thin putté, which was formerly sup- 
plied every second year and charged.to.the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction, from the sepoy’s pay. 

A thick putt coat every, third year, for which the sepoy is charged R4-8 
at the time of issue. 

Two years ago a uniform of French gtey feltiog, with red facings, was intro- 
duced into some regiments, and it is intended to clothe the whole army with it 
for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet for use on special occasions only, It 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 

Though definite periods are preseribed for the issue of uniforms, they are 
always greatly exceeded. ‘Ihe men strive to delay as long as possible the issue 
of thoge articles for which they pay, and are often in a state of rags long before 
the issue is actually made. 

Officers are supplied with uniform as required at their own expense. That 
of a sanadis costs about R300, 

The Khola Fauj, or Kushada Fauj, which now consists of infantry only, is 
the representative of the Kashmir army as it existed under Afghda rules be- 
fore the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs. It is composed of Sikhe, Dogras, 
P&rbeahs and Pathéns, but the latter predominate, and till a few years ago 
the force was almost entirely Pathdn. Of late years it. has fallen into dis- 
favor, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while a greater 
number of Hinds has been admitted to counterbalance the Pathén element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into dradris or 
brotherhoods. <A éradri consists of—~ 


Pay per month, 
R a, p. 
1 Jemadar i - F . . 3 ; . . 6 4 0 
1 Havildar . . P « ‘ ‘ , ® ._ 460 
1 Nishanchi . . ‘ . A Fy i ‘i 440 
22 Sepoys, eachat .- . i 5 ci ' « - 41°90 
1 Mashki . F a F £ . . . 32 0 
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Four bradris constitute 2 dustek, which is commanded by a dustehddr, who 
receives 215-10 a month. 

Three dustehs form the command of a sarddr, who receives 837-8 a month. 
A large proportion of the sardérs are now Rajpite or Sikhs. 

Each column has three sarddérs with their men attached to it, and a major 
who acts as regimental paymaster to the nine dustehs. At first there was a 
sanadis of the Khola Fauj, as well as a sanadia of the Juugi Fauj to each 
column : now this is the case in two columns only, which looks as if it is intended 
to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative status of 
the Khola Fauj altogether. The pay of a Khola Fauj sanadie is R125 a 
month, 

The men of the Kola Fauj are supposed to supply their own arms, but in 
practice the arms are generally supplied by the State and charged to the men. 
‘Two men in each bradri carry a jazdil between them, the rest are armed with 
matchlocks, and each man carries a sword. All are undrilled. They hold many 
small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, especially 
when brought into contact with Musalmén tribes on the western frontier, They 
are much used for escort work and odd jobs of-any description, They are, how- 
ever, wanting in discipline, and have several times given trouble by mutinous 
conduct. On one occasion a bradré with its flug deserted to the enemy when 
in action on the Gilgit frontier.. Uniform is supplied by the State every five 
or six years. It is of dark-blue cloth, with scarlet turban, breast purdah, and 
kamdrband, 

The force forms a refuge for mostof the military waifs and-strays in North- 
ern India. Pathdus from Swat and Banér, who have bad to leave their homes 
on account of blood-feuds, men who have been discharged for misconduct-from 
British regiments, all find a home in the Khola Fuuj, Besides these are many 
Kashmiri Pathdns, who area fine soldierly race. A considerable number of men 
travelling down-country to enlist in the British army are waylaid at Jhelum 
and inveigled into the Mahardja’s service by promises which are not carried 
out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher pay than that given by the 
British Government. Too late the reervit learns to his sorrow that a rupee in 
Kashmirf coinage is worth only half a British rupee, and is still more hardly 
earned by being withheld for months after it has become due. 

Captain Barrow gives the following account of the troops paraded before 


Colonel Lockhart at Srinagar :— 

“Those paraded consisted of a weuk battalion of infantry and two guns, The infantry 
wore very fairly dressed and equipped, and drilled very creditably—certainly as well as the 
Nipalese. Their physique was fairly good, and I am convinced that with a month's training 
under British officers they would be fit to take the field with our troops. Good arms and 
weeding nre the chief requirements of their infantry. These may have been picked troops, 
and certainly eome othera I have scen, such as the sappers, are a ragged lot.” 

Cavalry.—Until 1877 the cavalry was organised as part of the Khola Fauj 
in squadrons of 120 of all rauks. On the formation of the army into columns, 
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the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which was attached to each 
column, by whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains—~ 


Pay per month. 


Ra p 
1 Commadan on : < . . ‘ : 3 62 8 O 
1 Adjutant, 
1 Wuardi-Major, at at. . . . . . 37 8 0 
1 Major, 
4 Rasaldara, ” . . . . ; : 31°4~«0 
12 Havildars, 7 . . . . 7 e 25 0 0 
4 Bargens, 7 < * . < 5 . ? 
12 Dafadars, és 7 . ; Pp 
12 Kot-Dafadars, : . . . . 7 A P 
260 Sowars, ” . . a . . . 1510 0 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but the practice is for the State to.feed-them and deduct the price from the 
men’s pay. After all deductions» 2 sowar is estimated to receive R6-14 a 
month in cash. 

There used formerly to be a squadron of cuirasaiers armed with lances, but 
on the institution of the column organisation the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into store. It is intended to 
make sufficient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillery.—Three batteries of different calibres are attached to each 
column :—~ 


1 10-pr. of 6 guns. i 1 4pr. of 6 guns. 
1 mountain battery of 4 guns. 


The field batteries consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of the old pattern, 
drawn by six horses. ‘The mountain guns ate made in imitation of those pre- 
sented to the Mahardja by the British Government in 1877. With the excep- 
tion of that particular battery which is mounted on mules, the mountain gune 
are carried on men’s backs, and are sometimes called dasti top. Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each gun. Part carry the gun itself, another set the lim- 
ber, a third set the wheels, and a fourth the ammunition. Mr. Henvey saw 
the guns of a battery put together and got ready for action in a minute and a 
half. 

A field battery consists of — 


1 Commadan. 1 Sargen, 
1 Major. 12 Naibs. 
4 Jamadars. 1 Kuria. 
6 Havildars. 71 Golundazis, 


The mule battery has four Aavildars, eight natds, and forty-eight golun- 
dazis, and the daatt top batteries have 144 golundazis. There are also arti- 
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ficers, such as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &c., attached to each 
battery. 

The pay is the same as that of corresponding ranks in the Juzgs Faxj. 
The men are all R&jpdts or Panjébi Musalméns. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark-blue tuuic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the Britiah horse artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in an estimate given to Mr. Henvey by the dfwaw Anant Rém, 
the total was stated to be sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Henvey at 222, 
There is no means of estimating what number is ip store. 

Captain E. G. Barrow gives the following account of the kaddr bat- 
teries :—~ 

“We were very much struck by the kaddr battery. It is an excellent idea for bill war- 
fare. . . » . Thene people have eight men to orrry their 3” brass smootb-bore guns, 
eight men carry the gun-carrige, four the wheels, aud two men each ammunition box. 
Besides thin each kahdr carries one ruund in.a_ponch, so, without the ammunition boxes, you 
have twenty rounds with the guo.” 

He also gives the following account of the artillery paraded before Colonel 
Lockhart at Srinagar :— 

“The guns were a division of a kahdr battery. The gunners were soldiers, but the gun, 
limbers, and ammunition wero carried by kahare. Their drill was fairly good, they limbered 
and unlimbered quickly enougb, and, for an alpine country, I think the idea of a kakde 
buttery is good. The Nipalese ulso use these coolie batteries. The equipment, however, 
is bad, and the material generally cumbersome, The guns were S-pr. brass smooth- 
bore.” 

Sappers and Minere.—The sapperé and miners consist of four regiments, 
one of which ig attached to each column, Each regiment contains four com- 
panies, and consists of ~ 


Pay per movth, 
R a. 
: qrunlant } : 20 0 
Major ‘ é Fy ‘ ‘ . . . 

i Jamadurs, each at =. . . . ° . 9 6 
12 Havildars, ,, ‘ y . . 7 . - 2 8 
4 Sargens, ve 7 : ‘ ‘ , * - 78 
400 Sappors, ” . . . . ° . »- 690 


They are all low-caste men, and their physique is inferior to that of the 
ordinary rank and file. They are employed in menial offices, and receive no 
instruction. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to perform 
the simplest work without extra supervision. Tools are served out to them 
when any work has to be executed, but they keep none as part of their equip- 
ment. Their adjutant is generally a Muealmén. 

The Nizamat.—This is a local force of infautry, which was formed about 
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187], and is distributed among the seven zillas of Jami. Each zilla contains 
one regiment under a comwmadan, of the same strength, officered and equipped 
in the same way asa battalion of the Jungi Fuuj, The men are the sons of 
sanindars, and are employed within the limits of their own zillas on revenue 
and ¢ahsél work, They are a drilled force, and are armed like the Jungi Fauj. 
The whole forces is commanded by a colonel, and is administered directly by 
the waztr of Kashmfr and the chief déwvae. The men spend four or five 
monthe in every year at their own homes. The Nizamut ia largely drawn on 
from time to time to fillup gaps in the Jung: Fauy, to which it acts as the 
principal source of supply for recruits. 

Body-guards.—The Muharéja’s body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry, about 600 strong, composed of Dogrés, Sikhs, Garkhag, and Path&ns. 
They are under the immediate supervision of the Mabaraja, and many of them 
are sone of dambarddrs and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army; they are fed from the Mahardja’e kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown tothem in many ways, The men are 
appointed by tho Maharéja, and are personally kuown to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they may desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive ag much as #60 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mién R&jpits, the caste to which the 
Maharéja belongs, about 300 strong, called Ghorcheras. They are not drilled, 
uor do they wear uniform. They receive no pay, but hold jegérs in recom- 
pepse for service. Many of them are related to the Mahar&ja’s family. 

The Pinch force.—Réja Mot! Singh of, Pinch has an infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogrds and Chibbiélis, 

Fort guards aud outposts.—Certain poste are held by special bodies of 
men who are enagaged for this duty only. A number of amall outposte on the 
frontier between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmiri Pathdns, mostly from 
Machipdra, where they enjoy jagérajou condition of furnishing a guard to the 
posta, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 
roen for this service, who are changed yearly. They are undrilled and are 
armed like the Ksola Fauj. ‘There are altogether three reliefs of them, making 
a total of 480 men ; but as they are not under adequate supervision, and their 
numbers are not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes 
at 400 men. 

Tn Ladék there is a dusteh of the Khola Faw; (one hundred men) which 
has become localised, and is not included in the column establishment. It is, 
however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the dustes into one of 
the columns. 

A special body called £il/awalas also exists. It ie composed of men who 
are too old for field service, but are still considered capable of doing service on 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegated tothis duty. The number of £/lawalae scattered through 
the different forts in Jami and Kashmir territory is variously estimated at 
from 500 to 3,000 men, It probably does not exceed half the latter number. 
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Total strength.—To sum up the total force at the disposal of the Kashmir 
government is as follows :— 





= ed 
| ARTILLERY. 























Sappers 
Infantry. | Cavalry. and Remarks. 

Men. | Guns, | Misers. 
Jungi Fauj r ; «| 14,386 1,192 | 1,632 64 1,688 | Enlisted camp- 
Khola Fauj . . -| 3,896 eee one eee followers are 
Nizamat . -| 3,136 oa wee fone ee bot taken into 
Mahardja's body. guard . 600 300} ... se sek caloulstion, 
BMidn's body-gu . 680 eee oe eos “on nor any officers 
Piiuch force «| 1,000 oe ns eas res above the rank 
Fort and outpost guards -{| 1,900] ° ... ia 222 see of commadan, 

| | ————— | —_—_ 

Tota, «| 24,568 1,492 ieee 286 1,683 

mia SS 


There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jamd 
and half in Kashmir. 

Distribution —Mr. Henvey at. the end of 1882 put down the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashofr . A f z ; ry . . 5,648 men. 
Jam . . . ; A a ° A . 12,730 ,, 
Aator ‘ ’ ’ rt 5 3 . 7 1,604 ,, 
Gilgit 2. eo SBE -  . B16 ,, 
Mozafarabéd . . . . é : . 300 ,, 
Variovs forta . ‘ . A Li < 4,595 ,, 


In 1889 Captain Durand gave the following information regarding the 
present strength of the active army, exclusive of k/dudars :— 





Artillery - . . . * . . . - 2,667 

Cavalry. . ‘ . . . . 2 - 630 
Infantry . . . . . . . . - 12,229, guns 66. 

15,626 

Irregulars . : . . . . . . - 2,204 

¢ 17,78 


At present (1889) the Kashmir army is being reorganized; it i& proposed 
to form :—~ 


12 Infantry regimente, at 600 men each " ‘ “ % 7,200 


1 Body-guard regiment . . : . . . . 600 
Kushada Faui. . . . . . . 1,000 

2 Cavalre regiments, at 350 men  eaoh : . ‘ . 70C 
1 Body- goard squadron. . . . . : . 106 
Artillery men e . . . ’ . . . a 
10,000 
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The Mahardéja bas placed the following troops at the disposal of the Impe- 
rial Government, to be quartered in Jami :— 


2 mountain batteries of about 100 men each . . . . 200 
343 


1 regiment lancers about . . . . 
38 infantry regiments of about 634 men each . 5 ‘ » 1,902 
2,445 


Composition or Corps. 


Mountain Battery, 


1 Commandant. 
1 Subadar. 
1 Havildar-Major. 
6 Havildars. 
6 Naiks. 
2 Trumpeters. 
80 Gunners, 
100 Males. 
(100 Drivers.) 


Cavalry. 


1 Commandant, 
2 Squadron Commanders. 
1 Adjutant. 
4 Rasaldars, 
4 Jamadare. 
4 Kot Dafadars. 
4 Saldtrfa. 
24 Dafadars, 
800 Sowars. 


Infantry. 
1 Commandant. 
1 Assistant Commandant, 
1 Adjutant, 
6 Subadara. 
6 Jamadars, 
80 Havildars, 
24 Noike. 
12 Buglers. 
1 Bugle-Major. 
1 Havildar-Major. 
1 Armorer-Harildar. 
550 Sepoys. 

The Ist Infantry (or Guard) Regiment will be composed entirely of 
Dogras, the 2nd (or Rifle) Regiment of Gurkhas, and the 3rd (or Pioneer) 
Regiment, will be a mixed corps, consisting chiefly of Mubammadans. It 
will also contain a few Muzbi Sikhs, and artizans of sorts. 

It is thought that in addition to the above, in time all the standing army 
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that it would be necessary for the darédr to keep up would be 2,000 fully 
trained men for the defence of Gilgit. This would give a total of about 
4,500 men, and would cause a great reduction in the present large military 
expenditure. 

Armament.—The armament is of the most beterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern, The ammunition is of bad 
quality, and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines.—Jami,—The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the city, 
It is capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. The Jama 
arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 


Ridsi.—There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum, 

Kénéchak,.—Eight miles from Jam4; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

Srinagar.—Near the fortress of Harf Parbat; it produces 250 Akarwdre of 
powder yearly. 

Mozafarabdd, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but 
powder can be locally made in Astor, and, it is said, in Mozafarabéd and 
Gilgit. 

Arms factories: Jamé,—This is the principal factory. Two foremen and 
one hundred and fifty workmen are employed ; muzzle-loading rifles are turned 
out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but the workmanship is bad. Small 
mountain guns (probably the dasti top) are manufactured. Shells are 
made in large quantities, but the quality is-bad. Matchlocks, blunderbueses, 
bayonets, swords, are freely made; and there are experiments constantly 
going op with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, and so forth, but local artieans 
are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

Srinagar,—There is a factory near the Chaoni ; sixty workmen are employ- 
ed, rifles and carbines are made. ; 

Zainagam.—On the road to Gulmarg; twenty-five blacksmiths and ten 
workmen are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

The iron found in the country is not considered of sufficiently good quality 
for the purpose, and Bajaur iron, which is imported by way of Mozafarabéd, 
is used in the manufacture of all gun barrels, except in the case of inferior 
sporting weapons, 

This metal is sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for a chi/Ai rupee, the 
best Kashmici iron costing about half as much, 

All the blacksmiths and gun-makers, to the number of about thirty shops 
or more, inhabit the Nawatta quarter of the city, at the foot of the Hari 
Parbat hill; since the government gun-factory was abolished, about fourteen 
years ago, they have been principally employed in the manufacture of rifles 
and wall-pieces for His Highness’s troops. 
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There is no systematic division of labor, and the number of weapons pro- 
duced is apparently not great. It is said that each shop, in whicb four or five 
workmen are employed, turns out one wall-piece or one or two rifles a month. 
The government supplies all materials, and pays for the labor of manufacture 
at the rate of thirty che/di rupees for each rifle. Considering the rudeness of 
the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well.finished weapon is produced, 
though probably not an accurate piece, as the method of boring and rifling is 
extremely primitive. Kashmiri iron is used for all parts of the rifle except 
the barrel, and in the wall-pieces only the inner portion of the barrel is made 
of imported metal. 

The bayonets are made of Kashmirf iron tipped with imported steel. 

Rifles and small ficld pieces are aleo manufactured for the government at 
the village of Zainagam, in the Biru pargana ; there are said to be about twenty- 
five men employed in the factory; the weapons there manufactured are of 
exactly similar pattern to those made in Srinagar; the system of boring 
and rifling is the same; the method is fully explained and illustrated in 
the Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arts of the Panjab, Vol. II, page 
258. 

The stock of the picce is made of walnut wood, and the lock is adapted to 
both match and flint. It is suid that the number of rifles produced in the 
Zainagam factory does not at presentexceed fivea month, but that thie number 
could be increased should necessity arise. 

At Srinagar the better quality of sporting weapons, guns, and rifles are 
made of Damascus twist, of which there are two kinds: in the better quality 
it is said that only sankiya (arsenic) is used to produce the jauker or 
damask ; in the inferior description a similar result is obtained by the use of a 
mixture of alas and senkiya. Only imported iron is fit for the purpose; 
it is beaten into thin narrow bare about 8 feet long, and between each bar a 
layer of sankiya is spread; the mass.isithen welded, and a bar of twisted 
metal, about the thickness of the little finger, is coiled rouud and welded on; 
the barrel is then shaped and bored, after which it ie immersed in a mixture of 
kkaihs ; this process ie said to take from one to four days to draw out the 
jaukar or damask according to the strength of the mixture and the nature of 
the metal. 

Swords, knives, &c., are, it is anid, made of fouldd, which comes from Irén 
(Persia or from Syria even), or of stee!, which is imported from the Panjéb, or 
of kushi lohar from Bajaur, and sometimes of a mixture of all three metals. 
OF theee, the fouldd is the most expensive, costing, it is said, as much as sixteen 
chilki rupees a scer at Srinagar; ordinary steel is worth about half as much. 
Kashmiri iron is never used for the manufacture of swords, &c. Sword blades 
are not submitted to any chemical process to produce the watering, which is so 
much admired ; it is attained by tempering and polishing with a stone called 
kéran, The export trade in firearms and sword bladce, for which Kashmii 
was once famous, seema to have died out. 

Besides the above it must be borne in mind that there are many private 
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gunsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European 
weapous. It is believed they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
rifles, and the Mahatéja perhaps makes use of them as contractors for the 
manufacture of arms. 
Presents of arms to the Mahardja.—In 1877-78 the Government of India 
Secret, July 1877, Nos 61-64 and presented the Maharéja with a complete 
66-72. mountain battery of four rifled 7-pounder 
guns, four thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider rifles, with 200 rounds 

Becret, August 1877, Nos, 96, 98; Of ammunition for each rifle. The Maharéja 
and December 1677, No. 91. then requested that some troops might be 
taught to use the rifles, and twenty-one men were accordingly instructed at 
Sialkot, being attached for the purpose to the 15th Native Infantry. 

Powder Factory.—In 1877 the Maharéja asked permission to obtain the 
Political A., October 1877, Nos. 688- services of ‘‘a native versed in the manu- 
9. facture of gunpowder to superintend the 

powder factory in this country.”’ No objection was made, but it was said that 
the man’s employment must be “ strictly limited to superintending the manu- 
facture of powder only.” 

Coat of the army.—The expenditure on the army was in 1887 estimated 
at 22 lakhs of British rupees, Till recently a number of charges were mixed 
up with the military charges which had no proper place among them. Of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been iutroduced, the items being 
separated under different heads. 

Composition of the army.—The bulk of the army consists of Dogrés, aterm 
that is generally used for bill Réjpiita in the Panjéb, but which properly de- 
notes neither caste nor religion, aud is applied to all the inhabitants of the 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower hill country lying between the Chenéb 
and the Ravi. In point of fact, there is a considerable proportion of Musal- 
roéns among the Dogrés, though the greater number are Hindis. Those that 
take military service are mostly Rajptits, who are divided into two classes, ntz., 
Mién Réjpates and ordinary Réjpiits. 

‘The sappers and miners are composed exclusively of lowecaste men, such 
as Meghs and Dims, whose touch is defilement toa R&jpit. Dogré Munsal- 
mA&ns are the descendants of Hindus that have been forcibly converted to Islam, 
and still retain their caste names and many of their caste customs. Chibhél 
contains great numbers of Muhammadanised Réjpits. 

In person the Dogrés are small men, averaging about 5 feet 4 inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient iu stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marchers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great mus- 
cular exertion is not required. Inthe Panjéb they have acquired the charac- 
ter of being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb— The Dogra 
only wants horns and tail to be a bullock.” They have the reputation of 
being faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tena. 
city, which rendera them excellent material as soldiers. 
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_ Good as is the material to be found among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dog-4 
force fleeing penic-stricken from a contemptible enemy.- Asaclass, the RAjpas 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathén, and Panjabi Musalinén officers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
few of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does 
not stand high. Like all Dogrés, they are great misers, and lose no opportu- 
nity of making money out of their subordinates. As a body, the officers are a 
great deal too old, at least half of them being of an age which would incapa- 
citate them for prolonged hard work. The jealousy of authority being exer- 
cised by subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kuashinir administra- 
tion, causes the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby de- 
priving officers in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 

Foreign reerwits—(1) Kiikds—In the couise of 1870 the Maharéja raised 

. , two companies of Kukds, of one hundred 
fac memo, dated Sth 1 axeuch, with the intention of making them 
the mucleve of a regular Kuké regiment. 

His orders to the recruiters whom he sent into the Panjab were to obtain men 
of good family and fine physique, The two hundred Kakds were kept at 
Jawa for some little time. Thence they were transferred to Srinagar, where 
they were made much of. Presents were often bestowed on them irrespective 
of their pay, and a prominent place was assigned to those who wished to go to 
the waztr’s darbdr, It was no uncommon occurrence for a party of them to 
attend darbdr after morning parade. Suddenly in the end of the year they 
were all removed to Mozafurabéd. This hasty departure is attributed to the 
desire of the Kashmfr government. to conceal the fact that it was employing 
men whom the British Government would not have in its ranks, After this 

Political A., Febranry 1872, Nos, ~the Kukés were treated with less considera- 
39.49. tion, and within a short time they were 
dismissed. 

The Panjab Government has been direct- 
ed to watch Kaka recruiting by the Kash- 
wir darbar, 

(2) dfricans.—At the end of 1878 the Maharaja expressed* a wish to 

© Political A., June 1869, Nos. 41- have an African body-guurd, Nothing came 

“ of the idea, but the Officer on Special Duty was 

told to discourage it should any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 

seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious ubjec- 
tions. 

(3) Gsrkhas and Pathdns.—Recent reportst have stated that both Garkha 

+ Beernt E., July 1883, Noe. 85-60 and Pathén recruits are being enlisted for 
and 61-63, the Kashmir army, The attention of the 
ae seret E., October 1883, Nos. 338- Officer on Special Duty has been particularly 

. directed to the matter. 
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Military Admintatration.—The whole army ie nominally administered by 
the Maharéja’s brother, Réja Ram Singh. He is aided by a mdsakib and a 
superintendent of the military department. The pay of the muschtb is 
R187-8 monthly, and he has several assistants. 

Appointments and promotions are made by parwanas from Mian Rém 
Singh under orders from the Maharaja, but all candidates have to secure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one. Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military service is a duty owed to the State, 
and the Hindt’s ready submission to constituted authority, form the best 
recruiting agents, The Dogra recruits are often mere boys, who bave been 
induced by want and persuasion to enter the ranks in which they are retained 
by a feeling of comradeship and the difficulty of escape from the situation. 
The ecanty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, 
carriage when marching, aud therincome tax or tambol, which is paid by 
every government official from the highest tothe Jowest. Under this latter 
head a sanadis is subject to a deduction of R6-4 a month, besides which he is 
charged about R4 for rations. — Officers-on lower pay are charged in proportion, 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungi Fanj is R2-13, 
or 50 per cent. of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month’s pay is 
deducted from each government servant on every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Mahardja’s family. The scanty pittance left after these de- 
ductions is still further reduced by the dishonesty of the dakshé, The sepoy’s 
pay used to be withheld so as to be always ftom four months to a year in 
arrears, and it wae occasionally as much as eighteen or twenty months overdue. 
At intervals, according to the éasAi’s inclination, it is announced that four 
or five months’ pay will be issued on.a.certain day. The bakshi, accompanied 
by the sanardis, colonels, and commadans, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn. His accounts are rapidly read out to him by the dakshi’s 
clerk, and the small sum shown to be due is handed to him minus the odd 
annas, which are retained as the daksh?s perquisite. Should he attempt to 
complain, he is hustled out or made a prisoner, and in any case finds his 
remonstrance results in his having to wait till next pay-day, several months, 
before be gets anything. The impossibility of redress, and the recollection 
that he has still several months’ pay due to him in the daksh2’s hands, compel 
him to content himself with whatever is offered him. 

In Jami, under the eye of the Maharaja, the rations issued are of good 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sickness 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefly from dyspepsia, are the result. It may 
happen that all the mills in a place are owned by the governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zamindars at any mill not belonging to him, 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different 
graing is accumulated, This is all mixed together, charged to government as 
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fine wheat, and issued to the sepoy. A single handful of such stuff often con- 
tains wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal and maize mixed up together. After 
sifting" this mixture the sepoy has to take it to be ground, for which he has to 
pay, and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, when at a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. This, though not authorised, is arranged by 
payments to the commadan and the daksht. Or it may happen that he is 
desirous of quitting the service altogether to take up land on the death of some 
of his family. As there is no recognised arrangement by which a sepoy can 
get his discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of his colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he is obliged to pay. The five 
or six months’ pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the bakes? 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, but the Dogr4 is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travela 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without com- 
plaining, though often despatched on the .most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 
altogether, and others rcndered cripples for life from cold and exposure. Some 
years ago an entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of twélve 
hundred men, including their baggage coolies, perishing together. 

Forts.—In December 1882, Mr. Henvey furnished a list of seventy-one 
forts in the Kashmir State, containing an ag- 
pregate garrison of 4,530 men, and a total of 
eighty-eight large and one hundred small guns, One half of these forts are 
in Jama territory; twelve are in-Puinch; sixteen in Kashmir; five in Gilgit, 
and three in Ladak, A description of each of these forts is given on the next 


page. 
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List of forts tn the territory of the Makardja of Jamé and Kashmiv. 




















No. | Names of the Wazfrats. Names of the forts, 
1 {In the Wazfrat of ; Harf Parbat Fort 
Kashwfr. 
2 | Kawréj in Kashmfr , | Hatu Pir Fort . i 
3 | Moznfarahdd in Kash- | Baramila Fort. . 
infr territory, 
4 Ditto : .| Fort of Sankargarh , 
5 | Mozafarabid Wazirat | Fort Gorigarh . : 
6 Ditto . «| Fort Katai, Bambé . 
” Ditto é -| Fort Dopatta . . 
8 Ditto é . | Fort Mozufarabédss 
9 Ditto . . | Fort Naoshera , < 
10 Ditto : +} Urt Fort i é 
MY Ditto a «| Fort Dunna’ , | 
12 Ditto ‘ «| Fort Chikary . ‘ 
13 Ditto 7 . | Fort Karna 1 : 
14 Ditto . . | Fort Khoranwdla |. 
18 Ditta ’ «| Fort Tarda Devi . 
16 Ditto . «| Fort Darewar . 4 
Total forts 16. 
Forts in Gilgit Wazirat. 
1|Gilgit . . + | Fort Gilgit? . 
2 | Ditto , . Fort Sher a 2 
3 | Ditto S ‘ «| Fort Chaprot a 
4 | Ditto . . »| Fort Hasora® . . 
& | Ditto + : .| Fort Binjit . . 
Total forts& . 
Ladak Forts. 

1|Ladék . r . | Fort Ladék . 
2 | Ditto Wazfrat . » | Fort Laskar . 
3| Ditto . . Fort Dras F 
Total forts3  . 


Bumber|Number| 
of men fof guns! 
in each | ip each 


























fort. fort. 
150 8 
15 nee 
15 4 

(small) 
26 2 
26 2 
40 2 
50 2 
205 8 
26 te 
50 2 

(small) 
60 2 
100 4 
50 2 
25 2 
2 | 2 
25 | 2 
885 | 46 
200 7 
100 |... 
100 2 
200 2 
60 2 
650 | 18 
200 4 
30 2 
3u 2 
260 8 


Remarks, 





Walls of this fort were built 
in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, and the buildings 
were constructed by Jabar 
Khén, Bérakzéi. 

This fort is old. 

Ditto. 


In Kekka territory. 


This place is in the jagfr of 
Sultén Muhammad Sultén, 
Bambé. 

In Bambé territory. 

This place belongs tothe Kakkas 
and Bambés. There is no 
magazine in this fort, 





On the frontier of Yaafn, 
On the frontier of Yasin and 
Nagar. 





1 Captain Barrow gives an account of Sai fort garrison, about 60 Irregulare.—F. E. ¥. 
® Captnia Barrow gives garrison ax 880 infantry, 80 guoners. Armament, Vhree brass mountain guna, one 


@.pounder, 8 sher bachas. 


4 Cuptain Borrow gives garrison ag one battalion and 25 gunners, besides 400 irregulars and 300 jagirdarn, 
* Captain Barrow gives armament as a 13-inch brass gun and 6 sher bachay, 
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Names of the Wasfrat. 


Forts in the Warirat of Jami. 


Tp Jad 


Ranbirpara Wosz(ret .; Fort Suchetgarh 


Ditto 


Forts in Jaarota Waztrut. 


Jasrota Wazirat 


Ditto, 
Ditto . 


Forts in the Wazirut of Riast 


Ridsi Wazleat 
Ditto 
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Names of the forts. 


«| Fort Buu 


Fort Saubs < 


Total forts 3 


«, Fort Jasmirgarh 


| Fort Mustgorl 
«| Fort Kuloya. 
Total forts 3 


«| Port Rissé 


Fort Sular 





Total forte 2 


Fort in the Wazirat of Kishtwar. 


Wazirat Kisbtwér 


. | Fort Kishtwdér 


Forte in the Wastirat of Jhappal, 


Warlrat Jhappal 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Nitto 
Ditto 
Ditta 
Ditwo 


Fort Fhappal 
Fort Khamun . 


«| Fort Réjore, known as 


Rampar, 
«| Fort Tharoch . 


»| Fort Mangla Devi 


Fort Rémbirgarh 
Fort Mangla Mai 


Total forts 7 





of men jof guns 
in each | iz each 




















fort, 
105; 25 
5 
10 
120 | 25 
25 2 
25 2 
12 
62 4 
60}. 10 
105. | 25 
155) 35 
50 1 
25 1 
20 1 
30 2 
25 2 
25 5 
10 1 
25 2 
160) 14 


List of forts, §c.—coutinued. 














Remarks. 


This fort is on the further 
bank of the river Tani, 2 
miles from Jam. This 
was built in the time of 
Raja Ranjit Deo. 

Built by Réja Suchet Singh. 

Ditto ditto, 


It was built in the time of 
Réja Lal Deo and Réja Hira 
Singh. 

On the bill Phadd, near the 
frontier. 

At the fuot of » hill. 


Thie was built by Réja Ratan 
Deo, 

Thi fort is very atrong, and 
all tho treasure of Hf&ja 
Guléb Singh is buried bere, 


This fort was built by tho 
forefathers of Jagh singh, 


Ancient. 


This was built in the time of 
Rédja Runbir Singh, 
This is a strong fort. 
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List of forts, §e.—continued. 





No, 


axNanh ON 


= 


no = 


1 


2 
8 
4 








Names of the Wazirats. Names of the forts. 
Forts in tha Wazirat af Mindwar, 


Wazfrat Minéwar Fort Minfwar . 


Ditté «| Fort Mirpir  , ’ 
Ditto «| Fort Rémkét . . 
Ditto .| Fort Barfan , ‘ 
Ditto »| Fort Aknar. . 
Ditto -| Fort Dewa Watala . 
Ditto Fort Mangano . 
Ditto | Fort Barnala , ‘ 


Total forts 8 


Forts in the Waztrat of Pandi, 
Wazfrat Panda . | Fort Pandi 
Fort Basaoli ‘ | 
Fort Rémnager - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Total forts 3 


Ports in the Waztrat of Udampir. 


Warirat Udampir Fort Udamptr 2 
Ditto «| Fort Ramgarh, known) 
as Kotli. 
Ditto Fort Kanchat Sing- 
wala. 
Ditto . | Fort Doda ; . 


Total forts 4 . 
Forts in Badrawdr in the jagtr of Midn Amar 
Singh, the third son of the Mahardja. 


Wazfrat Badrawdér . { Fort Badrawér . 


Wazfrat Bhada Yort Sammatgarh . 
Wazirat Padu . «| Sunder Kot : 
Ditto «| Fort Karon , ‘* 


Total forts 4 ‘i 


Number! 

of men 

in each 
fort. 











15 


10 
820 
845 

with 
Mfén 
Suhib’s| 








16 | 
10 


50 
50 


125 











Number 

of guns 

in each 
fort, 


Remarks, 





RD et et 


8 


1 | This waa built in the 
the old réjaa, 


4) This is a large fort, and was 
built by Réja Suchet Singh. 
Some years ago this place 
and the fort wera assigned 
to Mfén Rém Singh ns jag{r. 
The income is 7,000. The 
said Midn keeps his own men 
at the number given, and 

ys the sepoys out of the 
income, The Mfén has full 
authority bere, 


——= 


5 


Thie is built like a palace, but 
can be used as a fort. 

This fort is on the Tani ata 
distance of 3 miles from 
Udampar, towards north, 

On the Chengb ; a atrong fort. 


This is in the tabsfl of Rém- 
béu. 


les ~~ 6S 


This place and the fort are the 
jegic of Midn Amar Singh, 
the third son of the Maha- 
raja: income is about 5,000. 

Belongs to Bhadi Wazfrat, 

Belongs to Padu Wazfrat, 

Ditto, 


These forte were first in Badra- 
war, now io Padu, 


IUySESEI4™_=EaEIY__ SSS rr 
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Inst of forte, $e.—concluded. 





in each | in each 
fort. | fort. 








Forte in Raja Mott Singh's territory. 


fn Pduch : -| Fort Pinch =. .| 1s 6 | This is the zenfoa of Réja 
Mot{ Singh. The guards are 
under Devi Dfo. There is a 





migazine here, Jt is near 
Pinch. 
2 | Tahs{! Mahndor .! Fort Mankét . A 15 
3) Tahs(l Bégh =. «| Fort Jawshirgarh =. 15 | 1 | This was built by Réja Jawa. 
i | hir Singh. 
4 Ditto % | Fort Bégh f o (18 1 
6 | Tubsfl Sadh Mansi. | Fort Parl . . 12 2 
6 Ditto > .: Fort Nalpagi F 10 
7 | Tabsll Bégh . -| Fort Taceeo =. . 10 
8| Ditto  ; <|FortPalang . «| | 
9 Ditto 7 «| Fort Goara . , 10 
10 Ditto . .| Fort Palandri ¢ 5 10 
1] Ditto . .' Port Badal . . Th 
12 Ditto . «| Fort Kandri ic 9 


Number, Namber 
No.| Names of the Wasirate. Nemes of the forts. el men [of guns Remarks. 
| 
Total of all the forts, gune, and men in 
Kashntr and Jaina territory. 


Total of the forts in { Forts J «16 | 885 46 | In Kashmfr, Keworéj, and Mo- 





Total Forte 12 4 238 9 
' 
| 
| 




















Kashufr. zafarabéd, 
Total of tho forte in| Ditto F - 6 | 660 
Gilgit. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . ~ 3} 260 8 
Ladék, 
Total of the forte in | Ditto j . 3) 420 26 
Jami. | 
Total of the forts in | Ditto 3 62 4 
Jasrota. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto 2] 156 | 85 
Rfaaf. | 
Total of the forts in | Ditto ‘ ea 60 4 
Kishtwar. i 
Total of the forts in | Ditto A - 7 160 14 
Jhappal, : | 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . » Bf Ho 8 
Mindwar. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . 3 846 5 
Padus with Ram. 
pur. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto ~ + 125 8 
Udawpur. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . - 4| 870] 9 
Badrawér. j 
Total of the forte in! Ditto 7 ~ 12!) 238; 9 
Réja Moti Singh's 
territory, nes ae 
Granp Toran . 71 | 4,630; 188 | Large 88, emall 100, 
a SSS SE SS 
Sratxor, F. Henvay, 
22nd December 1882. Officer on Special Duty in Kashmér. 
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Currency.—On the 18th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted the following 
Political A,, August 1680, Nos, 1 memorandum regarding the coinage of the 
and 2. Kashmir State :--— 


“There is at present much confusion in Kashmfr, and considerable excitement among the 
trading people, with reference to the various silver coing in circulation. 

“ First.—The old Hari Singhi rapee worth eight annas. These were introduced during the 
Sikh rj by Sarddr Hari Singh, They are few in number, and are for the most part of full 
weight and good metal, 

“ Second,—The old chilki rupees, issued by the Mahardja Guldb Singh and valued original- 
ly at tenannas. In consequence of the dishonest practice of the Kashmir officials in charge of 
the mint, these old chiZki rupees were greatly debased, and some years ago the darddr found 
itself forced to lower the value generally to eight annas; but the quantity of alloy differs to 
the extent of many annas, and, moreover, the device being rude and easily imitated, the 
Kashm{r silversmiths have freely used their own coins along with the government money, 
and mixed in them as much copper as suited their purpose. The old chilkis are spread all 
over the country, and they form the general circulating medium for petty trade. 

“ Third,—The new chilki rupees issued by the present Mahardja about ten or twelve yeara 
ago. They aro of full weight aud good metal, and are taken at the value of ten annas, 

“ Fourth.—The Knglish or double rupee, rarely imitated and freely taken. Now when 
the new chilkis were brought in, no attempt seema to-have beeu made to recall the obsolete 
coins, and, furthor, the negligence of the government and of the police has suffered the oper- 
ations of the coiners to go unchecked, though coining is of course forbidden by the laws of the 
country. From these causes it happens that, as before stated, the old and debased or counter- 
feit chilkis are current in vast quantities, A recent theft of pashmina was traced to certain 
goldsmiths of Srinagar, whose premises were searched, and there the police discovered coining 
implementa. The matter being reported to the Mabardja, His Highness awoke to the loss 
which both the State and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing state of 
affairs, and he passed an order directing all who possessed old chilkis to present them for exa- 
mination. If the coins be recognised as from the government mint, the holders will receive 
full value in new chilkis'; if otherwise, the bad money is to be broken up. This measure has 
given rise to loud and widespread complaints: Tho, people say that the coins are only die- 
tinguishable from one another by the varying quantity of alloy. The old chilkis were notori- 
ously debased by the officers of the mint; and as the practice of private coining has been 
winked at, or at least overlooked, the government ought not to make its subjects suffer for 
the bad coinage which has resulted therefrom. The case is diffoult: on the one hand, it is 
clear that a debased coinage which owes its origin to the facts herein deacribed ought to be 
recalled ; on the other hand, the durddr is between the horns of adilemma. Either the bulk 
of the population muet suffer loss from the rejection and destruction of the bad coin, though 
issued from the mint itself or passed wholesale by coiners under the nose of the government, 
or the Stata must take the loss on its own shoulders. Iam afraid the latter horn is not one 
upon which the darbdr is likely to impale itself.”’ 

Jt may be added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 

cid vaai doses BP Momiane Commissioner at Léh about the depreciation 
144; March 1872, Nos. 42-48; April Of the cdréi rupee in Ladék. A little 
1872, Nos, 213-215 ; also Financial A, before this the Maharaja had asked the gov- 
Soe See ernment to enable him to get coining ma 
chinery. It was suggested that he should make use of the Calcutta mint, 

General A, May 1870, Nos. 1-9; but he objected that to give up coining 
and October 1870, Nos. 1-2. would be detrimental both to his revenue 


and is dignity. The government then ordered the Rurki workshops to 
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comply with the darbdr’s indents; and at the same time offered to supply 
blanks from the Calcutta mint. 

Of a number of coina sent by Mr. Girdleatone to the Calcutta mint, the 
least valuable was equal to eight annas of British currency, and the most 
valuable to a trifle more than ten annas. 

Chilki, or rdja Shahé, rupees are coined at Srinagar. The coin contains six 
mashas of pure silver, and.is equal to ten annas 
English standard. On one side is inscribed 
" Sheonath Suhae,” and on the reverse, “ Zurb-i-Sreenuggur, Sumbut (year) 
LHS,” with a cross. 

The meaning of the letters IHS is said to be Jesus Hominum Salvator, 
and was inscribed by a native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, 
who took service with Maharaja Guldb Singh, and had these letters inscribed, 
as he told the réja they would be pleasing to the British. 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar aud Jami. 

For all information regarding temples of Kashmir, see Dr. Neve’s 
Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladék, Skard@, &c., pages 77 to 91. 


Mint. Coinage. 
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A 
ABADAN—Lat. 35° 7’, Long. 76° 32’. Elev, 
A small village on the right bank of the Shyok river, in Khapélu (Baltistdn). 
The Shyok here runs in two channels, each about 100 yards wide, average 
depth about 2 feet. A skin raft is kept here, The Shyok is navigable 
to some way below Shapélu village. (Thomson.) 


ABDULOND—Lat, 84° 82’, Long. 76° 19’. Elev. 
This place, which is called in the Dard language Addwlodi, contains but 
one house, the most easterly habitation in the Tilail valley; it lies near 
the source of the Kishan Ganga river on the road to Drés. 


ABID—Lat, 38° 84’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
An encamping ground at the foot of the Badil pass, from which it is dis- 
tant 4 miles north. 
A sheltered spot, but no houses or supplies, Snow in October. (Adi. 
good.) 


ACHAMAL—Lat. 384° 33’, Long. 76° 14’. Elev. 
A village, said to contain twenty-five houses, in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies 
near the right bank of the Wakha river,’ about 3 miles from its junc- 
tion with the Sird river. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. 


ACHAR—Lat, 34° 27’, Long. 73° 88’, Elev. 
A hamlet containing two houses, surrounded by a few rice-fieldg; on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
It lies below the path between Ndraseri and Panchgram, in the district 
of Mozafarabad. 


ACHIBAL, ACHIWUL, ox SAHIBABAD—Lat, $8° 41’. Long. 75° 17’, 
Elev. 
A village situated at the extremity of the range of hills which separates 
the parganas of Bring and Kuthdr; it lies about 6 miles south-east of 
Islamabad, from whence it is visible, 

It is celebrated for a magnificent spring, the largest in Kashmir, which 
rises at the foot of the rocky spur of th: Achibél Thang mountain, the 
main stream being carried through a fine “ld pleasure-garden, which was 
made by the emperor Shah Jahdéngfr. This garden eontains the remains 
of haméms and other buildings; the stream, which falls over a cascade into 
a square tank, is shaded in its course through the garden by some magni- 
ficent chundr trees. In the middle of the tank is a smal) summer-house, 
and at its lower end crossing the stream is a baradarf, but this work has of 
late been abandoned in favour of the neighbouring filature. The natives 
suppose the spring to be the reappearance of the river Bring, whose waters 
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suddenly disappear through a large fiesure in its limestone bed, some miles 
to the eastward. Vigne considers that the probabilities are in favour of 
this supposition. He states that the water, though icy cold, is not very 
good for drinking. 

The village, which contains about tweaty-eight houses, and a mixed 
population of Hindds and Muhammadans, lies to the north and west of 
the garden and spring, and is shaded by fine trees, 

There are seven families of Muhammadan zam{ndars, and a milla, seven 
pandits, including two gosains, two patwaris, two zamindars, and a brab- 
min; aud the following tradera: a banfa, two washermen, a barber, a 
milkman, two gardeners, a blackemith, a carpenter, a baker, and a basket- 
maker ; also two fakirs and a sepoy. 

There is a masjid in the village, and the zidrat of Saiad Shéhab-dd-din 
of Baghd&d, who is believed to have died here three hundred years ago. 

Achibél is the tabeil of the Kuthdr pargana, and was anciently called 
Sébibabdd. 

There is a large government store-houee in the village for the supply 
of vecersaries to European travellers and sportsmen in the Maru Wardwéa 
valley and the neighbouring mountains. 


Tate of distances [ge Achibal to ead is its sis 











From To Distance 
fo milee, 
Achibdl . Pp . : . -|Shdnogas . 5 ‘ . . ; 23 
Do. =. ‘ * ‘ Nowbig . ; ‘ * F ‘ 8 
Do. r ‘ ‘ ‘ «| Kukar Na&g ; ‘ ‘ . 8} 
Do =. ‘ . . is - | Shababéd (060): . . : . 9 
Do. . . . . . «| Verudg . . . : 12 





ACHINATHANG—Lat. 88° 81’, Long. 76° 43’. Elev. 
A neat village on the right bank of the Indus in the governorship of 
Ladék. Inbabitants Ladékfe. It is situated on a plateau of river-alluvium, 
200 feet above the water. Near this place are to be seen shallow pits, 
from which Balti gold-washers have dug earth which they carried down to 
the waterside to wash for gold. 

At Achfoathang the Iudus valley begins to be rather less copfined ; the 
road along it is such that one can ride. (Drew.) 

Below this village the valley narrows considerably, and ia subject to 
chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and debris. 


ACH UR--Lat. 34° 88’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A village in Gvirais, lying about four miles west of the forts it ia very pics 
turesquely situated on the right bank of the Birzil stream, at the point of 
its junction with the Kishan Ganga, which emerges opposite the village 
from a rocky, pine-clad gorge. 
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The village is surrounded with cultivation and trees; the inhabitants are 
Mubammadan zam{ndars, and number ten families. There is a masjid in 
the village. The water-supply is plentiful, both from the Burzil and the 
Dadar Kad torrent, which flows by its northern side. 


ACHURBAL—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 18,600’, 
The mountain, which is so named in the DArd dialect, is known as the 
Kishan Ganga by Hindiis, and is called the Hubbur Kotan-ka-bél by the 
Kashmiris, 

The Achurbal mountain is a conical peak, having an elevation of over 
18,000 feet, and stands out a conspicuous object at the south-east corner of 
the Girais valley. 


ADAMABAD—Lat, 33° 48’, Long. 74°17. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountain above the right bank 
of the Gagrin stream, at its confluence with the Dali Nar. 
It is distant about 14 miles north-east of Pinch, and contains about 
fifty houses, inhabited by Guijars and Kashmfri Muhammadans. 


ADDAI~— 
This stream, known as the Addai-ka-kutta, flows into the Dali Nar by 
its left bank, between the villages of Rajptir and Pulara in Pinch; it is 
fordable, being about 20 feet broad and of inconsiderable depth, and is 
evossed by the path from Panch towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpdr, and 
Sang Safid passes, 


ADDIDAK—Lat, ?8° 3’. Long. 74°11’, Elev, 1,200’. 
A small custom-house and guard-room at the summit of the first ridge, 
about six miles north of Bhimbar, and the same distance south of Saiad- 
abéd Sardi, on the road into Kashmir. 


ADUR—Lat, 83° 46’. Long. 75°10", Elev, 
A small scattered village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, on an 
island formed by two branches of the Lidar. It lies nearly midway be- 
tween Islamabad and Bij-Bebdra. 


AFFRAYDA—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 74° 7’, Elev, 
A village in the Uttar pargava, near the left: bank of the Idj ala, south. 
west of Shalira, In the village is a large water-mill. (A/ontgomerie.) 


AFITH—Lat. 33° 61’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A village in the Marn Wardwén valley, on the left bank of the river, 
about a wile north-west of Mangil, half-way between Inshin and Basman, 
It contains seven houses, a masjid, and the ziérat of the Char-yar, or 
four companions of Muhammad. ‘There is a little grass and a few trees 
about the village, which is built on the bank of the Kazuz stream ; a path 
lies up the valley of this stream to Phirdala, a grazing ground in the 
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Zagnai valley, which is much frequented late in summer, when the snows 
have melted. The track to the Zagnai valley by the Mangil Nai, a little 
to the south, is said to be preferred, There is s sadal bridge over the 
Maru Wardwén river between Afith and Suedramman. 


AGAR— 

A stream which drains the western slopes of the mountains in the Chikar 
district, south of Mozafarabéd ; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and 
empties itself into the Jhelum, in latitude 84° 12’, lonzitude 73° 32’, Cup- 
tain Allgood mentions this stream in his Kashmir Routes under the uame 
of “ Arood Kuss,” 

The river is now crossed by a fine new bridge, about a mile from its 
mouth, (Barrow.) 


AGAR—Lat 38° 29’, Long. 73° 68’, Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying in the Kotli valley, about 2 miles south of 
that town, at the foot of the low hills juet to the east of the path to 
Mirpir. There are about thirty houses in-the village. 


AGHAM or UGHAM—Lat, 34°18’, “Long..77° 54’. Elev, 10,500’. 
A village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
junction of the Digar stream. It ia the third march from Léh (314 milea) 
on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to Yarkand. (Drew.) 


AHA TUNG—Lat. 34° 15’. Long, 74° 43’, Elev, 6,290’, 
The hill which bounds the southern face of the Manas Bal lake, and is 
temarkable owing to its isolated povition and abrupt rise, from the level of 
the surrounding couutry, of 1,000 feet, The hill is said to have been so 
named after a fakir, The sides of the hill are rugged and covered with 
low jungle, amongst which the prangos.plant and dwarf juniper grow. 


AIK RIVER— 
A small stream with broad, shifting, sandy bed, flowing south-west 
towards Sialkot. It generally has water which is used for irrigation 
along the banke by means of lifts, There are one or two ruined mud 
forte near its couree. That at Trewa is now only a mud heap; the one ut 
Narea is in better preservation. (Wingate.) 


AJANABAD—Lat. 38° 34’, Long, 74° 25’. Elev. 
A ema)! village near Téna and between it and Baramgala, at the foot of 
the Rattan Pir range. It is situated to the east of the rond and consider- 
ably above it. (Jnce.) 

AJIMGARH—Lat. 38° 24’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
A fort situated on the range of hills west of the road from Rajacri to 
Pinch by the Bhimbar Gali, It is said to be a work of some strength, 
und is distaut five os from the town of Réjaori. (//sgel.) 
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AJJUS—Lat. 33° 20’, Long. 74° 43’, Elev. 
A small village to the east of the Wular lake, cn the bridle road which 
circles it, 


AKHAL—Lat, 38° 87’, Long. 75° 6’, Elev, 
A small village in the Khind valley, in the Diosur pargana. There are 
some fine trees about the village, which is supplied with water from a 
stream. 

AKNUR—Lat. 32° 54’. Long. 74° 48’, Elev, 6,142’, 
A small town on the right bank of the Chenéb, which is here a strong, 
clear, and rapid stream, with a stony bottom ; the water is of iey coldness. 
On the east of the town, with one face resting on the river and command- 
ing the ferry, is a considerable brick fort. It is almost a square, and ite 
sides are about 200 yards in length, The walls are 3 feet thick, and too 
high for scaling-ladders. No cannon can be mounted on them, as there is 
no derreplein. 

There is one entrance gate by the river and another on the land side. 
The walls are crowned with battlements ofthe same kind us one sees in the 
Mogul forts throughout Hindustan, Tbe fort was built ninety or one 
hundred years ago by Mian Taj Singh, It is now oceupied by troops of 
the central government ; but some of the descendants of Téj Singh live in 
the town. 

There is no well inside the fort, ‘Two or three ferry-boats ply across 
the stream opposite to it. When the river is swollen two journeys each 
way is as much as can be done in one day, 

Aknér is distant about 18 miles from Jamd, 86 from Bhimbar, and 
86 miles, or eight marches, from Shupion by the Budil pass, and the same 
number of marches, or 90 miles, from Réjaori. 

The town is built on a terrace above the river, which is overlooked by 
a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is mean and dirty. 
A little above the fort are fonnd traces of a former city. Near Akniér is 
a place where {he Chendéb was bridged by one of the invaders of India, 
who passed his army across at the spot. 

The inhabitants of Aknir are much mixed ; a portion of them are of the 
same various castes as about Jamd ; but there are a large number besides 
of Mubammadans who bear thé name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were 
originally of that nation, Unlike, however, Kashmiri settlers in other 
parts, who usually retain distinct their language, ways; and looks, these 
have lost their native tongue, and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different from the Dogras, yet are not recog 
nisably Kashmiris. 

Aknir has two or three circumstances that should make it flourish as a 
town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing much trafic, coaverge ; 
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it is just within reach of boats that navigate the Chenéb, this position be- 
ing made use of chiefly for building boats, and sending, them down for 
sale; thirdly, Aknar is where the timber from the mountains that floata 
down the river is caught and stored. This last business brings much em- 
ployment and guin to the people. ; 
The surrounding country is fruitful and well cultivated. Supplies 

plentiful. (Higel—Allgood— Drew.) 

AKSATI CHIN--Vide “ Linezttnana.” 

AKTAGH—Vide “ Maik Suin.” 


ALCHI—-Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 77° 14’. Elev. 
A village of seventy or eighty houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
kardari of Saspul (Ladék). ‘There is a path through this village to the 
Zanskar, #16 the Strakspir pass, which Ward says is open from about 
16th June. ( Aylmer.) 


ALCHURI—Lat. 35° 32’. Long.:75° 42’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistdn), As faras this the road up 
the left bank of the Shigar river is good. Above Alchuri it becomes very 
dificult, It contains fifty-five houses. (4ydmer.) 


ALIABAD— Lat. 83° 57 ’, Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A small village at the southern foot of the Haji Pir range, on the road 
between Pinch and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 18 and 71 
miles respectively, The village is built on the east side of the road, and 
contains about fifteen huts. “There is a bungalow for the accommodation 
of traveller, consisting of a single room, 26x 14 feet, prettily situated 
abort 200 yards below the village, in the midst of small green meadows ; 


adjoining it are the rains of an old sardi,.. Water and supplies obtainable. 
(Ince.) 


ALIABAD SARAI—TLat. 33°39’. Long. 74°39’. —_ Elev. 9°700". 

A halting-place to the north of the Pir Panjal pass, on the road between 

Bhimbar and Srinagar, 84 miles distant from Bhimbar and 46 from 

Srinagar. 

The eardi (which offers bad accommodation to travellers) stands alone 
in wild and dreary solitude, and during the wintry portion of the year 
is buried in snow and unvisited. It is situated about half-way up the side 
of a lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a long, deep, 
and narrow valley, traversed by a torrent which flowa from the Nandan 
Sar. . 

Some supplies are procurable during such time as the pass is open ; 
fodder is extremely plentiful, also wood and water; there is a fair encamp- 
ing ground. The roads from Réjaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal 
pass debouch here, (Viyne—Hiigel—Allyood—Ince.) 
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ALIBRANSA PASS—Lat. 35° 15’, Long, 76° 54’. Elev. 

This is a pass.acrosa the Karakoram Mountains, which, Vigne says, leads 
from Skarda to Yarkand. It is at the head of the Saltoro, a considerable 
tributary which joins the Shyok opposite Khapdlu. ‘ The appearance of 
this pass,” says Vigne, “ was different from any that I had yet visited, as 
its sides were formed of perpendicular pinnacles of gneiss, some of them 
being cleanly scarped from a height of 2,000 feet directly down to the bed 
of the valley; and to complete the pre-eminently wild and U/tima-Thule- 
like appearance of the place, there was scarcely an interval between the 
precipices that was not occupied by a magnificent ylacier.” 

This traveller was unable to accomplish the ascent of the pass, though 
he attained to an elevation of about 13,000 feet, the glaciers proving 
insurmountable, (Vigne, 1I, pp. 883-7.) This pass has not been used 
for a great many years, and its existence is only vaguely known to the 
-inhabitants of Khapélu (4ylmer). 


ALIKOR—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 78° 47’, Elev. 
A small village which lies high np on the mountain side, above the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga; it contains four houses inhabited by pahéri 
fakire. 
The foot-path from Titwal towards Mozafarnbéd lies down the valley 
a considerable distance below the village; the track for cattle passes 
through the village, and is said to be rough and dangerous, involving a 
long ascent and descent. 
ALSER—~Lat, 84° 29’. Long. 74° 8’, Elev. 
A village situated a little distance from the left bank of the Kamil river, 
about 2 miles west of Shalirah, on the path towards the Karnao valley, 
It contains twelve houses and @ masjid ; the inhabitants are all Muham- 
madans. There are some fine walnut aud other fruitttrees in the village, 
‘and much rice cultivation about it. 


ALSU on ALSOA—Lat, 84° 25’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev, 5,200’, 
A considerable village about a mile from the north-weatern shore of the 
Wular lake. The houses are scattered on the slope of the hill. 
There is a road leading from it to Lalptir, which is the chief town in 
the Lolab valley, and about 10 miles distant towards the north-west. 
The village is supplied with water from a stream; there are no shops, 
and supplies are not usually procurable. Boats ave always procurable. 
ALUMPI LA—Lat, 35° 14’. Long. 75° 15’, - Elev. 15,200’, 
A pass on the road from Skardd to Astor. Godwin-Austen found several 
skeletons on the pass. Fifty men had perished here-—coolies proceeding 
from Khapélu to Gilgit. He says the same fate would have overtaken him- 
self and party if a snow-storm had come on, as it is then impossible 
to advance or return over such ground ns the road leads, Vigne 
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ascended this pass twice ; upon the first occasion with but little fatigue, but 
on the second, in consequence of the softer state of the snow, he says he 
had seldom had a more trying walk, 

“The crest of the pass is a rocky and mural ridge, a low precipice, in which, by con- 
stant use, the Tibetans have worn a succession of stepping-places, Horses cannot enter 
the valley of the Indus by this road; they must either wait for the melting of the snow 
on Deotsuh, or on Banok La, the pase to which joina the descent from Alumpi La near 
Shikar Thang.” (Godwin-dusten—Vigne, LI, p. 217)| 
This pass is said to be open for foot-passengers only, at the end of May. 

(Aylmer.) 

AMRAWATI~- 
A small stream which flows into the Manas Bal lake at the northern 
extremity. The ground over which it flows is so white that it looks ata 
distance like a foaming cataract, and this is the very spot where Karkota 
ig said to have turned the waters into milk, (Z/iigel.) 


AMRGARH—Lat, 88° 2’, Long. 74° 16’, Elev. 

A fort on the Addidak ridge, about 9 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 
about 4 miles distant from the road leading: into Kashmir. The fort was 
built by Dhian Singh. Vigne, who examined it through his telescope, 
gives the following description of it: ‘It is apparently built on a ridge 
over the precipitous bank of a ravine to the westward of it, but is com- 
manded from other eminences at no great distance, It seemed to be of 
stone and of very solid masonry, with curtains and towers formed on a 
rectangular outline.” (7’7gme—Allgood.) 


AMRNATH—Lat. 84° 13’. Long, 759 32", Elev. of survey 
station 16,442 feet ; of snowy peak, 17,321 feet. 
This lofty mountain is situated_on_the, confines of Kashmir, to the north- 
east, near the source of the Sind river. 

The celebrated cave, which is annually visited not only by the Hindus 
of Kashmir, but by the pilgrims of that faith from Hindustan, of every 
rank and caste, is an enormous fissure on the south side of the mountain, 
situated in a deep and narrow valley, which is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, aud traversed by a torrent which flows from a very large 
glacier at its upper end. The opening of the eave is about 200 or 300 
feet above the torrent, and the path leading up to it is steep and rocky; 
it passes straight inwards for about 75 feet, and then turns to the 
right for about 125 feet; the height of the cave varies from 10 to 59 
feet, and large drops of water are constantly trickling down from its roof, 

A great festival takes place in the Hindi month Sawau, the day de- 
pending upon the moon’s age’(in 1870 it occurred on the Lith August). 

After performing their ablutions and prostrations at Ganeshbal, in the 
Lidar yalley, the pilgrims proceed to Palgim, and thence follow up the 
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defile to the right to a place in the forest called Chandanwari. The only 
dwelling to be found on the way beyond Palgim is about 3 miles thence 
up the defile. Afterwards the path, though worn by the pilgrimages of ages, 
is rocky and fatiguing, though usually in no way dangerous. A second and 
steep ascent begins from Chandanwari, after which the pilgrims find them- 
selves in a long open valley formed between the mountain peaks rising to 
1,000 feet above it on each side, the valley itself being elevated above 
the limit of forest. Having performed their ablutions in the Shisha Nag, 
they encamp on the grassy plain to the north of the lake; on the next 
stage they cross another ridge by an easy pass to the north-east of the 
Sachkach mountain, and descend into the grassy valley of the five streams, 
encamping for the night at the foot of the spur forming the southern 
boundary of the Amrnéth valley. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
the camp is astir, and old and young of both sexes, hale and deerepid, 
begin their Jast, and by far the most toilsome, ascent, The long train of 
pilgrims winds slowly over the lofty spur, descending its steep side into 
the narrow valley at the foot of the Amrnéth mountain, and performing 
their ablutions in the Amr Veyut, the stream which flows at the bottom; 
the men divest themselves of all clothing, and enter the cave either entirely 
naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, which do duty for fig-leayes, The 
women content themselves for the most part with laying aside all super- 
fluous articles of clothing, and shronding themselves in a long sheet or 
blanket. 

The pilgrims find their way back to Palgim by a different route from 
that by which they arrived, crossing the pass to the north-west of the 
Sachkach mountain, and passing down through the Astan Marg and Zanin, 
which is said to be the most diffieult_and dangerous part of the route. 

Vigne explains that Amr signifies the immortal, and néth is a Sanskrit 
word applied to the principal Hindu divinities, as lords and masters, chiefly 
to Vishnu or Krishna, and occasionally to Siva, and also to the place where 
they are worshipped and supposed more particularly to reside. 

The name prefixed is sometimes that of the place, sometimes that of 
the builder of the shrine. 


ANAIKOT—-Lat, 84° 32’, Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A village towards the eastern end of the filail valley ; it is called in the 
Dard dialect Agaiekét, and consists of three houses, scattered high on the 
hillside, around the ruins of an old fort, 
The Raman river is usually bridged below this village. 
ANAR—Lat, &3° 20’. Long, 78° 47’, Elev, 
A large village, situated about 3 miles north of Chaomuk, on the right 
bank of the Pinch Tdi, which is here high and steep. 
With the exception of three Hindd shopkeepers, the inhabitants are 
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all Muhammadans of the Jét and Sao castes, and number about fifty fami- 
lies, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three dyers, 

There is a kotwali and a masjid in the village; also a buo/é and two 
wells, 

ANAT NAG—Lat. 38° 44’, Long. 75°13’. Elev. 
Is the Kashmirf name given to the celebrated spring at Islamabad, which 
issues from the foot of the table-land, to the westward of which the town 
stands, Its waters are received into tanks, whose sides are built up with 
stone, embellished with a wooden pavilion, and overshadowed with large 
chunér trees. 

The name of the spring is derived from Anat N4g, or Ananta Nag, the 
spring of Anant, the serpent of Vishnu, and the emblem of eternity ; it is 
esteemed sacred by the’Hindés. About 100 yards east of the Anat 
Nag is another spring called the Sonur Pookur, the water of which is 
held in great estimation for drinking purposes. 

Two other springs rise close by, the, Sulik N&g and the Molik Nég ; 
both flow into the same tank: the Sulik Ndg is sulphurons, while the 
Mulik Nég bubbles up in the form of a fountain, and is pure and fresh, 


ANAT NAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pargana and one of the three zillas in the Miréj division; also the chief 
town of the pargana, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, towards 
the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir. Its ancient name was 
Anyech ; it is now called Islamabéd by Muhammadans, and Anat Nag by 
Hindds and Sikhs. (See “ IstamaBAn.”) 

ANCHAR—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A lake, or more correctly a morass, lying to the north-west of the city of 
Srinagar; it is caused by the overflow of the waters of the Sind river. In 
shape it is triangular, the apex pointing towards the city; its greatest 
length is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth about 5. 

The Nali Mar canal, which flows through the northern portion of the 

city, empties itself intothe Anchar lake. (Znce-—Journal, Asiatic Society.) 


ANDRA—Lat. 338° 4’. Long. 74° 43°. Elev. 
A village situated in a pretty little valley, a few miles south-west of Poni; 
it lies on the road from Aknur to Réjaorf, but affords little accommodation. 
(Vigne.) 

ANS— 
‘This river takes its rise on the southern slopes of the Pansél range, at the 
foot of the Rupri pass, and, as the Panchgabar stream, flows for some dis- 
tance in a south-westerly direction, it then turns due east and receives by 
its left bank the waters of the Chiini Perai stream, which flows from the 
foot of the Budil pass, and a few miles further on is joined on the same 
bank by the Guldbgarh stream ; from thia point the river bends to the south, 
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and flowing continuously towards that point, empties itself into the Chenéb 
near the fort of Arnas, on the right bank; in lat. 38° 11’, long. 74° 61’, 
a few miles north of the town of Ridsi. 


AORA— Lat. 34° 88’. Long. 74° 16%. Elev. 6,000’ approx. 

A village in the Uttar pargana. It is a halting-place on the road from 
the Kashmir valley to the Kishan Ganga vid the Sitalwan pass. The camp- 
ing ground is emall and bad, but there is a good spring and lots of shade, 
Coolies have to be procured from other villages; a lot of indian-corn is 
grown here. here are said to be one hundred houses iu the village, divided 
as follows: forty families of sepoys, forty Gujars, fifteen Chaks, three 
zamindars, etc. The resources are put down as twenty horses, five hundred 
head of cattle, and eeven hundred sheep. (4ylmer.) 


ARA—Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pinch Tdi, about a mile north 
of Chaomuk, on the road to Sensar, 
It is shaded by fine trees ;-there are about twenty houses in the village ; 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans, inclading three Saiads. 


ARABU L—Lat, 33° 40’, Long. 74° 49’. Elev, 

A celebrated waterfall, formed by the Veshad river in a rocky gorge, about 
2 miles south of the village of Sedau, in the Ardwin pargana, and 6 miles 
south-west ‘of Shupion, A good view of the fall may be obtained 
from the right bank of the river, which flows ina deep channel about 
40 feet wide. 1t firet drops over a ledge of rock about 15 feet high, 
in a series of cascades, which! are caweht in a large pool, the lower 
end of which is closed by rocky walls, which jut out from either side of the 
gorge ; the water rises to within a few feet of the top of these walls; be- 
tween them is an opening about 12 feet wide, through which the collected 
waters rush, falling some 25 feet in a sheet of white foam. The rocks on 
the left bank of the river are bare and precipitous; those on the right 
bank are almost as steep, but are clothed with forest. Numbers of pigeous 
fly about the falls. 

Vigne remarks that in spring, during the melting of the snows, the rush 
of water is tremendous ; but the beauty of the place is not owing to its 
volume, or the height of its fall, which does not exceed 26 feet, but to its 
dark, deep, and precipitous sides, the thicic pine forest that surrounds it, 
and the relief that is afforded by the snows of the Pir Panjal, rising 
majestically behind it. 

Arabul is a place of peculiar sanctity with the Hindds, and ag such is 
frequently visited by them; and the precipice overhanging its flood has 
been upou several occasions the last resting-place for the feet of the Hindd 
suicide, 
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ARAMURA—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 49’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Srinagar, on the path to Sybig. It consists of a few huts on the edge of 
a morass. A little tobacco ia grown near this village. 


ARAMPURA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
See “ K Giancam.” 
ARANDU—tat. 85° 52’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 


The highest village in the Basha valley, close to the end of a huge glacier 
(the Chogo Loomba), which fills up the end of the valley with its great 
mass of ice, black with stone-heaps and dirt. The elevation is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. At Aranda the ground is cultivated close up to 
the glacier. (Drew—CGodwin- Austen.) 

It contains twenty houses; there is also a fort or blockhouse garri+ 
soned by five or six sepoys from the Shigar fort. (Aydmer.) 


ARAT—Lat, 34° 5’. Long. 7#° 42’, Elev. 
A small village which lies ‘on the western edge of the Hokarsar morass, 
north of the road from Srinagar, towards Makahdéma. It containg about 
half a dozen houses and 2 government stable. 


ARATS—Lat. 34° 14’, Tiong. 74° 49’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, north of Srinagar; it 
is the tahsfl of the Lar pargana, Much of the pulp used in the paper fac- 
tories in Srinagar is prepared: in this village. 

ARDWIN— 
A pargana in Mirdj, included in the Shupion zilla, It comprises the 
district on the left bank of the Veshad river. Tho tahefl is at Mohuapdra. 
The Ardwin pargana is said to have been the first formed, 


ARGHAN— 
A hybrid class, resulting from the intermarriage of foreign Asiatics with 


Laddki women ; they are largely employed as mule and pony drivers, on 
the various roads leading to and from Léh. (d/anifold.) 


ARIGAM—Lat, 33° 51’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 
Called also Yanioam. 

A small village in Pinch, situated on the stecp slopes of the hill, in a 
narrow valley to the west of the Tosha Maidan pass, above the right bank 
of the Dali Nar stream, about 2! miles north-east of Pinch by a fair path. 
But few trees grow in the vicinity of the village, and dry crops are alone 
cultivated. 

On the slopes of the mountains above the village are numerous doks 
and pasture lands. It contains about twenty-five houses, six being those 
of Gujars; the remainder are inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans, 
Coolies and some supplies procurable. 
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ARIHEL—Lat, 38° 49’, Long. 74° 56’, Elev, 
A large village in the Shukri pargana, of which it is the tahail. 

Tt is situated in the valley north-east of Shupion, on a branch from the 
Rembifira river. 

ARIPANTHAN—Lat. 84° 4’. Long. 74° 87’, Elev. 
This village is situated at the foot of the wudar or table-land just weet of 
the Baébé Hanéf-d-din hill, 

It is divided into two separate mahallas or districts, of which that to 
the west is the largest, containing about one hundred and thirty houses; 
in the eastern division there are about twenty houses; the inhabitants are 
all zamfndars, and include a carpenter and a potter. 

The road from Makahéma to Drang passes up between the two divi- 
sions of the village. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the plain below the village, and dry 
crops, including a Jittle cotton, on the table-land above, 


ARNAS~—Lat. 38° 12’. Long. 74° 62" Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Chendb, close to the confluence of the 
Ans, and about 9 miles due north of Ridsi, The river, which is here about 
200 yards wide, is crossed in a boat, 

Arnas lies on the way to Kari, which is four marches distant. Vigne 
remarks that this ig the only way by which cannon on wheels could have a 
chance of passing into Kashmir without making a road on purpose for 
them ! 

ARU—Lat 84° 5’. Long. 75° 19%. Elev, 
A deserted village, The meadows around make it a govd camping 
ground. 


ARPAT— 

This river,fwhich is one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise 
in the Hairibél-ki-gali, in lat. 83° 50’, long. 75° 28’, and flows in a south. 
westerly direction through the Kuthér pargana, receiving by its left bank 
a considerable stream near the village of Rishpira; it joins the Jhelum 
near Islamabdd. Throughout the greater part of its course the Arpat is 
fordable ; it is also crossed by numerous bridges, the largest of which is 
just south of Islamabad, on the road to Vernéy. 


ARPHAL—Lat, 34° 1’, Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A village which lies on the western side of the Trai valley, towards its 
northern extremity ; distant about 7 miles from Trél, by a good road, and 
13 from Tstrus or Sirs, the nearest point on the Jhelum. 
It is very prettily situated on the left bank of a mountain stream, 
which seems here to be called the Chulabul naa, and which flows past the 
village in numerous channels. On the bank of the stream is an expanse 
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of smooth green turf, shaded by some noble trees, which are frequented by 
an unusual number of birds of variegated plumage; on the right bank of 
the stream, to the weet of the village, is a remarkable epring of pure cold 
water, which is an object of great veneration to Hindis. It gushes out of 
a cleft in the precipitous rocky cliff at the foot of the Mainzawan moun- 
tain. 

The water first flowa into a natural rocky basin about 8 feet square and 
then again disappears, under the side of the cave, before joining the 
stream, to which it contributes a considerable volume of water. 

The spring is shaded by thick trees; in the face of the rock over the pool 
into which the water rises, some rough recesses have been cut, in which to 
place votive offerings to the god of the fountain. 

The spring may be reached from the village by fording the stream, or 
by crossing a 4dnal bridge a short distance to the north of it. 

Arphal contains about twelve families, including a krimkdash or silk- 
worm rearer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, and a gardener. 

A government filature is béing built-in the village, but at present silk- 
worms are not reared in any great numbers-in this neighbourbood, 

In the vicinity of the village and-to the north of the Tra] valley gene. 
rally, the alder flourishes abundantly. 


ARR-~Lat. 74° 50’, Long. ‘85° 15’. Elev. 
A village situated a mile or two beyond Gandaérbal on the bank of a 
small stream of the same name, which empties itself into the Dal at 


Telbat. 
It has some paper-mills worked by water power, (Bedlew.) 


ARRAH— 
A river which takes its rise in the Mar Sar, a tarn situated among the 


mountains forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, lat. 34 °9’, 
long. 75° 10’; after s course of about 20 miles from east to west it empties 
itself into the Dal or City lake. 


ARWAY— 
A pargana in Miréj, included in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla ; it is a very small 


district, and has no separate tahsil. 


ASHAR—Lat, 33° 28’. Long, 75° 19’. Elev. 
A considerable village situated on the slope on the western side of the 
Banihal valley, about a mile west of Seril. The village is well wooded, 
and there is much cultivation about it, Some few of the houses have pent 
roofs, 
Like all the other villages in the Banihal valley, the inhabitants are 
almost, without exception, Muhammadans. 
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ASH DARI— Lat. 38° 10’. Long. 76° 20’, Elev. 8,800’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Chenab, about 3 miles from 
the boundary between Kishtwdr and Chamba. It is nearly 2,000 feet 
above the river, It lies on the road frum Kishtwér to Lahoul, 
Coolies and some supplies are procurable. (A//good—Mackhay.) 


ASHKOT—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 738° 53’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, which stretches for a considerable distance 
along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
The inhabitants are all Gdjars and pahdaris, and include a blacksmith, 
a carpenter, and a leather-worker, There are about thirty houses in all in 
the village, also some mills. Both rice and dry crops are cultivated. 


ASKORLE—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 

A village in Baltistén on the right bank of the river Braldi. Jt contains 
about twenty dwellings and a small fort. There is a sulphur spring here, 
also some old disused sulphur mines. A few willows are the only trees to 
be seen. Some older and larger than the rest, surrounded by a wall, are 
called the d¢gh, About Askorlé are fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, 
and turnips. Peas are sown at the same time with the wheat. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is pat up in large cocks on all the 
large blocks about, whilst all the housetops are covered in like manner. 
The fodder is excellent, containing a good deal of lucerne. The grazing 
grounds are immediately above the village. 

Opposite the village the Braldd is crossed by a rope bridge, 270 feet in 
length. (Godwin-Austen--Brooke.) In summer it can be reached from 
Shigar by the Skoro La, (dy/mer.) 

ASO-- Lat, 82° 44’. ‘Long. 75° 52’, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district; situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river, on the path leading to Padrawér over the Chatardhar pass; it con- 
sists of a row of dirty huts, with a few walnut trees amongst them, 


ASTAN MARG—Lat. 84° 6’. Long. 75° 30’, Elev. 
An elevated plain to the north of the Lidar valley, enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and above the region of forest. 
The path by which the pilgrims return annually from Amrnath passes 
through this desolate valley. (Jnce.) 


ASTOR—Lat. 35° 22’. Long. 74° 54’, Elev. 7,840’, 
The chief place in the Astor valley (9..), one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the left bank of the river and about 500 feet 
above it, on an alluvial shelving plateau about half a mile broad, between 
two deep narrow ravines, the fort being situated on the left brow of the 
southern one. The walls of the fort are bigh, and the parapet is loop- 
holed all round ; but as it is commanded at short ranges, it would be quite 
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untenable against modern rifle-fire, especially as the parapet walls are only 
about two feet thick at top and are built of boulders and mud. The 
southern face is protected from assault by the perpendicular cliffs of the 
deep ravine before mentioned : this face is almost without flank defence. The 
eastern face is flanked-by three square towers of wood and rabble, while 
the western face is flanked by a round bastion with four embrasures, but, as 
this is commanded by a ridge, on which the huts of the garrison are built, 
within a hundred yards, this bastion is not of any real value. On the 
north side there is little funk protection, but the wall is high, The area of 
the fort is about 80 yards by 40 yards, and it, with all its buildings, is 
built of mud, timber, and rubble. A year’s provisions are keptin the fort. 
The garrison consists of one battalion of infantry, and about twenty-five 
artillerymen. There are’ also four hundred irregulars and about three 
hundred jagfrdare, the whole commanded by a general. The troops, except 
the gunners, live in the town. The armament of the fort consists of three 
8-inch brass 8. B. guns and sixteen ‘vher-bachas, The town lies outside 
the north aud west faces of the fort, and consists of a number of dirty 
mud hovels, The only trees in the place are poplars, The water-supply 
is good, At Astor there is a telegraph office which communicates with 
Bunjf and Gilgit. There is no bazay to speak of, and though once the 
capital of a Dard raja, it is now nothing more than a Dogr& cantonment. 
The object of keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, 
is to save carriage of supplies, The force is on the right side of the snowy 
pass and is always ready to advance on Gilgit. The Dogrés always call 
the place Hasora, (Barrow.) Camping ground near the fort is scarce 
and dirty, It is far better to camp at Idgéh, 1 mile south of the fort, 
where there is a good polo ground and orchard; 3 or 4 miles west lies 
Sangosar, where a permanent foree might be encamped with great advan- 
tage. Above the fort the Astor river is crossed by a very fair bridge, 87 
feet long. (Aylmer.) 
ASTOR ox HASORA— 
A valley and province lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and 
Gilgit, and east of the mighty Nanga Parbat. Its southern boundary is 
the watershed of the Kishan Ganga and Astor rivers, over which run the 
Doriktin and Kamri passes, the two principal routes to Astor. This 
watershed, except at the passes, is about 14;000 or 15,000 feet bigh, while 
even atthe passes it is 13,000 feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, 
from its sources to the Indus, is about 60 cr 70 miles long, The descent 
to it from the passes ie steep for 1,000 feat or so, and then the slope 
becomes gradual. The vegetation is somewhat different from that of 
Kashmir and the Girais valley; the grass less completely clothes the hill- 
sides, the brake fern is lesa nbundant, and the pine forest less extensive, 
while spruce fir becomes rare, Birch is found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and 
Pinus excelsa to 11,300 feet. Some of the hillsides have great stretches of 
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birch-wood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets, 
bare and devoid of trees, while below 8,500 feet the villages are mostly 
well shaded by fruit-trees. Jn the upper part of the valley there are traces 
of much former cultivation, but the fields are waste and the hamlets de- 
serted. This state of things was brought about by the raids of the Chila- 
sis, who, previous to 1850), used to come over the Mazeno pass (9.0.) or by 
Hatu Pir (q o.) for the purpose of carrying off the cattleand making slaves 
of the women and children, It was on account of this that Gulab Singh 
sent a punitive expedition into Chilas (g.v.) about 1851-52, since when 
there has been no raiding. ‘he present state of security isa great bene- 
fit to the inhabitants, but the country has not yet recovered from the ruin 
and depopulation of former times, though a few new settlements have 
arisen on old village sites. The principal place in the valley is Astor. 
At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the valley 
is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the river confined betweed. 
the ends of great spurs from.the lofty mountain ranges on both sides; 
the cultivation is on small: spaces usually several hundred feet above 
the river. The hillsides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of pencil cedar, while 
in parts there are thin forests of these trees, Above these rise lofty 
rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again tell of the raids 
of the Chilasis; the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it would 
take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi- 
theatre, but with its base algo sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching baak, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,000 feet high, over which is a path by which the Chilasis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this, one reaches Hatu Pir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends, 

The Astor river, at the foot of the Hatu Pir, is spanned by two rope 
bridges, and by a single span wooden bridge, which ponies cancross. Two 
towers command the passage, one on either bank, and about twenty-five 
sepoys garrison the place, The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Dards 
of the Yaskin stock, and formerly the valley was Dard principality, with s 
raja of ite own. When the Sikhs held Kashmfr, this réja was tributary to 
them, During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from Gulab Singh, 
invaded the valley from Skardu, and took Astor and its raja after a four 
months’ siege, but this act was discountenanced by the Sikh darbdr, and 
the réja reinstated. When, however, later on the Sikhs required a passage 
through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to establish a military post 
at Astor in order to secure their communications. From that time the 
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independence of Astor ceased, and a titular réjais now all that remaing of the 
old Dard principality. The present raja (Bahddir Khén) enjoys as a jagi¢ 
the villages of Harcho and Rattu. He is an old man, and has no power. 
On the other hand, the titular wazir of Astor, Rozi Khén, possesses much 
local influence and is a useful man, though sometimes out of favour, 

The people of Astor are all riders. Supplies in the valley, except wood 
and forage, are scarce. The principal villages appear to be Dashkin, Chongra, 
Gurikét, and Astor, but there are many others which are clearly shown in 
the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882, 

This province, according to a careful estimate, contains somewhat under 
six hundred families, exclusive of troops, giving a population of about four 
hundred. The average property of each family or house is one pony, four 
cows, and forty sheep. 

The population consists of both Shias and Sunis, who, however, seem 
to live on the best of terms, occasionally intermarrying, The province is 
governed by a tahsildar under the Governor of Gilgit.  (Aydmer.) 

The road down the valley is’a made orie, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad in places. River not fordable, bridged in several places. The 
stream is rapid, with a rocky bed, for the most part between steep, rocky, 
arid mountain slopes. 

The communications are as follows :— 

With Kashmir— 

(1) Vid the Doriktin pass (good), 
(2) Fed the Kami pass-(good), 
(3) Fid the Gagai pass (bad), 
With Skardi— 
(1) Vid the Alumpi La (bad), 
(2) Vid the Banok La (fair). 
(8) Vid the Harpu La (bad). 
(4) Vid the Trongo or Talu Brok La (fair), 
(5) Vid a pass at head of Ditchal valley (bad). 
(6) Vid Bunji and Haramosh (bad), 
With Chilas.— 
(1) Vid the Tosho pass (bad), 
(2) Vid the Mazeno pass (bad). 
(3) Vid the Hatu Pfr (fair), 

Unless the defenders were totally demoralised, an advance up the Astor 

valley by an invading force would be an extremely hazardous undertaking. 
~The destruction of the many long bridges would cause endless delay, 
while the enemy would always be subject to a flank attack from Skardi, 

The Rattu plain, the gorge above Gurikét, the Hata Pir, Ramghat and 
Banji, are all excellent defensive prints. (Aydmer.) 
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Besides the garrison at Astor, there are small detachments at Diidn (q.2.), 
Dashkin, and Ramghaét. There are a few towers in the valley, but no real 
forts, except Astor and Binji. (Drew—Barrow.) 


ATHOLI or ATOOLI~—Lat, 33° 16’, Long. 76° 13’, Elev. 6,360’, 


This village is situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga or Chen4b, 
and 200 feet above it, opposite the Guldbgarh fort and the junction of the 
Bhutna or Pddar stream; it lies on the path from Kishtwdér towards La- 
houl. 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Pidar, is on an alluvial 
plateau; on the opposite bank of the river is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. A flood which occurred in 1865 swelled the river to a height 
of 100 feet above its winter level, Coolies and some supplies procurable 
here, 

At the very point of the meeting of the Bhutna with the Chenéb is a 
small and insignificant-looking fort... It is square, with round corner towers, 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over. It ja 
garrisoned by ten or twelve men. (4d/good—Mackay—Drew.) 


ATHUR—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the stream, towards the northern 
end of Nowbdg valley, about 3 miles north-cast of the village of Now- 
big. It contains about nine families, four being zamindars and five Gajars. 


ATSUN— 

The name of a pargana in Mirdj included in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla; it 
lies on the right bank of the Jhelum to the south-west of the Anchar lake ; 
the tahsi) is at Bagwanpira. 

ATTA BAGH~-Lat. 38° 50’. Long. 77° 45’... Elev. 12,200’, 

A camping ground, rest-house, and supply dep6t near the village of 
Marsalang, on the left bank of the Indus. (Monigomerie.) 


ATWAT—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 46’, Elev. 
A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Bandipéra nala ; it lies on the footpath between Bandipira and Garais, 


AWANTIPUR—Lat, 33° 55," Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 585’. 

This village oceupies the site of one of the most famous capitals of Kash- 
mir, and lies on the right bank of the Jhelum, midway between Islamabad 
and Srinagar. 

The village is situated at a bend of the river on the right bank of a 
little stream. The houses are scaticred over the bare and parched plain at 
the foot of the Wastarwan mountain, a rocky bill which rises to a consider- 
able height above the village, 
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Awéntipdr is distant 18 miles by land from Srinagar ; the journey by boat 
occupies about fifteen hours. Bij-Behéra is 9 miles by land above Awéntipdr, 
or ten hours’ journey by boat. Islamabad lies 17 miles to the south-east 
by road. 

Trél is about 6 miles to the east by a fair path, and Pa Yech about the 
same distance to the south-west by a good road from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, which is crossed by a ferry, Including the neighbouring village 
of Bo, Awdntiptir contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans, and of the following occupations : three potters, ten horse- 
keepers, a carpenter, an oilman, a banfa, baker, milkman, cow-keeper, a 
leather-worker, and five boatmen in charge of the ferry. The rest of the 
residents are zamindars, and there are also a number of fishermen. 

Near the bank of the river isa very ancient mosque, now unused, which 
is built of alternate layers of hewn timber and stone. Outside, the wood- 
work is much decayed, but inside it is in fair preservation, especially the 
roof, which is designed with great taste; it is said to have been built by 
the same architect that planned the Jama. Masjid at Srinagar. West of 
the village is the famous zidrat of Saiad Husén Muntaki, who is asserted 
to have married a daughter of King Budshéh, and to have lived and died 
here. 

The ancient capital of Awdntipir was called after its founder, the 
famous King Avanti-varmma, who reigned from A.D. 854 to 883. The 
whole neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, but the only traces that remain 
of its former greatness are the'two temples which he founded, ove before his 
accession to the throne, the other and larger one subsequently, Both were 
dedicated to Mahadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-Swami, the 
latter under that of Avantiswara. These two temples are.situated on the 
bauk of the river, one at Awdntipdr, and the other about three quarters of 
a mile to the north, near the village of Jaubyor. .They are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing, and the colonnade 
of the smaller temple, which bad been completely buried under ground, has 
recently been partially excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martund quadrangle; but the semi-attached pillars of the arched recesses 
are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, from whose description the above 
account has been extracted, is of opinion that the silting up of the Awénti- 
par quadrangle can only be explained by the supposition that all the Kash- 
mir{ temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes. Forster, who 
visited Awdotiptir in May 1788, calls the place Bhyteepur. 


AWATKULA—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A large village in the Uttar pargana, on the left bank of the Pohru river, 
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about twenty hours’ journey by boat from the village of Dubgao, on the 
Jhelum ; the river, however, is only navigable as high up as this point at 
certain seasons of the year, At such times there isa considerable traffic in 
grain, of which there are large store-houses in the village. There are two 
roads from Awatkdla to Lalpir, in the Lolab valley, a foot-path and a 
bridle-path ; by the former the distance is about 12 and by the latter 18 


miles. 
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BABA HANAF-U-DIN—Lat. 34°3’. — Long. 74° 39’. Elev. 6,042", 
A hog-backed hill, which forms a conspicuous object in the level of the 
valley of Kashmir. It is situated at the edge of a low table-land on the 
south-west side of the valley, about 10 miles west of Srinagar. The hill 
lies east and west, the sides are bare, and on the north very stcep and deeply 
scored with rain-channels. The shrine of Bab&é Handéf-d-din is on the 
summit, surrounded by a clump of trees; there is little to repay an ascent, 
beyond the advantages which the elevation offers with reference to a 
survey of the surrounding country. 


BABA KAIM-0-DIN— Lat. 38° 37’. Long, 74° 54’. Elev. 
The zidrat or shrine of Babd Kaim-u-din is very picturesquely situated on 
the summit of a hillock, in the midst.of the fine forest to the west of Kuri, 
some distance from the right-bank of the-Veshad. 


BABA KHIPURA—~Lat. 34°7’, Long, 74° 31’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, south of the Chandarsir hill, adjoining 
Mobunpar, with which it is ineluded, 


BABA MARISIII—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’, 
A little village in a pine forest about 1,500’ lower than Gulmarg, and where 
there are two huts used by visitors who find the elevation of Gulmarg too 
high, The foot-path to Gulinarg is very steep, but by it the marg can be 
reached in three quarters of-an hour, The bridle-path to the right is 
easier, but much longer, as it enters the marg at the north-west end, or 
furthest from the bazar. 

Babé Marishi is usually reached from Sopdr, v/d Kontra, 12 miles, and 
thence, winding upwards, 5 miles to Baba Marishi. The name is due 
to a zidrat, called after B&bé Pam Din, a noted rishi who lived in the time 
of the Delhi emperors. Good views of Nanga Parbat (26,629’) are obtained 
from here. Supplies and coolies are obtainable. (Wingaie.) 


BABOR—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village siluated in the Dansal din, near the left bank of the Tawi, 
within a couple of marches from Jami to the eastward. Here are the ruins 
of three old Hindd temples; age unknown. They are of great solidity 
and considerable beauty. Material—a slightly calcareous sandstone which 
is found among the strata near; it has stood well against the weather, and 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it used in the con- 
struction being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was used in the 
Wuilding, (Jrew.) 
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BABOR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 38’, Eley. 
A village situated 3 40s east of Doda, on the path towards Kishtwér 3 it 
lies some distance above the right bank of ‘the Chendb, just to the east of 
a very violent torreut ; a single frail spar is the only bridge thrown across 
the gulf. (Hervey.) 


BADAR—Lat. 83° 23’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 
A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Gulébgarh 
stream, on the pony-road from Guldbgarh fort towards Budil, (AMont- 
gomerie.) 


BADERAKAL—Lat. 84° 24’, Long, 74° 18’, Elev. 
A place of Hindd worship in the pargana of Machiptira. It is simply a 
collection of four or five large stones, a Stonehenge in miniature, near a 
spring in the middle of the forest. (igne.) 


BADJARAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32. Elev, 
A village situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, lying on the spur 
sume distance above the path:to Bagu. 
There is a Hindd temple in the village, and twelve houses, most of 
which are built of brick ; the inhabitants are principally Hinddés. 


BADKHOL— 
This torrent drains the Buranambal yalley, to the west of the Uttar par- 
gaua, and joiniug the Rangwari and Baugas streams, in lat. 34-27’, long. 
74° 2’, forms the Kamil rivers (Alontgomeric.) 


BADRAN—Jaat. 84° 5’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 
A villuge lying some little distance from the left bank of the Suknég river, 
which is crossed by a 4adal bridge just to the east of the village. Al the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number twenty families of zamindars, 
a milla, a Jeather-worker, a potter, aud a watchman. 


BADRAWAR— 
A province lying to the south-east of the territories of His Highness the 


Maharaja of Kashmir, where they abut on the State of Chamba. 

It is a very mountainous district, und, consequent on the difficulties of 
the passes, and of the passage of the Chandra Bhaga river, which flows to 
the north, it is not traversed by any important or much frequented routes. 
The drainage of the district flows inte the Chandra Bhéga, the priucipal 
channels by which it is absorbed being the Karney Gad and Kar Gad 
streams, whose united waters flow into that river near the Zunglwar valley 
and the Nerd river, which joins it almost opposite Doda, 

The valleys of Badrawar are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in 
large quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants ; the surplus is 
exported to less favoured districts. 
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The chief valley is that in which the town of Badrawar is situated. 
This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a mile in width. The hills which 
bound it are the ends of spurs from the forest-ridges ; some of these spurs 
have bits of cultivated ground at different levels. The valley bottom has 
a slope of about 8°, The land is terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet 
each, 

« The tobacco grown in this district is highly esteemed, and finds 
ita way, in small quantities, to the neighbouring local markets. ‘The 
fruit of Badrawdr is said to rival in excellence that grown in the valley of 
Kashmir, Honey is plentiful and of a superior flavour. 

Tron is found in places on the mountains forming the southern bound. 
ary of the province; the ore is smelted in the villages on the north side of 
the Padri pass. Vigne describes this district as a famous place for the 
capture of hawks; they are taken in nets set open like a schoolboy’s 
sparrow-trap, and baited with a live pigeon. 

In the valleys a species of holly-(4ursu) is very abundant, and is used 
as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces red berries. 

The manner of preserving hay seems peculiar to this district, and 
differs from that practised in Kashmir: a double row of poles are fixed 
in the ground, usually under the protection of trees; between these poles 
the hay is built up into a wall about 20 feet high; a cross pole running 
along the top supports a narrow roof over the stack, which is generally 
about 20 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

Another plan is to twist the grass into a loose rope and throw this over 
the forks or boughs of trees, where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the 
snow that falls, and is easily pulled down when wanted for use. 

The valleys are thickly studded with villages, and the hedgerows and 
more open country about them have been likened to a cultivated and hilly 
district in England. 

The hovses are generally low single-storied buildings of mud and 
timber, a large stone with a hole in it, or a ghurra fixed on the flat roof, 
supplying the place of a chimney ;:a few of the better sort of houses are 
double-storied, and have pent roofs, but such dwellings are not common. 

This district seems to experience a rainfall similar to that of the Panjab, 
but in the month of May, thunderstorms, accompanied by heavy showers 
of rain, are of frequent occurrence, and the atmospheric disturbance often 
continues for many days. 

The inbabitants of this alpine Panjab are generally Hindis; they are 
a well-made and active race, shorter and stouter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, handsomer in their features, lighter in complexion, and milder 
and more obliging in their manners. 

Their language, which is a patots, or dialect of Hindustani, varies very 
considerably in different localities. 
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Tn the time of the Badrawér rajas, the province was divided into the 
following parganas :~~ 
Athkai, The upper ilaka, 
. Badrawar. 
Gata. 
. Udrana. 
Hazrah, 
Killar. 
. Tarmara, 
. Bedota. 
. Bara S20, 
10, Turraon. 
21. Suwar. 
12. Gadyara. 
13. Bela. 
14. Chinta. 
15. Busnota. 
16. Manota. 
17, Pingal, focladed iu the Peliasa ilaka, 
18, Chille. 
19. Nelle. 
20, Jetota. ( Bates—Drew.) 
BADRAWAR—Lat. 32° 59”, Long, 76° 45’. Elev, 5,427’. 
The chief town in the province of the same pame is situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, lying about a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the left bank of the Nerd river, which flows beneath the town in a deep 
channel between high banks strewn with large boulders ; it is crossed by 
two kadat bridyes, one to the north-east of the town, below the village of 
Haripdr, and the other to the south-east, on the path leading to the village 
of Dredja ; the river may also be forded in places. 

Badrawar is distant 108 miles north-east of Jama, 46 miles south of 
Kishtwar, 60 miles north-west of Chamba, and 65 miles north of Basaoli. 

Population—Drew estimates that there are six hundred or seven 
bundred houses avd about three thousand inhabitants. About half of these 
are Hindis ; there are also sixty Hiadu shopkeepers in the bazar, and fifty 
shal-bafs, besides one hundred and sixty other Muhammadan families, 
There are said to be about four hundred looms, but of this number only 
about half are in work, 

TIouses-—The houses are built almost entirely of deodar; the frame. 
work of the houses is altogether of wood ; only between the double plank. 
walls the spaces are filled in with stones, sometimes laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud. Most of the houses have a sloped shingle-roof and are 
single-storied, only a few of the better sort having two stories. 
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Streets.—Badrawar has an open market-place, a long straight strect 
leading to the fort, two or three other bazdrsa, two mosques, and a large 
temple. The water of one of the streams comes through the very middle of 
the town, and brauches from it are brought through all the streets. The 
streets are roughly paved with stones, and are uneven and dirty. 

frees,——Both in among the buildings and all round the place, apples, 
pears, mulberries, apricots, and cherries abound; there are also poplars und 
a few chun4r trees. 

Supplies.—Supplies are cheap and plentiful, rice being exported in 
considerable“quantities. 

There are said to be seven springs in the town, which is also abundantly 
supplied with water by a channel flowing from the Nerd river, from the 
neighbourhood of the village of Monda. 

Manufactures.—The shaw}s manufactured in Badrawar are of a coarse 
description; the shal-béfs, however, enjoy considerable freedom, and their 
earvings average R4} per mensem (British-currency). 

Vigne states that the town is celebrated for the manufacture of very 
prettily carved combs, ent from the wood of the byr-apple, or jujube. 

Owing to the difficulties of the passes by which it must be approached, 
the commerce of Badrawar is confined to local produce, and to a limited 
trade in pasbmina with Basaoli, iu return for which a few British commo- 
dities are imported ; a duty, amounting to about one per cent., is Jevied on 
goods passing through the town: 

Inhabttants.—More than half the inhabitants of Badrawar are Kashmiris, 
and have quite thrown into the shade tbe original Hindd inhabitants; they 
have adopted all kinds of employment; numbers of them are shopkeepers, 
and numbers more are occupied in) the shawl manufacture. Some Kash- 
mivris have land, and cultivate it themselves; but here, outside the town, 
they are much outuumbered by the Badrawéris, the older inhabitants. Some 
Girkbas from the British regimevt at Baklob, bringing their families, 
spend their leave at Badraw&r, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

The Fort.—The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on 
a hill about 300 feet high; it is a large square building, with bastions at 
each corner, built chiefly of large blocks of slate clay that hardens by long 
exposure to the sun and air: it is found in the vicinity; the walls are 
loopholed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to 
have a gatrison of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior 
heights within easy range from the south and west. 

Camping Ground,—-The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the 
north side of the fort; travellers can sometimes find accommodation in the 
oll palace of the rfjas, a much-dilapidated building, which now contains 
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but one large chamber that ig at all habitable. Just below the fort is a 
masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Sahib; there is another masjid in the town 
and the zidrat of Gunda Sahib, and also three Hindé temples, 

History.—Vigne states that the ancient réjas of Badrawér were Rajputs, 
and paid revenue to the réjas of Chamba. In the time of the last raja of 
Badrawér, the réja of Chamba thought fit to send an army under the com- 
mand of his wazir, who took the castle of Badrawdr and deposed the raja. 
A few years afterwards, Dysa Singh came by order of Ranjit to Badrawér, 
and took the castle from the wazfr, The réja of Chamba afterwards re- 
covered possession of it from the Sikhs by treaty. 

Name.—Badrawér means the stronghold of Badha; it is also called 
Budar by the natives of the hills, and Budrikar by the Kashmiris, (Bates 
— Drew.) 


BAGH—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 78° 66’, Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated in a clump of walnut trees on the 
left bank of the Shamshabari, stream, about 2 miles east of the fort. It 
contains eight houses, inhabited by Gujars.. On the path opposite the 
village, on the right bank of the stream, is a bania’s shop. 


BAGH—Lat. 38° 59’. Long. 73° 50’, Elev, 
A village inPinch, situated near the junction of the Ramkot and Malwan 
streams ; it lies on one of the paths from Panch to Marf, north of Pari. 
There is a fort here which, next to that at Pinch, is the strongest in the 
Piinch territory ; it is built of putta stone and contains one gun : garrison 
twelve men. (Pandit Manphil— Henvcy.) 


BAGHOBAL—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana,/situated about half a mile east of Kuri, 
just south of the path to Hanjipar. 


BAGNI—Lat, 32° 21’. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, siluated on the slope of the mountain above the left 
bank of the Chandra Bhéga, about 12 miles north-east of Kishtwar, on the 
path towards Lahoul. Bagni is a small village, and but scanty supplies 
are obtainable, also few coolies. Water and fuel abundant. (A//good—= 
Mackay.) 


BAGRAT—Lat, 36° 0’ Long. 74° 35’ Elev. 
A valley, south cf the Rikapishi mountain, which drains to the Indus 
about 10 miles below Gilgit, It contains several flourishing villages, such 
as Dariich, Balchar, Sindkar (where there is a fort}, Hapar, Parpui, &. It 
is capable of supporting a population of two thousand or three thousand souls, 
The valley contains many signs of mineral wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
washings, In former times it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
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rulers, or when hard pressed by their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shiu caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
spur of the Rékapdshi mountain on the west and the Deobani mountain 
on the east, It forms one of the ilakas of the district of Gilgit. (Biddulph— 
Aylmer.) 
BAGU—Lat. 83° 10’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 

A village lying in the valley above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
about 7 miles north-west of Doda, on the path to Kashmir by the Brari 
Bal pase, lt contains about forty-five houses, most of which are clustered 
in the village itself, the remainder being scattered in the fields around it; 
with one exception they are all single-storied, built of mud in timber 
frames, with flat roofs; the double-storied house, which is the largest, is 
inhabited by the lambardar, Stba, a son-in-law of the wazfe Labji, A 
Kaghmirf pandit resides in the village; the rest of the population are about 
equally divided between Hindds and Muhammadans. 

There is a considerable amount of\cultivation about the village, which 
is well supplied with waterfrom a rill which flows down through it from 
the hillside to the east; there is also a spring to the north. In the mid- 
dle of the village, by the path just above it, is a fine chundr tree, beneath 
which is a ¢akktposh and a small Hindi temple; the usxal encamping 
ground is close to this tree ; it is very confined, but well shaded. Coolies 
and supplies are procurable, 


BAHADURKOT—-Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 73° 50’, Elev. 
A village in the Karnao district, situated on a sloping shelf of the moun- 
tains, which drops abruptly into the. Kaji Nag stream by its left bank. It 
is divided from Ebkot on the north by a'deep ravine, a similar ravine run- 
ning to the south of it, 

Below the village is a 4adal over the stream, cajled the Sherole bridge. 

There are sixteen houses in the village, inhabited by Muhammadan zamfo- 
dars of the Kokur and Gingeri castes. 

BAILAH—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev, 
This village, which is situated on the left bank of the stream, about 1] 
miles north-east of Pinch, contains about forty houses, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Muhammadans. 

BAILHERAN—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sukn&g river, at the confluence 
of a stream just south of the road from Srinagar to Patan. It contains 
thirteen houses, six being inbabited by zamindars and seven by shal-bafs. 
There is much rice cultivation about the place. 


BAINCH—Lat. 38° 45’. ; Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of the Sdran 
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ri, vt, above 3 miles south-east of Pinch, It contains about twenty houses 
(M. bammadan). 


BAIPARAN—Lat, 34° 17’. Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, containing about six houses, situated above 
the path and the right bank of the river, about 2 miles south-west of 
Gagangir, 


BAKAL—Lat. 33° 7, Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village in Jami, situated on the slope of the hill, about a quarter of a 
mile above the left bank of the Pinkta stream, on the road between Mir 
and Landra. There is a dao/i of clear cold water in the village, shaded by 
some fine trees. Bakal contains a mixed population of Muhammadans and 
Hindds of the Thakur easte. 


BAKTHAOR (Dard Badator)—Lat, 34° 41’, Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 

A village in the Girais valley, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles_north of Kanzalwan, It contains thirteen 
houses, inhabited by zamindars, a milla, shepherd, blacksmith, and a butcher. 
The village stands on a low sloping banka little distance from the river 
and the rocky and precipitous mountains which rise on the right bank ; to 
the south and west the mountains @re'clothed with forest, and south and 
south-east the grassy downs of Burrindart and Yizmarg afford splendid 
pasturage. 

There is a little cultivation around the village, and the fields stretch 
for a considerable distance along the bank of the river, on the side of the 
hill to the north. The village is well supplied with water from the 
Shalapdit stream, which flows just to the south of it, and by the Geshért, 
which drains the mountains_to the west; two other small streams, the 
Zebbin Nar and Mukkur Kurt, irrigate the fields to the north, The 
Kishan Ganga is bridged about 3 miles north of Bakthaor, on the path to 
Thaobut, and frequently also at the village itself; during the winter 
montha the river can be forded at this point. A track leading to the 
Matsil valley lies over the mountain ranges to the west. The most convee 
nient place for encamping is to the south-east of the village, by the bridge 
over the Shalapdt stream, near the zidrat of Béb&é Daud Khaki, which is 
shaded by a clump of willows, 


BAL—Lat. 83° 5’, Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A village in the Naoshera district, situated above the right bank of the Rut 
stream on the main road between Poni and Rajaorf, about 14 miles west of 
the former place. (Hégel.) 

BALADORI (Survey station)—Lat. 34°10’, Long. 74° 5.’ — Elev. 


A spur from the range of mountains separating the Khai and Dachin 
districts, on the right bank of the Jhelum, west of Baramila; it trends in 
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a south-easterly direction to the village of Gingl. Tron is found on the 
ridge in several places, and the ore is smelted, but not in great quantities 
(Montgomerie.) 


BALAGRAN—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 43’, Elev. 

A village lying in a narrow, grassy valley, some distance above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path towards Mozafarabid. Above 
the village the valley is terraced into numerous fields, and below it rice is 
extensively cultivated ; the fields stretching for a considerable distance west. 
ward along the hillside, amid which are a few scattered huts called Mira, 
Balagran pays an assessment of R800 (Kashmir currency) annually, The’ 
inhabitants number ten families of Gdjars, eight zamfudars, among whom 
are some carpenters six oil-sellers;, who are also zamindars, a barber, a 
blacksmith, two weavers, and a milla; there are also three Saiads ard four 
Korashis, During the heat of summer, nearly all the inhabitants betake 
themselves to the Buttungi Dok, a pasture-land on the mountains to the 
east. There are some shady trees in'the village, but the only eligible spot 
for encamping, which is near the masjid, 18-very confined. There is a good 
supply of water from the stream, and also from a spring, Coolies and 
supplies are generally procurable, 


BALAHAMA—Tat, 34° 2.’ Long, 74° 59’, Elev. 

A large village situated on the edge of a wudar, about? miles north-east 
of Pampdr. It contains two masjids and twenty-five houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindara, thirty shal-bafs, three pandits (Brahmins), a 
Muhammadan fakir, a milla, diim, cow-keeper, milk-seller, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith. A stream flows on the east side of the village; under 
the trees on its banks are some ancient stones carved with representations 
of the Hindaé mythology, and there are said to be others in the temple. 
On the table-land above the village dry crops are cultivated, and in the 
valley below it are extensive rice-fields. 


BALAR—Lat. 33° 10’, Long. 78° 48’. Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, lying about 8 miles south of Mirpty, at the foot of 
the low ridge which is crossed by the road to the Gatiala ferry, It is 
divided into ten moras or districts, and contains fifty houses in all. There 
are two reservoirs in the village, there being a scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood. 


BALAWAR—Lat. 32° 37’. Long. 75° 89’. Elev. 
An old town in the Jami province, It is at the foot of a brushwood- 
covered spur of hill, and has beneath it a river-bed, lined with boulders, a 
mile or more wide. There are remains of towers and walls that protected 
the place, some towards the jungle and some at the edge of the cliff that 
overhangs the stream-bed. There is also an old gateway at the top of the 
slope that gave access from below. These, besides the mahal,——that is to say, 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have been substantially 
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built,—were the work of the Baldwar réjas. One other building there 
is that still has repute: this is an old Shivdw&ra or Hindd temple, much 
ornamented with carvings in the sandstone, which is the material for all 
the buildings. Of this temple, one side has fallen, and the rest seems 
ready to follow. Baldwar, as at present inhabited, is no more than a 
village. {Drew.) 


BALDE—Pide “ Paps,” 


BALTAL—Lat, 34° 15’. Long. 75° 28". Elev, 9,200’. 
An encamping ground at the foot of the Zoji La, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sind valley. It lies at the confluence of the stream which flows down 
from the pase and that which debouches from a gorge to the south, the com- 
bined waters forming the Sind river. In the early part of the season, even 
as late as June, the cave of Amrnath and the Lidar valley may be reached 
through this gorge, distance about 8 miles, the path lying over the snow. 
drifts which arch the Panjtarni stream; but when this covering melts, it is 
impossible to make the passage, the mountains on either side of the narrow 
gorge through which the torrent flows being rugged and in places almost 
perpendicular. Wood, water, and forage are obtainable, but no supplies. 
The road leading up from Sonamarg is comparatively easy even after a 
fall of snow. There are three huts here. (See ‘* Rovrss.’’) 


BALTISTAN on SKARDU. 

A governorship north of Kashmir, and bearing also the name of Little 
Tibet, by which prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or Ladak, 
and Great Tibet or Southern: Tartary.. The country itself is, by the 
Ladakis, called Baltf, and a native of it is called Balti-pd; but the Kash. 
miris and other neighbours use the word Balti as an adjective, and call the 
country, according to the Persian!form, Baltistan, or the place of the Baltfs, 
The Dards call it Palolo, or Balor, and the Tibetans eall it Nang-kod, 
The country is also frequently called Skardi, from the name of its well- 
known fort and capital. 

Boundaries.—Baltistén proper is a small district bounded by Shigar on 
the north, by Kirisand Parkiita on the east, by Tilail on the south, and by 
Astor and Rondd on the west. Including the table-land of Deosai, it ia 
about 60 miles long and 36 miles broad. Its area is about 2,160 square 
miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

But the governorship of Baltist&n is larger, as it includes the Purfk and 
Surd districts. It is bounded on the north by the Mustégh Range and 
Nagar; on the east by Ladék; on the south by Kashmir, Wardwan, and 
Zanskir; on the west by Gilgit and Astor. It lies between lat, 34° to 36° 
and long. 77° to 75°. 

Baltistén is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses of 
mountain. Of these, a study of the map will make clear the direction, 
As to height—while 18,000 and 20,000 fect are common—there are, in the 
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north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 and 26,000, and one above 28,000 
feet. These give rise to the largest known glaciers ont of the Arctic 
regions. These mountains are rugged, bare, und nearly inaccessible. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountains is generally of gneiss, 

Hydrography.—Of the valleys, the most important are the Tndus 
valley [and the valley of the Shyok which joins it, and that of Shigar, 
which joins with the united valley at Skardi. Besides these, there are the 
valleys of the Drés and Sard rivers which unite near Kargil and join the 
Indus near Oltingthang from the south; the Braldi and Basha valleys 
which join the Shigar near Chiitrun ; and the Hushé and Saltoro which unite 
and join the Shyok, just above Khapélu. The river Indus enters Balti- 
stin in the south-east, and makes its way to the north-west. From the 
valley numerous gorges and ravines furrow the inclosing mountains, serv- 
ing as channels of streams feeding the main river, and forming passes by 
which access is gained to the surrounding countries. At the confluence of 
the Shyok and Indus the former is above 150 yards wide; the latter is 
only 80 yards in width, but-it is deeper, and has a greater bady of water 
than the Shyok, The average breadth of the.Indus, in its course through 
Baltistén, is from 109 to 200 yards: near Skardd it is wide and com- 
paratively tranquil, but elsewhere it is a rapid torrent. 

There are six lakes known in thia country: that of Satpur-Tso, i in the 
Satpir pass, a few miles south of Skardi; that of Juba Tso, in the valley 
of Shigar ; the shallow lake of Ranga, near Skardi ; the two small lakes at 
Katstra ; and the Gansé Tso, near Khurmang. Satptir-Tso, the largest of 
all these, is only one mile long and three quarters of a mile broad. 

Deosai and Skardé are the only plains in Baltistan, (See article 
 Deosar anp Sxarp6 Prains.”) 

Climate-—Rain seldom falls, and_in consequence the atmosphere is 
very clear and dry. But though rain is little known, snow falls and lies to 
the depth of from 1 to 2 feet. The cold in the elevated parts is intense in 
winter. The heat in the lower parts in summer is considerable, the 
thermometer ranging from 70° to 90° in the shade at noon, 

Communications.—From Kashmir there are four roads :— 

(1) By the Zoji La through Dras and down the Indus to Skardd. 
(2) By Sard and Kargil and thence to Kirkitchu and Skarda. 
(3) By the head of the Tilail valley joining the Zoji La route at Drés, 
(4) By the Stakpi La, over the Deosai plains to Skarda, 
Of these No, (1) is the best. 
From Ladaék there are four routes :— 
(1) By the Shyok. 
(2) By the Chorbat La and Khapalu, 
(8) By the Indus. 
(4) By the Fotu La, Kargil, and Lotti. 
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Travellers from Léh to Skardd cannot follow the Indus route in the 
summer, as the waters are much swollen by the melting of the snows; they 
consequently proceed by No. (2). No. (1) is little used. No. (4) is good 
as far as Karvil, but beyond that very bad, 

From the north there are two roads :— 

(1) From Yarkand over the Mustagh pass and down the Braldd and 
Shigar zalas. (Younghusband found this road so bad as to 
be practically impassable.) 

(2) From Nagar over the Hispar pass and down the Basha and 
Shigar valley. 

From the west there are several roads :— 

(1) From Gilgit up the Indus not (practicable for horses) 

(2) From Astor by the Harpu pass to Rondi, 

(3) From Astor by the Banok La. 

(4) From Astor by the Alumpi La. 

(5) From Astor by the pass at the head of the Ditchal valley. 

(6) From Astor by Taln. Brok or Trongo. pass to Ronda. 

No. (1) is very bad and dangerous foreven foot-paseengers, No. (6) 
ia the first. pass open, (Aylmer.) 

Cultivation —The country is not fertile, but the inhabitants are in- 
dustrious ; they make terraces on the sides of the mountains and pay great 
attention to irrigation : by these means they raise crops of barley, millet 
and buckwheat, turnips, and a little rice. The cockscomb, or crested 
amaranth, is cultivated for its seeds, which-are ground into flour for mak« 
ing bread. There is a variety of excellent fruits ; apricots so abound that 
the Kashmiris call the country Suri-Butan or apricot Tibet, The other 
fruits are peaches, apples, pears, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and melons. 

Wherever a stream descends the Baltis have taken advantage of it; the 
soil ia raised and economised with the greatest care, in plateaus averaging 
40 yards in length and 20 in width, supported by walls of Joose stone, each 
of which is irrigated in turn, and the stream is sometimes absorbed in 
them, 

The melons of Skardd are plentiful; they are usually green and small, 
but of delicious flavour. The grapes are pretty good; apples excellent; 
pears indifferent ; peaches and apricots are generally small. Good currants 
are grown in the valley and exported to Simla, where they are sold as 
Zante currants, 

Mineral Productions.—A careful search would probably be rewarded by 
the discovery of mines of gold in Baltistdn, as almost every stream brings 
tbat metal down, but the quantities being small, the process of washing 
the sand is attended with little profit. Arsenic is met with and sulphur 
abounds, (Drew—~Thornton.) 
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Administration.—The wazirat of Skardd is administered by a wazir ap- 
pointed by the Kashmir darbdr, who are constantly changing their re- 
presentative. The wazir resides at Skardi. 

Under him are the thanadars of the different ilakas, who are mostly 
Hindis. A species of dual government exists, as some of the local 
rdjas still maintain a certain amount of authority. 

The province is divided into the following ilakas or districts, each of 
which is described separately :— 


1. Haramosh, 8. Khapélu. 
2. Rondi. 9. Chorbat. 
3. Skarda, 10, Pakota, 
4. Bralda. 11. Khurmang. 
5. Basha. 12, Tolti. 
6. Shigar, 13. Kargil. 
7. Kirgis, 14. Drés. 

15, Sard. 


Races—In Stiri and Kargil we have both Muhammadan and 
Buddhist Puranians, In Haramosh, Rondd, Skardi, Khurmang, and Drés 
many Dérds are found (see article “Broxpas”). The remainder of the 


population are Baltfs (Purauians), with the exception of a few Kashmfr 
villages near Skardd. 


BALTIS— 


The inhabitants of Baltistdn.—Descent. Vigne says the Gyalpos of Bal- 
tistdu trace their descent from a fakir, At one period the royal race was nearly 
extinct, the last Gyalpo having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought 
in marriage by twelve wazirs. Before any choice was made, a fukir was found 
sitting on a large stonein the village of Shigari. He remained seated day and 
night, and in a short time acquired a reputation for sanctity ; after which 
the young lady was given to him by the consent of all parties. In proof 
of this story, the people still show the holy stone, called Jurdonas, on 
which the holy man was wont to sit, and on which the heir-apparent was 
always inaugurated on his reaching manhood. 

The following is the genealogy of the Gyalpos of Baltistén with the 
probable dates of their accession :~- 




















No, Namo, bird Remarks, 
1) Au Sher . . . . s »| 1690 | Conquered Ladék. 
2|Abmad . . . % | 1620 
3 | Shfh Murdd . . . -} 1650 
4 | Raf Kbdn s . as . -| 1680 
& | Sultén Mordd Khén , . * +}: 1710 
6 | Zafar Khéot é A ‘ -) 1740 
7 |} AM Sher Khan . . ‘ 7 +) 1770 
8; Ahmad Shah. . . + «| 1800 | Deposed by Zorawdr Singh. 
9 | Muhammad Shdb ‘ P 3 «| 1840 
10 | Alf Sh&h . a . ‘ < . wes 
EE eS EE ee ee 
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Ali Shee, a descendant of the fakir, is the first chief of whom anything is 
mentioned. He built the fort on the rock at Skardd, and raised an 
elevated platform, planted with chunérs, close ander the fort, and contain- 
iug the tombs of the Gyalpos. He conquered Laddk in the reign of 
Jahangir, or about A.D. 1610; but bis son and successor, Ahmad Khan, 
lost it again, When this latter was dead, Abdul and Adam Khan, Ali 
Sher’s other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan so oppressed the neighbour- 
ing réjas, that they sought assistance from the Mogul emperor of Delhi, 
Aurangzeb, who sent an army from Kashmir, upon which Abdul Khén 
made his submission, and the brothers then went in person before the 
Mogul, who told them to divide the succession, but they died on their 
return to Kashmir. Sh&h Murdd, son of Ahmad Khan, was presented 
with a jagiv in Kashmir by the Mogul. Ahmad Shéb told Vigne that the 
fort at Skardd was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzeb; that they 
brought elephants with them, and that he had in the castle some old guns, 
drums, armour, &c., and implements of war, which they had left behind 
them, Shah Murdéd was succeeded by Rafi-Khdn, who was followed by 
Sultdu Murdd, who retook Ladék, and made himself master of Gilgit, 
Nagar, Hunza, anc Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the 
fort of Chitral. His reign extended from about A.D. 1720 to 1750, and 
his conquest of Ladék wae probably only a plundering expedition into the 
western districts, which the plunderers dignified with the name of a con- 
quest. In the time of Zafar Khfn, the castle of Skardi was destroyed by 
fire, and much that was valuable burnt in, it. Zafar Khan took the 
castle of Skardé from the Keluncheh, a seet or family who came from 
Purik (the valley of the Sari river). He was young when they usurped 
the throne of SkardG, and afterwards, by turning them out, he acquired 
the name of ghdzi. Ali Sher Khao, father of Ahmad Shah, sigualised 
himself by taking the castle of Shigar, and making prisoners uf an invad- 
ing army from Ladé&k. He left two sons, Ahmad Shah of Skardé, and 
Ghuldm Shéh, réja of Parktita, who both reigned at the last-mertioned 
places in consequence of the will of their father, The territories of 
Ahmad Shéh extended from Chorbat to Astor, inclusive; Chitrél was 
quite independent of him, and the réjas of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hunza by 
no means owned him as their superior. He had five or six sona; the 
eldest died about 1885. His brother, Muhammad Shdh, having been 
entrusted by his father with the government of Astor by way of trial, 
abused his authority so much that his father determined to disinherit him 
in favour of Mubammad Alf Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the 
Shigar réja, whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Muhammad 
Shah was a daughter of the raja of Katakchand, from which family it was 
usual for the Gyalpos of Skardd to select a wife as the mother of the 
heir-apparent. In consequence of this dermination, Muhammad Shéh 
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quarrelled with his father, and ran off, accompanied by ttvo or three adherents, 
and put himself under the protection of Gul4b Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, 
at the castle of Purfk, near the frontier. This happened about 1836, and 
from that time he became a puppet in the hands of Guléb Singh, who 
amused him, and worried Ahmad Shah, by promising to make him gover- 
nor of Skard@ if he ever took the country. Muhammad Ali Khan was 
very fond of field sports, and was usually surrounded by dogs. Vigne 
gives the following account of Ahmad Shah: “ Though not standing more 
than 5 feet 11 inches, he was one of the tallest men in the country. 
His personal strength was great. At the time I saw him (1835) he was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age.” Ahmad Shéh was the last 
independent chief. In 1840 his country was invaded by Zorawdér Singh, 
and, after a short siege, the fort of Skardd surrendered for want of water. 
In the winter of 1841, Ahmad Shéh accompanied the unfortunate expedi- 
tion against Lhasa, and on Zorawér Singh’s death was taken prisoner, 
and confined in Balwélté, near Lhasa; where he soon afterwards died. Bal- 
tistén was then held in jagit by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of 
Ahmad Shéb, who paid an annual tribute of R7,000)to Maharéja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir. ‘The present raja’s name is Ali Shéh. He has hitle 
or no power. He has numurous sons and relations who hold jagfrs. 
( Aylmer.) 

Appearance —The inhabitants of Baltistan are quite of the same stock 
as the Laddkis, differing from most of these latter in physical character 
little more than some Ladakis differ from others. By becoming Muham- 
madan, however, they have gained for themselves some other differences in 
looks. ‘The Baltis have parts of the Turanian physiognomy marked—e.g., 
high cheek-bones, and eyes drawn out at the corner, but the nose is not 
so depressed as with the Bhots, The! Baltis have disused the pigtuil. 
In stature they are less tbick-set than most Laddkis, and taller. The 
Baltis, though wiry, are not equal to their neighbours of Lad4ék in carry. 
ing loade; they move much slower with their weights, but are par- 
ticularly good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a hair rope or 
else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for slinging their loads, and 
very commonly carry a conical basket (churung) at their backs for the 
game purpose. They are usually sallow, thin, and care-worn, from their 
laborious habits and scanty fare, and are seldom long-lived. Female beauty 
is comparatively rare, and the pink and white complexion of the Kashmiris 
very uncommon in Baltistan. (Zhorntan.) 

Dress.—The Baltis wear a coat reaching but a little below the knee, and 
short pyjamas, generally made of the wool of their sheep and goats, but 
sometimes, though more rarely, of cotton.* ‘lhey carry one or two wrap- 

* Brald4-o-Bésha men wear red broad pyjamas, nonrly touching the groun da. 
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pers for their waists and shoulders; these sometimes of a check pattern in 
Braldé-o-Basha. For the head they have asmall round cap, which they wear 
at the back of the head; and the headmen of villages bind a woollen cloth 
pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one of white calico 
or muslin, The people go barefoot a good deal; but they carry with them, 
for wear in the colder parts, boots of soft leather, often of goat-skin, with 
the hair left on and worningide,  — 

Disposition.—In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and patient. 
They are not without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension 
than the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world, less 
generous, more eager in getting, They are considered to be phlegmatic, 
but peaceable and well-intentioned. (Drew— Thornton.) 

Custom.—In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. And this 
tliough the same economic reasons for polyandry hold in Baltistéu as in 
Ladék. The area of cultivation is closely limited ; there are no meang of 
support within the country for.an expanding population. Still, with the 
new religion, the customs prevalent among’ Muhammadana in other parts 
of the world were adopted, und the old prudential arrangement set aside, 
It does not appear that with the poor people, the mass of the population, 
polygamy is common, but there is no customary restriction about marriages, 
and they are, in fact, betrothed as boys and girls. ‘The result is that 
Baltistdn is overcrowded. Happily they are a people more likely to do well 
as emigrants than the Laddkis; for the heat in some of the valleys has 
fitted them to endure the warmer climates that the search for food haa led 
them to. Accordingly, colonies of Baltiy have been made in several coun- 
triea where food is more abundant, and frugality and industry (which are 
characteristics of the Balti emigrant) can) get their reward. Thus, in 
Yarkand, there is a large settlement of these people, In Kashmfr some are 
settled, and to Jamdé even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, get 
their livelihood as soldiers in the Kashmir maharéja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis. 

But at present the great outlet for Baltis is British territory, where, 
at: many places in the hills, works are going on, such as road-making and 
barrack-building, at which they can earn good wages. They stay away for 
three or four years, till they have saved what will carry them back to their 
country and keep them for a little while in ease, until diminishing re- 
sources warn them to look around again, 

Population.—In spite of all this emigration, however, there remain in 
the country more people than its produce can well provide for. The land, 
or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; the workers on it 
cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill-clad, unhealthy population. 
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If the number of houses in the different ilakas be added together, we 
find that there are 13,850 houses in the wazirat of Skardi. 

Taking between 6 and 7 us the number of each household, we arrive at 
90,000 as the population, exclusive of troops. (Aylmer) 

Religion. —The Baltis are Muhammadanised Tibetans belonging mostly 
te the Shia sect. A number of them cail themselves Nur Baksh (g.».), 
which name, evidently taken from some spiritual leader, implies a slight 
difference from the ordinary Shia, About forty years ago, Muhammadanism 
was advancine eastward into Ladik, Now, however, the advance ir 
stayed. ‘The countenance and encouragement which the mahardja has 
shown and given to the Buddhist religion as a braneh of his own, has been 
enough to counteract the tendency that there was to Muhammadan conver- 
sion. (Drew.) 

Language.—The language is Tibetén, with aslight admixture of Persian 
and Arabie It is but slightly different from Ladaék{; the two nations 
understand each other’s talk. (Zhornton— Drew.) 

Pood.— The food of the'majovity of the population is grain, prepared in 
various ways, and dried fruits; the higher classes alone being enabled 
to eat flesh. Ten, though very expensive, is much used, being the great 
luxury of all who can command the means to purchase it, It is prepare: 
by boiling the leaf with soda, and adding butter or ghi, a pinch of salt, and 
a little cream or milk to the decoction, in which mode it is said to be 
palatable and nutritious, 

Amusements.—-Chaugan or polo.is the great game of the Baltis, Most 
villages have their polo grounds enclosed and kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond ofthe game; all who can get a pony to mount 
join in it. ( Drew.) 

The ruling classes.—In general thetlass of réjasand the class of wazirs 
in Baltistdu are not only better looking than the ordinary Balti, but have 
certain differences of cast of features. The rdjas are of several different 
stems, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon to see them 
with a Jight complexion and light eyes, and a hooked nose, in all these 
respects differing from their Balti subjects, The wazfr class intermarry 
among themselves, and also take girls from among the ordinary Baltis for 
their wives; hence they have a larger proportion of Balti blood than their 
masters. It is probable that Dérd blood is shared by the Bultf rulers. 

Military features,— With the exception of the Skardd new fort there 
is no work of any importance in the province. The forts at Drés, Kargil, 
Shigar, ete.,are much of the same description, namely, square, mud-bastioned 
works with walls about 25 fect high. ‘hey could offer no resistance even 
against mountain guns. 
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Owing to the nature of the roads, an enemy advancing either up or 
down the Indns or Shyok could be resisted by a small force every mile of 
the road, which could be rendered temporarily impassable by the defenders. 
Skardd could best be attacked by the passes connecting it with Astor, 
(Pigne—Cunningham—Thornton—Drew,) 


BALTI-BRANGSA orn BRANGZA, KARAKARAM on KARAKORAM 
BRANGSA-——Lat. 35° 37’ 42”. Long. Elev. 17,180’, 
A halting-place, 170 miles north of Léh, on the Karakoram route, and at 
the north end of the Karakoram pass. It merely consists of a rock, which is 
used as a shelter by travellers, situated on the right of the sandy raviae 
which comes down from the Karakoram pass to the north. No grass 
or fuel procarable. 

It is 28 miles from Aktégh and 22 from Daolat-Beguldi. (T'rotter— 

Johnson.) 


BALTI-PULU—Lat. 35° 25’, Long.77° 55’, Elev. 16,167’. 
Encampment 128 miles north of Lél. There are three small stone huts 
here, situated about 10 miles south-east of the Karakoram pasa. 

No water, wood, or grass procurable. | (JoAnson.) 


BALTORO— 
An enormous glacier at the head of the Braldd valley in Baltistén. It 
runs east and west. Colonel Montgomery estimated its langth at 36 miles, 
and its breadth from one to two miles and a half. 


BAMAY—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A large village, situated about 7% miles north of Soptr, in the Zainagir 
pargana, at the foot of the range which separates that pargana from the 
Lolab valley. 


BAMBAS-— 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhél and beyond it as well, on the borders 
of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but still near 
enough to them to be classed under the same general name of Chibhdli, 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambds; they people the banks of the 
Shelum between Ging! and Mozafarabéd and up the lower part of the 
Kishan Ganga valley. The Bambés prevail on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, and the Kakkas on the left. “1 know of little difference be- 
tween the two; their ground is generally spoken of as ‘ Kakka-Bambé’ 
country; they are stout, strong-built fellows, that may be described as 
intermediate between that of the other Chibhdlis and that of the Kash- 
miris; they have a less pleasant expression than either, for in disposition 
they are somewhat surly.” (Drew, p. 59.) 


BAMUNU-—-Lat. 33° 48’. Long, 74° 48’, Elev. 
A small village of mud-built houses with thatched roofs, abont 2 miles 
south of Pakapdra, on the path between Shupion and Chrar. 
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BANAGUND—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 74° 78’, Elev. 
This village consists of two or three huts; it is situated near the Jeft bank 
of a branch of the Didh Ganga, about 4 miles north of Chrér. 


BANDAKOT—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A village near the foot of the pass leading into the Girais valley. It is 
44 miles from Bandipdra, on the north shore of the Wular lake, and lies 
on the banks of n charming rivulet, completely shut in by a high range of 
mountains. 
Bandakét was the residence of a malik, some of whose family were in 
existence when Vigne visited tle place. (Hiigel-—Vigne.) 


BANDAPU R—Lat. 33° 57’, Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A village situated at the confluence of a small stream on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, between Awantipar and Pumpir. 


BANDARK UT—hat, 38° 22’. Long. 75° 47’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank-of the Chandra Bhaéga, just above 
the confluence of the Maru“ Wurdwau river. Below the villageis = rope 
bridge across the Cheudb on the path to Kishtwar, which lies about 6 
miles to the south. (Hervey) 


BANDERGUND—Lat 34° 30’, Long. 74° 12’ Elev, 
A village situated just south-west of Trigumma, on the right bank of the 
Kamil. The small branch which Jeaves the main stream at this village is 
called the Gretwari. (Mon/gomerie.) 


BANDI or BANDINAR—Lat, 34° 28’, — | Long. 78° 52’, Elev. 
A small village of four, houses in Tower Drawér, situated above the 
right bank of the Kisban Ganga river. It is watered by o small stream 
which flows down from the hills. There are some wild fruit and other 
trees about the village. 


BANDI—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
‘A village in the Peliaga district north of the Jhelum, It is situnted near 
a path into the Karnao valley, which lies over the. mountains to the north. 


BANDI—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A large village on the slope of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil 
stream, almost opposite to Kountra, on the road between Soptir and 
Gulmarg. 
It contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being mostly zamindars ; 
there are also three carpenters, a bania, and two weavers. 


BAN DI—Lat. 88° 47’. Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 
This village lies in a narrow valley above the path from Pinch to Mandi, 
about 9 miles from the former and 3 from the latter place. 
It contains twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan z:miudars, and 
produces rice and dry crops. 
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BAN DI—Lat. 34° 24’. Long, 73° 31’, Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 
3 miles north of Mozafarabdd. The valley of the Kishan Ganga here 
opens out into a wide and level plain, There are very few trees near the 
village, but the land is said to be very fruitful, producing rice, as well 
as some cotton and other dry crops. Thereare about thirty houses in the 
village, five belonging to Saiads, and five to Gijars; there is also a 
blacksmith and a bania. Saiad Mir Ghulam Samardéni, originally an 
inhabitant of Peshéwar, has been lambardar of Bandi for twenty years. 


BANDIPURA—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 5,200’. 
Was once a large and flourishing town on the north-east side of the Wular 
lake, but is now much dilapidated, and is merely a village of log buts. 
It is situated about 2 miles from the margin of the lake, between two of 
its feeders, the Bandipdra and Eriv nodes; when the water is high, boate 
can ascend to within a short distance of the place by means of the former 
of these streams. ‘The town contains,nothing of interest, but occupies an 
important position as the-starting-point=for the Guraia valley, and for 
Gilgit and Skardé. Sritiagar ie distant 35 miles south-east by water 
from Bandiptra, and Guraia 36 miles north-east by a good road. A road 
also lies from this place over the mountains to the Gangarbal luke on the 
top of Haramuk. The distance by land to Sopir is about 16 miles; the 
road leads round the northern shores of the lake, and is mostly smooth and 
level, There is a shady encamping ground in front of the village. Supplies 
abundant, With reference to the waters of the lake having receded from 
the village, Vigne attributes the diminution to the wearing away of tbe 
rocky bottom of the bed of tiie Jhelum. in the Baramila pass, and antici- 
pates that in after-ages, in the common course of events, the lake will be 
drained altogether. Mulberries and cherries are very plentiful. (Bates— 
Barrow.) 


BANDOR—Lat. 33° 367. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Ptinch, on the slope of the hill above the right bank of the 
Pinch Téi. It contains twenty houses. 


BANDRAL— 
A caste of Midne who used to govern the country called Bandralta (g 2.), of 
which the present town of Rémnagar was the capital. Their rule was 
displaced by thet of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, who took R&mnagar 
and held it fora time. There are some remains of the houses of the rulers 
of the time of the Bandral Miéns at Ramnagar, but their descendants do not 
live there ; they found a home and pension in British territory. (Drew, p. 86.) 


BANDRALTA— 
The country formerly occupied by the Bandrél caste of Midne, of which 
Raimnogar is the capital, now known as the Rémnagar district. (Drew.) 
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BANDU—Lat. 35° 29’. Long, 75° 42’. Elev. 
A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It lies on the 
right bank of the river and contains about twenty houses. 

BANDUSAR—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A small village in the Diosur pargana, about 3 miles south-east of 
Kulgém, and 10 miles north-west of Shahabad, The village lies to the 
north of a range of low hills, on the bank of a cool and clear stream 
which flows in front of it. Supplies are not very abundant, There are 
some very eligible spots for encamping. (Ince.) 

BANGAS—Lat 34° 22’, Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A valley in the mountains south-west of Shalirah, in which the Bangas 
stream, one of the headwaters of the Kamil river, rises. Ou the Bangaa 
maiddn there is an abundance of excellent grass in summer, and it is much 
frequented by Gajars. 

BANGIL— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrfj division; it lies on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir, between Firozpar and Patan, 
sloping down from the mouutains to the morass on the left bank of the 
Jhelum. Jt is naturally an arid district, intersected Ly narrow and sballow 
ravines, but by means of irrigation a considerable amount of rice is culti- 
vated round the villages; dry crops and a little cotton are also grown. 
The tahbsil is at Lolpir. 

BANGLA—Lat. 34° 43’, Long. 78° 1". Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Burzil stream, which runs into the Kishan 
Ganga at Gdrais. From this village a road goes to Astor and Gilgit 
over the ridge to the north, which it crosses by a pass called the Kamri ; 
the road over the pass is made along the face of the xala ; it is completely 
closed for five or six months in the yeor ; as soon as the snow melts, about 
the middle of June, Jaden ponies ean cross, as the pass then becomes very 
easy and the road is always in good order. 

This has of late years come to be considered on the whole the easiest 
route to the above-named places, and it shortens the journey to Astor by 
ove march. (Drew~Manifold.) 

BANI—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 31%. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, most pleasantly situated in a flat plain on 
the left bank of the Siowa, at a bend of the stream, which is usually ford- 
able, but is crossed by a kadal bridge at the north end of the village. 
Just above the bridge is a Hindd temple, of the usual pagoda form com. 
mon to these hills ; it is surrounded by fine shady trees and adorned with 
some quaint carvings. There is much cultivation round the village, which 
contains abont twenty houses, a third of the inhabitants being Muham- 
madans. On the bank of the stream is a long strip of fine turf shaded by 
trees, which forms a conveuient spot for encamping. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable. 
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BANIA— 
A caste of Dogrés. They are the Jower class of traders of different kinds, 
shopkeepers for the most part, small and pettifogeing. (Drew.) 
BANIHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A populous and well-cultivated district, which lies to the south of the Pan- 
jal range, between Naoshera and Kishtwar ; it comprises the valleys of the 
Mohu and Banihal streams, which are enelosed by lofty mountains, In 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, Banihél was constituted a pargana and 
esteemed an integral part of Kashmir. Traces of the connection exist to 
this day, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and 
in dress, appearance, and language, assimilating to Kashmiris. 


BANINAL— 


This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the Panjal range, south-west of 
Vernag, and flowing in a southerly direction unites with the Mohu, near 
the village of Nachilana, in lat. 33° 22’, long, 75° 18’, forming the Bich- 
lari river, an affluent of the Cheudb: 

Along the bottom of the valley are evergreens and deciduous trees, 
making a beautiful and varied fohage. The steep hillsides above have 
long-leafed pines scattered over them. Among these the high road from 
Jamé to Kashmir runs, cut into the bank in winding contours high above 
the stream. Farther up the valley the road comes to the very edge of the 
stream, which flowe among fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids. 
The valley is covered with rice-fields and scattered villages, marked by 
groves of trees, chiefly walnut, horse chestnut and elm, with the ordinary 
fruit-trees ; but the plane and black poplar do not occur, nor are any vines 
cultivated in this valley. The winter is said to be quite as severe as in 
Kashmir; and the elevation is a little greater, the lower villages being 
ubout 5,500 feet, while the highest fields are about 6,000 feet. In the 
woods, fothergilia cherry and sycamore are common, and the greater part 
of the vegetation is identical with that of Kashmir. 

The high-road from Jami to Kashmir follows the banks of this stream 
throughout its entire course, crossing it by a bridge between the villages of 
Tati and Banihal. (Thomson—Bates— Drew.) 


BANIHAL—Lat, 33° 27’, Long, 75° 16’, Elev. 


This village, which used to be called Deogal, may be considered a continu- 
ation of Adlkut, from which it is distant a few hundred yards north. It 
is situated on the left bank of the stream, on the road from Jamé to Kash- 
mir by the Banihal pass, and is about 12 miles south of Vernég. ‘The 
baraddrt, a large red brick building, occupies an airy situation towards the 
northern end of the village ; it contains a long room, about 50 feet by 
20, with three small chambers communicating with it. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Muhammadans. Supplies and coolies obtainable. There 
is a telegraph alice. 
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BANIHAL—Lat. 33°38)’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 9,200’, 

The name of the pass by which the main road from Jami to Kashmir 
crosses the Panjal range about 6 miles south-west of Vernig, in the Shéha- 
béd valley. The ascent begins almost immediately after leaving Vernay, 
and is very steep. On the south side, the ascent, about 24 miles, is neither 
very steep nor very rough. The geological formation of the mountain is 
the amygdaloidal trap; the south side ia quite bare of trees, and is covered 
with grass and grey rocks. The top is level, and there are two ponds of 
water on it, and a etone hut used as a dak station at the north end, from 
whence a glorious view of the plains of Kashmir bursts suddenly upon 
those who are entering the valley by this route; looking in the opposite 
direction appears a vast and dreary sea of mountains, rising one beyond the 
other in immense waves, with nothing to break the melancholy sameness. 
On the north the forest extends for a long way up the mountain sides, 
Camels can enter Kashmir by this route, and the traffie on the road is al- 
ways considerable, as it is passuble nearly all the year round for laden ponies, 
except when there is much snow accompanied with a high wind; at such 
times incautious travellers not unfrequently Jose their lives in attempting the 
passage. The line of road ow the north side of the pass seems capnble of 
considerable improvement. | (Vigne.) 

Thomson, ascending from the Kashmfr side, says: ‘ Ascending rapidly 
ou a ridge, the brushwood gaye place to a fine wood of maple, horse-chest- 
nut, eberry, hazel, and elm, all just) bursting into leaf. The dip of 
the limestone rocka was exceedingly variable, The ascent continued rapid. 
Birch at last appeared among the other trees, and, as the elevation increased, 
it began to predominate. About the same time limestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was immediatcly followed by an amygdaloid, which 
continued to the summit. Hoth the slate and the limestone appeared to 
have been upheaved by the igneous rock. On the upper part of the ascent 
the birch became more and more stunted ; it was bere almost the only tree. 
Here the hills were bare and rocky; on the opposite side a shady wood, 
chiefly consisting of pines, roxe to a level considerably higher than the 
pass, which was a depression in the ridge, considerably overtopped by the 
hills on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating and covered with 
greensward. ‘I'he southern slope of the range was bare, scurcely even a 
bush being visible ; and the Banihal valley, nearly 4,000 feet below, appeared 
as a prefectly level plain.” (Z'’homson, p. 298.) 

The route—Jami to Srinagur—is closed for horses for two months 
or so from Christmas onwards, on avcount of the depth of snow on the 
Banibal pase. For two or three days together it may be closed for men, 
who cannot cross when the wind is violent aud the snow deep. (Drew.) 
(See also “ Routes, ’’) 
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BANJIL—Lat, 32° 39’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basgaoli district, consistiug of a few ecattered houses, 
situated high up on tbe southern slupes of the Ramratchan mountain. 
The path between Basaoli and Badrawér croases the range by the Banjil 
Gali just to tho east of this village. 


BANKROAR—Lat. 84° 267. Lovg. 78° 42’. Elev. 

A village containing fifteen houses, situated above the right bank of the 
Kishan Gauga river, about 2 miles west of Balagrau, on the path leading 
to Mozafarabéd. There are a fow trees und much arable land about the 
place, part of which is cultivated by the farmers of neighbouring villages, 
the extent of cultivation dependiny upon the quantity of water obtainable; 
there is usually but a scanty supply from a rill which flows down to tbe 
west. From this village, Baran, in Lower Drawér, may be reached by the 
path along the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, or by tbat lying over the 
Chowgali spur. 


BANMATTU—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A amall village in the Nowbtig Nai, coutaining three houses, situated 
above the right bank of the stream’ just west of the path lying up tbe 
valley towards the Margan pags. 


BANMULA—Lat, 83° 38’. Long. 73° 8’, Elev, 
A large village in the Diosur pargana, situated in an uninteresting valley 
by the path between the Bringhin-Lannor valley and Hanjipar. 


BANNIALPURA—Luat. 84° 267. Long 74° 84’, Eley, 
A Gijar village, situated on the slopes of the mountaing north-west of the 
Waular lake ; it lies about a mile north-west of Alsi, on the path towards 
the Loldb valley. 


BANOK LA—Lat. 35° 20’. Long. '739 15’. Elev. 

A pass in Baltiatén, on a road between Skardi and Astor. Elevation 
about 15,500 feet. There is a fatiguing ascent from the Skardi side, and 
near the summit there is a shallow glacier. Five glaciers are visible from 
the flat space on the summit. Doscent on Astor side very long. (See 
“ Roures.’’) 

The principal road connecting Astor with Skardi passes this way vid 
Los. 


BANSKOR—Lat. 32° 43’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Siowa stream. The path for cattle from 
Basaoli to Badrawér passes through this village. 


BANYIR—Lat. 84° 20’. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
The name given to the marshy plain which lies between the two branches 
of the Jhelum, which they form just before entering the Wular lake, 
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BAO FORT—Lat. 32° 44’, Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
See “Jamu.” 
BAPUMRISHI—Iat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 


The name vulgarly applied to the shrine of Babé Paiydm-iid-din, which is 
prettily situated ov a grassy slope, surrounded by forest, on the top of the 
lower range of hills, below the northern end of the Gulmarg strath. 

The situation is cool and healthy, and the rainfall is considerably less 
than on the Gulmarg, which is 1,000 feet higher, 

Bape oriehi is distant about 24 miles east from Srinagar, 14 miles eoutb- 
west from Patan, and 16 miles south from Sopir. Around the shrine 
ia a cluster of buildings, built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which 
are embellisbed with some elegant carvings. 

There is a masjid, und four houses for the accommodation of travellers,. 
with the necessary offices. 

Slipa of paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications of pilgrim- 
ages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on the entrance, 
and an inscription affixed to’the carved doorway states that it was added (in 
the year 1849 A.D.) by Sablnic Rishi, the present khalifa or superior of 
the brotherhood. 

From the month of April to the end of October, a mela or fair, which is 
largely attended for purposes of trade, is held every Monday and Thursday 
of each week ; a religious festival takes place in the month of December, on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, which is held to bave occurred in A.D. 
1475. Babé Paiyém-dd-din was a disciple of Zaina Shab, whose ziérat is 
at the village of Eishmakan, in the Lidar valley. There are forty rfehis or 
priests attached to the shrine,-who are bound to a life of celibacy; any 
member infringing this rule is summarily expelled the community, They 
hold different ranks, and are recruited by children devoted by the vows of 
their grateful parents to a religious life. The novices are at first employed 
as shepherds, or labourers, or in menial offices about the shrine; all vacan- 
cies occurring among the rishis are filled by selection from among them, the 
lot being supposed to be guided by visions and dreame vouchsafed to the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Persons coming to make their vows ut the sbrine present the right leg, 
head, and skin of a sheep to the priests ; the remainder they keep for them. 
selves. Presents of money and other valuables are also made; nothing is 
permitted to be taken away, and should any pilgrim possess any surplus at 
the expiration of his visit, he is expected to bestow it for the benefit of the 
shrine; indigent travellers, on the other hand, are entertained at the 
expense of the community. 

The fame of the shrine is not confined to Muhammadans, as among the 
pilgrims are many Hindds, the women even vowing to dedicate the object 
of their prayers to the service of the saint. 

The revenues of the neighbouring villages of Teontputhar, Alrputhar, 
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and Nambalnar, on the road towards Kountra and Hajibal, and Wangil, on 
the way to Khiptir, are devoted to the support of the shrine. 

Bapumrishi ie well supplied with water from a rill which flows down 
from the mountains. 

There is a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European 
visitors. 


BARA ox TANSKIR—Nat. 35°11’. Long. 76° 20’, Elev. 8,300" approx. 
A collection of hamlets on the left bank of the Shyok in Khapélu (Baltis. 
tén). It stretches 3 or 4 miles along the river. The mountains above it 
end in a lofty, nearly perpendicular cliff, down which there are several 
waterfalls which irrigate the fields. It contains about a hundred and fifty 
honses, A path from here crosses the Kailas range to the Indus valley. 


BARACHAR—Lat. 33° 49, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
This village lies above the right bank of the Dali-Nar stream, about 16 
miles north-east of Pinch, above the path towards the Tosha Maid&n. 
It contains fifteen houses, ten being inhabited by Kashmiri zamfodars, 
and five by Gajars, ‘There ave a few emall walnut trees about the village ; 
dry crops alone are raised. 


BARAI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’ (?), 
A pass over the Indus-Kishan Ganga watershed, connecting the Bunar 
valley of Shinéka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite 
impassable from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear 
of snow even in July. From April to November it is practicable for men 
with loads or unladen cattle. (Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


BARA LACHA PASS—Lat. 32°50’. Long. 77° 25’. —_ Elev, 16,060’. 
Leade over the Himalayas, and is crossed in entering Ladaék by the south- 
ern or Kulu road, between Zingzing Barand Kanunor Kilang stages, 

A steep path rises from the lake of Chugdém and leads round to the 
back of the pass, and to the summit, which is tolerably level. The peaks 
rise about 1,000 feet higher than the pass, and in all the slopes and creats 
of the chain the snow lies in vast undisturbed masses. To the right of 
the road is a plain at least 2 miles in extent, skirted by a rivulet. Beyond 
ghe plain the path is rugged and follows the left bank of the stream to the 
Yun: m lake. There is a pile of stones (mant) at the summit of the pase, 
It is closed by the snow from October to the end of June, During the 
summer months the road is good between Kulu and Léh. (Moorcroft— 
Cayley.) 

BARAMGALA—Lat. 338° 36’. Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kashmir, situated in a 
deep gorge at the foot of the Rattan Pir pass, near the confluence of the 
Chitta Pani (Sivan or Pinch river), with the Purni stream, a dashing 
mountain torrent which flows from the south-east. 
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Baramgala is distant 70 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 80 miles 
south-west of Srinagar. 

The village lies in the territory of the r4ja of Pinch ; it is situated upon 
a small plateau, which is surrounded by high and rugged mountains about 
160 feet above the left bank of the Chitta river. Just below the villnge, 
on the opposite bank of tho river, there is an old stone fort, which is built 
on a lofty and commanding peak. 

The village contains about forty flut-roofed cottages, and is inhabited 
by both Hindés and Mubammadans, amongst whom are some blacksmiths 
and ndlbands. In the rains the climate is said to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery prevailing. The hills above, to the north, are crowded 
with Gujars; the pasturage is rank, and not to be compared with that on 
the opposite vide of the valley. In these hills is a vast quantity of iron ore, 
not merely in the rocks, but the soil resembles gravel, and this is impreg- 
nated with it ; there are villages higher up, consisting entirely of minere and 
blackemithe. Around these villages.are innumerable excavations; they are 
mostly some 12 feet in diameter and from 8 to 8 feet in depth. In this 
locality the compaes is of course -useléss, 

A beautiful waterfall to the north-east of the village is worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There is a good bungalow for visitors with 
six rooms; the encamping ground is very limited. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

The road from Baramgila to Poshigna leads up the bed of the stream, 
which it crosses and recrovses twenty-five times; tbe bridges are very 
lightly put together, being made out of long pine trees; they are decidedly 
rickety, and timid animals are liable to become nervous when crossing 
them, and to give a great deal of trouble. (Afon/gomerte—~ Manifold.) 


BARAMULA—Lat. 34° 13. Long. 74° 23’, Elev, 
A town situated at the mouth of the gorge by which the river Jhelum 
Jeaves the valley of Kashinir. 

It is said to have been founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scythian king, and 
to have been formerly called Hushkipur. Jt has a picturesque aspect, a 
damp, cold climate, a celebrity for rain and storms, und a great naine for 
earthquakes. In the summer of 1885 this town was complutely ruined by 
earthquake. 

The insincere character of the inhabitants is supposed to have earned 
for the place the name it bears; the Mubammadans, however, usually call it 
Waramul. Baramila is the tahsil station of the Kruhin pargana; it ex- 
tends for about a mile along the right bank of the Jhelum, but has little 
depth. The hills by which it is almost surrounded are bare and without 

” beauty. 

Tbe Jhelum flows in a broad stream, about 150 yards wide, The atill- 

ness of its current is a striking contrast to the angry torrent it becomes a 
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few miles lower down, where it ceases to be navigable, and does not again 
become co until it reaches Oiu, in lat, $3° 40’, long. 78° 50’,” At the east 
end of the town it is crogsed by a bridge in good repair: having a span of 
146 yards and a breadth of 16 feet, of similar construction to those 
at Srinagar. 

Baramila is distant 104 miles (ten marches) from Mari by the old road 
eid Dana, and eleven marches by the new; it is the easiest of all the routes 
from Kashmir to the Panjab. 

By land Baramila is distant about $1 miles from Srinagar, but the 
journey may be accomplished by water in about twenty hours; the return 
passage hy the Nord canal route takes about six hours lees. 

Sopdar is six hours’ journey by boat above Baramila, 

A bad road connects Baramila with Abbotab4d, distant 125 miles; 
(nine regular marches). 

There are two roads between Baramila and Gulmarg, which js distant 
about 15 miles; from Gulmarg, Siitan on the Bhimbar and Panch road 
may be reached in four marches. 

The town of Baramila contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants 
are said to number 8,000," a considerable proportion being Hindis, 
of whom a number are Brahmins.” The houses are mostly three or four 
stories high, aud are built chiefly of wood with pent-roofs; the roofs 
are covered with birch bark, which is overlaid with earth, and which, 
owing to the moisture of tue climate, is usually coverd with grase and 
flowers. 

To the west of the town, on the right bank of the river, is the canton- 
ment, a emall enclosure with a windmill-like tower. Ou the same bank 
of the river, at the north end of the bridge, are traces of some ruins form- 
ing a quadrangle. 

The fort was totally destroyed| by the| earthquake of 1885. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the 
town, which, judging from the length of the leverpole, must be of unusual 
depth ; there is, however, a great want of trees and shade. On the left 
hank of the river, just east of the fort, is a large garden, enclosed by a 
line of poplars, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. 

Baramila is a customs post aud a place of considerable trade ; coolies, 
boats, and supplies are always obtainable. A telegraph wire connects it 
with Srinagar and Domel. (Bates—Barrow — Aylmer.) 

BARAN —Lat. 84° 26’, Long. 78° 61’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawé&r, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga; it stretches for a considerable distance up the hillside and 
along it. 

It contains about forty houses, most of the inhabitants being pahérf 
zamfodars of the Kulgan caste; there are also two Kashmiri weavers, a 

® 4,414 according to the census of 1678, 
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blackemith, and a carpenter, There is a mosque in the village, and a ruined 
house which belonged to Sher Ahmad Khén, the late réja of Karnao. 
There are a few mulberry and other fruit trges about the village; a good 
deal of makai is also grown and some little rice. A small clump of trees 
on the path at the north end of the village affords a shady spot for 
encamping. A good supply of water is obtainable from small rills which 
flow down through deep channels to the north and south of the village. 

This village was formerly connected by a bridge with Mirpur, on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, of which now only traces of the piers 
remain, 


BARANI— 
Crops which depend on the rainfall for their production. 


BARD-AR on BARDHAR PASS— 
The name given by the Paddr people and the Dogrés to the Umési La 
(q.0.). 

BAREREL—Lat. 83° 9’. Long. 76° 34’, Elev. 
A small village containing six houses, inhabited by Hindds of the Thakur 
caste; it is situated above the right bank of the Chenéb, about 8 miles 
west of Doda, 

BARGAM—Lat. 34° 1’, Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 
A village situated about 8 miles south-west of Srinagar ; it is the tashil 
station of the Dansu pargana, 

BARGOU Tabsil— 


The most westerly tahsil or ilaka of the Gilgit province, which is under 
immediate Kashmfr rule. It comprises the villages of Bargd Béla and 
Pain, Sharot and Shikaiét. The population is about 500. 


BARI—Lat. 84° 39’. Long. 74° V’. Elev. 
This place contains but one house; it is situated on the mountain-side, 
about 2 miles east of Karen, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It 
may be reached by a path from that village, and also from Monaiyan, 


BARIBEN PASS—Lat, 35° 39’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 14,000’. (?) 
A pasa over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connecting 
the Khbinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. It 
is practicable for unladen cattle, but is closed by suow from December to 
the middle of May. ‘There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bariben 
and Kinejut glens drain together into the Narnaishini, which is itself a 
tributary of the Khinar valley, (dAmad Ali Khdn.) 


BARIGAH PASS—Lat. 35° 48’. Long. 78° 50’. Eley. 
The Bérigéh pass is that over the watershed between the valley of Dérél 
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aud Kandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Chonchar pass, 
which it resembles in many respects, but is at least 500 feet higher and 
more difficult. It is very narrow and easily blocked. From the crest the 
village of Yaktit in Dérél is about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of 
this pass as the Kuli pass. (Ahmad Alé Khan.) 


BARISIL or BRITZ—Lat. 34° $8’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Drags river in Khurmang (Baltistén,) 
It contains 26 houses, 


BARMAS—Lat. 35° 54’. Long. 74° 21’, Elev. 5,215’. 
A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. It 
only contains about a dozen houses, but the position ia an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards. 
( Barrow.) 


BARRAL—Lat. 838° 28’, Long. 78° 55’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, containing about two hundred houses, situated 
on the left bank of the Péoch Téi river, about 5 milea south of Kotli, 
on the direct road to Mirpur.- The village lies on the top of a spur, and 
extends down to the valley beneath. 
There is a daols, fed by a good spring, on the roadside. 


BARSALA—Lat. 84° 8’. Long. 73° 31’. Elev. 
A stage on the Marf-Kashmir road; an excellent dak bungalow has been 
built here lately by the maharéja. | There is no camping ground, and, as a 
stage, it is only suitable for persons using the dak bungalow. (Barrow.) 


BARSHALA—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A village lying on the right bank of the Chendb, on the path between 
Doda and Kishtwér, and sbout 4 Z0# to the south of Saigat, near which 
place the river is crossed by a suspension bridge. Barehala is a small vil- 
lage, but it appears to have many dependencies, and is widely encompassed 
by rich fields of cultivation. . 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in this part of the country; wild 
olives and pomegranates are common in the jungles, and sweet limes 
aud bitter oranges are procurable in the villages. 

The Hindi shrine of Barsbala Devi is of some reputation in the 
country. (Vigne—Hervey.) 

BARTSO—Lat. 34° 19’, Long. 76° 1)’, Elev, 
A collection of hamlets said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze 
division of the ilaka of Dras (Baltistén). It lies along the Palumba Chu, 


BARWHIE—Lat. 34° 32’, Long. 7h° 18’, Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, called also Bar-&b ; it contains six houses, and 
is situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, almost opposite 
the junction of the Raman stream. 
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From this village there is a path leading to Skardé, by way of the 
Shingo river, 


BAS—Lat, 38° 19’, Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village io the Perist&n valley, situated on the steep aide of the hill above 


the right bank of the stream. It is shaded by fine trees, and contains 
about six houses, 


BASANT PACHMI— 


A festival day, early in our year, on the 6th of the Hindd month of 
Magh. It is held in honour of the coming of spring. Every one on that 
day wears yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others only 
putting ons yellow pagrf. It is the custom on this day for the maharéja’s 
servants to bring him a azar—a present usually of money, in proportion 
to the pay of the giver. (Drew.) 


BASANTHA RIVER— 
A stream which rises near Rémk6t and, emerging from the hills to the 
westward of Samba, enters British territory near Nanga. It has a wide, 
ohanging, shallow sandy bed, full of quickeands. There is generally water 
init. (Wingate.) 


BASAOLI—Lat. 82° 80’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 2,170’. 
A town of some importance, which givea its name to a district in the prov- 
ince of Jamu. It is situated at the north-east corner of a long open 
valley, between low ridges, lying on the high land about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Ravi, to which the ground drops abruptly 
in a series of steps or terraces. 

It used to be the seat of ono. of the réjaships between which the low 
hills were divided, before Jami swallowed up so many petty States. The 
towv had already decayed but for the settlement in it of some busy Kash- 
miris, who, by their trade of weaving, brought some prosperity. 

During the melting of the snows, from about the middle of May to the 
middle of August, the river is at ite height, and is then about 200 yards 
wide ; the current runs with such force that the only communication with 
Britigh territory on the opposite bank is carried on by masake (inflated 
skins); at other seasons of the year a ferry-boat plies, and during tie 
winter monthe the river is fordable. The exrzars who work the masaks 
and the ferry arrangements generally are under the British authorities, the 
boatmen living on the left bank of the river. 

Basaoli is distant 99 miles from Amriteér by way of Madhopar, crossing 
the Ravf by a ferry below the Thain fort. 

Badrawér is 65 miles due north, the road lying over the Chatardhay 
pass. Jamd is said to be distant 80 dos to the west, by a good road which 
is divided into three stages. 
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The station of Dalhousie, on the mountains to the vorth-east, may be 
ceached in two easy marches. 

Basaoli ia estimated to contain about 1,500 houses, with a population 
of about 7,000, viz, :—= 


700 houses ° . . . . . - Hindés. 


300 ,, . oe ele ley Kashrnfrf Mubammadans. 
100 _~—(C*=», ; ‘ 3 ° . ‘ - Hill Mubammadans. 
200» . ‘ A . 7 . Bhops in bazdr. 
150 C—=» ; . A P ‘ ‘ . - Shdl-bdfe. 

60 7 . . , . : + Miscellaneous trades. 


The houses are well built of mud and dressed stone, with flat mud roofs 
supported on beams of timber; a long street of shops runs through the 
town from north-west to south-east, from which point it bends to the north 
and extende to within a sbort distance of the palace; in the by-streeta are 
numerous gardens. 

There are three strong places in Bagaoli, which are all situated towards 
the north-east end of the town, vis., an old fort now used asa treasury, the 
palace, and the fort of Devi Kala, built on the site of an old Hindd temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top 
of a limestone cone, which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the eur- 
rounding plain ; it is a small masonry building, about 60 feet square, with 
a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the middle of the enclosure. The 
walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being used only as a 
treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a 
large tank, is an old square building contained by very high walls, which 
seem fast decaying. It ie at present ocoupied as a residence by the widowed 
rauf of Kalian Pal, réja of Belaor, 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It 
occupies the crest of the ridge which rans almost parallel to the town on the 
north-east, at the distance of about half a mile, rising to a height of about 
800 feet above the level of the town. The sides of the ridge are steep and 
abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle ; the fort occupies the highest point 
of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravf. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the 
palace, which must be very steep; it could, however, be easily approached 
from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to bean irregular square, with demi-bas- 
tions at intervals, and a largo bastion at the south-east corner, facing the 
town and river; the walls, which are loopholed, seem to be about 40 feet 
high, The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with a garrison of 
about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to 
the usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 
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Basaoli is well supplied with water, as, in addition to the near vicinity 
of the Ravi, there are in the town two large and other smal) tanks, five 
springs, and numerous wells; of the tanks, the largest is that in front of 
the palace ; it ia fed by a stone-drain from the bills to the north, and holds 
@ supply of water in the driest season of the year. 

There are a considerable number of shawls manufactured in Basaoli, 
but they are inferior in workmanship and material to those made in Kash- 
mir, The shél-béfs, however, enjoy liberties and immunities which 
are denied to the same class in the valley. The pashm is imported from 
Kashmir, and is sold at Basaoli at the rate of R10 (British currency) 
wulti {equal to one and three-quarter seers), an advance of about 25 
per cent.; this is adulterated with wahkabshaihi pashm, which costs here 
about R6 for the same weight. 

The valley in which Basaoli stands is flat and highly cultivated ; it 
stretches for about 6 miles to the south-west, and is dotted with numerous 
trees and divided into fields by hedges of prickly pear. 

Supplies are cheap and abundant, 


BASGO--Lat. 34° 14’, Long, 77° 20’. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles below Léh, situated 
in a hollow at the foot of the Basgo ¢daxg or plateau. Bellew says : 
* This undulating plateau is the first bit of open ground we have seen since 
crossing the Photo La. It is an arid waste, with hardly a blade of vege- 
tation to vary the bare nakedness of the soil. From the plateau we 
descended to the Basgo hollow; it is a fertile and populous tract, and pic- 
turesque in the clusters of its Buddbist monuments and neatly-built dwell- 
ing houses amidst a general spread of fields and fruit-trees.” 

Owing to its sheltered situation Basgo is reckoned the warmest winter 
residence in Lada&k, It has a large shahran, or polo ground, now rarely 
used. The monastery is built on a towering rock. 

Two routes from Khalsi to Léh meet here, Cultivation on banks of 
stream in the hollow. (Bellew—Drew.) Said to contain a hundred and 
fifty houses. 


BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd. It consists of the valley formed by 
the Basha branch of the Shigar. 

In the bottom of the valley there is no flat--only the space occupied by 
the fans which project from the side ravines; each of these fans is the 
seat of a village, a small cultivated tract, with walnut trees scattered 
about it, Often rocky precipices rise from the river side, or else from close 
behind the villnges, Three thousand feet or so above the villages are the 
pasture grounds, whither the flocks and herds are driven for the summer 
months ; on these there is often a collection of small stone huts for the shep- 
herds to live.in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can be got, 
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ond that still is scanty, as it must be nourished by the moisture of the 
snow. Higher up the valley the villages are rarer: a tract of many miles 
is passed without one being met with, till Arandd is reached, the hichcest 
village in the valley. Above this is a glacier, 14 miles broad, which fills 
up the valley. 

Resides the walnut, the orbele poplar also grows here, but the apricot 
dovs not thrive ; and though pears aud apples ripen, they are of an inferior 
kind. 

A roud leads up this valley and across to Nagar and Hunza; it is the 
road always taken by the Baltfs and Nagar people, but it is in a very bad 
state. (Drew-—~-Gudwin-Austen—Mantfold.) 

There is a rope bridge at Sesko, Arandi is connected with Nagar by 
means of the Hispar pass, which, however, is seldom used. 

The bottom of the valley communicates with the Turmik valley vid the 
Ganto La, which is open for laden coolies in July. 

Endeavours, so far unsuccessful, are being made to discover a pase at 
the head of the Chogo Longmsa leadingto Nagar. Shigar is the taheil 
station. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Bdsha. 





























Name of villas or group of 


Horned 
villages. Ponloss) Sheep. | cottie. Remarks. 























Tosar . 2 642 | 135 | $ carpenters, 1 smith. 
Shutron ’ 2 25 
Hemésili 1 225} 107 
Niaselu . . ~ 122 w 
Doko Chibiri . 1 182 80 | 2 carpenters. 
Erondo , . 206 | 104 | 1 carpenter (ns emall fort, 5 or 
6 men.) 
Bisili ° 162 63 | 1 carpenter. 
Scako . 1 152 82 
“il 140 43 
Kien 106 40 
Dogoro . 180 63 | 1 smith, 1 mochi, 
Demul . 41 22 
Thurgo . 189 73 | 1 carpenter. 
TOTAL 380 | & |2,229 | 827 | Scarpenters, 2 emiths, 1 mochi. 
(Raja of Shigar—Aylmer.) 
BASHA— 


A river in Baltistén, rising in the Kero Lingma, and forming the western 
branch of the Shigar river. Length about 28 miles to its junction with 
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the latter river. Liable to inundations, which often do considerable dam- 
age to the villages on its banks. These occur from two causes— 
(1) from the bursting glacier lakes ; 
(2) from an unusual amount of rain which causes “ shwés,” or land- 
slips, in the ravines, (Godwin-Aueten.) 


‘BASHO—Lat. 85° 28’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. about 9,500’. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd, BaltistGn, on the left bank of the river 
Indus, It is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river-valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small space en- 
closed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is orowded with 
fruit-trecs ; the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly a smali black- 
currant variety. (Drew.) 

There are thirteen hamlets, of which the largest ore Barsingo and 
Matilo, 

The pargana possesses about.a, hundred and filty houses, The usual 
crops are grown. There is a polo-ground-at the Guncho hamlet, A road 
goes up this valley to the Banok La. (dy/mer.) 


BASIN—Lat. 35° 59’. Long 74° 18%, Elev. 5,050’. 
Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth, They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basfo Pé{u is almost con- 
tinuous with that of Gilgit ; together they contain about twenty houses, 
Basin Béla is inhabited by refugees from Yasin. (Barrow.) 


BASMAN-~Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 15° 33’. Elev. 
A small village in the Maru Wardwén valley, lying on the path some 
little distance from the right bank of the river. It contains a rude masjid, 
and some twenty houses built entirely of wood, with wooden pent-roofs, 
two or three stories bigh. 

A small mud fort, having six bastions, but in a very dilapidated atate, 
commande the little hamlet, and is situated on the slope of a hill which 
towers far above, the summit of which is covered with snow. The eleva- 
tion of the fort above the village is not 100 feet; it is commanded by 
many of the surrounding heights. This fort ie said to have been built by 
order of the wazfr Zorawér. 

A foot-path lies over the mountains to Goguldar, a village at the north. 
east extremity of the Khourpara pargana; it is only practicable during the 
beight-of summer, 

A considerable stream flows into the Maru Wardwén river jast south 
of Basman, Supplies cannot be depended on. (Jfenvey.) 


BASTI—Lat. 82° 587’. Long, 75° 45’, Elev. 
A small village, surrounded by some cultivation, situated above the right 
bauk of the Hahini stream, about 5 miles south of Badrawér, on the road 
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to Basaoli. It contains six houses, four being inhabited by Hindds and 
two by Muhammadans. 

The Halini stream is crossed by a bridge about a mile above the 
village. 


BATA—~Lat. 84° 34’. Long, 73° 54’, Elev, 

A village in Lower Drawér, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains four houses, a masjid, and the zffrat of Saiad 
Lal Shéh. There are a few fruit and other trees about the village, which 
is supplied with water by a little stream flowing from a spring on the hill 
above. 

The bridge which usually crosses the Kishan Ganga on the path 
between this village and Sharkét, about 8 miles to the north-east, ie now 
in ruins. 


BATAL—Lat. 38° 4)’. Long. 74° 1’. . Elev. 
A village in Pinch, on the path to.K6tli, about 10 miles eouth-wast of 
Pinch ; it etretches for a great, distance along the left bank of the Pénch 
T6i river. 

The houses, which are much scattered, number io all about one hundred, 
all the inhabitants being Mubammadans, and for the most part zamindars ; 
there are two or three families of bostmen, who are employed in working 
the neighbouring ferry below the village of Ser. 

The rice-fields below this village are very extensive, and dry crops are 
also cultivated on the upper slopes. 


BATAL— 
A caste of Muhammadans. It ig one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the community ; they have to do the dirtiest work, part of 
their trade being to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. They are 
divided into two classes: the bigher class follow the Mubammadan rules 
ag to eating, but the lower class eat carrion. From among this claes are 
provided the musicians and dancing girls, 

Probably the remnants of inhabitants earlier than the Aryans. (Drew.) 

BATALKOT—Lat. 38° 50’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
This village lies about 21 miles north-east of Pinch, near the mouth of 
a narrow valley leading to the Nurpdr and Sang Saffd passes. 

Tron is mined in the vicinity, and the inhabitants, comprising about 
ten Muhammadan families, are engaged in ite manufacture, and aleo in 
agriculture, The iron here produced sells for 6 seers the rupee (British 
currency). 


BATAPURA—Lat. 84° 10’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village lying a few miles north of Srinagar, the tabefl station of the 
Phak pargana. 
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BATGUND-—Lat, 33° 57’. Long. 75° 8, Elev. 
A large village in the Trdl valley, lying at the northern foot of the Multrag 
hill, the east spur of the Wastarwan mountain. 


BATGUND—Lat. 38° 39’, Long, 75° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated on the slope of the mountains on the northern side of the 
Shahabéd valley. It lies on the direct path from Vernég to the Bring 
pargana. ; 


BATIYAN—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 73° 34’, Elev. 
A village lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path towards Titwal. It contains five 
houses; both rice and dry crops are grown in the fields, which are much 
scattered ; a smal! stream flows down from the hills through the village, 


BATMALU—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 60’. Elev. 
This village, or suburb of Srinagar, is called Batama] Séhib by the Kash- 
miris. It lies ov the banke of the Dadh Ganga river, about half a mile west 
of the Sher Garhi, the intervening ground.being a level plain ; to the north. 
west atretches the wide expanse which is used as a parade ground, and to the 
west and south-west the Bimman Nambal or morass. A substantial sadal 
bridge spans the Dadh Ganga in the middle of the village, and there is 
another similar bridge at the end of the avenue of poplars, about 600 
yards to the north; this latter is about, 144 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth. 

There are some gardens and fruit-trees in the village, and much rice 
cultivation near it. 

An estimate of the population gives eighty houses inhabited by Muham- 
madan zam{fudars; twenty pandits, including two shopkeepers; one 
hundred sbal-béfs ; seven shopkeepers, Muhammadans; three washermen ; 
two watchmen; three messengers; tem sweepers; two blacksmiths; a 
carpenter; two cotton-cleausers ; four mdllas ; twelve pirzdas ; and fifteen 
houses inhabited by sepoys and their families. 

The suburb also containg three mosques, and the shrine of Batmalu 
Sahib. 

BATOLI—Lat. 33° 8’, Long. 75° 40’, Elev. 

A small village in Badrawé4r, containing about six houses; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south of the 
village of Kallain, the usual stage between Badraw4r and Doda. 


BATPU RA—Lat. 33° 58’, Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Suknf&g river, at the foot of 
the mountains north-east of the Tosha Maidén. This village seems to be 
identical with Kanyelhéma, which contains ono hundred and sixty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindare, ten shél-béfs, seven pandits, two 
bakers, and two banias. 
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When the rivers are in flood, the Suknég is said to be navigable for 
large boats as high up as Batpdra. 


BATPURA—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A small village situated at the foot of a spur from the range of hills on 
the north-east side of the Machipdira pargana; it lies on the road from 
Sopiir to Shalirah, and is watered by a small stream, a branch of the 
Dangerwari. 
The village is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains the zidrat of 
Babdwadin Gang Baksh. 


BATPU RA—Lat. 88° 43’. | Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A suburb of Shupion, called also Batgtind ; it lies to the north-west of the 
town, on the right bank of the Rembiéra, and contains about fifteen houses 
inhabited exclusively by Hindtis. Many of the houses are substantial brick 
buildings, 
North-west of the village is a suitable spot for encamping, well shaded 
by trees, and supplied with good water. 


BATTERGAN—Lat. 34° 32’, Long. 74°16’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, where there is a numerous colony of 
monkeys. It contains a ¢Aéna, and plenty of supplies are procurable. 
(Elmslie— Montgomerie.) 


BATU— 
A pargana of the Miraj division, lying on the right bank of the Rembiéra 
river, on the south-west side ofthe valley of Kashmir. Shupion is the 
tabsil and zilla station. 


BATO—-Lat. 88° 47’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A village containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the Maru 
Wardwan river, almost opposite the village of Wardwan. 
It lies on a small plateau above the left bank of the stream which flows 
down from the Margan pass; there is a kadal bridge across this torrent 
just below the village, 


BAWAN- Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Lidar river, containing a magnificent 
spring ; itis about 14 miles from the ruins of Martund, situated under the 
northern side of the karewa of Islamabdéd, from whence by the direct 
road it is about 5 miles distant. 

The spring, which is esteemed very sacred, gushes with impetuosity 
from a horizontal fissure in the limestone rock at the foot of the hills 
behind the village ; the water is received into tanks, which swarm with fish. 
There is a fine grove of chundrs in the village. Supplies procurable. 


BAWANJI—Pide “ Béyit,” 
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BAYLI—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 84’. Elev. 
A large village situated on the top of the hill north-west of Doda; it con- 
tains about thirty houses, two thirds of the population being Hindiés. 


BEAKAN—~Lat. 32° 41’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev, 
A small village in the Basaoli district, containing six or seven houses, situ- 
ated above the right bank of the Siowa river, near the junction of the Kad 
stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. Below the village there is 
a temporary bridge across the Siowa on the path to Sertal. 
Beakan lies to the west of the direct path between Basaoli and Bad- 
rawr, but cattle are required to take the road which passes through the 


village. 


BEHAT— 
A name of the chief river of Kashmir. (See “ Juzuum.”) 


BEI NALA~ 
A hill torrent which flows-southward about-2 miles to the cast of Réjpir. 


Water generally liea in the led. ( Wingate.) 


BEJA~—Lat. $2° 57’, Long. 75° 48’. Flev. 
A village lying south-east of Badrawér, on the road to Chamba, by the 
Pédri pass. The Nerd river is bridged beneath it. 


BELA ~ Lat, 38° 49’. Long. 74°21’, Elev. 
A small village about 16 miles north-east of Pinch, on the steep side of 
the mountain on the left bank of the Dali Nar stream, which here flows 
through a very narrow valley. Bela contains twelve houses inhabited by 
Gijars; there is a little dry cultivation and a few stunted walnut trees 


about the village. 


BELOH— Lat. 38° 31’. Long. 74° 33’, Elev. 
A small hamlet consisting of three or four shepherds’ huts, on the road 
between Rajaori and Aliabiéd Saréi by the Nandan Sar pags, 19 miles from 
Rajaori and 12 miles from Aliabad Sardi. The mountains here are long, 
smooth, and sloping, and in summer covered with magnificent pasturage. 
No supplies procurable ; fuel must be brought from 4 point a mile distant ; 
water abundant. The Rupri valley may be reached from Beloh in a short 
march by an easy road passing over the Darhal pass and by the Bhdg Sar. 


(Allgood.) 


BEM— 
The only caste division of the Ladékis. It consists of blacksmiths and 


musicians, who are considered low: with none of them will the ordinary 
Ladékis intermarry. (Drew.) 
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BERARU—Lat. 88° 5’. Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, inhabited by Hindés and Muhammadans, situated 
above: the right bank of the Nerd river, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village, about a mile to the north of it. There is a baraddrt 
in the village, and seven houses which are much scattered, and surrounded 
by cultivation. 


BHACHCH A—Lat. 84° 55’, Long. 76° 15’, Elev.. 


A village on the left bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistén). It 
contains thirty-six houses. (Ay/mer.) 


BHADARKASHi— 
Another name for Bhadarwéh (which the Hindds sometimes give it), 
derived, Drew thinks, from the sacreduess of a shrine on the river-bank 
opposite, 


BHADARWAH—See * Bavgawhr.” 


BHALA—Lat. 88° 4’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A small Mubammadan village, containing eight houses, on the road from 
Badrawér to Doda. It stands on the left bank of a small stream, which 
runs into the Bin Kad close to. its junction with the Nerd river. The Bin 
Kad stream is bridged between this village and Kallain, 


BHANIYAR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 13’, Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Harpetkai stream, where it empties 
itself into the Jhelum on the road between Uri and Naoshera. Supplice 
are scarce. From Bhaniyér, Srinagar may be reached by a path over the 
Sallar pass in five stages. 

East of the village, on the road about 2 miles from Naoshera, stands a 
magnificent ruia, one of the best preserved specimens of ancient architec- 
ture in Kashmir ; it ie a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindds, and is 
much frequented. (4//good— Growse.) 


BHAO—Pide “ Suummat ’Lunepa.” 


BHARA—Lat. 38° 3’. Long. 75° 40’, Elev. 


A village in Badrawér, lying on the slope of the hill above the right bank 
of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south-west of Kallain. It con} 
taing sixteen houses inhabited by Hindds. There is much cultivation 
around this village and in the valley generally, 
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BHATK OT—Lat. 38° 57’, Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A small village “bout midway between Eishmakan and Palgdm, prettily 
situated on the left bank of the Lidar. Some supplies proourable. 


BHEDRI KA GALI—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 78° 35°, Elev, 
A pass over the mountain range between the valley of the Kishan Ganga 
and Kéghén ; it lies at the head of the Pakote valley, and is traversed by 
a fair path, 


BHIMBAR— Lat. 82° 58’, Long. 74° 8’, Elev, 
A small town situated in the plains, on the right bank of a stream of the 
same name, which flows into the Chendéb near Wazirabéd, 

Bhimbar is about 29 miles north of Gujrat, 22 miles east of Jhelum, 
and 50 miles north-west of Sialkét, 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure from 
the plains for Kashmir; it is distant about 150 miles from Srinagar, by 
the Pir Panjal route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all except 
the south side, by low hills, about 500 or 600 feet in height. 

There ig an old Mogul saréi in the middle of the town, and a brick 
garhi or fort of no strength on the north; the former building is used as 
the thdna and district officer’s residence. 

To the south of the fown are two buildings for the reception of travel- 
lers ; there is also a good encamping gronnd:supplied with water from the 
nadi, This stream is usually shallow and fordable, but is liable to freshets. 
Supplies procurable. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent rdja; the last of 
the line, Sultén Kh&n, opposed Ranjit Singh’s designs upon Kashmfr, and 
is stated to have been blinded by réja Gulab Singh, 

The ruins of the palace of the old rajas of Bhimbar may be traced near 
the village on the left of the road towards Kashmir. A tonga rans when 
required to Gujrét. Ekkas are procurable, 


BHIMBAR GALI—Lat. 38° 33’. Long. 74° 16’. Flev, 
A pass over the range of hills between Rajaorf and the Mendola district of 
Pinch. 


BHOT KOL— 
A stream which rises at the foot of the Bhot Kol or Lanwi La leading 
into Sard, and forms one of the headwaters of the Maru Wardwan river, 
It flows in a north-westerly direction through a narrow valley ; the average 
breadth of its channel is from 100 to 120 yards, and in some parts it is not 
less than a quarter of a mile in width, and occupies the entire valley, 
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Huge blocks of anow atrew the banks, and the surrounding mountaing are 
sharp and rugged. The road into Sard by the Bhot Kol follows the 
course of this stream. The glacier in which the stream rises is about 6 
miles in length, with au average breadth of from three quarters to half a 
mile, stretching out, however, in some places to a mile and a half. It is 
much fissured in some parts of its course, and the scenery on either side is 
of the grandest description, This glacier is at an elevation of 13,500 feet, 
while the mountains rise on either side from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 
(Hervey—Bates.) 


BHOT KOL PASS—Lat. 34° 1’, Long. 75° 53’. Elev. 14,370’, 
Leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Siird district. It is 
a glacier pass. The road is closed for about six months on account of the 
snow. (Drew.) 


BHUGMUR— 
The name of the mountain range on the east side of the Trél valley ; the 
direct path to the Dacbinpara pargana aud: the Lidar valley lies over this 
range. 


BHOUMJO oz BUMZU o rBHAUMAJO— 
Lat. 38° 47’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 

These caves are situated on the left bank of the Lidar river, about a mile 
north of the village of Bawan; the largest is dedicated to Kaladeva, The 
cave-temple stands at the far end of a natural but artificially enlarged 
fissure in the limestone cliff. .The entrance to the cayern, which is more 
than 60 feet above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural 
doorway, and a gloomy passage, 60 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. 


BHUP SINGH PARI—Lat. 85° 47’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 4,380’. 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand, 
Water from the river very muddy, It was near here that a Kashmir force 
under Bhip Singh was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name, 
(Barrow.) 


BHURTPURA—Lat. 88° 87’, Long 74° 56’, Elev, 
A village in the Diosur pargana, lying about half a mile north-east of Kiri, 
BHUTNA— 
A stream which rises in the glacier of the Umasi La or Bardhar pass and 
flows into the Chenéb at Guldbgarh. At its junction with the Chen&b it is 
a large impetuous stream, and is here crossed by a good bridge. Zorawér 
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Singh crossed this bridge in 1834, with a force of 3,000 men, and took the 
fort of Chatargarh, which used to stand on the right bank of the Bhutna in 

* the angle between it aud the Chenéb. The river varies much in character ; 
but for the most part it flows with great rapidity over a rocky channel, and 
in one place forme a cataract of some eize. More than once, and always 
above the most rapid parts, it is tranquil, though still awift, and flows 
between gravelly islands. Above Kundhel there are traces of a fall of 
rock having dammed the river; the stream here passes over the talus (the 
cause of the damming) ia 2 cataract, while immediately above the valley 
opens, and the waters spread out almost into a lake. Farther up ia another 
instance of the same kind. Above Hamiri the stream is covered with snow 
for the most-part. (Thomson— Drew.) 


BHUTNA— 
A valley formed by the Bhutna stream in the district of Pédar. Com- 
mencing from the lower portion, patches of cultivation occur on both sides, 
and several hamlets of a few houses each ; some of the villages have walnut 
trees flourishing, but their fruit does not ripen well here. At one part 
there is an oak wood, which grows on both hillsides, Deodar had grown 
chiefly on the left bank above the oak, but it has all been cut down for 
timber. Alder, horse-chestnut, and ash grow too. The hillsides are the 
extremities of spurs from greater ridges; they themeelves show a fall 
of some thousand feet, but they are connected with much more lofty 
mountains, 18,000 to 20,000 feet high. Above Chishot, 8,200 feet, is a 
pine forest. Near Hamiri, 8,800 feot, the pine forest ceases, and the 
valley opens and has a more stony look ; the masses of rock that have fallen 
down from the cliffs above, or have been carried down in snowfalle, are 
very conspicuous. Around Hamiri there is much cultivation, with irri- 
gation. Beyond thie village the valley is open and bare, but very rocky 
and covered with Jarge boulders. There is no wood except in the ravines, 
where groves of poplar and walnut grow. The herbaceous vegetation 
on the bank is very luxuriant. The highest village of any size in the 
Bhutna valley is Machel (9,700 feet), 22 miles from the Chen&b. 
Around it is some cultivation ; and on the mountain-sides are some stunted 
deodars, but at 9,800 feet these altogether end. Sunjim, 11,000 feet, 
is the highest inhabited place ; here they grow wheat, peas, buckwheat, and 
the kind of barley called grim. Beyond thie the valley is open, and 
bounded on both sides by steep, rocky mountains, those on the right being 
partially wooded with birch, on the other side quite bare. About 2 
miles from Sunjém is a Jevel plain, nearly 2 miles in length, and at 
least half a mile in width. Small groves of willow are acattered over this 
plain.. The surface where free from snow is usually grassy ; and near the 
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lower end very swampy. At its upper end are two low ridges of boulders, 
evidently moraines ; and on the other side of these lies another plaia much 
more barren and desolate-looking than the previous one. ‘I‘hia plain is sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains, rocky and steep, the southern slopes of 
which, to a height of about 1,000 feet, are covered with birch. The 
upper part of the valley is closed by a glacier, over which lies the road to 
Padam in Zanskér. (See also “ Rourss’’,)—(Zhomson—Drew, in the 
month of June.) 


BIAFO— 

A glacier in the Mustaégh range running down into the Braldd valley to 
the east of Askurlé. It terminates at an elevation of 10,145 feet. Its 
broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for more 
than a mile and a half, completely hides the river (Braldd) which flows 
beneath it, the terminal portion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on 
the opposite sido of the valley. The Braldd is a tributary of the Shigar 
river, and the whole of the valley drained by this latter may be described as 
one great area of ice-bound;mountains, with long trains of ice debouch- 
ing out into the drainage lines: the glacier of Biafo forming the striking 
feature of this region. The average slope of this glacier is about 35° to 
4°, Montgomery says it is 54 miles long in an almost perfectly straight 
line. (Godwin-Ansten.) 


BIAHO— 
A river in Baltistén, which rises in the Baltoro glacier at about lat. 35° 
40’, long. 76° 10’, and runs into the Bralda river. At Burdomal, about 4 
miles from its junction with the Braldi, commence aome ugly slopes of 
clay and stones, having deep-gullies cut through them from the ravines 
above, At times these are the lines of watercourses. The sides of these 
gullies are very steep. After these slopes the river bed widens out to about 
1 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and. thick 
deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain sides, with a 
high face of cliff cut clean through wherever a ravine above occurs, At 
the foot of these cliffs are narrow belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass, 
The Biaho comes roaring out of an immense cavern in the ice-cliff at 
the foot of tbe Baltoro glacier. (See also “ Rovtzs”’.) (@odwtn-Austen.) 


BIANO—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Braldd (Baltistan). It contains 12 
houses. There is a rope bridge here. (4ylmer.) 


BIARUN-—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
A small village in Punch, lying at the mouth of a narrow valley on the 
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left bank of the Dali Nar stream, north-west of the Ndrpdr and Sang 
Safid passes, about 20 miles north-east of Pinch by a fair path. 

The village contains about twelve flat-roofed houses inhabited by Mu- 
hammadan zam({ndars. The cultivation is confined to dry crops, 


BICHLARI—= 

This river, which drains the Banibél district, is formed by the junction of 
the Mohu and Banihé) streams, which take their rise on the slopes of the 
Pansél range, and unite below the village of Nachilana; the Bichléri at firat 
flows in a south-east direction, until it receives the combined waters of the 
Pogal and Peristén streams by its left bank, when it takes a more westerly 
course through a narrow valley, and empties itself into the Chenab, in lat, 
38° 16’, long. 75° 12’, about 6 miles weat of Ramban. 

The road from Jami to Kashmir by the Banihdl pass lies along the 
banks of the Bichléri, which it crosses by bridges above Digdhol, below 
Rémed, and again just above the village of Gangna, 


BIEN—Lat. 35° 46’. Long: 75°28": Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 15 
houses, 

BIFLIAJ—Lat, 33° 37’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 


A small village between Th4na Mandi and Siiran, about 8 miles north of 
the Rattan Pir pass; it is picturesquely situated on the side of the hill, 
about 400 feet above the right bank of the Stiran river. 

Bifliaj is about 20 miles south-east of Panch. (Jnce.) 


BIHU— 
A pargana in the Miréj division, lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
south-east of Srinagar ; the tabsil station is at Pampir. 


BIJ-BEHARA oz WIJ-BEARA—Lat. 88° 47.’ Long. 75°9.’ Elev. 

An ancient town of considerable importance, built on both banks of the 
Jhelum between Islamabad and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 
by road about 6 and 30 miles, respectively; by river the distances are 
much greater. It lies about 9 miles by land above Awéntipir, the 
journey by boat occupying ten hours; from Shupion it is said to be 9 kos 
distant by the direct path. Bij-Behdra is the tahsil station of the Sare- 
mozebdla pargana. 

The houses, which number altogether about four hundred, have a very 
dilapidated appearance, are mostly built of sun-dried brick, in timber 
frames, and have pent thatch roofs; they are disposed in picturesque con- 
fusion, and extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the 
river ; but the town has very little depth, the high river banks quickly sub- 
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siding to tha level of the surrounding rice-fields. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, and hilly, and very dirty. There are numerous gardens in the 
town, which are irrigated by wells, in which the water rises to a level of 
about 20 fect from the surface. 

To the west of the town lies the Wahid Babdé Wudar, or table-land, on 
the edge of which grows a single tree, sacred to Mahadeo, and a place 
of Hindu worship. 

Near the middle of the town is a bridge across the Jhelum, which has 
here an average depth of‘about 6 feet; it is supported by three piers, and 
is 100 yards long and 17 feet broad. 

In construction the bridge is exactly similar to those at Srinagar. 

An inconsiderable portion of the town is built on the right bank of the 
river, north of the bridge. 

Bij-Behdra is famous for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the 
manufacture of blankets. 

The following is an approximate list of the houses, according to the 
trades and occupations of the inhabitante = 


80 Zamindars, Muhammadans, 6 Leather-workers, 
65 Shop-keepers, 7 Milk-sellers. 
15 5 Hindis. 2 Cow-keepers. 

8 Brahmins. 10. Fishermen. 
20 Pandits, 7 Fish-sellers, 
10 Goldsmiths, 8 Butchers. 

5 Bakers. 2 Musicians. 

5 Washermen. 2 Carpet-makers. 
9 Cloth-weavers, 3 Blanket-makers. 
5 Blacksmiths. TSaiad. 

4, Carpenters, 12 Mallas. 

1 Toy-maker. 40 Pir Zadas, 

2 Surgeons. 20 Fakirs, 


8 Physicians. 


There are ten mosques in the town; in that close to the east end of the 
bridge is preserved a slab, which was removed from the ruins in the Bad- 
shahi Bagh; the inscription, which is in Persian, relates that “by the 
grace of God, Daré Shukkd, on the 22nd day of the Ramzan, in the year 
of the Hijra 1060 (corresponding to A.D. 1650), in the reign of Shih 
Jahdn Badshéh, Ghézf, completed this building, which was erected under 
the superintendence of Daroga Muhammad Zabid Abul Hasan, of Samar- 
kand.” The site of the Bédshahi Bagh lies on the right bank of the river, 
to the south of the bridge; it is now a barley-field, the only traces of the 
royal garden heing the magnificent avenues of chundr trees, now past their 
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prime, and falling rapidly to decay ; the remains of the water-clannels and 
two masonry reservoirs exist, and the ruins of a beraddr¢ or pavilion near 
the bank of the river, 

The garden was aupplied with water brought from the village of Nan- 
gil, situated on the right bank of the Lidar, some miles to the south-east. 

At the south end of the garden, a long brick daraddrt has lately been 
built. 

There are eight z{érats in Bij-Behéra; of these, the shrine of Bé&bé 
Nassib-iid-din, Gh&zi, is the largest and most famous; it is situated on tho 
left bank of the river, towards the north end of the town, near the Jama 
Masjid. 

On the left bank of tho river, south of the town, shaded by some fine 
chunér trees, stands a new Hindi temple, built of white atone with gilt 
ornaments on the top; it is said to occupy the site of a very old temple, 
which was founded by Hari Chandar Rézan, one of the ancient kings of 
Kashmir. 

The Maharéja Guléb Singh made, it 1s said, a vow to erect a templo 
here, and placed a stone with bis own hands to mark the spot; but, dying 
before he had time to accomplish his purpose, the late mahardja determined 
to give effect to his father’s pious intentions ; the works were completed in 
1871. 

Near the temple, on the left bank of the river, is a dkarmsdia, and also 
a long row of brick buildings, intended for the accommodation of travellers 
of distinction. 

Supplies are abundant ; the Jhelum furnishes the best water, as, from 
the number of cemeteries in and about the town, that from the wells must 
be of very doubtful purity. 

Baron Hiigel states that Bij-Bebéra was one of the ancient capitals of 
Kashmir ; the name may perhaps be derived from Vijaya Para, the City of 
Victory, or from Vijaya Bijiri, a king who is believed to have reigned in 
this neighbourhood about 67 B.C, 


BILAUR—Lat,. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 17’, Elev, 

A hamlet scattered on the northern slopes of the Singipal mountain, about 
3 miles from the left bank of the Chenéb. It lies almost opposite to 
R&mbén, on the direct road from Jami to Kashmfr, and contains a small 
enclosure for the accommodation of the mabaréja when travelling. Sup- 
plies are procurable, but water is scarce. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindts of the Chatri caste. There are also 
a few Mubammadan families living in the village. 


BILERGU— Lat. 34° 41’, Long. 76° 13’, Elev. 
A village in the Drds valley, on the right bank of the Drae river, 5 miles 
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above Oltingthaug. Round it there are a good many poplar, willow, and 
apricot trees. (Thomson.) 


BILLATA—Lat. 38° 10’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 5,150’, 
Variously spelt—Balota (Thomson), Bilaut (Drew), and Bilhata. 

A small village on the Jamu-Srinagar route, 6 miles eouth of Rémbén 
on the Chenéb. Round the village are some very fine deodars. The bills 
ov all sides are richly cultivated, as far up as 6,000 feet, above which eleva- 
tion fine forest commences. 

Water scarce ; epace for camping ground cramped. (Zhomson.) 


BIN KAD— 
A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the enowy mountains west 


of Badrawar, and, flowing in a northerly direction through a fertile valley, 
empties itself into the Nerd river by ite left bank, in lat. 33° 4’, long. 75° 
40’, below the village of Bhala. 

This stream is usually fordable, bat is bridged between the villages of 
Kallain and Bhala, where the road from Badrawér to Doda crosses it, and 
also above Danda. 

The villages lying on the right bank of the stream are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindis. 

BIREGATI— 
A small stream, which, rising in the snowy mountains near the cave of 
Amrnath, flows into the Panjtarni streams, the headwaters of the Sind 
river, (Adoorcroft.) 


BIROK LA—Lat. 84° 28’, Long. 75° 23’, Elev. 
A pasa connecting Drés with the village of Gujrind in Tilail, It is 
said that ponies can go by this road in September, but are stopped early 
in the summer by the flvoded state of the rivers. (4ylmer.) 


BIRU— 
The name of a stream which flows into the Tawi; it is crossed by the road 
from Jami to Kashmir, about 2 miles nortb of Krimchi, and at that point, 
during the rains, the ford is about 60 yards wide, and waist-deep. 


BIRWA—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
The tahsil station 6f a pargana of the eame name, which is iucluded in the 
Patan zilla of the Kamréj division. 
The pargana lies on the south-west side of the valley, west of Srinagar, 
the village being situated at the foot of a table-land above the left bank of 
the Siknég river. Both the pargana and the village are called Birwa, 


BISH LA-—Lat. 84° 40’, Long. 738° 45’. Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Ganga and Kaghén valleys, 
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by which, during the summer months, there is a practicable path from the 
village of Darral, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Mandsi in 
Kaghén. 


BISIL—Lat, 35° 52’. Long 75° 27’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén on the left bank of the Basha river. There is a 
hot spring here depositing a great quantity of sulphur, forming a crust 
through which it bubbles to the surface. Vigne considers the tempera- 
ture to be about 160°. The quantity of water is very considerable, and the 
natives, aware of its purifying qualities, have erected a bath-house near. 
Jt contains 25 houses, (Vigne—Aylmer.) 


BITARH— 
A river in Pinch, which rises on the western slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Nflkanta pass, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, empties 
itself into the Pinch Tdi by its right bank, in lat. 33° 46’, long. 74° 7’, 
just south-west of the town of Pinch. 

The path from Pinch to Parl crosses this river by a ford, the passage 
being occasionally temporarily interrupted by floods ; the main road from 
PGoch to Kashmir, over the Haji Pir pass, follows up the bed of the river 
for about 10 miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream in numerous places, 

During the latter part of its course the stream divides into separate 
chaunels, flowing over smal! boulders, and drains a valley which is about 
half a mile in width, bounded by well-wooded hills of moderate elevation. 


BO—Lat. 33° 55’, Long. 75° 4. Elev. 
A small village situated at the foot of the southern slopes of the Wastar- 
wan mountain, about a mile’'sonth-cast of Awdntipir, on the path to Trél. 
The traces of ruins extend from this village to AwAntipdar, of which it 
is considered to form a part, ‘There are five houses in the village, also two 
springs, and some chunér and other shady trees about it. 


BOBAL (Ddrd, Bont) —Lat. 34° 38’. Long, 75° 12’, Elev. 
A camping ground in a valley of the same name, on the path between 
Badagdm, in Tilail, and the Shingo valley. It lies at the source of the 
Grati Nar stream. There are no habitations in the valley, but fuel and 
water are obtainable. 


BOBERNAG—Lat. 34° 29’. Long, 74° 17’, Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, lying high up in the Magabsanger gorgo, 
on the direct road from Hatmala to Magbam. ‘There is a fine spring in 
the village, which is always running. (Jlontgomerie.) 

BOGHDAN or BIAGDANG—Lat. 84° 48’, Long. 77° 5’. Elev. 9,800", 

{ approx, 
The most westerly village in Nubra. It lies on the right bank of the 
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Shyok, 200 feet above that river. It is a halting-place on the road from 
Léh to Skardu. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans, being a colony from Khurmang. 
The village contains 20 houses. Supplies procurable in. small quantities. 
Camping ground small. 

Towards Léh there is the choice of two routes :— 

I, Up the Boghdan valley, over a pass 14,200 feet high and chen 
down the Waris and Butbar valleys to the camp of Khoro on 
the right bank of the Shyok. Two marches. 

II. Up the right bank of the Shyok to Khoro camp. One march, 
The rond is certainly very bad in places, but not worse than 
many other parts of the Léh-Skardi route. In winter it 
is quite easy. 

Dr. Thomson describes a summer camping place up the Boghdan 
ravine, not Boghdan itself. (4ylmer.) 


BOLOK—VFide “ Karaxoram Mountains,” 


BOOGAN—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 78° 58’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, almost opposite Lalls, with which it is connected by a zampa bridge. 
‘There are nine houses in the village, inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. (Gagedteer.) 


BOORPH RAR—Lat. 34° 15’. Long::75° 6’. Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley; situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal, It is watered. by a stream which flows from the Kotwal 
mountain to the north-west ; it produces rice. 
The village contains a masjidjand ten houses, inhabited by zamindars, 
including a carpenter and a potter. ( Bates.) 


BOR-—Lat. 34° 42’, Long, 74° 1, Elev. 
A small hamlet in Upper Drawéar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Tali Lohat. 
During floods this village is cut off from all communication with the 
right bank of the river; but there is a path over tho hills to the south 
leading to Karen. 


BORKAN—~Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Brari Bal pass, about 18 miles north 
of Doda, on the path towards Kashm{r. It is situated about 2 miles north 
of Gay, on the top of the long spur which separates the two principal 
headwaters of the Luddur Kad stream. 

The village itself contains twelve families, ten being Hindds and two 
Kashmiri Muhammadans; the hamlet of Bata, which lies just to the 
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north, on the west face of the spur, contains four houses inhabited by 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

Borkan is the last village met with on the path leading into Kashmir 
by the Brari Bal pass. 


BORROGAM—Lat. 84° 83’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev, 
The largest village in the Tilail valley, is situated on the plateau above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the confluence of the Grati 
Nar stream. 

It is the ¢hdna station of the valley, and the thanddar who resides in 
the village is vested with magisterial powers. 

Borrogam contains a masjid, and sixteen houses which are clustered 
together for the sake of warmth and protection, in the manner peculiar to 
the Tilail valley. The inbabitants are all Muhammadan zam{fndara, There 
is much cultivation around the village, but no shade; the pleasantest situ- 
ation for encamping is under the trées on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, which is crossed by a Aadal bridge with balustrades, having.a span 
of about 76 feet; the descent to the bank of the river is exceedingly 
steep. 

Gulturri, a village in the Shingo valley, may be reached in four marches 
when the weather is favourable ; Mushki, in Drds, is the same number of 
marches to the east, by a good road said to be practicable for laden ponies. 


BORU—Lat. 33° 55’, Long. 74° 47% Elev. 
A small village lying at the foot of the spur about 5 miles north of Chrar; 
a stream, a branch of the Sang Safid river, flows through the village ; there 
13 also a spring under a chundr tree. 


BOSE—=Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, lying about half a mile east of the path 
between Sursu and Trail. 

It contains twenty-five houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 
and two by pandits. 

The Kumla Nag spring rises near the village, which is also well sup- 
plied with water from the stream which flows between it and the village of 
Laria to the west. 


BRAGAR—Lat. 35° 14’ Long. 76°. 14’. Elev. 8,800’, approx. 
A village in Khapélu, (Baltistan), on the right bank of the Shyok, situated 
at the junction of the Thallé Lamba with that river. ‘There is a great 
deal of cultivation round Bragar, and immediately below it is a very 
remarkable saline plain, grassy, and very swampy, and traversed by numer 
ous streamlets, It contains over a hundred houses, (Thomson—Aylmer.) 
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BRAKCHANG—Lat. 88° 24’, Long. 75° 49°. Elev. 


A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It contains $9 houses, 


BRALDU— 
A river in Baltistén rising in the Punmah glacier on the Mustégh range, 
about Jat. 35° 49’, long. 76° 2’, 

It flows into the Shigar river. At Dassi the river ie very rapid. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it here on a skin raft and was washed for some 
distance down the stream. Brooke crossed it by building a tempo- 
rary bridge of trees. Beyond Binsepi Gand the river was again 
crossed on a temporary bridge by Brooke, who describes the hills round 
Foljo as barren rocks with no trees, At Biaho there is a very shaky 
rope bridge. At Pakorah is another good rope bridge. About here the 
scenery is bold and grand, and the river being somewhat confined, goes toss- 
ing along among the huge blocks which strew its course. On the right bank 
at one place, and within a mile of each other, are three hot springs; their 
temperature, 137°, 122°,.117° Fahr., all sulphurous; the water issues in 
small quantities, yet enough to make a bath. At Chongo there is another 
rope bridge, 276 feet in length; it is very strongly made, but very slack, 
and the descent at starting and ascent on the other side are by no means 
easy ; nine ropes form the footway, with nine on either hand to bold by; 
the ropes are made of birch twigs. Here there is a fine spring of hot 
water. Near Askorlé the valley opens out. Here there ie another rope 
bridge, 270 feet in length, The Braldt is here a roaring boiling torrent 
of an ochre colour. The country is bare and rugged, the high points are 
covered with snow and glaciers fill the ravines, Six miles from Askorlé the 
river passes under the Biafo glacier, which covers it for 14 miles, Two 
miles from this the river turns north at its juuction with the Biaho stream i 
4 miles from this it is crossed by a rope bridgeat Dumordo. Onwards from 
this the river narrows to its source in the Punmah glacier. Many years ago 
the Biafo glacier produced one of those cataclysms to which the Upper Indus 
ig subject. The valley of the Bralda became wholly obstructed with ice, and 
the whole of the broad expanse above of sandbanks and lines of stream 
became converted into a deep lake, which extended several miles upwards, 
Thus it continued for some time, and when the waters at last broke 
through their icy Larrier, the damage done was considerable. The greatest 
flood chronicled occurred about two hundred years ago, when the village of 
Spanbd was quite destroyed. The grazing grounds of the villages on the 
right bank of the Braldd lie up the Thla Brok aud neighbouring ravines ; 
those of Askorlé are immediately above the village, whilst the villages 
further down have to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the 
camping spota of Tsok and Punmah. 
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The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are 
obtainable in the valley. They dress entirely in puttd, which they make 
themselves, Their knowledge of the world is almost limited to their own 
wild ravines; and though many of them have crossed the Mustdgh pass, 
few have been in the other direction beyond Skardd. 

During the winter monthe the men go in search of ibex, which they 
hunt with dogs. In several places there are small, strongly-built huts, in 
which the people place the venison, which freezes and keeps till they 
return to the village below. (Godwin-Austen.) 


BRALDU— 
An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd, It. is drained by the Braldi river (q.v.), 
the eastern branch of the Shigar. The upper portions of the valley and 
its branches are occupied by enormous glaciers. The principal crop is 
kanak ; a little jas and matta are produced ; walnuts grow well. 

Up the Braldt valley lies the road to tho Mustdégh pass. The upper 
portion communicates with Shigarwid the Skoro La, which becomes pass- 
able in July. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis, 

The tahsil station is Shigar. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Braldi. 





—— 



































a 
Name of eee Rroup of Bennet Houses, | Horses, | Shoop. aorned Remarks, 
Lye — a 
Biano, : . R 12 oe | 83 | 34 | 1 carpenter, 
Rambéra z . kK 6 a 46} 23 |1 = ditto. 
Yeedar . r R 10 oa 65 | 21 1 ditto. 
Chongo . . ‘ R 9 = 62; 15 
Tong wal A . . R 13 4 182 | 75 
Surongo . . ee 33 10 102] 35 
Askorlé , * * . R 18 163 | 63 
Steno. | yu | ay 105 | 43 
Mongran . . +; &L 9 40 | 15 | 1 smith. 
Kurps . 1). tl oa | 8 gz] 41 
Sino 5 ’ ° . L 14 93 62 
Hoto . . 5 . L 18 106 365 
Pokora . L 17 114 63 
Foljo L 4 125 45 
Goyongo L 6 41! 26 
j 
Tota 188 1,388 | 677 3 carpenters, 1 smith. 
(Rdja of Shigar-— Aylmer.) 
BRAM A—Lat. 33° 30’, Long. 76° 10’. Elev, 


A cluster of snowy peaks, having an elevation of over 20,000 feet, situated 
north-east of Kishtwar, on the borders of Zanskar. 
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They form a conspicuous object in the landscape of those entering 
Kashmir by way of Doda or Kishtwar. 


3RANGSA SASER on SASER POLU— 
Lat. 85° 2’ 43”. Long. 77° 50’. Elev, 15,2407, 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, at the north foot of 
the Saser pass. It is a small collection of stone-wall enclosures to protect 
the traveller and his cattle from the icy blasts that blow down from the 
Saser pass, and looks down upon the broad bed of the Shyok. No supplies, 
fuel, or grass here. The Shyok is forded opposite the camp. 

(Betlew— Trotter.) 
Norg.—There are two routes from Brangsa Saser to Daolat-Beguld{-~ 


(1) Summer route, east vid Bulak-i-Murghai and Dipsang plain, 
(2) Winter route, west cid Kumdan and Gapshan, up the Shyok river. 


BRANYEN—Lat 33° 50’, Long. 75° 36’, Elev. 
A village lying on the right bank of the Maru Wardwan river, about 2 
miles south of Suedramman, 
There are some trees and a little cultivation about the village, which 
contains seven houses and @ masjid. 


BRAR—Lat. 38° 487, Long. 75° 20% Eley. 
A village in the Khourpara pargana, north-east of Islamabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Shahkul canal. 

An excellent path, crossing the Metsij hill, connects this village with 

Gowran, in the Kuthér pargana. 

BRARIANGAN— 
The name of a stream, one of the headwaters of the river which flows in 
many channels through the Tra! valley; it rises on the slopes of the lofty 
range between the Lidar valley and the) Wular pargana, and is crossed by 
a kadal bridge just south of the village of Narastdn. 


BRARIANGAN—Lat. 83° 42’, Long. 75° 21%. Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthdér pargana, lying east of Achibal, at the 
mouth of the Halkan Gali, on the path to Nowbig. 

There are severa) springs in the village, the largest of which is esteemed 
sacred by Hinds. The village contains twenty-five houses inhabited by 
pandits, and also five Muhammadan families. 

BRARY BAL—Lat, 33° 23’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A mountain pass which lies at the extreme south-east point of the valley 
of Kashmir, and is crossed by the path from Doda. This route only 
becomes practicable when the summer is well advanced, and itis closed 
early in winter. 

The distance from Borkan, the last village met with in Kishtwar, to 
Choan, at the south-east end of the Shéhabad valley, is about 18 miles, 
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the ascent and descent both being steep ; there are no villages on the way, 
but wood and water are obtainable in places, 


BRARINAMBAL—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 61’. Elev. 5,236’, 
An expanse of water in Srinagar, adjuining the Dal lake, traversed by a 
branch of the Rainawari canal. 

From the northern edge of this morass the canal, called the Nali Mar, 
flows through the northern portion of the town; on the western edge lies 
the garden of Dilawar Khan. 


BRIMBAR—Lat. 83° 46’. Long. 75° 23’, Elev. 
A village in the Kuthér pargana, situated towards the east side of the 
valley ; it is watered by a branch of the Arpat. 
The houses, which are eight in number, are built of stone and wood, 
and have pent roofs covered with either shingle or thatch. The inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars. 


BRING— 
A pargana in the Islamabddzilla of the Miréj division ; the taheil station 
is at the village of Hokra, 

Bring is the name of the ornament or spire on the top of a masjid or 
zidrat ; it seems, therefore, probable that this pargana owes its name to its 
geographical position at the extreme end of Kashmir. 

The Bring pargana is a long and narrow valley, bounded by lofty bills ; 
it lies north-west and south-east, parallel to the Shéhabdd valley, which it 
greatly resembles, but is neither so thickly populated, nor is the rice cul- 
‘tivation so extensive, as the river by which it’is traversed sprends itself 
over a considerable surface, and.much of the land on the banks of its various 
channels is stony and unfruitful; willow pollards, however, abound on this 
land, and afford large supplies of fodder for the cattle during the winter. 

Great numbers of ponies graze in this valley, and silk-worms are reared 
in the villages towards the north-west end. The iron mines near Sof are 
the most extensive and profitable in Kashmir. 


BRING— 
This river, one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise at the foot 
of the Brari Bal, at the south-east extremity of the valley of Kashmfr, and, 
as the Tansan stream, flows in a north-westerly direction to the village of 
Wyl, up to which point it is usually fordable; it is there joined by a more 
considerable stream, which drains the Nowbig valley, and bending further 
to the west is augmented by the waters of the Kukar N&g springs, near the 
village of Hillar, uniting with the Arpat river just west of Islamabéd, 
During the winter months this river may be forded without difficulty, 
but wheo the snows are melting, it is a vast and impetuous stream, flowing 
through wide channels bedded with stones and small boulders. 
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There is a good kadai bridge over the river, just above the village of 

Urigém, south-east of Sof. 
BRINGHIN—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° &’. Elev. 

A village which, with Lannor, lying about a mile to the north-west, gives 
its name to a small valley in the mountains between the Diosur and Shéha- 
bad parganas, 

It contains about twenty houses, which present rather a dilapidated ap- 
pearance, but are delightfully situated on sloping turf shaded by beautiful 
trees. The village is well supplied with water by a stream from the hills. 


BRINGHIN-LAN NOR—Lat, 33° 35’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A small valley containing the villages of Bringhin and Lannor, beauti- 
fully situated in the mountains between the Diosur and Shahabéd par- 
ganas. The valley is well watered, and rice is extensively cultivated; the 
locality seems particularly favourable to the growth of the vine. Vigne 
mentions that wine was formerly made here in great quantities, 
The Bringhin-Lannor valley maybe reached by a good road from 
the village of Krew, in the Shéhabid pargana; the distance is about 
4 miles, the path lying by the Khund valley and the village of Rozlu. 
BRINNAR—Lat. 93° 89’. Long. 76° 26’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the ledge of the hill above the left bank of the 
Nowbtg stream, almost opposite the village of that name, 
The houses, of which there are four, and a masjid, are constructed of 
timber, with pent shingle roofs, 


BRINT—Lat. 38° 41’. Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A dirty village, surrounded ‘by. rice-fields, situated about 2 miles west of 
Achibél, with which place it is connected by a raised pathway. 

There are numerous mulberry and other fruit-trees about the village; 
silk-worms are reared in the place, but not to any great extent, The 
inhabitants number thirty families of zamindars, two barbers, two watch. 
men, two dyers, two millas, three shopkeepers, a carpenter, a potter, a 
leather-worker, two cow-keepers, two milk-sellera, a tailor (a Peshdwarf), 
and a fakir, a native of Arabia, In the adjoining hamlet of Batpira, 
which is considered a part of the same village, there are fifteen houses 
inhabited by pandits, and two by Muhammadans, 


BRIOUND—Lat. 32° 46’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A small Hindi village in the Basaoli district, containing about four 
houses ; it is situated on the left bank of the Siowa, to the south of a spur 
of the mountain which overbangs the stream, 


BROKPAS— 
A name given by the Baltia to the Dérd communities dwelling among 
them in the country south-east of Haramosh. Biddulph gives the best 
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account extant of these isolated fractions of the Dard race, and the follow- 
ing description is taken entirely from bis “ ‘Tribes of the Hindi Kush.” 

“Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondé aud 
Skardd districts, and in a large proportion in Khurmang and Himbaps,* 
are,asis shown in the accompanying table, Shins, Yashkins, and Dims, 
who speak Shina :— 























Rony, Shin (Ror.) Yaahkln. Don, Dalits. 
Rondt, . 7 «| None 1 per cent.| 12 per cent.) 1:6 por cent.) 86°5 per cent. 
Skardu ‘ p . ‘a ob, 6, A few houses.) 92 a 
Khurmang . a : “a 23 +9 12 ae 5 per cent. 60 Ps 


Himbaps . . . ” 62 ” 13 » 1 hi RD) is 











But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken ‘in Rondit and 
Skardd, is the Astorf, while in the Khurmang and Himbaps districts that 
of Chilés-Dirél is in use. These-people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltis, who eal) them Brokpas, ‘ highlanders,’ 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain-sides, while the lower— 
that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis. Mr. Drew, overlook- 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistan 
by suggesting that they came over the passes from Nagar and settled 
among tho Baltfs, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina 
language spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brokpas 
is, no doubt, the true one, About the beginning or middle of the eeven- 
teenth century the Makpon{ ruler of Skard@ was Ahmad Shih, who had 
four sous. The eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardd, and, 
by the aid of his brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as 
Chitrél, The three younger brothers were eventually established in Khur- 
mang, Rondd, and Astor, and founded the families which ruled in those 
places with more or less independence till the conquest of the country by 
the Dogrés. The Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike 
expeditions of the four brothers, they were carried off from their own 
countries, Astor and Childs, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by the different dialects of 
Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas are to be 
found in Shigar and Khapélu, the princes of which places do not belong 
to the Makpon family. Had they found their way into Baltistdn by the 
* The district drained ty the Shingo river is included in the Kbhurmang district, and is 
’ chiefly inhabited by Hrokpas. Himbaps is the name given by the Baltis to the Drés district, 
which by the Brokpns is called dumus. 

+ The village of Doro is the only one in tho Bondi district in which the Gilgit dialect of 


Shina is spoken. 
t Makpon is the family name of the princes of Rondi, Astor, and Kuurmang. 
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route suggested by Mr. Drew, Shigar is the district ia which they would 
now be most numerous. 

“Towards the Brokpaa the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, asthe Shins occupy towards the Yasbkine elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 
system among themselves, The distinctive term of ‘Shin’ is rarely 
used, The name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call them- 
selves is ‘ Rom,’ which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge themselves to be 
long to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &., but divide themselves into 
four sub-castes— 


1, Sharshing, 3. Doro, 
2. Gabur, 4. Yudai, 


who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst them- 
selves. This probably represents a state of things which once existed in 
the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
term ‘ Rom’ is the one applied tothemselves by our English gipsies; it 
would be curious if any connection could be traced between them and the 
Shins. 

“The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Khurmang 
and Himbaps, are also called Bruska. This is almost the same name 
as that by which the Yashkfn caste still call themeelves, as already men- 
tioned in Hunza and Nagar. 

“ Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Balt{s, though practised, is not 
common, The children are called according to the father’s race, but the 
two races live alongside each other with little intermixing. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
Dérd customs, It is not the intention to enter into avy detailed account of 
the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard customs than casual intermar- 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

“Ta the Indus valley, above Khurmang, Mr, Drew gives the names of 
ten villages of Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr. Shaw’s papers. From the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistén Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language in conversing with them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest concerning them as compared with other Dérd communities :—- 


“ While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves with a caste-like 
fooling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only recently and very super. 
ficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neighbours. Tho greater part of the tribe 
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is thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistén have become Musalmfn.” 
° « e e * * ° ° 


“ Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is an eseentially 
Dard peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike Hindda, they consider that 
animal's touch contamination, and, though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, 
they scarcely handle them at all, Calves they seem to hold aloof from atill nore. They 
use forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not 
drink cow's milk (or touch any of ite products in any form) ; and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugoance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal 
they eo condemn. When asked whethor thcir abstaining from drinking the milk and 
eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence such as that of the Hivdds, they say that 
theie feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is Jooked upon as bed, not good, and if one 
of them drank its milk they would not admit him into their houses. 

“Thus although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhista, yet their real 
worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lhaemo (goddess) of Dab. Hor 
name ia Shising-mo. A cortain family in tho village supplics tbe hereditary officiating 
priest.” 

° ° * * e * ° e 


**In each house the fireplace consiats of three upright stones, of which the one at the 
hack of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in height. On this stove they 
place an offering for the Lha-mo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. 
They algo place there the first-fruits of tho barvest. Such is their household worabip. 

“ Besides this apirit-worvbip, which is their tribal religion, they have a euperficial 
coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cyclea,—that ie, forty or fifty years 
ago,—after a war between Shigar and Ladak, when their country was occupied by the 
Ladék army, tho lamas converted them, The head lama st the monastery of 
Skirbichan, farther up the river, told me, however, that it was only somo twelve or 
fifteen years ago that the Brokpas were converted by lamas from his monastery, who 
went on begging-tours amongat them, But this may have been mere revival. At 
any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist 
‘monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of 
Tibet.” 

* ° s e ° « ° e 


“Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these Brokpas in 
hia ‘Jamd and Kashmfr,' is, J think, mistaken in supposing that they have no caste as 
the other Dérda have. I have heard of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may 
call those of priesta, cultivators, and artizans. 

“Reversing the custom of the Hindds iu the matter of marriage, the lower caste 
may tuke wives from the higher, but not vice versd (except in the case of the priests). 
Probably, as a consequence of this, a married daughter is nevor allowed to re-enter the 
house of her parents, and may not. touch anything belonging to them. After three 
generations of marriages with the higher oaste, the progevy are admitted into it. 

“ Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu.” 

° ® ° « e C) e e 

“It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their neighbours, 
They will not eat with the Tibet4n Buddhists or Musalméas, or other outsiders, nor will 
they allow these to come near their cooking-places. The caste prejudice seems to 
originate on the side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses ; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning juniper. No 
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Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Tibet&n; nor will he est fish or 
birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the Tibetdns they 
would purify themselves with the smoke of the ‘shukpa’ before entering their houses 
again.” 


e * 2 ® ° * * e 


“80 much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpna. But the villages of the same tribe 
which lie exposed to Musalman influence down the Indua on the two roads leading north- 
weat and south-west respectively, have all boen converted to Islam. Of the settlements on 
the former roxd—that down the Indus—and in side valleye near it, the village of Ganok 
is entirely inhabited by Musatmén Brokpas, while those of Dange}, Marul, Chulichan, 
and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by Musalmén (Shfa) Brokpas and partly by Baltf 
(Tibetdn Musalmdn) of the same sect. Below this the population ie entirely Baltf. On 
the other road—that across a low pass south-weatward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo 
and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Musalmén Brokpas and partly by Musalm4&o 
Tibetdns from the adjoining district of Purik. These Musalmdn Brokpas on both roads 
speak the Dah dialect aud dress like the Dah people, and keep apart from the Mueal- 
wndén Tibeténs, both in matters of marriage-and eating. But they have no caste inequal- 
ities amongst them like their non-Musalman kinsmen, and generally they do not object 
to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seams to be.a relic of the Brokpa prejudice 
against the cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

“The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestic fowl] shows their 
kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, aud the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and 
nut of reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter it has not sprung into 
existence since their conversion to the faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the 
race. The form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved aynong thei, 
appears to be identical with that of which the traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the 
reverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dah-Hanu Dérde eti}! 
closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having been recently introduced among them, 
has penetrated only skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably {little 
changed from thoir pre-Buddhistic state, proving what can otherwise only bo a matter of 
inference and conjecture, that the roligionjof the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc- 
tion of Ielam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict caste systom among them, 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw, ie particularly noteworthy, though the revernal of the xystem 
by which higher castes take wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious, 
Tho maintenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence amung the Shins of some type of 
Brahminiem. Mr. Shaw speake of them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name 
applied to them, either by Baltis or by the Brokpas of Drds. I was told that they call 
themselves Arderkuro, and by the Baltfs they are named Kyango. The latter recognire 
thein to be of the same stock as the other Brokpas, though theee do not acknowledge 
them aa kinsmen. 

“Mr. Drew mentions 2 tradition existing among them that they came from the west 
ward, and suggesta that they belong to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may 
see in them the relica of the race which once occupied the whole Indus valley between 
Léh and Gilgit, and to which the Balt{s of the present day are indebted for their infu- 
sion of Aryan blood.” (Biddulph.) 

“Whenever the Dérds are in contact with Baltfe or with Bhots, these other call them 
(whether Muhammadan or Buddbist Dérde) Brokpa or Blokpa. The word Brok or 
Blok means iv Tibetin a high pasture ground, and Brokpa or Blokpa must mean 
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‘highlander.’ Presumably the Dérds firat came in contract with (ue Raltfe by coming 
over the passes and settling in the higher parts of the valleys,” (Dreto, p. 433.) 


BROK PA—MAGJO—TANDAL—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 


A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistén). It is said to contain 
a hundred ard twenty-nine houses. 


BROR— Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 73° 81’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 3 
miles north of Mozafarabdd, on the path towards Titwal, 
A stream flows down through the north end of the village, which lies on 
a ledge at the foot of the hills, The inhabitants are Muhammadan zam{in- 
dare, and number four families; there are also four mills in the village. 


BUBAR—Lat, 86° 9’. Long. 78° 53’, Elev. 6,000’. 
A village fort in Puniél, on the left bank of tho Gilgit river, opposite 
Gulmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. Itis a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit-trees'about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultivation, ©The fort is reckoned a strong one. (Drew), 


BO DIL—Lat, 33° 80’, Long. 74° 427 Elev. 14,)20’. 
The Bidil or Sedau pass crosses the Paneél range towards the south-west 
corner to the valley of Kashmfr, north of the province of Naoshera. 

The distance between the village of Budil and Sedau, # v'llaye situated 
about 6 miles south-west of Shupion, is 85 miles, the pass lying about 
midway. The road is good, except the part near the summit, which is 
very steep, the path crossing over snow, which never entirely melts. 

The pags is open from May to the beginning of November, and is much 
used, (dligood——Montgumerie.) 


BU DIL—Lat, 33° 23’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 

A large village consisting of about fifty houses compactly built, lying in a 
district of the same name on the southern slopes of the Pans4l range, north 
of Naoshera ; it ie connected with Guléhgarh to the east by a very fair 
path, quite practicable for horses, and is distant 36 miles eouth of Sedau, 
in the valley of Kashmir, the road lying over the Bidil or Sedau pass, A 
fow hundred yards south of the village, which stands on the right bank of 
the #a/a, isa small equareebastioned fort, in rather a bad condition, There 
are a few Mubammadan families residing in the village, but the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts are Hindus ; they 
are described as a small, wretched-looking set, who appear to suffer much 
from fever. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about the village, aud supplies 
are plentiful, (4l/good—Montgomerie.) 
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BUDKUL— 
This river, called also the Bandipiira 2a/a, takes ita rise on the lofty moun. 
tains between Haramuk and the Girais valley, and flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction, through the Khuihama pargans, empties 
itself into the Wular lake. 
Tt is crossed by a bridge between Watpira and Bandipura, and may 
also be forded. 


BUDURMUNU—Lat. 88° 84’. Long. 75° 16’, Elev, 
A small village containing six houses, situated on the south-west side of the 
Shéhabéd valley, about 3 miles north-west of Vernég. About half a 
tile beyond the village there is a defile which leads up to the cave of 
Munda ; the ascent ia said to be rough and steep, and about 2 sos long. 
(Ince.) 


BUGRA—Lat. 88° 57’. Long.-74% 45’, Eley. 
A large village containing twenty-five houses, situated about a mile north- 
west of Drigam, on a stream from the Yechara river. 


BUILLUNDER (Dard, Butiéx DourG)——Lat. 34° 32’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, on the path towards Dris, It contains a masjid and aboat 
twelve houses. : 


BULACHI—Lat. 36° 43’. Long. 74° 51’, Elev. 
A village on a torrent of the same name, which joins the left bank of the 
Indus. It consists of eight houses. Communication with it is very difficult, 
but in winter a bridge is thrown across the Indus near this point. (dylmer.) 


BULAKCHI—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 11,500’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 13 miles east of 
Shaéhdula, Grass and fuel procurable. 

There are some jade quarries near here, at the base of the Kuenlun 
range. The excavations extend over several small knolls or spurs, and 
are all superficial. These spurs are covered with a loose, gravelly detritus, 
beneath which is concealed the rock in which the jade forme veins of very 
varying thickness, colour, and quality. The quarries have Leen abandoned 
since the overthrow of the Chinese rule in Kashgér in 1863. (Bellew—— 
Trotter.) 


BULAK-I-MURGHAI os MURGHI—Lat. 35° 5’. = Long, 77° 51’. 
Elev. 15,200’. 
A halting-place between Brangsa Polu and Kizil Angus, on a stream whiob 
flows from the Dipsang plains into the Sbyok river. Between Murgbai 
and, Kizil Angus the road is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. 
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Dr. Stoliczka died here on the 19th June 1874, on the return journey 
of Sir D, Forsyth’s mission from Yarkand, after having crossed the Kara- 
koram pass and the bleak Dipeang plains. 

The winter and summer routes from Léb to Yérkand unite here. 
( Trotter — Bellew.) 


BULDA— 
A pargana in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla of the Miréj division; owing to its 
limited extent and nearness to the city, it possesses no tabsil station. 


BOLI—Lat. $8° 56’. Long. 75° 8%, Elev, 
A village lying in the middle of the valley, rather more than a mile west 
of Trél. Rice is extensively cultivated in the surrounding district, which 
is low and swampy, the village standing on high ground shaded by fine 
trees. There are about, ten houses, surrounded by vegetable gardens, which 
are enclosed with mud walls, 


BULLAN—Lat. 35° 19’. Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 
A village containing eleven houses, on the left bank of the Astor river, 
a few miles above the fort. It is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is divided into several hamlets. 


BUNDAR PASS—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev, 15,060’. 
A paes over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watershed connecting Bunar with 
Sharidi. The path leading to it from the Sharidi side is quite unfitted 
for laden animals. It is said to be open for six months. (Aydmer.) 


BUNGLA BUL—Lat. 84° 437, Long:.75°. Elev. 
A store-house and encamping ground, situated on the riglit bank of the 
Birzil stream, 10 miles north-east of the Gurais fort, on the road to 
Skardi. Vigne remarked that opposite this place the stream had apparently 
worn away the limestone rock to a depth of 150 feet. 


BONJI on BAWANJI—Lat. 85° 38’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev, 4,631’. 
A village on the left bauk of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to bave contained eight forta, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only two hundred houses, and 
it was then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation. 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the meuns of the 
poor inhabitants. The Kashmir goverament has, however, taken the 
place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
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present it only contains the remains of a colony of convict horse-stealers 
and a small garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The 
place is, however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the 
Indus, There is a fort which was built by the Dogrés, and is manned by 
about seventy men, with about as many more in barracks outside. 

It is an irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine, and is very 
strong on that side. A curtain divides the fort into two upequal parte, 
The garrison live in huts, chiefly in the southern part, the other being 
occupied by a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east corner with 
embrasures. The armament consists of a 3-inch brass gun and six sher- 
backas. The western face, with several round bastions, overlooks the 
Indus, The fort is built of rubble and mud, and on the east and north- 
east is 60 encroached on by a thick plantation of fruit-trees, chiefly mulberry 
and apricot, as to be easily assaulted, 

‘The valley here is warm and dry. With irrigation two crops can be 
raised. In winter snow eeldom_fallg. The mountains round are lofty, 
rocky, and hare, which increases the summer heat. There ie a fall of about 
600 feet to the Indus, which has here, when in flood, a width of 300 yards, 
The water flows with a ewift current, and ig very deep. The ferry ie about 
a mile above the fort, and just above where the Sai sa/a joins the Indus, 
Three boats and one skin raft were in use, June lst, 1888, ‘The boats 
were strongly built, propelled by paddles and capable of carrying twenty 
men, of tweaty maunds, or four horses, besides the crew. There are fifteen 
boatmen, nearly all Kashmirfe, who declare they are forcibly sent from the 
valley of Kashmir, have to remain for three years, and are not allowed to 
Ramghét bridge. The passage iu summer is often very difficult and pass 
the sometimes dangerous. 

In case of military operations in the Gilgit direction, a fying bridge 
would be the best method of crossing the Indus here. The current is too 
strong for any other form of bridge ; 800 yards of wire rope would have to 
be taken up. 

Opposite Biénjf and on the left bank of the Indus is a ravine bearing 
the same name. At no great distance this ravine opens out, and there are 
a considerable number of flat spots suitable for summer camps. (Mayor 
Ward.) There is an intermediate telegraph station here between Gilgit 
and Astor. (Biddulph—Drew—Tanner—Barrow—Aylmer.) 


BU RAN—Lat, 34° 10°, Long. 74° $7’. Elev. 


A village lying at the foot of the table-land just: east of Patan, near the 
edge of the Pambarsar morase. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and 
includes three mahallas, or districts: Um-Béran, containing twelve houses ; 
Ban-Biiran, ten houses; and MillapGr-Bidran, eight houses. In fiscal 
matters Um-Biran is considered as part of Palballan. 
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BURANAMBAL—Lat 84° 80’, Long. 74° 2’, Elev. 
A village lying in a mountain valley west of the Uttar pargana; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Badkhol stream, one of the headwaters 
of the Kamil river. 
This village has been inhabited by Kashmirfs for the last sixty years; 
before that the inhabitants were from Bhutén. (Montgomerie.) 


BURCHATHANG—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 79° 13’. Elev. 17,425’. 
A halting-place on the Changohenmo route, between Nischu and Tso 
Thang. No wood or grass procurable. Camp on small stream, which 
flows from the south, Road from Nischu good, following the left bank of 
the stream. (Jodnson.) 


BURJI LA~Lat. 35° 35’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev, 15,878’. 
A pass in Baltistén between Skardi and the Deosai plains. The sscent 
from Skardd is very fatiguing, up a rough, stony slope. (See also 
‘© Rourgs.”) 


BURNAI—Lat. 84° 87’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A small village at the west and of the Tilail valley, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, opposite the junction of the Lahan-i- 
thal stream. It contains a masjid, and six houses inhabited by Muham- 
madan zam({ndars. 

The rosd from Tilail to Giirais passes up the bed of the Kushpat 
stream, about half a mile to the north-east of the village; but when tho 
water is low, an active, unladen man can, it is said, reach the Girais 
valley along the bank of the river, which here flows in a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by precipitous pine-clad mountains. 

BURNI~ 
A stream which runs from the Veshat,.on the southern edge of the Shupion 
wudar, (Montgomeric.) 


BURPHRAR—Lat. 84° 157’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A villago in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows down from the 
Kotwal mountain to the north-west, and it produces rice, The village 
contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamfodars, including a 
carpenter and a potter. 

BURTSI—Lat. 35° 10’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 16,000’. 
A halting-place on the Karakoram route to Yérkand, between Bulak-i- 
Murghai and Kizil Angus, on the Dipsang plain. (Drew.) 

BURTSI—Lat. 36° 5’, Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 
A halting-place on Hayward’s route by the Changchenmo valley, about 30 
miles from Niechu and 24 miles from Kizil Jilga, and north-west of Tso 
Thang. (Drew.) 
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BURU—Lat. 34° 32’, Long. 76° 12’, Elev. 
A village said to contain 20 houses in the Kartze division of the Drés ilaka 
(Baltistdn), 


Tt lies on the left bank of the Strd river, vouple of miles above the 

Kargu fort, (Aylmer.) 

BORZIL—Lat. 34° 50’. Long. 75° 8’ Elev. 10,740’. 
A store-house and camping place, situated at the limit of the forest, on the 
right bank of the stream at the northern extremity of the Gurais valley on 
the road to Skardi; it lies 26 miles north-east of Girais fort, and 58 
miles south-west of Skardi, Two defiles are continued from this spot , 
that on the east leads to the table-land of Deosai ; the other, which is more 
in a line with the ascent, leads over lofty mountains to Astor. 

Vigne states that on approaching the Stakpi La, otherwise called Bérzil 
or the Birches, the limestone suddenly ceases, and ia succeeded by a forma- 
tion of granite, 

These regions present as wild and grey a scene as any painter could 
wich for, made up of a confusion of snowy.summits and hoary precipices, 
broadly relieved in one place by the deep rust colour of the ironstone rock, 
the chaotic masees with which the whole valley is thickly covered, the 
streams of the incipient Kishan Ganga dashing over and amongst them, 
with the milk- white and delicate stems of the birch tree in full leaf trem- 
bling amidst their descending violence. 


BURZIL— 
A stream which drains the east end of the Gurais valley; it rises on the 
southern slopes of the Dorikiin pass, and flows almost due south until joined 
by the Nagai stream from the east, when it bends to the south-west, and, 
receiving the waters of the Gighal-by ite right bank, emptios iteclf into the 
Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 84° 38’, long. 74° 55’, below tho village of 
Achur, about 2 miles east of the Girais fort. 

In the neighbourhood this stream is commonly known as the Sind; the 
main road to Gilgit lies along ite right bank; it ie usually fordable, except 
for about three months in the year during the height of summer; 1t 18 
bridged near the Burzil store-house, by the Ni&t bridge below the village of 
Didgay, and by the Kutubut bridge about 2 miles above the village of 
Tseniél ; there is frequently also a bridge at this latter village, on the path 
to the Tilsil valley. In winter thestream freezes, and the inhab:tants of 
the valley are then accustomed to use it asa road. 


BORZIL— 
A stream which takes its rise on the north slopes of the Réjdiéngan ridge 
between Kashmir and Girais, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 89’, long. 74° 45’, 
below the village of Kanzalwan. 
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The high-road to Gurais, Astor, and Skardi lies along the bed of this 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge just south of Kanzalwan. 

The stream appears to be locally better known as Zotkusu. The valley 
is a narrow defile, enclosed by mountains thousunds of feet high; and is 
very subject to avalanches, which form snow-bridges all along the course 
of the river. (Barrow.) 


BUTWOR—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 54’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south- 
east of Srinagar. It is said that in ancient times a canal communicating 
with the city waa cut from below this village to avoid the sinuosities of the 
river. 


BYICHA—Lat. 35° 33’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondt (Baltistén). 
It lies along the right bank of the Indus, where that river flows north 
and south. It includes the villages of, Hamora, Tungus, and Girbedas, and 
has about 20 houses. (Ay/mer.) 
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CAYLEY’S PASS on CHANGLUNG. YOKMA— 

Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 79° 5’. Elev. 19,280’, 

Ts crossed on the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley to the Kara- 
kash river, between Gogra and Niachu. 

Dr. Henderson crossed this pass when proceeding with the first mis- 
sion to Yérkand in 1870. After leaving the hot springs, which are 8 miles 
north of Gogra, he says: “ We now found it difficult at times to keep to 
the proper route, for the valleys all looked very similar to one another, 
We were greatly assisted by small piles of stones erected at every quarter 
of a mile or so by Dr. Cayley’s men, who had preceded us, 

‘© On July 30th we started to cross a pass to Gnischu, }6 miles distant, 
The thermometer was at 18° F. The ascent was very gradual and easy, 
except for 2 miles near the top. 

“This pass, a new and easy one; having been discovered by Dr. Cayley, 
we afterwards distinguished by the name of ‘ Cayley’s pass.’ It is to the 
east of that taken by Messrs. Shaw and Hayward. There was no snow 
on the pass itself, and very little on the hills near it, 

* Two roads branch off from this road towards Khoban; the best of 
these strikes to the north from Sumgal.” | (Henderson.) 


CHACHATA—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A village lying on the upper road and nearly midway, between Doda and 
Rémbén. Ut contains about: fifteen houses, most of the inhabitants being 
Hindis. 


CHACK—Lat. 34° 35’, Long, 78° 57’, Elev, 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Gangs river. It coutains a masjid and eleven houses, seven of which are 
inhabited by Kashmirf Muhammadans and four by Gijare, This village 
seems to be considered a part of Sharkét, from which, however, it is sepa- 
rated by a spur lying about a mile to the uorth-east, 


CHADARTASH oz “ TENT STONE ”—~ 
Lat, 35° 45’, Long. 78° 2’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route north of the Karakoram pass, 
situated between Kizil Taégh and Wahéh Jilga, on a tributary of the Yar- 
kand river close to its source. No water or grass between this and Mélik- 
shih. The river-bed is almost dry. (Shaw, June 2614.) 


CHAGRA—Lat. $4° 5’, Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 15,090’. 
A halting-place, near the north end of the Pangong lake, on the Chang- 
chenmo route, 106 miles from Léh, There are one or two stone huts here. 
Grass plentiful, and fish in the stream, 
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There is a well-known grazing ground near Chagra, and thousands of 
sheep and shawl-wool goats are kept here all the year round. 

Wild lavender bushes are very plentiful. All oultivation ceases here. 
(Trotter—dohnaon.) 


CHAHAL—Lat. 32° 53’. Long. 75° 8", Elev. 
This village consists of a few scattered huts, about 14 miles north of 
Daneal, in the province of Jami. It is surrounded by extensive culti- 
tion. 


CHAJOSH JILGA—Lat. 35° 26’, Long. 78° 0’, Elev. 15,963’. 
An encamping ground, 160 miles north of Léh, on the Karakoram route 
to Khot&n, 23 miles from Mélikehéh and 10 miles from Balti Brangsa. 
No grass or fuel procurable. (Johnaon.) 


CHAK—Lat. 38° 45’, Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 
A village in the Mandi district, lying near the eastern extremity of the 
Pinch valley, about 7 miles-from the town, on the path to Mandi, from 
which it is distant about 5 miles. There are some shady trees in the 
village, which contains twenty-five houses inhabited exclusively by Muham- 
madans. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 


CHAKARKOT—Lat, 85° 44’, Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 5,060’. 
A village of twenty houses in the Gilgit district on the right bank of the 
Sai nala (g.v.), which is here crossed by wooden bridge, 30 feet long. 
The road to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkét and crosses 
the watershed. The bouscs here are all built of boulders, The place is 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation, and fruit-trees are numerous. 
A small, but good, encamping ground. ( Barrow.) 


CHAKOTI—Lat. 34° 7’. Long, 78° 56’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Uri and 
Hatian, on the Mari route into Kashmir. There is a single-storied bun- 
galow for the accommodation of travellers. A few supplies procurable ; 
water abundant. 


CHAKR—Lat 82° 59’. Long. 75° 44’. Flev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountain a little distance north- 
west of Badrawér. It consists of about twelve houses, and has a mixed 
population of Muhammadans and Hiudis. 


CHAKR TALAO CAMP—Lat. 34° 2’, Long. Elev. 18,890’. 
On the Changchenmo route, between Tankse and Lukung, a small shal- 
low pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it, 
There is a considerable amount of grass near, and large herds of burél are 
found here in the spring. (Trotter-—Ward.) 
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CHALNA—Lat, 88° 6’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A very scattered village, inhabited by Hindds of the Chatri caste; it lies 
between Mir and Landra by the road from Jamt towards Kashmir, 


CHALT—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 6,120’, 
A fort in Dérdistén on the right bank of the Hunza river, divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Chaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain, bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poor 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600 feet high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned 
by 80 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 50 houses, Chalt, as well 
as Chaprot, are held in jagir for Nagar by Bubar Khén, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hunza réja is most anxious to get the place into his pos- 
session, as by go doing he would cut off Nagar from all communication 
with Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always 
be held by a Kashmfr garrison. (Barrow.) 


CHAMKOT—Lat, 34° 23’. Long. 73°51’. Elev. 

A village situated just above the junction of the Shamshabari and Kazj 
Nag streams, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley, which here 
opens out into a luzuriantly-cultivated plain, The village lies on the path 
about midway between Titwal and the Karnao fort; it is shaded by 
numerous trees, including some chunérs, and produces both rice and dry 
crops. ; 

The upper portion of the village is occupied by eight families of zamfn- 
dars of the Bambé caste ; in the lower part there are nine families of zamin- 
dars, a barber, a miJJa, and two-Saiads. 


CHAMMERIAN—Lat. 84° 26’, Long..78° 32’, Elev. 
A village containing three houses, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 5 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path 
towards Titwal. A small stream rushes down the gorge in which the 
village lies, 


CHAMOGAH—Lat, 35° 51’. Long. 74° 85’. Elev. 5,000’ approx. 
A village of ten houses in the Gilgit district at the mouth of the Batakar 
mala, and on the north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been 
recently brought under cultivation. (Barrow.) 


CHAMPAS— 
A division of the Tibetén race, Chang-pa or Northerner, a term applied to 
the Tartar shepherds of Changthang (northern plain). They lead a nomadic 
life on the upland valleys, places which, being too elevated for cultivation, 
are fitonly for pastoral uses, ¢.g.,—the valley of the Indus above the 
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villages, the other plains or flat-bottomed valleys of Rupshu, and a few 
outlying places. They differ little from the Ladékfs. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some changes; or rather the settled 
life led by the inbabitants of villages has changed them from what their 
ancestors were, who lived a nomad life and are now represented by the 
Champés. For it is likely that the course of events was this—that, of the 
Tibeténs spreading north-westward, some reached a country where they 
wore able to settle in and to cultivate, while some remained in the higher 
parts and kept to their pastoral ways. The difference in face is that the 
Champfs have rather a projecting chin, while the Ladékis have a reced- 
ing one. They are a most hardy and a most cheerful set of people. 
Living all their lives in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty 
subsistence, they etill have the best of spirits. Their lives are spent in 
tents; they stay for a month or two at a time at one epot to graze their 
flocks and herds, and then they move with them whither the advancing 
season promises them better pasturage. 

Dress.—The dress of the Champéa is.almost the same as that of the 
Ladékfe, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of sheep-skin 
instead of woollen cloth. 

Marriage— Religion.—As a rule, the Champés and Ladékia do not 
intermarry. The religion of the two is the same, but it lies lightly on 
the Champés. Their young men do not become lamas. (Drew.) 


CHAMPURA—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the high bank of the Kamil 
river, just south-west of Shaliirah ; it containe five bouses inhabited by 
zamindars. Between this village and Samatwari, on the left bank of the 
river, there is a ford. 


CHAMSHAN—Lat. 34° 40. Long. 77° 38’. Elev. 
A village of five houses in Nubré, on the left bank of the Nubr& river. 
The village suffered from a flood in 1886. (Drew.) 


CHANAGUND oz PILISKIMBO—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 8,675", 
A village of eight houses on the right bank of the Drds river, on the route 
from Srinagar to Léh. It is situated between Tashgam and Kargil, and is 
127 miles from Léh. Travellers going to Baltistdn either halt here or at 
Krikitchu, on the opposite bank, The village stands on a high bank of 
granite boulders, There is a little cultivation (wheat and barley). It is 
called Piliskimbo by the Tartars. The journey from Tashgam to Kargil 
ia generally done in one march. (BellewmDrew—Aylmer.) 

CHANDA—Lat. 33° 1’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, containing about seven houses inhabited by Raj- 
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pits. Itis situated above the left bank of the Nerd river, about 7 miles 
north-west of Badrawér, on the road towards Doda. 


CHANDA—Lat. 85° 19’. Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 
A pargana of the ilaka of SkardG (Baltistén). It is situated at a cone 
siderable height above the Skardd plain, and is said to contain a hundred 
and fifty houses. 


CHANDAK—Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 

A large village in the Haveli pargana, at the eastern extremity of the 
Pinch valley, above the confluence of the Mandi and Stiran rivers. It is 
distant about 6 miles east of Punch, lying on the path nearly midway 
between that town and Mandi, and is surrounded by extensive rice-terraces 
which shelve down towards the river. The village contains about sixty 
houses, of which fifty ave inhabited by Mubammadans and the remainder 
by Hindée. 


CHANDAL—Lat. 82° 45’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the right bank of the Siowa 
river, about 2 miles south of Loang. 


CHANDAN WAS—Lat. 34° 5°, Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 10,500’, 
An encamping grouud (called Tanin), at the foot of the Astan Marg, at 
the confluence of the Zoljpat and Didar streams. It lies about & miles 
north-east of Palgfm, on the road leading towards the cave of Amrnath, 
and is a triangular-shaped grassy plain of considerable extent, shaded by 
magnificent forest trees, with but little undergrowth; there are no habita- 
tions, but wood and water are abundant, 

Amrnéth may be reached by two paths from this spot ; one leads by the 
Shisha Nf&g, the other lies over the Astan Marg. The latter is very 
rough. 


CHANDARGOND—Lat, 33° 54’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
A village in the Nagém pargana, situated near the left bank of the Dadh 
Ganga river, rather more than 3 miles north-west of Chrér. It contains 
five thatched houses. 

CHANDAR SAR—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A small lake lying on the lofty mountains between the valley of Kashmir 
and the Sind river. This lake, which is cireular in form, having a diameter 
of about a quarter of a mile, is situated above the sonth-west end of the 
Jajimarg ; the stream which flows from it forms oue of the sources of the 
Lidar river, 

CHANDARSIR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 31’. Elev. 
A large village lying about 8 miles south of Palhallan and 6 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the path towards Gulmarg ; it is situated in a little 
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valley on the east side of a wudar or table-land, and on the left bank of a 
stream which almost dries in the summer time; there is a small spring 
in the village, and another on the hillside to the north-west, 

There are some beautiful trees in the village, which contains seventeen 
houses inhabited by zamfndars, including some pirzédas, a messenger, a 
tiller, and a tailor; and also fifteen families of sepoys occupying chack 
or rent-free lands in the neighbourhood. 

There is much rice cultivation about the village, which also produces 
dry crops, 

CHANDARSIR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 30’, Elev. 6,116’, 
A twoudar or table-land, lying between Palhallan and Khipiir, by tho path 
leading towards Gulmarg; it is also called the Mogalpdér wudar, from 
a village of that name situated at the foot of its south-west slope; but its 
most common appellation seems to be the Haistlak wudar. 

A great portion of the land is cultivated, and trees grow along ite 
southern side. 


CHANDIMAR—Lat. 88° 88’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A log-house village in the glen between Baramgala and Poshidna, on the 
road between Bhimbar and Srinagar; it lies on the right bank of the Chitta 
Pani, about a mile north of Baramgala. It contains about twenty-five 
families, including four blackemiths ; the encamping ground is very limited ; 
some supplies and forage procurable. (Vigne—Allgood.) 


CHANDNIAN—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 78° 57’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the right bank of the Kazi Nag 
stream; it lies on the path from Tftwal to Soptir by way of the Nitmari 
Gali, Gingl, in the valley of the Jhelum, can, it is said, be reached by 
two paths from this village. 


CHANDRA BHAGA~ 


The Chenéb river bears this name in the upper part of its course. (See 
“ CoenSs.””) 


CHANG— 
A Ladski drink. A light beer, made without hops ; it varies very much in 
strength, one kind of it being almost as strong as whiskey, while the weaker 
kinde can be drunk freoly like malt. (Manifvld.) 

CHANGAN—Lat. 84° 48’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village in Uppee Drawér, situated on a low strip of flat cultivated land 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 2 miles west of 
Didniél. 

A considerable stream, which is crossed by a bridge, flows down through 
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the eastern end of the village ; huge boulders lie seattered about its banks, 
which are precipitous and rocky. 

The population consists of ten families of Muhammadan zamindars, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith, and a milla; there is a masjid in the village, and 
the ziérat of Saiad Shéhad ; also a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of 
travellers, 

There are a few trees scattered about the place, and some water-mills, 
which are turned by the stream. 


CHANGAS on CHINGAS—Lat. 82° 15’. Long, 74°18. — Elev. 
A village between Naoshera and Réjacri on the Bhimbar ronte to Srinagar. 

The village is situated on a plateau on the right bank of the Tawi 
river. A quarter of a mile distant isa bungalow, the best on the road, It 
consists of four rooms 20 feet square, surrounded by an enclosed verandah, 
9 feet wide, overlooking the river. 

The old sar&i is close to the bungalow. There is very little encamping 
ground, and supplies are very.scaity. Water is procurable from a daol: or 
from the river beneath. » The hillsides in the vicinity are covered with 
underwood and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good 
grazing ground. 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the ancient slabs 
sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced, 

A most curions example of these stones exists at this village, where, 
among a number of small lingams under a p{fpal tree, is a rudely-carved 
slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing below. 
(Wakefield— Bates.) 


CHANG BURMA—Lat, 34° 43’. Long. 78° 85’. Elev, 
A large valley in the Pangong lake district, which finds its exit at the 
Ote plain. (Godwin-Austen,) 


CHANGCHENMO VALLEY— 

A long valley, tributary to the Shyok, which extends nearly east and west 
for more than 70 miles as the crow flies. The height of its junction 
with the Shyok must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of ite length it 
is 15,000 feet high, and from here it rises gradually.to a pass which marks 
the boundary of the Rudok district. The bottom of the valley is a stony 
tract, with the river flowing through it in many channels. On the north 
side is a bold line of mountains, rocky in surface, and rising to a rugged 
ridge, about 6,000 feet above the river, 

Drew says: “I have not followed the river below Pamzal, but believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing rocky 
mountains (Major Ward, R.E., confirms this), Above Pamzal the valley is 
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partly occupied by the wide gravelly river bed, and partly by allavial 
terraces, all stony and bare. The hille that bound this vary much in 
height and steepness ; some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch valley leads up to the north, to the 
Lingzithang plateau. Above Gogra the valley divides into Kubrang, the 
west branch, and Changlung, the north-east branch.” For hot springs of 
Changchenmo valley, vide “ Kiam”? and “ Cuanatune,” 
From Gogra there is a choice of three roads, all leading on to the Ling- 

zitbang plain, viz..— 

(1) By the Changlung Pangtung pass. 

(2) ” ” Burma ” 

(3) By either the Changlung Burma or by the Changlung Yokma 

pass (also called ‘‘ Cayley’s pass”). 


The first is the western and best route ; the second joins it at Kizil Jilis ; 
the third, or eastern route, besides»being the longest, crosses both the 
Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains. 

It was taken by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Henderson. They left the 
Changchenmo valley by the Lumkang and Cayley’s (or Changlung Yokma) 
passes respectively. On the 18th July the river was forded without diffi- 
culty between Pamzal and Gogra. Grass is plentifal 20 miles above the 
latter. ( Trotter—Henderson—Johnaon.) 

The Changchenmo valley is'the great autumn grazing grounds for the 
flocks from the Lukung, Pabraong, and Tankaé districts ; occasionally great 
loss ia sustained by an unusually early fall of snow, for the grass, which 
though nourishing, is at all times scanty, becomes quickly covered up and 
the animals die of starvation before they can be brought over the Marsemik 
into milder regions, (Manifold). 


CHANG LA—tlLat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Indus valley on to the Chang plain. It is on the 
borders of Ladék and Chinese Tibet, and lies north of the Gunskiel La. 


CHANG LA or SAKTI PASS— 
Lat. 34° 4’9%. Long. 77° 55’. Elev. 17,590’. 
Is crossed four marches from Léh on the Changehenmo route between 
Zingral and Tsultak camps. Marching from the former camp, proceed 
up the most northerly of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent 
of 2 miles tothe top. Descent of 4 miles very gradual. The steepest 
part of the ascent is from the village of Sakti for 3} miles to Zing- 
ral, Though neither formidable in height nor steepness, this is a 
difficult pass for laden animals on account of the badness of the road, 
which is a mere track winding through rocks and boulders, Yaka should 
therefore be used. The pass is free from glaciers. Both in July and 
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October very little snow was found on it, There is often very little 
snow in June on this Chang La. (Protter—Johnsun—Henderson—H ard.) 


CHANGLUNG or CHARLUNG or CHONGLUNG— 

Lat. 35° 55’ 48”, Long. 77° 33’, Elev. 10,760’. 
A small village of ove or two huts, with a few fields around, situated on 
the left bank of the Nubré, about 80 miles north of Léh. It is the last 
inhabited place passed on the summer Karakoram route from Léh to Yar- 
kand. There are some hot springs here. The temperature of the three 
upper springs was 140° F., 172° F., and 174° E., respectively ; that of the 
three lower ones, 163° F., 169° F., and 170°.F. One of the upper springs 
issued into a small pool, the pebbles in which were yellow with a coating of 
sulphur. There was a bathing but here, similar to those at the Panamikh 
springs. (Zrotler—Bellcw.) 


CHANGLUNG or CHENGLENG—Lat. Long. Elev, 

A ravine in the Changchenmo. valley, running up to tbe north-east’ from 
Gogra, “Eight miles northivof Gogra are some hot springs; one of them 
was very curious. From the summit of what appeared to be a huge round. 
ed boulder, abovt 8 feet high (composed of lime, and lying in the bed 
of the stream), a jet of water, having a temperature of about 156° I'., rose 
to the height of a foot or more, This rock was in reality a large stalagmite, 
formed of carbonate of lime. |The spring, in addition to consuming lime, 
is surcharged with carbonic acid gas, | aud_effervesces like sodaewater as it 
escapes into the air, There are uumerous other warm springs in the vici+ 
nity with a temperature of about 90° F. All the ground about is covered 
with saline efflorescence.” (2enderson.) 


CUANGLUNG BURMA PASS—Lat, 34° 33’. Long. 78° 3’. Elev. 19,280’. 
The route to this pass leaves the usual route ofd the Pangtung pass, a few 
miles vorth of Gogra. It lies between the Changtung, Pangtung, and 
Changlung Yokma passes. 

Ascent of pass from Shummul Lungpa—" Up valley about 84 miles 
to fork, then up ravine to eastward, At half a mile take up ravine north by 
west, up steepish ascent across the pasa, Descend low hill into broad, 
shallow valley, due cast, down valley which bends to north, and camp 
neat black, jagged hill, No grass or fuel, ‘March throughout good for 
laden animals.” (Zratter.) 


CHANGLUNG PANGTUNG PASS, on CHUNGLANG PASS, oz PANG. 
TUNG PASS-—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 18,910’. 

Is crossed in the most westerly of the routes leading from the Changchen- 

mo valley to the Lingzithang plains. Ascent from Paugtung (15} miles 

from Gogra) steady, and not very steep to the top of the puss. “ The 
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road then passes over a high tablo-land for about a mile, after which it 
enters a ravine, along which it passes for 94 miles of execrable road, crossing 
the stream in numerous places, hefore reaching the camping ground of 
Sumzungling ; this is the stiffest bit on the whole journey to Kashmfr”’ 
(Trotter.) 


CHANGLUNG YOKMA PASS—Vide “ Cayury’s Pass.” 


CHANGTASH or CHONGTASH—/tde “ Kumpan’”’—the Tarki name, 
signifying ‘‘ Willow Boulders.” (df. Strachey.) 


CIIANGTASH or GREAT STONE—~ 

Lat, 35° 36’ 56.” Long. Elev. 15,590’. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 234 miles from Kizil Jilga, 
and 14 miles from Shorjilga camp, under a big rock near where the bed 
of the Karakash is much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down near 
the river-bank. No wood or grass. Khishk Maidén would be a better 
camping ground, distant 164 miles from Kizil Jilga, where there is a little 
grass, and where fuel is abundant. 

This place is called Chungtas in the government map. There are hot 
springs 6 miles below camp on right bank of the Karakash.  (Tvo/ter.) 


CHANGTHANG—/Fide “ Rena” (chang =vorth, thang= plain), 
The whole of Tibet is classified by the Tibetans into two portions,—-the 
“Reng ” and “ Changthang.” 

The first signifies a deep valley, low and warm enough for agricultural 
occupation, and generally a country containing such valleys, 

Chavgthang literally meaus the north plain,” but incommon an ele- 
vated plain, or wide open valley, too high and cold for any but pastoral 
uges. 

Changthang is the prevailing character in the eastern parts of Ladék, 
and Reng in the west. 

The Changhas or Champas are the shepherds of the Changthang, while 
the inhabitants of the Reng country are called Rexgpa, or lowlanders. 
(1. Strachey.) 

CHANGTHAN PLAINS— 
In Rudok territory, they lie east of the Lingzithang plains, and are divided 
from them by a range of hills. A good route from Rudok leads over these 
plains into Khotén, (Jo%xsoz.) 


CHUANOTE-—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains a little distance north. 
west of Badrawér. 

It contains about twelve houses, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Mubammadans and Hindis, It is frequeutly called Chakr-chanote, from 
the village which adjoins it.. 
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CHANPU'RA—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 

A village lying on a gentle slope above the left bank of the Shamshabari 
stream, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley ; it produces rice and 
also some dry crops, and is surrounded by a mass of cultivation, which 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

The village is divided into two divisions, Upper. and Lower Chanpira, 
and contains altogether nineteen houses, inbabited by Muhammadau zaafn- 
dars of the Budwal caste 


CHANTHAN—Lat. 38° 19’, Long. 75° 24. Elev. 
A village situated above the right bank of the stream, at the eastern ex. 
tremity of the Peristén valley. 
The houses, which number about five, are built of timber, and have 
flat roofs. All the inbabitanta are Hindds, 


CHAOMUK—Lat. $3° 18’, Long. 78° 47’. Elev. 1,202’, 

A town situated on a plain on. the right bank of the Pinch Téi river, which 
may be forded in the dry season, and is crossed by a ferry during the raina; 
it is distant 10 miles north-west of Mirpur, and 36 miles south-west of 
Kotli, by way of Sensar. The prosperity of this place is said to be.on the . 
wane; it is still, however, the centre of a considerable trade in country 
produce between the neighbouring districts of the Panj&b and the surround. 
ing hills. The following is an approximate enumeration of the inhabitants : 
two hundred and fifty houses inhabited by Hindi zam{ndars, fifty Hindd 
shopkeepers, one hundred Muhammadan zam{ndars, twenty-five Muham- 
madan shopkeepers, sixty of various trades and occupations ; there are also 
six sepoys attached to the hana. 

The town contains two masjids and the zférat of the Panch Pir, and 
two Hindi temples ; the red-brick dome of the larger forms a conspicuous 
landmark ; there are likewise three gardens in the town, 


CIfAPROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,109’, approx. 

A district holding a semi-independent position between Gilgit and Hunza, 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hupza river, 
at the point where it makes its great bend to the south, The fort of 
Chaprot is situated on the right bank of the Chaprot xadt, about 3 miles 
from its junction with the Hunza river. It is locally considered impreg- 
nable, being situated at the fork between two precipitous ravincs, but it ie 
commanded on both sides at a distance of 500 or 600 yards. It is usually 
garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot itself, 
there are the hamlets of Barishk, Das, and Chalt in the Chap-ot glen, 
From the head of the glen there is a difficult path into the Naltar valley. 

It is very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its posses» 
sion secures Gilgit from the predatory attacks of the Kanjutis. (#ddu/ph.) 
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CHARAK—Lat, 34° 24’, Long. 76° 32’, Elev, 
A small village on the route from Srinagar to Léh, situated at the west end 
of the Namyik La, between Mulbekh and Kharbu, 84 miles from Léb. 
(Cunningham.) 


CHARASA—Tat, 34° 40’. Long. 77° 87’, Elev. 
A village in Nubr& on the right bank of the Nubré river. It is about the 
most conspicuous place in the district, At one time it was also the most 
important, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubr& who ruled under 
the raja of Laddék. The houses of Chardsa are built:on an isolated steep- 
faced rock, composed of hard porphyry, which stands up away from the 
mountain-side ; it is some 200 yards long and 150 {feet high. All the 
upper part of it is covered with white buildings: the loftiest of them is 
the monastery ; they were formerly defended by a wall—of which parta 
still remain-—running along the rock at varying intervals, and flanked by 
towers, With the exception of the lamas, the people of the village live on 
the rock in winter only; for summer)they have other dwellings scattered 
about by their fields, but. for warmth in winter they crowd to their old 
fortress. Here the buildings are crowded 80 close together, the space 
occupied is so completely roofed over—pathways and all—that when filled 
with human beings and with cattle, it must indeed be warm! It is said 
to contain twenty-two families, 
To reach Chardsa one fords the Nubrd river, which here flows in numer- 
. ous channels. At the end of Seplember 24 feet was the greatest depth 
found in them, (Drew.) 


CHARAT—Lat. 88° 37’, Long, 75° 11’. Elev. 
A small village lying in the plains to the north of the Khiand valley, on the 
path to Bun Dasur, about 6 miles west of Shdhubéd, (Jnce.) 


CHARCHAR PASS—Lat, 34° 43’, Long. 77° 9’. Elev. 16,300’. 

Is crossed between Chipchuck, at its north end, and Zangla, on one of the 
routes from Lébh to Padam. A very difficult pass, On account of snow, 
only open in May and October, and even theu sometimes impassable for 
Jaden animals, From Chipchuck the best route is by the western ravine, 
Descent on south side steep at the top, but otherwise easy, At the end 
of May the northern face down to Chipchuck is covered with snow, often 
deep. (/I. Strachey.) 


CHARGALI— 
A name given to two different passes or paths which enter the Raikhieot 
valley from the south-east, one being 24 miles north-west of Chokh, and 
the other the same distance south-west ; both about 15,000’, 
The path that enters by the northern pass comes from Liskomb, and 
the other from Harcho. Both are difficult, and only passable by man, 
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The passes are guarded by the Astor people when there are disturbances 
in Childs and the neighbouring valleys. (44mad Ali Khdn.) 


CHARKANG—Lat, 34° 8’. Long. 78° 88’. Elev. 16,700’. 
A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Lukung and Gunle. 
The Marsemik pags is crossed between it and Gunle, It is 112 miles 
from Léh. (Drew.) 


CHASHMA SHAH I—Lat, 34° 5’, Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A beautiful spring situated in a little valley about a mile from the south- 
eastern shore of the Dal lake. The water is much sought after. 


CHATAR—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 78° 82’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum river, just south of the 
junction of the Agar stream. It lies 6 fos north of Kohéla, on the new 
road to Baramula and the Kashmir valley. 


CHATARDHAR—Lat. 82° 53’, Long. 75° 46’, Elev. 10,100*, 
A pass over the mountain“ range which separates the district of Basaoli 
from the valley of Badrawar. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 14 miles south of Badrawdr and 
51 miles north of Basaoli ; the path lying over a narrow ridge between lofty 
mountains, the Sonbai to the east, and the Kaplas to the west. 

During the winter months the pass becomes impracticable for cattle 
and laden coolies, but foot-passengers are accustomed to make the passage 
at all seasons of the year. 

Both the ascent and the descent are eaey, that on the north side being 
somewhat the steeper; but consequent on the many difficulties to be met 
with on the road between Badrawér and Basaoli, cattle are rarely used on 
the road, and it has very little traffic, 


CHATARGARH—Lat. 38° 17’. Long. 78° 14’, Elev. 
The remains of an old fort at the junction of the Bhutna stream with the 
Chenab: founded by Chatar Singh of Chamba about 1650. 

Forty years ago, a hundred and forty houses existed here, nearly all en- 
closed within the walls of the square fort. 

In 1834, Zorawaér Singh, with a force of 8,000 men (after a delay of 
two months, the bridge across the Chenéb having been destroyed), suc. 
eceded in capturing the place, which he set fire to and completely destroyed. 

The present fort (Gulabgarh) was then built ; it is now under the tah- 
pildar of Badrawér. (Urew.) 


CHATERO—Lat, 33° 26’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village situated about 4 miles north-west of Mogal Maidén, on the road 
leading towards the Marbal pass. It containg six or eight honses, which 
are acattered on the right bank of the Kasher Khol stream, opposite the 
junction of the Sinechun Khol. (42/good.) 
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CHATI— Vide © Sarti” and © Tsatt.” 
CHATSABAL—Lat, 84° 5’, Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 


A suburb of Srinagar, lying to. the west of the city, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, There is a custom-house situated on the river-bank, just 
beyond the limits of the town, where duties are levied on all merchandise. 


CHAUK[ CHORA—Lat. 33° 1’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev, 2,150’. 
A scattered village on the rodd from Aknar to Réjaorf. It is situated on 
a broken plateau. at a distance of 184 miles north-west from the former 
place. Small portions of land are cultivated amid the surrounding rocky 
area. (Drew.) 


CHECHIAN—Lat. 88° 5’, Long. 73° 47’, Elev. 
A small village in Naoshera, 9 miles south of Mirpiir, on the road to the 
Gatiala ferry. It is situated on a wide open plain, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number fourteen 
families, 


CHEIYER—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A emall village in the Mara Wardwan valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river, a few miles south of Maru, on tbe path tc Kishtwar. 

This village contains two Hind families, almost the only Hindts 

inhabiting the Maru Wardwén valley, 

CHES WA—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A small Gijar village in Lower Drawér, containing four houses ; it is situ- 
ates in @ varrow valley, about.3 miles east. of Ashkdt by a fair path, and 


lies on a small stream which empties itself into tho Kishan Ganga river by 
its left bank. 


CHELANG LABHO PASS—Lat, Long. Elev. 14,850’. 


Between Zangla and Pangatse, on the route from Kishtwér to Léh, vid 
Zanskér, (Drew,) 


CHENAB— 


Name.—This river is formed of two principal feeders, the Chandra and 
the Bbh&ga, whence it derives its Sanskrit pame of Chandra-Bhaga, by 
which it ia usually known in the upper part of its course. 

Ptolemy calls it Sandabal, but the Greek historians of Alexander named 
it the Alkesines, because its proper nume was one of ill omen. Forster 
mentions the river under the name of the Chiunaun. 

Vigne prefers to derive its present appellation of Chendb from Chand-4b 
ot “the water of the moon,” rather than from Chin-ab, or “ the water of 
China,” inasmuch as it does not flow from any part of the Chinese terri- 
tories. 
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Source.—The Chandra and the Bhéga rise on opposite sides of the Bara 
Lacha pass, in north lat. 82° 46’, east long. 77° 22’, at an elevation of 
16,500 feet above the sca; they effect a junction at Tandi. 

General direction, —From Tandi the Chendéb pursues a north-westerly 
direction to a point 5 miles north of Kishtwdr ; it then makes a bend 20 
miles due south ; then sweeps suddenly round to the west, flowing in that 
direction by a very tortuous course until a few miles north of Riasi, when 
it adopts a south-westcrly course to Aknir, at the foot of the hills, a total 
distance from Kishtwar of about 150 miles. 

From Aknir to Mithankét the Jength is 570 miles in a sonth-gouth- 
westerly direction, and the whole length from its source to its junction with 
the Indus is 950 miles. 

Breadth.—Just above the junction of the Wardwan stream it is only 60 
feet wide: at Kishtwar it is 25 yards wide. At Aknuir the stream divides 
into many channels, At Rémban the river is as wide as the Sutlej at 
Rampur. At Riasi tho Chendb is_about 200 yards wide. At Khiderpir, 
above Akniir, between 300 and'400 feet..JSust below Aknur it apreads 
out into a wide river, 1,500'to 2,000 feet broad, 

Depth.—At Khiderpir, above Akntr, it is from 8 to 10 feet deep in 
the cold weather, and the river rises about 26 fect. 

At Aknir a gauge is kept hy the British Forest Department. The 
gauge register of the ycar 1884 showed the following to be the aver- 
age height of the river, which may be relied on in each month in the 
year :— 


January , - OF | Moy. ‘. . 60. September ‘ . . 75 
February . - 10] June . 5 ~~ 80 Octoher, let to 15th . » 25 
March , » 26] July. z - 90 ” 16th to Slat . 176 
April ‘ » 86) August | . 10:10 | November : F - 16 
December * P . 90 


At Aknir the greatest height registered for the last two years ia 17} 
feet, At the Kowra lime-kilns, about 3 miles above Aknir, the rise of 
the floods appears to be about 42 feet. 

Height of banks.—In the upper part of its course the banks appear to 
be high, steep, and in places precipitous. 

Between Riasf and Akndr (20 miles) the banks are in places low, or 
cliffs of no more tban 100 to 200 feet in height ; this is where the river 
crosses one of the flat longitudinal valleys. After Aknur the river flows 
through a level country. 

Nature of banks.~-At Pargwél, where it enters Kashmir territory, it is 
a rapid stream running through a deep rocky channel; both above and 
below the place it flows between lofty ranges of niountains, generally very 
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rocky and precipitous, and often finely wooded. During its course through 
Padar the river is edged with cliffs, and as far as the junction of the 
Wardwén stream flows through a narrow channel in the rock, only 80 feet 
wide, flowing smoothly and slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. 

Ac Kishtwar, the left bunk is a plain, and on the right bank are lofty 
rocky mountains; the river flows in a deep hollow many hundred fect 
below the plain. 

At Jangalwar the rock is of such a kind as to affect the form of the 
river channel; some 4 miles above this place the river flows through a 
narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a silicious mica schist. 

Above Kaémbdén the mountains rise boldly on both sides out of the 
valley; the stream flows in a narrow channel between them, often with a 
great depth of water. 

Above the falling in of the Ans river the banks are more accessible ; 
the foot-paths that connect the villages, which at intervals occur along the 
valley, sometimes go along near-the waterside, and sometimes have to 
leave it for a bit where rock-cliffs gome hundreds of feet high bound it. 

Just above Riasi the river flows in a very sinuous course between steep, 
inaccessible rocks, 

At Aknir the river flows throvgh a plain with slight depressions, which 
occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds, 

Fall of river.—From the Bata Lacha pass to Akntr the length of the 
Chenéb is 380 miles, and the whole fall is 15,500 feet, or 40° feet per 
mile, 

Between Kishtwd&r and Aknir there is a fall of 4,000 feet, or 26°6 feet 
per mile. 

Between Kowra and Khiderptr there is a fall of nearly 12 feet in 
8,000 feet in the surface of the water in January. 

During its passage through the mountains the stream is very rapid. 

At Atholi, in June, when the sun was fast melting the snows, the velo- 
city was 64 miles an hour. 

Discharge.—Near Akntir the winter discharge of the Cliendb has been 
calculated at 4,750 cubic feet per second, the maximum discharge during 
July and August being probably between 50,000 and 60,000 cubic feet. 

Navigation.—From Aknir, where the level is 1,100 feet, down to the 
sea, boats can traverse it, but above this the stream is so broken by rapids 
as to be unnavigable, 

Above Riasi the gorge through which the river flows is impassable in 
any other way than on a ratt of two or three large logs lashed together, 
and this is by no means a secure way of traversing it. 

Tribularies.—During its course through the Kashmfr territories of Kisht- 
war, Badrawér, and Jama, the Chenab receives many affluents, the prin- 
cipal of which, commencing from the east and following the right bank of 
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the river between the Chamba boundary and Kishtwér, are the Ooniar 
and Shendi streams, and the Bhutna and Marn Wardwan rivers. Between 
Kishtwar and Aknir, the Golan Nar and Lidar Khol streams, and the 
Bichlari and Ans rivers, no tributaries of importance join the Chendb on 
its left bank east to Kishtwér; between Kishtwar and Riasi it receives 
the united waters of the Karney Gad and Kar Gad, and the Nera, Baggi, 
and Pinkta rivers; and between Riasi and the western boundary of Jami, 
the Tawi. 


River vatley.—To the north of R&mban is a very distinct ridge con. 
tinuing for 15 miles at an average height of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. From 
this midge a succession of spurs comes down to the river, separated by 
valleys which are little more than a mile distant from one another; at 
their mouths small tracts of land are terraced and often irrigated. The 
spur sides are steep but seldom rocky ; the greater part of their surface is 
covered with herbage; some also is forest, but, from the general south 
aspect, not a great proportion ; it is only where side slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can‘be found, but over a good part of the rest 
trees and bushes are scattered. | Besides the cultivation low duwn near the 
river, patches of land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 
7,000 feet, after partial levelling and terracing, This is more comman 
than anywhere else on the flatter tops of the spurs just above their last fal] 
to the river, say at an elevation of 5,000 feet. Further back are higher 
rocky mountains that reach some 2,000 feet above the forest limit; over 
a long depression in this range the Bamibdi road leads to Kashmir. 


At Jangalwdr the level of-the water is about 3,000 feet. Above this 
place the mountains that rise up from the river make a narrow steep-sided 
valley; for a height of 4,000 or)5;000 feet above the stream the general 
slope is 37°, and so, with the indentations of side valleys, it continues to 
near Kishtwér. Kishtwér is situated in a plain not perfectly level, but 
undulating, everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain extendg 
along the bank of the Chenab for 4 miles and is 2 miles broad. On the 
opposite side are rocky mountains. As a rule, the mountains round 
Kishtwar are rocky below, and have wooded slopes above; the-wood is oak 
on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge, Following 
up the river towards Padar we get at once among high rocky mountains, 
The road takes a shorter way than the river. From Siri, 8,700 feet, a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peake, 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
high, ave seen; the rocky ridges and precipitous spurs that run down from 
the peaks are on’a very great scale; at the lower edges, wherever a litile 
ledge has enabled the seed to lodge, deodars crown the rocks. The river 
washes the foot of the spurs at a level of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. In Pédar 
there are a number of villages occupying ground sloping to the river, 
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backed by lofty, wooded, and snow-capped hills: the cultivated part is of 
very amall extent. 

Below Pargwal the country is exceedingly mountainous. The mountains 
to the north are capped with snow, and dip very abruptly to the river. 
The north-west face of each is invariably precipitous, Many villages are 
met with in the valley, and much cultivation, usually high up on the 
mountain-sides. Poplars and apricots are commonly planted, but walout is 
the favourite fruit-tree, The south side, where not absolately precipitous, 
is covered with forest, most frequently of pine; and on the north side, 
though the upper parts are often bare and grassy, or only covered with 
brushwood, yet the banks of the river are usually well wooded, and all 
ravines, which are deep and shady, are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, and birch. 

Near Atholi the valley widens out into an open sandy plain, watered by 
a large tributary stream (the Bhutna) descending from the north. 

Bridges (permanent),— Below Doda'the river is spanned by a suspension 
(chika) bridge, and about 3° miles east of Ramban, the high- road from 
Jami to Kashmir crosses’ the Chenéb by aniold wooden bridge, which 
measures about 190 feet in length hetween the piers, which project about 
45 feet ; the bridge is about 12 feet broad, and the roadway is planked and 
protected by sido rails, At Rambén an iton suspension bridge (220 feet 
span) is under construction, 

A road from Kishtwér to Kashmir crosses the river just above the 
junction of the Wardw4n stream, which flows in from the north, by a 
suspension rope bridge (j/é/a, 9.9.). Poniea cannot cross by this bridge, 
but are swum across, aided by a rope held by aman, who leads it across the 
bridge. This is a dangerous business und often attended with lose. At 
Atholi is a rope bridge. 

At Pargwal the river is crossed at a considerable height above the 
stream by a good and substantial wooden bridge (1884). 

Between the villages of Kandni and Saigat, a few miles south of 
Kishtwav, there ia a jhila bridge; both these suspension bridges have 
replaced wooden bridges which formerly existed. 

In addition to those enumerated, rope suspension bridges may also 
probably be found near the village of Ashar, between Doda and Raimbén, 
and below Rémbén at Dharm Kund, Kabhi, and Banasu. 

Ferrics.—At the town of Akour there is a ferry, and also at Pubbar and 
Talwara below Riasi, (Forster—Cunningham—Vigne—Hervey—A llgood— 
Mackay—Drew—Hughes’ Report on proposed Shdhnahar Canal.) 


CHER KALA on SHER KALA—Lat. 36° 6’. Long. 74° 6’. Elev. 5,670’ 
A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Punifl, of which it 
is the chief place. It is the residence of Raja Akbar Khin, whose juris.’ 
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diction extends from Gulpir to Dalmati and Bubar. The word cher 
meaus “rock,” and that is the correct name, but the Dogrdas usually call it 
Sher Kala. It isa picturesque place, and the strongest fort in Punidl ; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houees, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storied, tke 
basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 Dogré 
sepoys. Tbe people are, with few exceptions, of the Yasbkin or Barish 
stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the Maulai sect. 
Fruit-trees abound round Cher Kala, and there is a considerable amount of 
cultivation. The river at the bridge is about 120 yards wide, between steep 
cliffa, the bridge being about 50 feet nbove the river. The water-supply 
from the river is generally muddy, but there is excellent. water obtainable 
from the Cher and its side channels, two of which flow close to the fort. 
(Drew—Biddulph—Muhammad Skdt=Barrow.) 


CHHORTEN on CHURTEN= 
Monumental erections in Tibet; usually built near villages and monas- 
teries. They are receptacles of the ashes of defunct Jamas and lay Bud- 
dhista of distinction, and are set atound the village limits in the belief 
that the souls of the departed still take an interest in the scenes of their 
earthly life, and protect the, precincts of their former habitations. 
(Bellew,) 


CHIBHAL— 
That part of the Outer [Lil] region lying between the Chendb and Jhelum 
rivers. (Drew.) 


CHIBHALIS— 

A Muhammadan race. So called from the name of their country, Chibhal 
(g.v.). The word Chibhal probably comes from C4ib, which is the name 
of one of the Rajpat tribes. The Chibhdlis, Muhammadans now, are in 
fact of the same race as the Dogrés, who have remained Hindi. Several 
tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name as certain of the castes 
in Digar. These Muhammadanised Hindts keep to some of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat together, 
but in the matter of intermarriage. They will cither marry in their own 
separate caste, or will take a wife from the ove below them, and give their 
daughters to the caste above them, 

Besides RAjptits there are many Mubammadanised Jéts in Chibhal; the 
Jét is the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it oceurs but rare. 
ly in Dagar. In the eastern part of Chibhdl are Muhammadan Thakurs, 

An important and high caste is one called Sudan (q¢.0.), A general 
game for this and other high castes of Chibbal is Séhii. 
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The Chibbdlis, on the whole, resemble the Dogrés, although the 
Mubammadau way of cutting the moustache makes a difference that strikes 
one at first. 

The Chibhdélis are stronger and more muscular than the others, aud are 
equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhdl, and beyond it as well, on the 
borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, bat 
still near enough to be classed under the same general namo of Chibhélf. 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambas (¢.0.). 

Lower down the Jhelum river, west of Kotli and of Mirpir, there ie a 
caste or tribe called Gakkars (g.v.) ; these, with other high castes, would 
be classed as Saha. 

Going back to the eastern part of Chibhal, we are on the boundary line 
of Mubammadans and Hindis, A hundred years ago, probably, the former 
were encroaching, and the boundary was gradually coming eastward; but 
now, certainly, no such advance is being made. ‘The Muhammadans on 
the border were not, and are_not, very strong in their faith; they retain 
many Hiodt fashions, and-souie even have-an idol in their honse. Till 
quite. lately it was their custom to marty Hindd women of the same caste, 
and these remained Hindi, and didnot adopt Muhammadaniem. This is 
no longer done. (Drew.) 


CHIBRA—Lat, 38° 5’. Long. 79° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, not far from the borders of 
Lhasa territory. The valley here is about. 3 miles broad, The plain at 
Chibra is studded over with small ponds or lakes. One was 1,600 paces in 
circumference. Round the margin of each was a broad bed of soda. (Cuns 
ningham— Moorcroft.) 


CHIBRA CAMP— Lat, 36° 7 12”. Long. Elev. 16,480’, 
A camping ground, 12 miles east of the Sugetdawan pass and 10 miles from 
Aktaégh. No grass or wood, and water very scanty. Elevation of Chibra 
hill, 17,910 feet. It is on the Karakoram route north of the pass. (Trot- 
ter—Johnson.) 


CHIKA (or “HAUL-BRIDGE ”)— 
A kind of bridge in use in some parts of the Chenéb valley. 
A smooth rope of several strands is stretched across the river, and on 
this runs a wooden ring, from which kangs a loop in which one is 
seated. The whole is pulled across by a rope from the far side. ( Drew.) 


CHIKAR—Lat. 34° 9.’ Long. 73° 43,’ Elev, 
A considerable village in a district of the same name, which lies on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, and forms part of the Mozafarabéd zilla. 
It is situated between Maira and Hatti, on the old road from Mari 
towards Kashmir. 
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The village stands on a low ridge between two small and richly eulti- 
vated valleys; on the north side of the path is a small fort, and at the foot 
of the hill beyond the village there is a bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers. Supplies procurable. 


CHIKTAN— Lat. 34° 80’.. Long. 76° 34’. Elev, 
The name by which the collection of villages at the bottom of the Kanji 
valley is known. It forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil (Baltistfin) and 
is said to contain 800 houses, the inhabitants of whioh are Muhammadans, 
Rdjas Rasanptr and Hasan Khén live here. (4ydmer.) 


CHIL— 
A considerable stream which takes its rise un the southern slopes of the 
Raémratchan mountain, north of Basaoli, and empties itself into the Ravi, 
in lat. 82° 32’, long. 75° 54‘, a few miles above that town. 

Ita waters are clear and cold. The road between Badar and Badrawér 
crosses this stream between—the villaves-of Saman and Lar. There are 
stepping-stones on the path, but no bridge, and as the streain is subject to 
freshets, the passage is sometimes interrupted. 


CHILA—Lat. 33° 0’, Lone. 75° 39°, Elev. 
A small village in Badrawar, containing about six houses, situated high up 
in the mountains at the head of the Bin Kad valley, above the right bank 
of the stream. 


CHILAS—I[at. 33° 44’, Long: 74° 5’, Elev. 
A large village containing: about one hundred houses, with a mixed 
population of Hindiis and Muhammadans ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the bill, on the south side of the Puch valley, above the Ieft bank of the 
Panch Téi river. 


CHILING—Tat. Long. Elev. 
A village on left bank of the Zanskar river. General Strachey states that 
gold is found between it aud the village of Pidmo higher up on the same 
river. The gold is collected by Lahoulis, who come over in the summer for 
two or three months, Each gold-washer pays a tax of BL to the Dogra 
government for his year’s license. In former days the river was also fre- 
quented by Balti gold-washers. (H. Strachey.) 


CHILING CHU—VJide “ Zansxdn River.” 


CHILUNG PASS—Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 76° 12’, Elev. 
A difficult glacier pass between the districts of Sdrué and -Maru Wardwan 
at the lcad of the Krich valley. (dydmer.) 
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CHIMCHAK-=Lat, 34° 25’, Long. 78° 5’, Elev. 11,600' 
A camping-ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to Yarkand, 
five marches from Léh, on the right bank of the Shyok river, between Pakra 
and Lama Kyent. (Drew.) 


CHIMRE— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. The villages are— 
Kharu, Egu, Nagle, Shara, Chimre, and Sakti. The last two both contain 
about a hundred and fifty houses. Cash revenue about R4,000, besides 
taxes in kind. (dylmer.) 


CHIMRAY or CHIMRE—Lat. 38°57’. Long. 77° 51’. Elev. 11,890’. 
A village of about five hundred inhabitants, with a monastery. The second 
march from Léh on the Changchenmo route, between Tiksay and Zingral. 

At 6 miles from Tiksay the Indus is fordable in September. There is 
cultivation about the village, which is situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus, Camping ground bad. A rest-house and supply 
depét. The monastery contains two hundred monks and nuns, and is sub- 
otdinateto the Hemis monastery, ‘he monks belong to the red-capped 
sect of lamas. (Radha Kishan—-Trotier—Cayley.) 


CHINENI-—Lat. 33° 2’, Long, 75° 20’. Elev. 

A large and neat village in a district of the same name, lying about 57 
roiles north-east of Jami and $0 miles south-west of Ashar, a village 
on the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga river, where it is crossed by a rope 
bridge. Chineni is built on an eminence on the right bank of the Tawi, 
and -is overlooked by the old, palace of its legitimate yéjas. The mountains 
to the north are covered with pine forest. Water and supplies abundant. 
(Forster—Vigne—Montgomerie.) 


CHINGRAM—Lat. 33° 29’, Long. 75° 89’, Elev. 
A smal] village on the left bank of the Sinthon Khol stream ; it lies about 
6 os north of Mogal Maidan by a very fair path, on the road between 
Kishtwaér and Nowbig by the Chingram pass. The village is prettily situ- 
ated and surrounded with mountains, which are thickly weoded with fir, 
( Hervey.) 


CHINJIART—-Lat, 34° 84’. Long: 738° 54’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar ; it lies on the flat top of a mountain with very 
precipitous sides, situated above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
just north of the confluence of the Jagran stream. It contains a mas yid 
and twelve houses. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans. 


CHIPCHUCK—Lat. 33° 45”. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 
A camping ground at north end of the Charchar pass, on one of the routes 
from Léh to Padam. Snow here at end of May, (H. Strachey.) 
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CHIRI os SOWAR—Vide “ Sowkn.” 


CHISHOT—Lat. 38° 217. Long. 76° 20’. Elev. 8,200’. 
A village in the Bhutna valley, (Thomson.) 

CHITTA PANI— 
A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Panedl range, at the foot 
of the pass of that name, north-west of Aliabéd Sardi; after its junction 
with the Niricham stream near the village of Bifliaj, in lat, 88°37’, long. 
74° 24, the united waters form the Stiran river, which flows in a: north- 
westerly direction towards Pinch. 

The bed of this stream is very stony; after heavy rain it becomes an 
impetuous torrent. Between Baramgala and Poshidna the road into 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjal route runs along the bed of the stream, which 
here lies between lofty and precipitous mountains, and is crossed and re- 
crossed by twenty-five small and very rudely constructed bridges. 

The Chota Gali pass can be crossed by a path leading up this valley ; 
it is not, however, good, and whenever this route is used, the more direct 
road from Baramgala vid Hilloh is taken: 


CHITTAR—Lat. 33° 45’, Long, 75° 23'. Elev, 
A large village shaded by fine trees, lying in the middle of the Kuthér 
pargana, about 10 miles north-east of Achibdl. It contains o masjid and 
twenty houses, of which two are inhabited by pandits, and the others: by 
Mubammadans of both the Shfa and Suni sects. 


CHITTI NADI— 

This stream, which is also known as the Bromsu river, takes ite rise in the 
Gogal Marg, on the northern slopes of the Panjél range, at the foot of the 
Guldbgarh pass; it flows in a north-westerly direction through the Zoji- 
marg, draining a grassy and wooded valley, which is enclosed by lofty 
mountains; it receives by its left bank the waters of the Dontsu stream, 
which flows from a small nég or tarn on the slopes of the Brama Sakal 
mountain, also the Chitta Pani or Chursu stream, and numerous other 
torrents, and empties itself into the Veshat river, in lat. 33° 87, long. 
14° 49!, just north of the village of Kangwattan. 


CHITTINGUL—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 74° 54, Blev. 
A considerable village in the Lar pargana ; it lies in the valley to the north 
of the Sind river, on the west of the path from Srinagar to the Wangat 
ruins. Chittingél is about 18 miles north of Srinagar by road. Supplies 
are procurable, and water from a stream. 


CHIULI—Lat. 38° 19, Long, 75° 23'. Elev. 
A hamlet situated towards the eastern extremity of the Peristdn valley, 
above the left bank of the stream; it lies on the path leading towards 
the Hinjan Dhar pass and the Lidar Khol valley. The huts, which are 
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scattered on the hillside, are built of timber and have flat. roofs ; they ate five 
in number, and are inhabited by three Gijar families, a potter, and a thakur- 
Just to the west of the village, and below it, there is a dadai bridge 
across the stream; ‘t may also be forded a little higher up, where the 
banks are low. 


CHOAN~-Lat. 38° 28’, Long. 75° 24). Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Séndran river, at the extre- 
mity of the Shahabdéd pargana, about 10 miles south-east of Vernag; it is 
the point of arrival and departure from the Kashmir valley by the Nand- 
marg and Brari Bal, 

The village, though not large, extends for a considerable distance; the 
better description of houses, which are built of timber, with pent shingle 
roofs, are situated on a shelf of the hill towards the north-west, and are 
surrounded by fields and gardens enclosed with stone walls; the houses at 
the other end of the village are single-storied log-huts. All the inhabitanta 
are Muhammadans, and number about ten families, including two of Gijars. 
There is a customs post in this village, and a small revenue establishment 
is maintained, except during the four winter months, when the passes are 
entirely closed, the duties collected seem to be very small, amounting, it is 
stated, to under #100 annually, Snow lies at Choan for five mouths in the 
year. 

Iron ore ts obtained in small quantities from mines in the immediate 
vicinity, but all engaged in the trade live in the villages on the left bank 
of the river. Mogdim Sahib’s maida ogeupies a most picturesque position 
in the village, looking down the valley ; below it, shaded by some fine wal. 
nut trees, is the small zidrat of Masam Shah, close to which, on the grassy 
bank of the river, is the usual encamping ground. Supplies are searce. 


CHODRA~Sve “ SanGra.? 


CHOGAL—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 74° 22", Elev. 
A considerable village in the Machipdra pargana, situated on the Pohru 
river, about 18 miles north-west of Sopir, and the same distance south- 
east of Shalurah ; it forms the usual stage between those places. The village 
is divided into three sections, that lying on the high, right bank of the river 
is the oldest; the other two divisions are situated on the left bank; the 
stream is usually fordable, and when the waters are high, there is com- 
munication by boat with the Jhelum. ; 
Chogal is inhabited by sixty families, and has a small garrison of eight 
or ten sepoys. It also contains the zidrat of Shaikh Ahmad, near which 
stands the masjid, a substantial double-storied brick building. There are 
some fine chundr trees in the village, and a convenient space for encamping 
on the left bank of the river, From the village of Rickmakam, which lies 
just to the north-cast, there is a good path over the mountaing into the 
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Uttar pargana. Supplies are obtainable. The highest peak in the range 
of hills to the north is called Dewa NA). 


CHOI—Lat. 35° 13. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A village in the Rupal valley. It is situated on an alluvial plateau, and 
about the year 1850 suffered from flood. (Drew, p. 402.) 
CHOKIAL—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 75° 54’, Elev, 
A village said to contain 40 houees, situated on the left bank of the Drdg 
river, in Dras (Baltistéu). (4yZmer.) 


CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. 35°50’. Long. 74° 2’. Elev. 14,000’. 
A pass over the watershed, Gilgit and Darél, important as being the only 
practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies up the 
wild Kergah valley, which for nearly one day’s march is totally destitute of 
vegetation. It then passes through a beautiful Kashmfr-like tract with 
greensward aud forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. 
Above this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegeta- 
tion ceases, the rugged hillsides and the path itself are. strewed with piles 
of splintered rock. From the summit of the pase (14,000 feet) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khanbéri valley, which has to be crossed near 
its head. The Barigéh pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yahtat, the first village of Darél. It was at the head of 
the Kergah valley thut in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chouchar route is impassable from December to April. 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple 
of months, -Hayward gives the following route :— 


Miles. 
1, Jhdt . . : 13° Pass villages of Naupdr and Basin. Enter the 
Kergah valley. At Jhit a fow huts. 
2. Mazar Majudn . . 13 Road up Kergab valley. Mazar Majnén ie merely 


the tomb of a Saiad. No habitation. 

8. Sakarbos or Takorbas 12 Camp at head of vailey, 84 miles from the kotal. 
Here there is some open ground and a few 
projecting rocks, large enough to afford shelter. 


4. Kalfjinjf . . . 9 At 3 miles oross the Chonchar pass, and descend 
to Kalijdojf in the Khanbari valley. 
6. Yahtit . . . 2u At 6 miles cross the Kuli pass, then down tho 


Bérighh valley to Darél, a village on the left 
bank of the Darél stream, Grass, firewood, and 
water are obtainable at each staye. 


(Lanner—Hayward—Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


CHONGO—Tat, 35° 42’, Long. 75° 46’, Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, in the Braldd valley, ou the right. bank of the river. 
There is a fine spring of hot water near this place (temperature 104° 5’), 
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with a somewhat unpleasant, eulphurous smell, but perfectly clear. The 
water stands in a basin some 15 feet in diameter, and about 34 feet deep, 
on the top of a conical mound of limestone about 30 feethigh, The 
mound is a deposit formed by the water which flows over on every side. 
It contains 9 houses. (Godwin-Austen—— Aylmer.) 


CHONGRA~—Lat. 35° 21’, Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village lying just above and to the west of the fort of Astor. It 
contains about 20 houses. Two emiths and two carpenters live here. 
(Aylmer.) 


CHONGTASH— Vide “ Cuanatasn.” 


CHORBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The most easterly ilaka of the waztrat of SkardG. ‘It extends along the 
Shyok river from Chulanka; on the froutier of Lad&k, to Déh (or Dai), 
on the boundary of Khapélu, a distance of 44 miles.” 

The barrier by which Chorbat is separated from Nubré is the most con- 
tracted part of the Shyok valley, and the general ruggedness by degrees 
becomes less marked as that river is descended. ‘The mountains, every where 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible, close in general to within a quarter of a 
mile of one another, and their projecting spurs, at short inter-als, advance 
quite to the centre of the valley, forming deep bays, either fille? with sand, 
or occasionally occupied by platforms of conglomerate, on the top of which, 
where water is procurablv, there is generally a village. The river washes 
the foot of each rocky spur. In the upper part of the district, the villages 
are few and very insignificant, but lower down several are of greater extent. 
Sixa and Prabnu are the chief. All the villages are surrounded by 
fine orchards.of apricot trees. Walnut and mulberry trees are aleo common, 
and at Turtik are a few vines; these latter are, however, by no meang 
generally cultivated in the district. Willows are less frequent than in 
Nubr4, but there are plenty of poplars. The fields are every where terraced, 
and water appears to be abundant. 

Communtcations,—The Léh rood follows the left bank of the Shyok 
from Lunkha to Piun, where it goes up the Chorbat stream over the 
Chorbat La. Itis very fair throughout and passable for baggage animals, 

There is a path up the left bank as far as the Tibi valley, where there 
iv a way to the Indus valley vid the Dumkhar valley; this road is open 
ia July. 

From Prahnu a path follows the right bank all the way to Nubr4, 
(See Routes.) Jt ie as bad as a road can be.” 

Khurmang can be reached from Kuwas by the Puriki La (g.0.). 

In winter three bridges are made across the Shyok,—~viz., at Kusting, 
Sikea, and Turték, 
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There is a permanent bridge just above Prahnu. 

Climate—This is very severe. The Shyok is said to be frozen for 
three months. Over 18 inches of snow falls, 

Resources.—The crops are jao, tromba, kanak, cheni, and matta. They 
do not appear very good. The inhabitants carry apricots and ghi into 
Ladék, and bring back money, numdabs, and wool. 

Yhe mountains are nearly quite barren and mostly inaccessible. The 
pasturage is poor. 











Namo of village, 























Dov-u ° . ‘ 
Kusting . . 
MA&rcha 7 
Pértuj 
Kowas - 1 smith. 
Piun . . 
Tamus . ; 
Sixa (ilaka station) . 3 smiths, 
z g 2 carpenters. 
Summer villages :— 5 8 
Betuk . : ° 3 a 
Gon ° e . x 
Kalan a ee ¢ a 
Sogmos. . . 8 3 
Chuar . . . E 4 
Tiari F . . 3 Po) 
Prahnu ss . a 3 
- 
Sommer villages :— 
Do . ° s 
Thang . 
Chulanka . 1 smith, 
Turta . . 1 carpenter. 
Summer villages :— 
Tyakehi Be . 
Pakatang . 
5 smiths, 
208 1,500 { 3 carpenters. 


Generally speaking, the people are wretchedly poor and nearly all diseased. 
They are civil and obliging to travellers. (Thomson—Aylmer.) 


CHORBAT PASS or HANU PASS— 
Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 76° 39’. Elev. 16,700’. 
On the range between the Indus and Shyok rivers. It is crossed on the 
summer route from Léh to Skardd, between Goma Hani and Pitn, 
Vigne crossed this pass from the Chorbat side in the middle of July, 
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“The ascent to the summit was as desolate and dreary as possible, but not 
so difficult as many others. The dr#z, or marmot, and the wild, ring-tailed 
pigeon of the Himalayas were everywhere common. We crossed the snowy 
ridge at a very early hour, by which arrangement we obtained a secure 
footing for our horses. The descent was more troublesome, as the 
snow was a little more softened, and we were constantly sinkiog up 
to the middle.” (Vigze.) 

The pass is the boundary of Baltistan in this direction. The Balti 
raiders used to come by it into Lad&k in former days.” There is a camp- 
ing ground at the south foot above Handi. (Drew.) 


CHOTA ALI—Lat. 34° 3’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
A small village in the upper part of the valley of the Harpetkai stream ; 
it lies about 10 miles south of Bhaniy4r, on a foot-path leading directly to- 
wards Srinagar, The village consists of six or cight shepherds’ honses, sur- 
rounded by a little indian-corn cultivation; cattle aud sheep graze here in 
summer, but in winter the place is deserted, A path lies over the moun- 
tains from this village to Punch. (Aldgood.) 


CHOUTRA—Lat. 338° 9’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 
A village lying high up on the slopes of the mountain, a few miles north of 
Poni, to the west of the road) leading towards the Badil pass. It consists 
of a few houses. (4ddgood.) 


CHRAR—Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 74° 49', Eley. 6,400’ 
A small town on the north-west side of the valley of Kashmir, lying about 
38} miles west of Rémi, on the road between Shupion and Srinagar, and 13 
miles north-east of Shupion by, the direct path. Chrar is built on one of 
tho many bare sandy ridges by which the Panjél range subsides into the 
level of the valley ; these ridges are usually more or less flattened at the 
top, but have steep and almost perpendicular sides, which are here 
and there furrowed with rain-channels; owing to the scarcity of water 
obtainable,. these ridges are seldom cultivated. The town is built 
somewhat in the form of the letter X, and now contains about five hundred 
houses ; the inhabitants state that about forty years ago there were more 
than double this number, before the occurrence of a conflagration, by which 
the place was totally destroyed. But for its reputed sanctity, it would be 
difficult to account for its prosperity, as the town owes nothing to its geo- 
graphical situation. The houses are well built of burnt bricks, which are 
made in the neighbourhood, and have shingle roofs, but mostly without the 
usual additional covering of birch-bark and earth. The town is offensively 
dirty, and ill-supplied with water from three tanks; better water may be 
procured in the ravines at some little distance to the east. With the excep. 
tion of the clump of trees about the ziérat, and a few vegetable gardens in 
the town and around it, there is little or no shade or cultivation about the 
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place. The town is commanded by superior heights on the south, and in a 
less degree by the ridges to the east and west, which run parallel to that on 
which it stands, A very fine view, embracing almost the whole of the 
valley of Kashmfr, is obtainable from the survey station on the hill to the 
north-east of the town. 

Chrér is a 4usaba or market-place, and has an annual fair, which com- 
mences in September and lasts for two mouths; the fair is held on one day 
in the week, The inhabitants are exclusively Muhammadans. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is on the east side of the town ; but there is 
almost an eutire absence of shade, and water must be procured from the 
ravine at some little distance. Supplies are abundant. 

Chrar contains the ziérat or shrine of Shéh-nir-vid-dfn (the light of the 
faith) ; the great celebrity of this saint seems chiefly owing to his baving 
been a Kashmirf by birth. The tomb is of the usual form, but ia perhaps 
better proportioned and contains more elaborate carving than any other in 
the valley ; it is said to have been built during the reign of the emperor 
A’ oar, and the adjoining masjid in the time.of Ata Muhammad Khéa, the 
Pathén governor. The masjid consists of a large oblong building, with a 
wing at either end ; it ia built of hewn timber placed transversely, and 
raised on a plinth of brick-work. It isa double-storied building, the centre 
chambers measuring about 80 feet by 60, with an elevation of about 
30 feet ; the roof, which rises in tiers, is supported by four pillars of hewn 
timber, each formed of the single trunk of a deodar tree. The interior is 
guite plain; the massive wood-work is neither stained nor varnished, but 
the windows are filled with trellis-work, 


CHRAT— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj division ; it lies 
on the left bank of the Jhelum, to the south-east of Srinagar. The tahefl 
station is at Miran. 


CHUAR—Lat., 84° 55’, Long. 76° 45’. Elev. 9,000’, approx. 
The principal summer village of Sixa in Chorbat (Baltistéo). It stands 
on the left bank of the Shyck amidst considerable cultivation, and is 
divided into severa] hamlets, containing substantial houses. It has a well- 
to-do appearance. ‘To the east lies the Mian stream, which flows through 
a narrow rocky gorge, crossed by a fair bridge, passable by baggage 
animals. (Ay/mer.) 


CHUCHLI—Lat. 82° 47’. Long. 75° 60’. Elev. 

_ A village in the Basaoli district, containing about six houses, surrounded 
with cultivation ; it is situated on the hillside above the right bank of the 
stream about a mile north of Loang, on the path leading from Basaoli 
towards Badrawér, by the Chatardhar pass. 
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CHUGAM—Lat. 35° 11’. Long, 74° 49, Elev. 8,850’, 
A village of 12 or 15 houses on the left bank of the western branch 
of the Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between Kamri and 
Astor, but thore is very little room for encamping, and Rattu is a much more 
convenient stage. The valley is here very narrow and confined, and in 
summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation, There is a bridge 
here. (Barrow—Aylmer.) 


CHUJKOT—Lat. 38° 52’, Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, betwoen Bij-Behéra 
and AwAntipér; it containa a filature. 


CHULANKA or CHULUNG—Lat. 34° 49’, Long. 76° 58’, Elev. 
9,600’, approx. 

The most easterly village of Chorbat (Baltistén). It lies on the right 
bank of the Shyok, and is « halting-place on the route from Léh to 
Skardi. It contains twenty-five houses, and is divided into two bamlets, 
Here the Shyok valley is about # mie broad, and there is some prickly jungle 
in the river-bed near the village. The surrounding hills are very barren, 
The village is irrigated by the Chalun stream, which lies a short way tothe 
east. The camping ground is very small. (Ay/mer.) 


CHUMATHANG—Lat, 88° 22’. Long. 78° 25’, Elev. 18,600’, 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. Hot spring here. Temperature of water at exit 170°F. Sup- 
plies procurable, It isin the kardari of Hemis, (H. Strachey—Reynolds— 
Aylmer.) 


CHUMPAS, &o.—Vide “ PuruLaTion.” 
CHUMUR—Lat. 82° 40’. Long. 78° 38’, Elev. 14,600’. 
A village in the Rupshu district, on the left bank of the Para river, which 
here turns south and eventually joins the Sutlej. (H. Strachey.) 
CHUMURTI— 
A subdivision of the Guge district of Nari-Khoreum. It lies south of 
Hanlé, and is under the jurisdiction ot the governor of Garo. (H. Strachey.) 
CIIUN—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 78° 37’, Elev. 
A Gijar “llage, containing eight huts ; it is situated above the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga river, and lies just above the path from Mozafarabéd 
towards Titwal. 
QHUUNGA—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 77° 46’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Marsalang and Léh, 
(Mooreroft.) 
CHUNG JUNGLE—Lat. 34°10’. Long. 78° 17’, Elev. 12,800’. 
A camping ground, the seventh march from Léh on the winter route, on the 
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right bank of the Shyok river, between Lama Kyent and Dong-aylak. A 
good pasture ground here. It is close to the great bend in the Shyok. 
(Drew.) 


CHUNGTAS—Vide “ Cuanertasu.” 


CHURIT—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 
A village in the Rupal xa/a, Astor. It contains about eighteen houses. 
(Aylmer.) 
CHURKA—Lat. 35° 30’. Long. 75° 45’, lev. 


A large parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It lies on the left 
bank of the Shigar river and contains three hundred and twenty houses. 
(4ylmer) 
CHUR NAGS—Lat, 33° 46’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 

These tarns lie in a ga/i on the top of the range of lofty mountains which 
separates the valley of Kasbmir-from Maru Wardwén; they are situated 
above the Nowlig Nai to.the north of the Margan pass. The path from 
the village of Saogém, in the Kuthér pargana, leading to Inshin, in the 
Maru Wardwén valley, passes by these lakes. 


CHUSHOT— Vide ‘‘ Suusuor.”’ 

CHUSHUL—VPide “Sxésuat,” 

CHUTRUN—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén on the right bank of the B&sha branch of the Shigar 
river. Famous for a hot spring (temp, 110° F.) which gives the name to 
the village, vzz., “cha,” water, and “trun,” hot. The water is as clear as 
crystal, and without any taste or smell. A neat little bungalow has been 
built for the use of visitors. The village contains seventeen houses. 
(Godwin-Austen—Ayimer.) 

COMPAS LA~—VFide “ Dera KompAs,” 
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DABIGARH~Lat, 33° 24’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A fort in the Naoshera district, situated on the top of the ridge to the 
north-east of the path between Naoshera and Kotli. It bas a garrison of 
twenty-five men. (All good.) , 


DACHIN— 
"A district which extends for a considerable distance along the right bank of 
the Jhelum to the west of Baramula. In the time of the emperor Akbar 
it was constituted one of the parganas of Kashmir, The wheat grown ip 
this locality is of a very superior description. ( Montgomerie.) 


DACHIN— 
The name applied to the mountains on both sides of the defile to the 
south of the Maru Wardwén valley, through which the river flows in its 
course towards Kishtwér. “The path which lies up this valley ie extremely 
difficult, and not practicable for ponies. ( Vigne.) 


DACHINPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatnég zills of the Mir4j division; it lies on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, and is comprised in the district drained by the Lidar 
river. The taha(l station is at Kanelwaa; a good road, communicating with 
the Trél valley, lies over the Bhigmur mountains, the intervening range. 
The pargana of Dachinpara is famous for ite breed of ponies. A native 
purchaser pays from R25 to R40 (British currency) for a good Kashmiri 
horse. They have a curious custom in this pargana—in certain places 
they pile up a heap of brushwood, every person passing adding a piece ; 
when it reaches a certain size, they say that it takes fire of itself, and is 
destroyed. The heap is called sutter, (Montgomerie —Elmalie.) 


DACHKAT-~Lat. 85° 35’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 

A valley which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus, 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is called by its local name the Misikin. 
In the lower part of its course it is peut up by cliffe of rock and clay 
without a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. - 
About 1 mile up the sala opens out, and is clothed with vegetation to a 
considerable extent. The elevation at the mouth of the stream is about 
4,200 feet. The name is derived from a word used locally. In thie valley 
there are many ibex and markbor. (Barrow—Manifold= Ward.) 


DACHUNG or DONGLUNG—Lat, 38° 25’. Long. 78° 53’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Spfti route to Changchenmo, between Nowi 
camp and Shishal, 21 miles south-east of the latter. 
At 18 miles from Shishal cross the Suku La, 15,265 feet. Road 
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good the whole way. No supplies procurable. Water from stream, Fuel 
and pasture plentiful. (Montgomerie~-Reyrolds.) 


DAGAR—Lat. 38° 257’. Long. 73° 50’, Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, containing about fifty houses, inhabited by Mubam- 
madan zamindars; it lies on the right. bank of the Pinch Téi, between 
Chaomuk and Kotli, 


DAGLI—Lat. 33° 1’, Long, 75° 39’, Elev. 
A large village in Badrawar, said to contain about thirty houses almoat 
exclusively inhabited by Hindids; it lies on the slopes of tha mountain 
above the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, towards the southern end of 
the valley, 


DAH—lLat. 34° 87’. Long. 76° 33’. Elev, 9,690’, 
A village in Lad&k on the frontiers of Baltistan, on the right bank of the 
Indus, below Hani-Yogma. There is a sort of fort here which was built 
to protect the inhabitants-from the Baltf-raiders. There is also a colony 
of Buddhist Dérds. ( Drew.) 


DAHN-I-MURGHAI—Lat. Long. . Elev. 14,400’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok river, between Sultdn- 
Chiskén and Bulak-i-Murghai, on the winter route by the Karakoram 
pass. (Montgomerie.) 


DAIGWAR—Lat. 38° 49’, Long. 74° 8’. Elev, 
A cluster of villages situated in the valley of the Bitarh, north of Panch ; 
the most considerable lies on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles 
from Pinch; it contains about thirty huts, sitaated upon an open and 
cultivated plain ; there are some fine trees near it. (Zuce.) 


DAINAM SAR—Lat. 88° 52’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A mountain lake, lying to the south of the path, just east of the Tosha 
Maidén pass; it is situated ata great clevation, at the upper end of the 
Tsenimarg. The rocky chain of the Panjél range rises abruptly from 
its western edge. 


DAINKMARG oz DANIK MARAG— 
The name of the mountain range in the Banihal district which divides the 
valley of the Mohn stream from that of the Banihal stream; a path lies 
over the range between the villages of Mohu and Deogol.. (Mon/gomerie.) 


DAINYU R—Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 74° 20’, Elev. 
A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river and at 
the junction of the Hunza river. At this place there is a wretched mud 
fort with half a dozen towers, also a village containing about fifty houses, 
A rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort. ( Harrow.) 
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DATRAMUN-~~Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village in the Machibéma pargana, situated just to the west of Sybig, 
with which it is connected by a path lined with magnificent chunér trees; 
it lies to the north of the road leading to Makahéma. The village contains 
a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zam{ndars, five pirzédas, a milla, 
a watchman, and a washerman, It produces both rice and dry crops, 


DAKAR—Lat. 38° 82’. Long. 73° 56’. Elev. 
A village lying on the level bank of the Piuch Tdi, just north of and 
opposite the town of Kotli. It is inhabited by Muhammadang, and con- 
tains twenty-six houses. 


DAKINKOT—Lat. 84° 43’, Long. 74° 2’, Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawér, containing three houses, situated on the slopes 
of the mountain above the path and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, about $ miles south-west of Dworian. 


DAL— 
A lake lying to the east of the city of Srinagar. (See “ Srinagar,”) 
DAL—Lat. 82° 54’. Long. 76° 2’. Elev. 


Asmall village in Jama on the southern slope of the ridge, about 2 miles 
north of Dansal, and some little distance west of the road towards Krimcbi. 
It is inhabited principally by Brahmins, 


DALI NAR— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panjal, between the 
Tosha Maidéu and Sang Saffd-passes ; it flows for the most part in a south- 
westerly direction through a narrow valley, and joins the Gagrin stream 
just north of Mandi, in lat, 33°48’, long. 74° 18’. The direct path from 
Pinch to Kashmir lies along the banks of this stream, which are generally 
rocky and precipitous, It is not fordable, but is crossed by a narrow kadal 
bridge between the villages of R&jpdr and Pilard. 


DALWICH—Lat 838° 35’, Long, 75° 14’, Elev. 
A small village surrounded with trees, situated in the centre of the Shéh- 
abéd valley, about 65 miles north-west of Verndg; it is watered by the 
stream which flows from the Vetarittar springs. 


DAMOT—Lat, 35° 41’, Long. 74° 39’. Elev. 5,250’. 
A village of fourteen houses, in the Gilgit district, on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which joins the Sai zada, about 3 miles from its mouth. It is sur- 
rounded by a good deal of cultivation and thick groves of fruit-trees. The 
houses are hovels of rubble and mud. Below Damot there is a good deal 
of abandoned cultivation on the left. bank of the Sai nala, From Damot a 
ravine leads in a north-westerly direction for about 5 miles, where it is 
joined by the Boin stream on the left bank. The Boin is shortly joined 
by the Heshiari. The Heshiari rises about 8 miles from the junction of 
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the Boin and Dumool xa/as. A pathway from the source of the Boin 

leads to Gor and thence to the Indus. (Barrow—Ward.) 
DAMSAHIB—Lat. 33° 49”. Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jbelum, a few miles north- 

west of Bij Bebdra. 


DANA—Lat. 83° 26’, Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kotli; it lies on the left 
bank of the Ban stream, about 8 miles south of Kotli, Fine fish may 
be had from the stream ; but supplies can only be procured in small quanti- 
ties with great difficulty. Shade very scanty. (Allgood.) 
DANDA—Lat. 33° 2’, Long. 75° 40’, Elev. 
A village in Badrawar, lying a few miles south-west of Kallain, on the 
right bank of the Bin Kad stream, which és bridged beneath it. 


DANDI—Lat. 32° 59’. Long, 75° 44’. Elev. 
A village in the Badrawér valley, lying about 2 miles north-west of that 
town; it contains about twenty houses, which are for the most part 
inbabited by Hindd zamindars, 


DAN DI—Lat. 32° 59’. Long 75° 47’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the Jower slopes of the mountains cast of 
Badraw&r. It is said to be inhabited exclusively by Hindds, who number 
twenty families. 


DANGA—Lat. 82° 51’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A small village lying about 8 miles north of Jami, on the east side of the 
path towards Riasi. 
Between this village and Jamé the road consists of stony watercourses 
and great defiles. (Hervey.) 


DANGERPUR—Lat. 84° 8’, Long. 74° 33’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on a small rill about 3 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the road towards Khipur, 

The village lies on a high sloping bank just above the path ; it contains 
the zidrat of Saiad Muhammad Guznavi, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, a watchman, and an oil-seller. 

There are many fruit-trees in the village, and much rice cultivation 
about it. 

DANGERWARI— 
This stream or small river takes its rise on the slopes of the mountains at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and flows, in a parallel direction 
to the Kamil river, to the neighbourhood of Shaltrah, where it bends to 
the south and east, joining the Pobru river, in lat. 84° 26’, long. 74° 19’, 
near the village of Wadpira, just to the south of the range of hills divid- 
ing the Machipira and Uttar parganas. 
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During its course it receives numerous streams, the most iinportant 
being the Idj zadi and the Surna xa/a, both of which join it by its right 
bank, the latter just above the junction of the Pohru. 

The Dangerwari has nowhere any great depth, and may usually be 
forded ; it is.also bridged in various places, 


DANNA—Lat, 34° 8’, Long, 78° 86’. Elev. 

A small town in the district of Chikar, situated on the east side of the 
Danna Dhak ridge, on the old road from Mari towards Kashm{r, It is 
distant about 26 miles from Mari and 81 miles from Baramila, It overs 
looks a deep and cultivated valley, at the bottom of which flows the Agar, 
a considerable stream, There is a double-storied bungalow on the west 
side of the town for the recertion of travellers, Danna also boasts of a small 
fort. (Allgood —Knight—Ince.) 


DANNI—Lat, 84° 25’, Long..78° 48’. Elev. 
A village containing about six houses shaded by trees; it is situated above 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path between Panchgram 
and Nosudda-Noseri, 


DANSAL—Lat. 382° 52’. Long, 75° 2’, Elev. 
A small town situated above the left bank of the Jhujjur or Chapar Kad 
stream, about 16 miles north-east of Jama, on the main road towards 
Kashmir. The town, which contains about two hundred mud-built houses, 
with flat roofs, is inhabited almost exclusively by Hindds, many of whom 
are Brahmins. It is supplied with water from wells and a tank, and also 
from the stream which flows about halfa mile to the north-west. 
The inhabitants speak a patois, which is common to the neighbouring 
districts of Riasi and Poni, A commodious spot for encamping lies to 
the north-west of the village. There is a rest-house here, 


DANSU— 
The name of a pargana included in the Patan zilla of the Kamr4j division, 
situated to the south-west of Srinagar ; its tahsfl station is at Bargam. 


DAOLAT-BEGULDI—Lat. 35° 22’ 16". Long. Elev. 16,880’, 
“This camp, situated in the north-west corner of the Dipsang plain, marks 
the junction of the winter and summer routes, which unite here, and cross 
the Karakoram pass, 11 miles above the camp.” The camp is on “a gin- 
gularly desolate and bleak plateau, at this season (October) bare of snow, 
but set about by low ridges and mounds of loose shales, about 20,000 feet 
high, on which last year’s snow still lingers in thin patches. A very de- 
structive wind is said to blow over this region at times.” 

According to some this place is on the boundary line between Kashmir 
and Kashgéria, but on the best authority Shahdila is the frontier post, 
In 1527 Sultan Saiad Khén, Ghazi, of Kashgar, died here, on his return 
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from an unsuccessful attempt to invade Tibet by the Saser pass. (Bellew 
—Trotter.) 
DA R—Lat. 32° 44’, Long. 75° 51°. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Siowa river, 
The path for cattle from Basaoli, leading towards the Chatardbar pass, 
lies through the village. 


DARA—Lat. 38° 44’, Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the hills south of Pinch, above the left 
bank of the Pinch T6i river. 
It contains about forty houses, all the inhabitants being Muhammadans. 


DARDPURA—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 75° 25’. Flev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat stream, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It contains three houses, 
two of which are inhabited by Gdjars, « ' the other by a family of 
Kashmiris, Suedramman; in the Maru Waordwan valley, can be reached 
from this village by a foot-path lying over the Hairibal-ki-gali. 


DARDPURA—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 

A village containing about eight houses, situated in a valley at the foot of 
the mountains at the north-west extremity of the Zainagir pargana ; it lies 
about 4 miles east of Chogal. 

DARH-— Lat. 84° 1’. Long, 75° 7’. Elev. 

A village lying on the enst side of the Tral valley, towards its northern 
extremity, at the mouth of the Lam Nai, about half a mile north-east of 
Arphal. It contains a masjid, aud twelve bouses inhabited by zamindars, 
a milla, and a carpenter. 

DARHAL—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 74° 29’, Flev. 

' A large village lying in a district of thesame name, at the foot of the west 
slope of the Darhal passes leading over the Panjél range into Kashmir; it 
is situated about 12 miles north-east of Rajaori, on the old Patan road 
to Alfabdéd Sardi. Round Darhal village the mountain slopes are all clothed 
with thick wood, in the lower part of deciduous trees, while above, the 
forest suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till replaced 
at the last by the birch. These mountains belong to the Rattan ridge. 
In the higher part of the valley ere some people called Maliks (¢.v.). 

DARIAL— 

A group of passes over the Panjél range. 
DARPURA—Lat. 34° 31’, Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A large village in the Lolab valley, shaded by fine waluut trees, and sur- 
rounded by a mass of rice cultivation ; it adjoins Lalpur on the north-west. 
DARRAL—lNat. 34° 38’, Long, 78° 53’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the flat strip of land at the foot of 
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the mountains on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, just south of 
the junction of the Jagran stream, which is crossed by a bridge a little 
distance to the west of the village. The inhabitants number five families, 
of whom three are Gijars and two Saiads, descendants of Rasdl Shéh, 
whose zidrat adorns the village. A little rice is grown in the neighbour- 
hood and dry crops, but neither supplies nor coolies are obtainable. The 
most shady and convetiient spot for encamping is on the river bank, about 
half a mile south of the village. 

Darral lies about 9 miles south-west of Lalla, and 10 miles north of 
Béran. Palla, in the Mozafarabéd district, may be reached by a track 
crossing the intervening mountain ranges, and paths to the Kéghdn valley 
lie up the course of the Jagran stream. 


DAS—Lat. 35° 8’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 10,500’. 
A village in the Astor valley on the Srinagar-Astor route vid the Dorikin 
pass. Vigne describes it as a miserable collection of flat-roofed mud and 
stone-built houses. It contains about 10 houses, situated on au open 
plain, a quarter of a mile wide, There is plenty of grass, fuel, and 
water. 


DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28’, Long 74° 49’. Elev. 7,900’. 
A village in the Astor valley, on the road to Gilgit, about 12 miles 
below Astor and about a mile from the left bank of the river Astor. 

The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at Dashkin 
the hill-slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams, and a considerable 
extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At Dashkin 
there are sixteen families, a 4u77, and four water-mills; the houses are all 
built of mud and rubble. Considerable flocks of sheep are kept. 

Thé river flows about 800 feet below the fort, and is crossed by a rope 
bridge; roads lead from the bridge into the Ditchal and Shaltar nalas, 
and along the right bank of the Astor river as far as Réimghét (very 
dangerous even for foot-passengers). The Ditchal valley communicates with 
the ilaka of Ronda by a road passable for coolies. 

The camping ground at Dashkin is very limited indeed, 

There is a garrison of twelve men. (Mant/old—Barrow —Aylmer.) 


DASONID—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 75° 85’, Eley. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It is situated on the 
right bank of the Braldd river, and contains ninety-two houses. (dylmer.) 


DASUT—Lat. 34° 46’, Long. 74°11’. Elev. 
A village situated on a small stream which flows down from the hills on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles south-west of 
Sharidi ; it contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 
There are aleo threc houses surrounded by some cultivation on the left bank 
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of the river, which is crossed by a fragile zampa bridge. The fields 
of that part of the village lying on the right bank extend for a considerable 
distance to the south, joining those of Mandrkar. 


DAWAREN—Lat, 34° 7’. Long. 74° 7’, Elev. 

A place situated some miles to the weat of Gingl, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum. Baron Hiigel, who mentions it under the name of Diénun, says 
that the ruins of a once important town and temple are visible for some 
distance along the bank of the river; but at present it cannot boast of s0 
much as one solitary inhabitant. Opposite to Difnun is a Buddhist temple, 
still in good repair, and built in the same utyle aa those of Kashmfr, Its 
situation is its best defence; its name is Brangutri. (Hiigel.) 


DEBRING—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 77° 58’, Elev. 
A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Léh, between Rukchen and 
Gya, south-east of the Tagalang, five marches (72 miles) from Léh. No 
supplies: fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. Road from the Tsokar 
good, though sandy in places. 
This place is also a halting-place on the Spiti route to Léh vid Tsomo- 
rori lake, and on the route from Léh to Garo. (Reynolds—Montgomerte.) 


DELOGA—Lat. 82° 42’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the side of the mountain on the 
right bank of the Siowa, high above the bed of the river to the west of 
Bani. 

DEMO-CHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small valley at the foot of the Chang La, on the south-cast side. 
(Moorcroft.) 

DEMUL—Lat. 86° 44’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Bésha river (Baltistén). It contains 
six houses, (Aydmer.) 


DEOBANI—Lat. 35° 57’. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 20,154, 
A mountain in Dardistén, separating Haramosh on the east from the Bag- 
rat valley of Gilgit on the west. 

DEOGOL ozs BANIHAL—Lat. 38° 27’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Banihél valley, situated on the left bank of the stream. 

A path from this village lies over the Dauikmarg range to the village 

of Mohu, to the south of the Moru pass. There is a rest-house and 
telegraph office here, 


DEORU—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev, 5,370’. 
A village lying at the foot of a wudar to the north of the road from Sri- 
nagar to Patén. It is divided into three mahallas or districts—Dewaspiara 
Lahorepar, and Yekompar—and contains altogether fifteen houses, inhabited 
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by zam{ndars, ten shél-béfs, a watchman, and a blackemith ; the inhabitants 
all belong to the Shia sect of Muhammadans. The village contains the ziérat 
of Shonshi Béba, and there are said to be the ruins of a Hindé temple on 
the table-land above it. 


DEOSAI— 

The Deosai or Devil’s Plains are situated on the north-east boundary of 
Kachmir; they consist of about 580 square miles of gently undulating 
ground, averagiug between 12,000 and 18,(00 feet above the sea-level, and 
surrounded on all sides by rugged mountains, running up to from 16,000 
to 17,000 feet. These are serrated, but there are a few low depressions 
in them; one, toward Skardd, over which (by the Burji La) comes 
the road from Kashmir, is 15,700 feet; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of the mountains is divided 
into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As these spurs stretch out and 
diminish in altitude, we find, in continuation of the line of them, the widths 
of plateau separated by valleys, which latter have originated in the 
hollows of the mountain ‘ridge. The drainaye of the area, first, to some 
extent, converges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east corner by a 
stream called the Shigar river, which flows into the Drés river, und so to 
the Indus. 


The origin of these plains is probably this: Formerly—in some part of 
the glacial period—the whole was one stony watery expanse, over which 
flowed streams from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the 
mountains, these streams bifureating, rejoining, converging ; during this 
time the stony, gravelly material that-we see in the higher plateaux was 
accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level of the whole area 
becoming thus raised, while the continuation of the course of the combined 
waters down to the Dras and the Indus river was itself being raised at the 
same time: later, when the time came, probably on the change of climate, 
when less frost made less waste of the mountains for the streams to be 
denuders, instead of accumulators, of alluvium, then the valleys were cut 
out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, and the intermediate 
spreads of stony table-land were left, which towards the hills connect with 
the spurs, and away from them end off, where two of the valleys join, 
(Drew— Bates.) 


The formation is usually of granite gneiss, of which lofty barren bills 
and peaks are seen rising in different parts of the plains. Amidst the 
general destitution of verdure, there is still a great deal of morass on the 
banks of the streams, which take their riseon these plains. In his enumera- 
tion of the difficulties successfully surmounted by the survey party under 
his superintendence, Major Montgomerie, R.E., states that on these plains 
there are no habitations for a distance of seven or eight marches, and no 
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village of any size for eleven or twelve marches; the only firewood to be 
had ia got by digging up the juniper roots and from very thin, stuuted 
willows, while on the mountains above there was absolutely no fuel to be 
had of any kind. 

Major Montgomerie also mentions that the people of the country were 
not very willing to enter the plains from the Kashmir side. 

The rond from Gdrais to Skardd passes over the Deosdi plains. It is 
not, as a rule, passable until June, on account of the high winds which 
blow up fine snow. ( Ward.) 


DEOSAR—Lat. 84° 26’. Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 
A small lake situated at the foot of the hills at the south-eastern end of the 
Uttar pargana. It lies by the direct path from the village of Nattanas to 
Chogal. 


DERA KOMPAS CAMP—Lat. 84° 56’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 17,890. 
So called from having been used by-a former survey officer, or “ kompés- 
wala.” Itis passed on themost westerly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo to the Karakash, No grass or wood ; a very little water 
obtainable by digging. It lies 19 miles from Sumzungling. (Tro’ter.) 


DERA KOMPAS PASS or COMPASS LA, orn COMPASS-WALA’S 
PASS—Lat, $4° 57’, Long. 78° 45’ Elev. 18,160’. 
Ts crossed on the most westerly of the three routes from the Changchenmo 
to the Karakash, close to the source of one of the headwaters of the Kara- 
kash river. (Z'rodter.) 


DERPET—Lat. 83° 24. Long. 75° 44’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the stream, about 4 miles east of 
Mogal Maidin. From Mogal Maidfén to Derpet, the road is unfit for 
riding. After crossing a stream close to the village, a long and very steep 
acclivity leads to the top of a bill, nearly 2,000 feet above Mogal Maidén. 
A corresponding descent of a couple of miles follows, and Derpet is 
reached. This can scarcely be called a village, as there is but one family 
living here. It is nearly half a mile out of the way of the path leading 
towards Kishtwdr and on the opposite side of the river Korai. This 
torrent is broad, deep, and rapid, and is crossed by a frail saxga or wooden 
bridge. The path to Det: et is up a steep ascent after crossing the river, 
(Hervey.) 


DESKIT—Lat. 31° 33’. Long. 77° 36’. Elev. 9,950’. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok, opposite its junction with the 
Nubré river. It is one of the largest villages in Nubré, and contains 
fifty-eight houses, forty-three of which pay taxes. Two smiths and two 
carpenters live here. The resources of the village are said to be—twenty 
horses,|fifty-three horned cattle, and over a thousand sheep and gonts. 
It occupies an important strategical position. ( See “ Lavax.”) 
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The cultivated lands of the village lie on a sloping bank, rising rather 
steeply out of the plain. Many apricot trees grow among the houses, 
Jarge enough to afford a shade under which a tent could be pitched. 
Here much of the plain is encrusted with soda. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 


DEWA—Lat. 38° 57’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, situated about a mile north of Trél, on 
the path towards Arphal; it is divided into two parts by the Mandar 
stream, which flows from Négbal, At the south end of the village a 
spring rises in a basin which is filled with fish; there is another smaller 
spring close to it. The village contains sixteen families of Mubammadan 
zamindars, three Sikh zamfndars, five pandits, three dancas, a watchman, 
a cow-keeper, and a fakir; there are also two masjids, and the zférata of 
Saiad Kurumdio and Khaja Latif, which are shaded by fine trees, Both 
rice and dry crops are produced. 


DEW AR—Lat. 84° 28’, Long. 74° 80’. Elev. 
A large village lying to the south of Lalpdr, on the eastern side of the 
Loléb valley. 

It containe about sixty houses, including a bania’s shop and a black- 
smith, The village is surrounded with rice cultivation ; it ia well shaded by 
trees, and is supplied with water by a etream from the hills, Supplies 
procurable, 


DEWASPURA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 
A village situated about a mile south-east of Magham, just south of the 
road from Sopdr towards Shaldrah ; it contains six houses inhabited by 
zamindars, four by pirzadas, a milla, anda watchman; it is surrounded 
by rice cultivation. 


NHANNI—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 73° 31’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet containing about ten houses, situated on the flat top of 
a spur some hundred feet above the left hank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
It lies about 8 miles north-east of Mozafarabdd, on the path towards 
Titwal. 

At the east end of the village, the Bodi Nar, a small rill, dashes down 
from the mountain-side, and irrigates the fields, which produce rice and 
also some dry crops. To the north of the village the path becomes very 
bad. 

DHARMSAL—Lat. 38° 8’, Long. 74° 27’. Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, situated on the road between Poni and Réjaorf; it 
ie distant about 22 miles west of Poni, and the same distance south- 
east of Réjaori. Supplies are procurable, (Higel—Vigne.) 


DHARMSALA—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A village on the road between Aknir and Réjaori. Ita inhabitants are 
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mostly Hindés and in great part of the Thakur caste. The Thakure’ 
houses are situated usually high up on the tops of the hills, ara eolidly built 
of stone, and have something of the character of forts ; they even bear the 
name of “ kot,” an old word for fort. (Drew.) 


DHARMSALA—Lat. 33° 14’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the northern slope of a sandstone ridge on the 
road between Bhimbar and Kotli. The dharmedia is a building 45 feet 
long by 15 feet broad, with a room at each end measuring 15 feet by 
9 feet; the intermediate space is supported by pillars. Moderate supplies 
may be procured, but are precarious. Dharmséla lies about 12 kos north- 
west of Saméni sardi, (Vigne—Allgood.) 


DHAROT—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village standing on the spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream, cloge to ite confluence with the Chandra Bhéga; it containg about 
ten houses. 


DHIANGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort on the left bank of the river Chenfb above Riasf. It is situated on 
& projecting rock, nearly surrounded by the deep waters of the river, and is 
named after Raja Dhian Singh, (Drew.) 


DHIYAR— 

A caste of Dogrés. Commonly considered as of low caste, but in reality 
not recognised as Hindds at all by the higher castes. Their occupation 
is iron-amelting. (Drew.) 

DIALAGAM (Pst or Upper Diatagam)——Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A village lying about a mile north-west. of Brint, by the road between 
Islamabfd and Vernég. 

A rivulet flows through the village, which is surrounded by riceefields ; 
it contains fifteen families of zamindars, a mills, a watchman, a cow- 
keeper, and a pandit, who keeps a bunia’s shop. 


DIALAGAM (Bon or Lower Diatagam)—Lat. 38° 42’, Long. 75°12’. Elev. 
This village lies about 3 miles south of Islamabad, on the road towards 
Vernég, and about 14 mile north of Pet Dialagam. It contains a masjid, 
a miilla, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars; there is aleo a government 
silk factory in the village South-west of the village three mounds rise 
out of the plain; on the top of the largest of these hills there is a solitary 
tree, near which a fakfr lives. 


DIBLA SHERGOL or DUBSA SERTKOL—Lat. 35° 45’. song. 78°. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route, between Balti Brangea and 
Malikshah (or Aktégh). Itis sixteen miles from Malikehéh and 17 miles 
from Balti Brangsa. A little grass here. It is at the junction of two 
tributaries of the Yaérkand river. (Johnson—-Shaw.) 
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DIDUF NAG—Lat. 88° 52’. Long. 76° 28’. Ei. . 
This lake lies on the east side of the chain of mountains between the 
Kbourpara pargana and the Maru Wardwéa valley ; 1t lies south-west of 
Easman, from which place it is said to be distant 7 kos, on the path 
leading over the mountains to Kashmfr, 


DIGAR—Lat, 84° 17’, Long. 77° 52’, Elev. 18,080’. 
A village on the winter route from Léh to Ydrkand, two marches from 
Léh between the Digar La and the Shyok river. There is a colossal 
figure of Chamda carved here in a rock, and a considerable extent of culti- 
vation. The Digar stream flows by through a ravine, down to the Shyok 
from the Waris La pass. (TZrotter— Bellew.) 


DIGAR LA or LAZGUNG PASS—Lat. 84° 12’. Long. 77° 46.’ 

Elev. 17,930’. 
“ Ts crossed between Digar and Léh. Proceeding from Digar you go upa 
rising moorland amongst granite boulders and across peat-beds and bogs 
for 5 miles to Polu camp, on a'spur where'the ascent increases. Then up 
a long stony slope, covered with snow-patches at end of June, sud rise 
suddenly to the crest of the pass. Pass through a narrow gap, and drop 
by a very steep and rongh path to the other side.” 

Pasa comewhat difficult, Yaksare generally used. Dr. Thomson crossed 
this pass on the 12th October from the Léh side. The snow lay on the 
north face thickly for 2 miles or more. (770/ter-—Thomson.) 


DIGDHOL—1Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains above the left bank of 
the Bichléri river, about 7 miles north-west of Rémbén. The road lead- 
ing towards the Banihél pass lies below the village, and crosses the river 
by a bridge about a mile to the north of it. 
Nearly opposite the village, on the right bank of the stream, there ia 
8 waterfall. 


DILDAR—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 
A village lying on the north side of the Karnao valley, about 8 miles 
west of the fort, on the road from 'Titwal towards Shalirah. Some chunér, 
walnut, and other trees shade the village, which produces rice and also dry 
crops. It contains a masjid aud the zidrat of Baba Abdulla, and eighteen 
houses which are inhabited by a mixed population of Kashmiris and pahérie, 
including two millas. There are also six houses lying at the foot of the 
hill to the north-east; this hamlet is called Bégh, and may be considered 
to form part of Dildar. 

DILLON-KA-GHAT—Lat. 84°15’. Long. 74°27, Elev. 
A cluster of houses situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between 
Soptr snd Baramila. The banks of the river are low, and the channel 
unueually broad at this point. 
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DINGLA—Lat. 338° 45’, Long. 74° }2'. Elev. 
A village towards the eastern eud of the Pinch valley, about 3 miles 
east of the town, on the path to Mandi. 
It is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains sixteen houses, twelve 
being inhabited by Muhammadans and four by Hindus. 


DINYER—Lat. 84° 38’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north of Lalla. It lies on the right bauk of 
a stream which flows into the river below the village. 
The inhabitants are zamindars, and number five families; there is a 
mill in the village, which is turaed by the stream. 


DIOSUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana iocluded in the Anatnég zilla of the Mir4j division ; it com- 

prises the district lying on the right bank of the Veshad river, at the south- 

west end of the valley of Kashmir... The tabsfl station is at Kulgém. 
Vigne remarks that this-pargana, one of the largest in Kashm{r, pro- 

duced 100,000 kharw&re (equal to 14,400,000Tb) of rice annually in the 

time of Kupar Ram, the best of the Sikh governors, but that when he 

visited it the revenue had fallen to 25,000 kharwéra. 


DIPSANG PLAIN—Elevation of cot, 18,450. General clevation 17,500’. 
Is crossed on the summer route by the Karakoram pass between Kizil 
Angur and Daolat-Beguldi. Dr. Bellew calls it the “ veritable top of the 
world.” 


“All around appeared mountain ranges, none of which are less than 20,000 feet 
high, whilst to the west rose two lofty peake of much greater height; yet in the distance 
they seemed below us, for the land around sloped away down on all sides. The Kara- 
koram left behind us appeared like a mere crest un the undulating surface of the country, 
The plateau is about 8 miles across from north to south, and presents an undulating 
surface, the soil of which ia a spongy saline-charged mixture of clay and gravel. When 
we crossed (June) there wus very little snow left, and the path was strewed with the 
bones and skeletous of dead éattle. The descent from the plateau is down a steep gully 
into a deep and tortuous chasm, which is overhung by high cliffs of red clay and 
conglomerate.” ( Bellew.) 


Kizil Angur is about 6 miles from the plateau. 

No grass or fuel obtainable. The disagreeable effects of a rarified 
atmosphere are felt in crossing this plain. Chlorate of potash was found 
by Dr. Henderson to be a good remedy. (Trotter) 


DIRLA—Lat. 35° 2’, Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Kamri stream, Astor, It is divided 
into two parts by the Dirla stream, which is crossed here by s fair 
bridge. It altogether contains about eleven houses, and is situated on a 
considerable plateau, (4y/mer.) 
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DIT CHAL—Lat. 85° 80’. Long. 74° 5g’, Elev. 
A valley leading from the right bank of the Astor river. Between July 
and December laden coolies can cross by this road into the Indus valley 
which it joins near Sapser ; the watershed is crossed at a height of about 
14,000 feet; much more snow appears to lie on the Indus side than on 
the Astor side of the pass; there is a plentiful supply of fuel and water, 
and a good many patches of tilled ground along the sides of the valley. 


(Manifold.) 


DIYAMIR— 
The name ‘given by the D&rds to the Nanga Parbat mountain (g.0.). 
(Drew.) 
Also called Deo Mir. ( Barrow.) 
DO—Lat. 34° 65’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev, 9,100’, approx, 


A bamlet of a couple of houses in Chorbat (Baltistén), on the right bank 
of the Shyok, just above the junction|of the Laoncbon stream. It is the 
best place fur camping between Piun and) Chalunka on the Léh—-Skardu 
route. Supplies must be procured from Prahna. (Ay/mer.) 


DOBWAN—Lat, 33° 57’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A spring and three houses, shaded by a clump of trees, situated in a hollow, 
about 2 miles north of Trdl, on the west side of the path leading towards 
Arphal. 


DODA—Lat. 88° 9’. Long. 75° 36’. Elev. 
A town in the province of Kishtwar, situated on a small plain above the 
right bank of the Chandra Bhéga river; it lies at the foot, and partly on 
the slope, of a grass-covered hill, bare of treea, 

The town itself is surrounded by trees; a few willows and poplars, 
mingled among hundreds of fruit-trees, give it shade and beauty. Doda is 
distant 21 miles north-west of Badrawér, and 46 miles south-east of Vernég 
by the B-ari pass. About half a mile below the south end of the town, 
the Chengb roars along in a swollen and turbulent flood. The sides of the 
river are very rocky, and for some feet perpendicular; that on the right 
bank is the most precipitous, there being only room for a hut and two 
stunted trees on the bare ledge of rock above the bridge; on the left bank 
the ground shelves, and there are a few huts and a daodi shaded by trees. 

The suspension bridge, which is of the chika description, swings at a 
high elevation above the torrent, here about 50 yards wide ; the transit of 
passengers and baggage is a tedious, though not really a dangerous, 
operation, 

There is a regular establishment maintained to work the bridge, and a 
stall toll is levied on each passenger and package passed across. 

During the months of June, July, and August, consequent on the melt- 
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ing of the snows, the river rises considerably ; the bridge has then to be 
moved to a higher position, 

The ascent from the bed of the river to the plain and town is somewhat 
steep, and occupies about twenty-five minutes, the path leading by the fort, 
which is situated on the edge of the plain, about 500 yards to the sonth 
of the town, It is a mud building about 200 feet square, having a 
bastion at each corner; there is no ditch; the entrance is on the east 
side amid some trees. The fort is now used as a state prison, and in it ig 
confined Mir Hathé Singh, the half-brother of the late mahardéja, This un- 
fortunate prince entered into a conspiracy with certain superior officers of 
the army to murder the maharéja by sword or poison, shortly after his 
accession. On the plot being discovered, his confederates expiated their 
contemplated crime by being blown from guns. At the advige of his pandits 
and milvis the clemency of the mahar4ja spared the life of his relative, but 
condemned him to close captivity for_life; his wife and family live in the 
town, but are permitted no communication:.with the royal prisoner. His 
brother, Mir Touma, was also supposed to have. been implicated in the con. 
spiracy ; but as the fact was not clearly established, the mahardja contented 
himeelf with banisbing him to Panch,—-his cousin, Moti Singh, the réja of 
that province, having offered to become security for his good bebaviour. 

Most of the houses in the town are built of mud, in timber frames, and 
double-storied ; the better sort have pent roofs, which, as in Kashmir, ara 
covered with a layer of birch-bark and earth, The daradéri, a long brick 
building, occupies a most prominent position in the highest part of the 
town; it has been assigned as a residence to the family of Mir Hatha 
Singh. The bazdr lies at the foot of the hill. 


In the upper part of the town the streets are narrow and very steep, and 
are frequently blocked up with huge boulders; a ravine runs along the 
north-east side of the town, of which the banks are very precipitous. 
There are said to be 289 houses in the place inhabited by Hindus, and 
822 by Muhammadans (including 205 families of shél-béfs), making a 
total of over five hundred houses. In the bazér are to be found represent- 
atives of all the usual trades and occupations, but the moct important in- 
dustry, and that for which the place ie noted, is the manufacture of shawls, 
which are, however, inferior in quality and texture to those made in Kash- 
mfr, Chogas and patch-work carpets are also largely manufactured, All the 
trade of Doda with Kashmir and Jamé is carried on by the Rémbén and 
Banihél route, as the passage of the Chandra Bhéga and the difficulties 
to be met with on the direct paths between Kashmfr and Basaoli render 
them impracticable for traders. 


There are two masjids in the town, and sundry Hindu temples ; also the 
z{érat of Sharfarid Bagkdddi, which is of some reputation in the neighbour- 
hood, This saint, who died and was buried in Kishtwér, is said to have 
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come from Baghdad three hundred years ago, and to have lived for a long 
time in Doda. 

Neither welle nor springs are found in the town, which is entirely 
dependent for its water-supply on a stream which is said to flow down 
from a village called Koti, lying on the mountain-side about 6 miles to the 
north. Chowdri Raeil Kbén has the credit of having constructed the 
channel by which the water is conveyed to the town. 

The small plain of Doda is richly cultivated, aud is entirely encompassed 
by high hilla, bare of forest. The amount of rice grown in the district is, 
however, insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, and a considerable 
quantity is yearly imported from Badrawér, 

The Sarkéri Bayh, which lies to the south-west of the town close to the 
fort, forms a convenient and pleasant encamping ground, affording a shady 
retreat from the heat of the sun, which attains great power in this valley. 
Doda and the surrounding district, to which it gives its name, had always 
been under the dominion of the réjas of Kishtwar, and fell with it uoder 
that of Gul&b Singh. Supplies are plentiful, and cattle and sheep abound, 
but mules and ponies are very rarely met with in the neighbourhood, 


DODAR GALI—Lat. 35° 40%, Long, 74°10’, Elev. 14,000’. 
A pase between Gilgit and Darél, from which tho headwaters of the Darél 
valley descend. It is reached by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in 1466 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only renched Darél too late to co-opernte with 
the other column. 

The Dodar Gali is about-14,000 feet high, and is practicable for un- 
laden cattle. (Tunner—Ahmad Alt Khan.) 


DODLA—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev, 
A village in the Basaoli district, lying to the east of the direct path leading 
towards Pad. Cattle are obliged to make a detour through this village 
between the Chil stream and Jinrali. 


DODW AGAN— Lat. 38° 30’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A small village containing five houses, inhabited by zam{ndars, situated on 
the right bank of the Sdndran river, on the north side of the Shababéd 
valley. The Bring pargana may be reached from this village by a path 
over the mountains. 


DOGORO—Lat. 85° 45, Long. 75° 28’. Elev. ; 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-four houses. (AyZmer.) 


DOGRAS— 
A race occupying the country round Jama. They are of the great Aryan 
race that settled in, and has become the main population of, India; those 
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of that race who settled in the lower hills, and did not go into the region 
where snow falls, acquired, in the long course of centuries, characters 
that distinguish them from the inhabitants of the plains on the one 
hand, and of the higher mountains on the other. The settlers in the hills 
that edge the Panjab, at all events those of them who have retained 
their Hindd faith, bear the name of Dogré, while the country they in- 
habit ig called Dagar. The origin of the name is this. Near Jami are 
two holy lakes, Saroin Sar and Mau Sar; from these the country round 
was called in Sanskrit Dvigartdesh, or the country of the two hollows; 
from this came Dagar, and from that Dogré. 

The Dogras are divided into castes in the same way, though with some 
local variation, as are the Hindis of India generally ; these are partly the 
remnants of race distinctions, and partly the outcome of occupations be- 
come hereditary. The following list gives the names of some of the castes 
in the order of their estimation among themselves :— 


Brabman. . 
oe ike " M na, 
Réjput, divided into Sing Réjpdite. 
Khatrf. 
Thakur. 
Jat. 


Bania and Kr&r (small shopkeepers). 
{ Naf (barbers). 
Jfdr (carriers), 
* Sd e e 
Dbfydr, Megh, and Dim... ( Drew.) 
poaRi — 
A division of the Aryan language. It differs considerably from Hindé. 
sténi. If a native of Hinddstén, who had never come farther north than 
Ambdéla, were to go where pure/Dogri ia spoken, he would not be able to 
understand any but the shortest sentences, and by no means all of these. 
The relationship of Panjabi to Hindustani is very similar, while there 
is a difference between Dogrf and Panjabi, which is not so great as 
that between either of them and Hindustani. 
This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the outer hills, and of the 
atrip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little west of the Chendb. 
It is spoken purest by those who have not come much into contact with 
other races ; especially is it to be heard pure and unmixed from the mouths 
of the women. In the towns, but especially in Jamd, one hears a mixture 
of Dogri, Panjabi, and Hindisténf. Of the officers of the mahardja’s court, 
very few, if any, speak pure Dogri. 
The written character is derived from the Devandgrf or Shéstrf, 
( Drew.) 


DOGRIPU R—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north-west 
of the confluence of the Veshad and Rembidra rivers, 
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DOK—Lat. 88° 27’, Long, 76° 20’. Elev. 
A village on the route from Srinagar to Léh, on the left bank of the 
Waka river, between Kargil and Mulbekh. (Cunsingdam.) 


DOKO CHIBIRE—Lat. 85° 47’. Long. 75°27’. — Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Basha (Baltistéu) on the right bank of 
the Basha river. It contains 30 houses. 


DOMEL—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 78° 81’. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Jhelum with the Kishan Ganga, with « 
first-rate new dak bungalow. There is also the bungalow of the road 
engineer and a steam workshop connected with the new cart-road. The 
situation of Domél is important, as it commands the road from Abbottabad 
as woll as that from Mari. The Jhelum is bridged just above the work. 
shops, and a new iron cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects 
Mozafarabéd with the Marf-Srinagar road. There is also a telegraph 
station ut Domél for Srinagar and intermediate stations. Domél is a 
favourite resort for anglers, ». (Barrow— Wingate.) 


DONGAN—Lat. 82° 45’, Long. 78° 85’, —_ Elev. about 16,500’, 
A camping ground on the Spitf route to Changchenmo, between Narbu 
Sumdo and the Lanak pass. It is tothe south-east of the Tsomorori lake. 
( Montgomerie.) 


DONG-AYLAK~—Lat. 84° 55’, Long, 78° 15’. Elev. 13,000’. 
A camping ground on the winter route from Léh to Yérkand, eight 
marches from Léh, on the left bank of the Shyok. Strachey says that 
Dong-aylak in ‘Turki means “the wild yake’ summer pasture ground.” 
(Montgomerie—H. Strachey.) 


DYDONG-LUNG — Vide “ Dacuune”’ and “ SuHina.une.” 


DON ZHO—Lat. 84°. Long. 78° 25’, Eley. about 14,040’, 
A camping ground (?) 1 mile from the north-west end of the Pangong 
lake, and about 100 feet above its level. It is the watershed between 
the affluents of the Pangong lake and those of the Shyok. (H. Strachey.) 


DOPATTA—Lat, 34° 18’, Long. 78° 41’. Elev. 
A village and fort lying in a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south-east of Hattian and 18 
miles from Mozafarabéd. The rajship of Dopatta, which, together with 
Kathai, formed the district of Dowarbid, was left by Anatulla Khdén to 
his eldest son, Fateh Khan, whose grandson, Abmad Khéo, held the réj at 
the time of the Sikh invasion and fled at their approach ; after living for 
nearly seventeen years in voluntary exile, he returned to his raj accompanied 
by a strong party of followers, and took possession of the fort which Diwan 
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Kirp& Rém had constructed, and distributing the government stores of 
ammunition aud grain which it contained among bis people, again decamp- 
ed. The Sikh ruler gave the r4j to his brother, Nasur Ali Khéo, who was 
succeeded by a son, Ata Muhammad. It is said that Ahmad Khén even- 
tually made his peace with the Maharéja Guléb Singh. Ata Muhammad 
paid a“ nazaréna”’ of 27,000, reserving 22,000 for his own use, 

The district extended for about 25 miles in length from the Kathai 
frontier on the east, to the spur which divided it from Mozafarabdd on the 
west. Its extreme breadth from the summit of the range of hills bordering 
on the left bank of the Jhelum to the confines of the Karnao rdja’s 
dominions on the north, was about 18 kos. It comprised all the rich oul- 
turable land on both banks of the river, besides which the rdja exacted a 
feudal tribute from the Koth ilaka, in the Kuka country. (Lumsden— 
Allgood.) 


DORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,800’, 
A camping ground on the route from Léh to Garo, on right bank of the 
Indus, 55 miles from Tashigong. 

This is where the Champ&s of Rupshu spend the winter. Hardly any 
snow falls here, Close by is a small shallow Jake. It is about three quarters 
of a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. The boundary of 
Chinese Tibet is one or two days’ march beyond Dora. (Lrew.) 


DORGU—Pide “ Dunev.” 


DORIKUN—Lat. 34° 57’. Long: 75° 10’. Elev. 13,500’. 
A pass leading from Birzil in the Kishan Ganga valley to Astor. It 
rises from Birzil 2,000 feet in-6 or 6:miles, The actual pasa, or kota, 
is not a defile, bat a neck or depression in the rooky granite ridge, which 
here forms the watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass is closed for about five months by snow, but even then it is, 
under favourable circumstances, possible for men without loads to force it, 
It is nearly always passable for coolies except in a high wind. At other 
times it is practicable for laden mules and ponies, This route is now 
not so much used as the shorter Kamri pass (q.v.). 

This pass is the one always taken during the winter months from 
Grirais to Astor ; it is extremely easy. On the Astor side, after the heaviest 
falls of snow, there are no difficulties, as the stream runs down a broad 
and gradually sloping valley. On the Kashmfr side the ascent is steeper, 
but the’ paes is seldom closed, for more than a fortnight at one time, for 
men without loads. (Drew—Saward—Mantfold—Barrow— Ward.) 


DOU-U—-Lat. 35° 2’. Long. 76° 34’. Elev. 8,700’, approx. 
The most westerly village of Chorbat (Baltistén). It is situated on the 
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left bank of the Shyok and is pnased ov the Léh-Skardd road. Between 
Dou-u and Lunkha the road is carrie! along the face of the cliff bya 
wooden scaffolding. This marke the divisiot, between Chorbat and K hapalu. 
Dou-u contains twelve houses. 


DOWAL—Lat, 33° 25’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A small village, containing sixteen houses, situated in a district of the same 


name, lying to the south of the Goldbgarh, or Kiri, pass, on the path 
between Riasf and Shupion. 


DOWANI—Lat, 35° 15’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 8,300’, approx. 
A village at the junction of the Thallé stream and the Shyok in Khapalu 
(Baltistén). It contains over a hundred houses. It is passed on the Léh- 


Skardd road. 


DRABBLE—Lat. 32° 45’. Long. 75° 41’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district;situated on the left bank of the Siowa, 
just above the junction of the Bairo stream, about 4 miles north of Bani, 
on the path towards Badrawér. 
The village consists of a few seattered houses aurrounded by cultivation. 


DRABGAMA—Lat. 88° 50’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A once populous village, and the capital of the pargana of Shikra; it now 
contaius little more than one large house, built by some rich man in more 
prosperous days; on account of its size and elevated situation, on the right 
bank of the Rémchi stream, it is visible from a great distance. Close to 
it is» place where two or three large stones, a few feet high, are standing, 
like those of Stonehenge. Drabgama is about 9 miles north of Shupion, on 
the west of the road to Srinagar. ._( Vigne.) 

DRAGARI THAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’, 
A ridge, nearly 7,000 feet high, just west of the Chen&b, north of the 
village of Puuni. It rises suddenly and towers over the Outer Hills which 
lie to the south of it. 

It is sacred to a derta, whose name ie Dragar. The south face of it is 

a great escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which the 
part vertical is about 1,000 feet, and far down beneath that a talus-slope 
continues. The ridge is narrow, and the ground inclines quickly, but not 
precipitously, down to the north. The neighbourhood around Dragarf 
Thér produces iron. (Drew.) 

DRANG —Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the edge of the forest at the 
foot of the mountains to the east of the Tosha Maidén ; the path lying 
over that pass debouches into the valley of Kashmir at this village, which 
lies abont 21 miles south-west of Srinagar by way of Makahéma. 
Drang contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamfodars, a milla, 
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and a weaver ; there is also a small custom-house, to which a munshi{ and a 
pandit are attached. There are many walout trees in the village, which is 
watered by a stream flowing from the hills. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 


DRANGA—Lat. 38° 1’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A village lying a little above the path and the left bank of the Nerd rivets 
about 5 miles north-west of Badrawér. It contains about thirty houses, all 
the inhabitants being Hindds, with the exception of one family of Mubame 
madans. A very small stream, which flows down through the village, 
turns some water-mills, which are situated by some fine shady trees on the 
bank of the river. 

The Nerd, which is here about 2 feet deep, with a moderate current, is 
crossed by a substantial £adal bridge, about 70 feet in span and 4 feet 
broad. By the side of the road there is a dharmedla for travellers. 


DRANGIARI—Lat, 34° 26’. Long, 74° 2’, Elev. 
A Gdjar settlement which is usually occupied during the summer monthe ; 
it lies in the forest near the right bank of the Bangas stream, one of the 
hoadwatera of the Kamil river, and ig situated at the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Nattishannar Gali, about 10 miles south-west of Shalirah, on 
the path leading into the Karngo valley. Supplies are not procurable, but 
wood and water are to be had in abundance, 


DRAR—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 738° 86’. Elev. 

This village, which lies about 12 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the 
north side of the Kishan Ganga river, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pakote stream vis-d-vie with the village of Mandal, whence it is frequently 
called Mandal-Drar, There is a bridge across the stream below the village. 
In the village are a few trees and four houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the Kulgan caste, an oil-seller, and a blacksmith ; also five houses occupied 
by the servants of Réja Muhammad Zamén Khén, who lives in a house 
built of undressed stones, whick lis just above the path. The réja ia 
related to the titular nawadbs of Kiri and to the ex-rija of Karnan, 
There are extensive rice-fields above the village, which are irrigated by 
a channel from the Pakote stream ; some dry crops are algo grown, 


DRAS on HEMBAPS (Tibetén), i.e., “sn-w-fed ?— 
Lat, 34° 26’, Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
Is the most westerly portion of the Purik district of the Baltietén wizarat, 
and lies along the valley of the Drés river. More snow falls here 
than in any other part of Purik. This is owing “to the great de. 
pression in the Himalaya, at the head of the Drés river, which allows 
the constantly humid vapours of Kashmfr to pass to the north of the 
mountains, where they become condensed by the cold, and are precipitated 
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Ma 


Pondras 3 ° . . li a ers 100 


in rain or snow, according to the season of the year.” The district 
extends from the Zoji La to Chénégund, near Kargil. A telegraph clerk 
is kept here to give information about the Zoji La. 

The inhabitants are Shia Musalméns professedly, but in physiog- 
nomy resemble the Tartars, with whom they consort freely. Moorcroft says 
they are great thieves. The crops cultivated are barley, wheat, and 
buckwheat; the first ripening in about three months, the second in five 
or six, and the last in about two months, The cattle are ponies, cows, the 
hybrid between the yak and cow, and sheep and goats, The former» 
though smail,are hardy, active, and tolerably well shaped. A good five- 
year old gelding costs #60 to 100. The neat cattle are small and generally 
black. The cattle of Dras were in much better condition than those in 
any other part of Ladék, owing to the abundant supply of prangos in sum- 
mer, and its hay in winter. The houses are built of pebbles, cemented 
with earth, with terraced roofs. Eye diseases are very common in the 
valley. The communications-are as follows :— 

(1) The Srinagar-Léh-Skarda& roads after croasing the Zoji La run 

down the Drés valley. 

(2) From Suru to Drés by the Umba La. Horses can go for six months, 

(8) From Tilail (Gujrind) to Drés by the Birok La. Horses can go in 

September, but in summer the streams form a serious obstacle. 

(4) A road leads to Skardi vid the Marpo La, the Shingo river, and the 

Deosai plains, Horses, it is said, can go for several months in 
summer, but the road is bad. - (Cunningham—Drew-— Bellew— 
Moorcroft—Ay/mer.) 


Partteulars of Drde. 


Name of village. Houses. | Horses, Harned Sheep. 











Dads Vatrey. 


taian ° . . . 6 5 6 35 








Goshan : : ‘ . 40 30 40 | 250 | 1 carpenter. 
Gundin! (Drds fort) r 7 ry) 40 20 | 200 | } smith, 10 sepoys 
Chokial . ' ‘ . 40 30 15} 150 

Lt ie . . . ’ 10 8 10} 200 

Kéarbu ° ‘ F . 15 10 20} 300 | Includes Shima. 
Chénfgund. =. =» S| S28 | 7 | 10] 200 





Carried forward  .{| 170 | 137 120 [1,396 |1 carpenter, 1 smith, 10 sepoys. 
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Particulars of Drds—continued, 






ae eae 1 
Name of village, Houses.| Horses, Horned| Sheep. Bemarke, 
; | esttle, 








Brought forward -{ 170] 137) 120 | 1,335 
Eanraf anny Sveo Vauieys. 
Gontato . 2 ; F 50 40 40} 3800 | 1 smith. 
Bartato . . ‘ 5 26 16 30 | 160 
Kartsé Kur . ‘ - 7 15 8 20 60 | 1 smith. 
Sangra 7 hs - - 25 16 40; 100 
Téyén . . . «| 201 18] go] 60 
Twiva . . . : 20 lo 16 | 120 
Banko . : 40 40 60 {| 300 | 1 smith. 
Umbs 16 6 80} 100 
Lang Kartsé 40 30 50 | 260 
Saliskot . 7 : .| 60 50 60 | 150 ]1 smith; includes Trispona 
Tambis Kunor . ; 40 26 60} 100 end Gond. 
Mainji Gan . - . ; 30 16 30 60 | 1 smith, 


Beru . , ; 20 h 16 60 





400 | 282 | 470; 1,800 


Granp Torat -| 570) 419 } 690 | 3,136 


These totals are probably too low. (Local /ambardars.) 
DRAS PASS— Vide“ Zon La,” Lat. 34°17’. Long. 75° $2’, Elev. 11,300,’ 


DRAS RIVER— 
A tributary of the Indus, formed by the united streams of the Drés, Waka, 
Suru, and Kukear rivers. It rises in the Zoji La, and has a course of 
85 miles, running north-east, 

“ All these streams unite near Kargil, below which they cut the trans- 
Himalayan range at the narrow gorge called the ‘ Wolf’s Leap, and 
join the Indus opposite Marol.” 

At the end of June, Dr. Henderson says that the river near its source 
was in many places bridged by enormous masses of snow. Near the 
village of Dr&s the river is not fordable, and is epanned at several points 
by wooden bridges. 

The route from Srinagar to Léh follows the course of this river as far 
as the junction of the Suru river. (Cunningham— Henderson.) 


DRAS VILLAGE—Lat, 84° 26’. Long. 75°49’. —_ Elev. 10,144’. 
On the left bank of the Dr&s river, the second march after crossing the 
Zoji La pass, ou the route from Srinagar to Léb, 15 miles from Mata. 
yan, and the same distance from Tashgam the next march. 
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“Tt is a collection of half a dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequali- 
ties of a spacious basin in these close-set bills, and is the capital of the Drds 
district. In the centre of the basin is a small square fort with bastions 
at each corner and over the entrance; walle 20’ high; garrison at, present, 
one jemadar and ten sepoys ; the fort is commanded within } mile; itisina 
fair state of repair. It has a garrison of fifty men, and adjoining it is a 
éwhstl or collestorate of the thénadér of the district. It overlooks a garden 
surrounded by poplar and willow plantations. Snow lies on the ground 
for fonr to five months in the winter to the depth of a foot or more, and 
sometimes. completely closes the route through this valley. A telegraph 
line from here to Skardd, a single wire carried on poles without insulators, 
The Skardd wire follows the Drds, Suru, end Indus rivers. There used 
to be telegraphic communication between Drés and Srinagar, but the 
snow on upper part of the Sind valley, and from there to Drds, 
destroyed the line so frequently, that the darbér gave it up. Telegrams 
are now sent by hand between Drs and Sonamarg in the Sind valley, ” 


DRAWAR—Luat. 34° 25'—34° 45’, Long. 78° 50’—74° 20’. Elev. 
The district of Drawar, or Drao, comprises that part of the valley of the 
Kishan Ganga river lying between Titwal and Sharidi. The village of 
Karen divides it into Pet or Upper Drawar, and Bun or Lower Drawér. 
Here and there a few Kashmiris are met with, but the bulk of the inhabit. 
ants differ entirely from the natives of that valley, resembling in appear~ 
ance and dress the inhabitants of Hazara, from which district they would 
seem to have originally migrated. 


Some few of the inhabitants of Upper Drawar are conversant with the 
Dard dialect, but the Kashmiri and) Pahari languages are those usually 
spoken throughout the district. The population appears to be as great as 
the country is capable of supporting, as every available spot of ground is 
brought into cultivation, which is noticeably not the case in Tilail and 
Girais, where, however, the area of arable lands is more extensive, 


In Upper Drawdr, where there is only one harvest annually, makai 
(indian-corn) grows most Juxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop 
raised, except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little 
tromba and pinga is sown, Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil 
which suits the maksi so admirably does not favour them. In Lower 
Drawér rice is extensively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly 
direction beyond the village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is 
gathered towards the end of September, the indian-corn and rice ripening 
at the same time. The alternation of crops is not practised in Drawar, but 
the value of manure ia appreciated, the cattle being herded on the fields 
directly the harvest is completed, and all the manure collected during the 
winter carefully utilised. The inhabitants are accustomed to reserve the 
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rice for the evening meal, eating corn-cakes during the day; they prefer 
rice, but consider that the variation is conducive to health. Moat rain 
falls in this district during the months of July and August, from which 
period until the end of September fevera are said to be very prevalent in 
the lower part of the valley. 


During the heat of summer the inhabitants are accustomed to retire 
with their flocks to the mountain pastures, returning to their villages for 
the harvest; during this season travellers often experience great difficulty 
in getting coolies, as only one or two men are left in each village for its 
protection. In Upper Drawér the villages are nothing but. scattered ham- 
lets, in which the flat-roofed huts are often built at a great distance from 
each other, each family living on its own land for the convenience of til- 
lage. Here and there the dambardar, or some individual possessing both 
means and taste, has indulged in a timber-house with pent roof, but with 
these few exceptions, all the houses ia Drawér are merely log-huts, with . 
flat mud roofs, such as the Gijars inhabit. 


The reasons alleged for building such dark and uncomfortable dwellings 
are, firetly, a scarcity of wood, a want which is not, however, apparent; 
secondly, for the convenience of storing grain; and thirdly, for fear of 
exciting the cupidity of the government by an unusual display of wealth. 
Most probably the real cause is to be found in local prejudice. 

But little trade is carried on in Drawér; cotton cloths, prints, salt, and 
trinkets are imported, and putttis, luis, ghi, goats, and sheep are exported, 
but both imports and exports are of trifling value, Customs duties are 
levied on traders importing goods by the passes from Kéghén ; each load 
of salt, averaging two maunds, pays one rupee (British currency). 

The district of Drawér formed! part of the possessions of the réjas of Kar- 
nao, and, until the time of Sher Ahmad, the last of the line, the inhabitants 
seem to have held their lands rent-free, on the conditions of feudal service, 

Raja Sher Ahmad, being required by his suzeraiu to furnish troops for 
the expedition against Gilgit, was unable to raise the necessary contingent ; 
the inhabitants of Drawar declining to serve, he punished their contumacy 
by levying a land tax, which was at: first limited to R11 (Hari Singhf) for 
each do (that is, as much laid as a maund weight of makati seed will 
sow); this he subsequently increased to R14. After the fall of Réja 
Sher Ahmad, successive e vernors of Mozafarabéd, in which zilla Drawér 
now lies, have increased tle assessment, and it is now stated to be reckoned 
on thecrop at R30 (Kashmir currency) on each 400 hurhu, each Lurhu con- 
sisting of twelve pu#/ads or sheaves, The zamindars aver that this assessment 
only leaves one quarter of the crop to the farmer, the rest falling to the 
government, which latter portion has to be accounted for in coin. 

The flocks and herds, however, seem to represent the principal wealth 
of the population; and judging from the comfortable and well-to-do 
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appearance of the people, it might be eupposed that their taxes did not press 
with undue severity, 

he road, which follows the course of the Kishan Ganga, lies for the 
moat part on the right bank of the river; it is stated to have been consi- 
derably improved some years ago by order of Colonel Gundu, the then 
zilladar of Mozafarabéd ; but it is rough and difficult, and may be said not 
to be practicable for laden baggage animals, and it is a noticeable fact 
that only a few ponies and mules are to be found in Upper Drawér. 

DRAWEY—Lat. 38° 87’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 
A village at the mouth of the valley which opens into the Nowbig Nai at 
its south-west end ; it ia situated some little distance from the right bank of 
the river, about a mile west of the village of Larin. It contains a masjid, 
and nine houses inhabited by zamindars and a mochf. 

DRAYNA-~~Lat. 33° 4’, Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
A small village in Badrawér, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Nerd river, almost opposite to Kallain. 

It contains eight houses, of which six are inhabited by Mcvbammadans 
and two by Hindis. 

DREDJA—Lat. 32° 59’, | Long. 75° 48’. Elev. 
A small village, containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Nerd, almost opposite Badrawér, There is a bridge across the river below 
the village, 

DRIGAM—Lat. 38° 57’. Long. 74° 48’. Elev, . 
A village containing about fifty houses, situated on the left bank of the 
Yechara stream, which is crossed by a bridge, or it may be forded. 

There are some splendid chunfr trees and green turf by the path on the 

west side of the village. 

DRINGLA—Lat. 84° 23’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in Karnao, lying on the left bank of the Kazi Nég stream, about 
a milo east of Titwal ; it is shaded by numerous walnut trees, and produces 
much tice and some little corn. 

The inhabitants, who are all zamfndars, number aine families, five being 
Gijars, three dhobis, and one Saiad. Druggur, a village lying on the 
opposite bank of the etream, contains seven houses inhabited by Gijars, 
who are aleo zamindare. 

DRINJA—Lat, 32° 48’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 


A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses situated on the 
side of the hill, above the right bank of the Siowa river, north-west of 


Bani. 

DROBMARG—Lat. 88° 37’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Brinnar stream; it lies on the 
path from Nowbdg to the Maru Wardwan valley by the Hoksar pass. 
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DROGIUN—Lat, 84° 5’, Long. 74° 62’, Elev. 
A village situated at the south-western extremity of the Dal lake; it forms 
one of the zillas of the city of Srinagar, and contains twenty-three mahallas 
or districts. The continuation of the village in the direction of Gagribal is 
called Buchwor; a large number of the inhabitants of this locality are 
potters, The bridge over the water-gate, at the head of the Tsont-kol canal, 
on the west side of the village, is called the Githa Kadal. 


DROGMAL—Iat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 20’, Elev. 
A village lying towards the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. The 
houses, which are much scattered, are built of dove-tailed timbers, and have 
thatched roofs. There is plenty of grass about the place, and many shady 
trees, 


DROK or BROK—Lat. 84° 80’, Long. 77° 50’. Elev, 
A small village of 6 houses, situated high up the Hundar valley in Nubra 
(Ladék), Above this the road to Léh from the Shyok vid the Thanglasco 
pass is good, the yalley being open and having a gentle gradient. Yaks 
up to about 15 or 20 can be obtained here for crossing the pass. It isa 
desolate-looking place with very little cultivation. It is the first stage 
out from Hundar to Léhb. 


DRUDU—Lat. 838° 1’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
A small village, containing five houses, inhabited by Hindd zamindars ; it lies 
on the left bank of the Nera river, about 6 miles north-west of Badrawér, 
on the road towards Doda. 


DRUNGLI— 
The name of a stream which flows into the Suran river by its right bank, 
in lat. 38° 46’, long. 74°10’, near the village of Kaukdét, about 3 miles 
east of Pinch. It is fordable where it is crossed by the path from Pinch 
to Mandi. 


DUBGAO—Lat, 44° 16’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 

A small village lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 milcs 
south-west of Sopdr. It contsins a large timber depdt, from whence most 
of the wood used in boat-building throughout Kashmir is supplied; it is 
the property of the government, and there are three or four bungalows 
in the fine grove of chunars near the village, which are occupied by the 
agents attached to the depdt. Hope were successfully grown here from 
1879 to 1882. 

The Pohru river runs into the Jhelum just above the village ; when the 
waters are high, boats can ascend as far as tke village of Awatkdla; the 
passage occupies about twenty hours. (Jnce.) 


DUBJI—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
An encampitg ground on the Pir Panjél route, between Aliabéd Sardi and 
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Hirpira ; it lies on the left bank. of the Rembiéra, about 3 miles west 


of Hirptira. ‘There is no village or any shelter near it, and neither coolies 
or supplies are procurable. (Znce.) 


DUDAR KAD— 


A stream in the province of Jami, which flows into the Tawi, in lat. 32° 
49’, long. 75° 12’, a few miles south of Udampir. It crosses the road from 
Jame towards Kashis(r, about 5 miles north-east of Dansal; during the 
rainy season the ford is about 70 yards broad and waist-deep. 


DUDGAY—Lat. 34° 41’, Long. 74° 57’, Elev. 


A village situated on the right bank of the Barzil etream towards the north- 
east end of the Gurais valley ; it is said to contain only two houses. 

The Niat bridge, eo called from a neighbouring stream, crosses the 
Birzil about half a mile below the village. 


DUDH GANGA— 


This river, which takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the Panjél range, 
near the Choti Gali pass, is known at the commencement of its course ag the 
Sang Safid stream, and flows down in a north-easterly direction, debouching 
on to the plain a few miles north of Chrér; it shortly afterwards turns due 
north, and passing through the suburbs of Batmalu and Chateabal, empties 
itself into the Jhelum at the west end of Srinagar, just below the Suffa 
Kadal, the last of the eeven bridges, 

During the latter part ofits course, the high-road from Shupion lies 
along its right bank. In its paesage through the suburb of Batmélu it is 
crossed by two sadal bridges, and by a third, the Chatsa Kadal, about 50 
yards above its junction with the Jhelum; it is also bridged between the 
villages of Boru and Kralwari north of Chrér, and probably in other places. 
It has usually but little depth, and may, it is believed, generally be forded 
without difficulty throughout ite course ; the banks, however, are frequently 
very steep. Dr, Elmalie calls this river the Chateakol, or “the white 
stream,” and states that it gets its name from the circumstance that it 
takes its rise near a white stone called Chats Kanyi. 


DUDNIAL—Lat. 384° 43’, Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A hamlet in Upper Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river; it is distant about 12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the 
main path lying along the right bank of the river; there is also a pathway 
along the left bank, but it is described as being ver Ag rough and difficult. 
Tho Kishan Ganga i is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to the south- 
east of the village, and a path by which the valley of Kashmir may be 
reached lies up the bed of the stream, which is called the Kashmir-ka- 
katta. The village contains a masjid, and ten to twenty houses inhabited by 
zamindars; there is also a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of native 
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travellers; the houses are much scattered, and surrounded by extensive 
patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. 

A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected 
if due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined; water may 
be brought from the river below, or from a stream which flows across the 
path at some little distance to the weet of the village. 


DUDSCHURNAG—Lat 38° 56’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
The name given to two tarns lying on the lofty chains of mountains which 


divides the Dachinpara pargana from the Maru Wardwan valley. (Bont. 
gomerie.) 


DUGRA—Lat. 33° 88’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A small village of flat-roofed cottages, prettily situated on the right bank 


of the Chitta Pani, between Baramgala and Poshiéna, on the Pir Panjé) 
route into Kashmir. 


DOUIAN on DUIYAN—Lat.'35° 81’. Long. 74°44, Elev. 8,600’. 

A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Hatu Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Chilasi raids, The fortifications consist 
only of four towers of mud rubble and timber, which are connected by low 
stone walls and are held by a garrison of fifty sepoys. There is good 
water from a stream which irrigates the terraced fields around. Forage 
and firewood abundant on the hillsides above. The fort lies about 4,000 
feet above the Astor river, the descent to which is very steep; on account 
‘of the great slope of the’ hillside, there would be considerable difficulty in 
finding camping grounds for troops. A supply of flour, atta, ete, is 
always kept in the fort. On the high ground behind Déidén towards the 
Hatu Pir, watch posts are established whenever there is any fear of raids 
from Chilas or Gor, as the Gor men cross the river on masak rafts opposite 
the Bulda za/a, There sre two other hamlets belonging to Diién, each 
1,000 feet below the one above. The new, or lower, Hatu Pir road goes 
through the middle hamlet of Duiéa. Horses can be taken along it, but 
they muet be frequently unladen, In fact, in its present state the lower 
road is not fit for laden animals. Diiéo only contains eight or ten houses 
(Barrow—Manifold— Aylmer.) 


DULAI—Lat. 34° 14’, Long. 73° 83’. Elev. 
A stage on the Mari-Kashmfr road. An excellent dak bungalow, Cam; 
ing ground restricted. (Barrow.) 

DULIPURA—Lat. 84° 28’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 
A village lying at the edge of the forest, about 2 miles south-east of Sha- 
Nirah on the road towards Sopir; it is the southernmost village in the 
Uttar pargana, and is situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, 
which flows in a deep channel, but is sballow, and may be forded without 
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difficulty. The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, inhabited by 
zam{ndars, a milla, and a watchman. Rice cultivation abounds in the 
vicinity. 


DOUMAL—Lat. 38° 13’, Long. 78°49.’ Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying a little distance north of Mirpir, on the road 
towards Chaomuk. There is a well in this village by the side of the path. 
The inhabitants are zamfudars, and number about thirty families. 


DUMBA—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 73° 56’. . Elev. 
A village situated towards the eastern extremity of the Karnao valley ; it 
lies on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, by which it is divided 
from the village of Haji Nar on the opposite bank. The stream can be 
forded. The village is shaded by a clump of trees, and contains four 
houses inhabited’ by Kashmfri zamfndars; there are a few rice-fields about 
the place, and much cultivation of. dry. crops. 


DUMKHAR—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Kardart of Skirbichan (Ladék), on the right bank of the 
Indus. It is said to contain about sixty houses. (dy/mer.) 


DOUMSs— 
A low caste of Dogrés, and the descendants of the earlier, the pre- 
Aryan, inhabitants of the hills. They are-the scavengers of the towne and 
villages. There are a large’ number of them at Jami, and they are scat- 
tered also over all the country, both of the Outer Hills and the next higher 
mountains. They get a scanty living by such employments as brick- 
making and charcoal-burning; and by sweeping, and they are liable to be 
called on at any time by the authorities for work that no others will put 
their bands to. A result of this class of labour being done only by them 
is, that they are reckoned utterly anclean ; anything they touch is polluted ; 
no Hindi would dream of drinking water from a vessel which they had 
carried, They are never allowed to come on the carpet on which others 
are sitting, etc., etc. The Meghs and Dims have physical characteristics 
which distinguish them from the other castes. They are commonly darker 
in colour ; while the others of these parts have a moderately light-brown 
complexion, these natives are apt to be as dark as the natives of India 
below Delhi. They are usually small in limb and short in stature ; 
in face they are less bearded than the other castes; and their countenances 
are of a much lower type than those of the Dogr&s generally. The maha- 
raja has done something for these low castes by engaging some hundreds 
of them as sepoys, for the work of sapping and mining. These have 
acquired some consideration ; indeed, they have behaved themeelves in time 
-of war so as to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to be 
equal to the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. (Drew.) 
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There is also a D&rd caste (Dims) corresponding to the low castes 
of India and Kashmir ; they are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, 
and are found throughout the Dard countries; most numerous in Yasin, 
Nagar, and Chilas; in tho latter place they form one sixth of the popula- 
tion. 

A number of Dime ara always in attendance on Mehtars, Ras, and 
other Dard chiefs, in order to play at dances, at the national game of ghal 
or polo, and to welcome visitors of note. (The Mulla—Biddulph.) 


DUNDAL—Lat. 84° 21’, Long. 75° 42’, Eley. 
A village on the Dr&s river. (Thornton's Gazetteer.) 
DUNGA— 


The ordinary passenger-boat of Kashmir ; aleo used for carrying miscellane- 
ous merchandise, etc. (Vide JHELum.) 


DUNGLUNG—VFide “ Suinetuna.” 


DUNGTHUL—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 75° 1’, Elev. 
A village in Tilail, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, at a 
bend of the river looking up the valley; it lies, towards the western extre- 
mity of the valley, almost opposite to Purana Tilail, and contains four 
houses and 8 masjid. 


DUR—Lat. 38° 56’. Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 
A emall village situated in the valley s few miles north-west of Chr4r, on 
the path towards Kég. 


DURGU—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 78° 11’. Elev. 18,500’. 

A emall village about 60 miles east of Léh, and the fifth march from it to 
Changchenmo, between Tsultak aod Tankee. ‘We here entered a well- 
cultivated valley, which we followed for two marches (27 miles) to the 
Pangong lake. A large stream, fordable with difficulty at this season 
(July 11th), flows down the valley into the Shyok river. It swarms with 
fish, Johnson calls this the Chushul river, the village being on its Jeft 
bank. The fish in the stream, he says, were chiefly trout (bill 
barbel). There is a bridge across the stream, (Vide “ Luna Cuu River.’”) 
(Joknson—Henderson.) 


DURGUKH VILLAGE anv STREAM— Fide “ Dora.” 


DURU oz DUR—Lat. 38° 34’, Long. 75° 16’, Elev. 
The tahsil station and chief place in the ShAbab4d pargana, sometimes called 
Shéhabéd. (See “ Suinapin.”) 

DUS— Lat, 34°. Long. 75°. Elev, 
A small village lying in a ravine of the Sonakrund wudar, about 4 miles 
south-east of Pampur, just: to the south of the path towards Ladd; the 
zf6rat of Saiad Jafir, surrounded by a belt of trees, enclosed by a mud wall, 
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lies by the side of the road. The village contains a masjid, and twelve houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a watchman, and a cow-keeper; it is 
shaded by trees, and produces only dry crops, being dependent on wells for 
ita water-supply. 


DOSU—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Brinhar stream, at the foot of 
the western slope of the Chingram pass, between 3 and 4 miles south- 
east of Nowbig. It is a small village lying at the foot of the higher range 
and encompassed by other hills, so that a glimpse of the valley can be 
obtained. ‘There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood, and the bills are 
covered with dense forests. A good deal of cultivation surrounds the vil- 
lege and the country between these hills, and the next and lower ridge is 


quite a valley. Hervey, who gives this description of the place, calle it 
Déosir. 


DWORIAN-—Lat. 34° 44’. Long. 74° 3’. Elev. 

A village ia Upper Drawét, situated onthe bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
between Tali Lob&t and Diidnial; it stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the river, the south-west end being divided from the 
eastern portion by a grassy spur; the Kanderan stream flows down through 
the east end of the village, and may be crossed by the trunk of a tree; a 
more considerable stream, which ig not usually fordable, flows through the 
west end, and is crossed by a good Aadal bridge. A zampa bridge spans 
the Kishan Ganga just to the east of the village, and communicates with 
some fields lying on the left bank. There is also a patch of cultivation on 
the mountain-side at some little distance to the north-east called Akor, 
but there are no habitations there. 

Burrawai, in Kdghén, may be reached from this village by a path lying 
up the bed of the stream to the north; the journey is divided into threo 
stages. 

Dworian contains a masdfir-thdna for the accommodation of travellers, 
8 masjid, and a few houses inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter, and a 
blacksmith. Cedars and holly grow in the vicinity of this village, and are 
here first met with in descending the valley of the Kishan Ganga, 


DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 62’. Long. 71° 3’. Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Kéghén ; it lies to the north of a village of the same name. 
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EGU—Lat. 38°. 54’. Long. 77° 55’. Elev, 
A valley on the right bank of the Indus in the Chimré Kardari. It cone 
tains a good many scattered hamlets, said to amount to 70 bouses, Also to 
contain 10 horses, 120 cattle, and about 500 sheep. A smith and carpenter 
live here. Opposite the mouth of the valley, the Indus is crossed by a very 
good bridge for Ladék. This bridge is in two parte, advantage having 
been taken of a large rock in the river, The spans are 20’ and 63’. The 
piers are good, but the superstructure somewhat out of repair. (Aylmer.) 

EIDGAH—Lat, 35° 21’, Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A village of 16 houses, ono mile to the south of the fort of Astor, There 
is a good polo ground and a pleasant orchard suitable for acamp. The 
ez-réja of Astor, Bahédiir Khén, lives here, (Aydmer.) 

EISHMAKAN—Lat. 83° 62’, Long.\75° 20’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Lidar valley, prettily situated on the sloping 
side of the range of mountains some little distance above the left bank of 
the river, about 12 miles north-east of Islamabad. The Shahkdl canal, 
which traverses the upper portion of the Khourpara pargana, flows beneath 
the village. Above it, and visible from’ a distance of some miles, ia the 
2idrat of Zyn-ud-din, one of the four principal disciples of Sh&h Ntir-ud-dfn. 
For about twelve years before his death he lived in a cave at a village near 
Littar, in Dachinpara. He then, in imitation of the prophet Ali, told his 
disciples not to follow him, said that his end was spproaching, and enjoined 
them to place a tomb to his memory where bia staff should be found, It 
was discovered in a low and narrow cave at Eishmakan, and the tomb lies 
in a nook at the extremity, distant only a few paces from the mouth. His 
body, they would have the world believe, was never found at all. Thia 
shrine is the object of deep veneration by the Muhammadans, who visit it 
in great numbers from all parts of the valley, 

EKEKKA—Lat. 33° 30’, Long, 78° 12’. Elev. 
A small village on right bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Khere. 
( Reynolds.) 


ELCHI DIWAN—VMide “ Yanat Dfwan.” 


ERIN— 
A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Haramuk mountain and 
flows through the end of the Khuihama pargana, emptying iteelf into the 
Wular lake at its north-east end near the village of Lanka Gund. 

At the lower end of the valley there is a considerable amount of rice 
cultivation, Mulberry trees abound, and formerly there was a silk manufac- 
tory uear the village of Erin. ‘Theriverisa torrent, unfordable in summer, 
except in places, Frail bridges cross it here and there, (Ince—Barrow.) 
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FARKA~— 
A subdivision of the Nubré district, it being the Nubré valley below Pana- 
mikh (left bank), (Drew.) 


FARRIABADI— 
A stream which is fed by the glaciers on the southern slopes of the Kan 
Nan or Ser and Mer mountains on the confines of Sard ; it flows in a south- 
westerly direction, and empties itself into the Maru Wardwén river, just 
below Petg&m, in lat. 38° 40’, long. 75° 46.’ 
A path leading towards Stra and Zansk4r by the Chiling pass follows 
the course of this stream, 


FATEHPUR—Lat. 28° 10’. Long. 78° 47’. Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, lying about 2 miles north of Mirpur, to the west 
of the road towards Chaomuk. There is a well in the village, and about 
sixteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 


FATIPUR—Lat. 33° 25’, Long. 74°21’, —_ Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, containing an old sardé ; it is situated on the right 
bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles north of Rijaorf. (Ince.) 


FATOKSIR~ Vide “ Fortoxsfe” and “ Puoutaxsa.” 


FIROZPUR—Lat, 88°57’. Luong, 74°23’, —_ Elev. 2,560’ (7), 
A pass over the Panjél range between Punch and Kashmir; it is situated 
at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, and derives its name from 
the village which lies at its foot on the Kashmir side. Though not adapted 
for cattle, this is a very direct and) much-frequented route ; laden coolies 
accomplish the journey between Srinagar and Pinch in six days, 
During the winter months, from December until April, this pass is closed. 


FIROZPUR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74°29’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, lying at the foot of the mountains to the 
e. st of the Gulmarg; it is situated on the left bank of a shallow stream 
~ hich flows through a wide and stony bed. 

This village is well shaded by trees, and contains about twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a watchman and two weavers; there is a 
small customs establishment presided over by a pandit, and a few sepoya are 
likewise located in the village to prevent unauthorised emigration. 

Firozpar is distant about 20 miles west of Srinagar; and the remain- 
der of the journey to Pinch, by the footpath lying over the pass to the 
south-west of the village, is divided into four stages. 

FISHALTANG—Lat. 34° 86’, Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north end 
of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga. (Monigomerie.) 
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FOLJO—Lat, 85° 41’. Long. 75° 40’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river, (Baltistén). It contains 
fourteen houses. 


FOTASH—Lat. 36°12’. = Long. 78° 23’. —_ Elev, 12,520’, 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, between 
Gulbasbem and Sumgu!l, and 83 miles above Shéhdila. 

Captain Trotter, in October 1873, from Fotash tried a new route across 
the mountains south of the Karakash river, by taking which the Suget Pass 
is avoided. He does not, however, think that this route is likely ever to come 
into general use, for although it is perhaps a better route than that between 
Shéhidile and the Karakoram pass (vid the Suget pass), yet it is muoh 
longer. Should, however, the road vté Kizil Jilga and Karatagh come into 
frequent use, he believes the Fotash route might be employed with advan- 
tage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grase and fire- 
wood are to be found in abundance all the way from Shéhdila up the 
Karakash river, and for 2 miles up the Fotash ravine, after which there 
is plenty of grass all the way to the pass, as well as any amount of durtsf. 

The road has evidently been occasionally in use, as it is marked in places, 
where it might easily be lost in the snow, by small stones placéd in an 
upright position here and there on large rocks. His guide said he bad only 
once travelled by it when accompanying a caravan, on which occasion there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget pass, they had resort to this 
alternative route to the Karakoram. The Kirghiz constantly use it, 

Dr. Cayley in August 1870 crossed this pass, leaving the Karakash at 
Gulbashem, and then turning south over the mountain range to the 
Malikehéh plain (Aktaégh). 

“The pass proved to be both high aod difficult, and the preferable route to take 
from Sh&hddla ie for three marches along the regular Karakoram road over the easy 
Suget pass to Malikehdh.” (Zrotter—Cayley.) 


FOTU LA og PHOTO LA—Lat. 34°17’. Long. 76° 46’. Elev. 15,446’. 
Crossed on the route from Srinagar to Léh, between Kharbu and Lamayaru. 
An easy and gradual ascent to the crest, where there is a conspicuous 
chhorten. View extensive from the summit, Lamayaru monastery visible, 

The descent is by a gentle slope for 2,000 feet down a valley, compara- 
tively open, to Lamayaru. (Bellew—Drew.) 

FULTOKI— Lat. 34° 40’, Long. 75’ 57, Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on a branch of the Kukear river in Khurmang 
(Baltistén). Contains twenty-one houses. (Aylmer.) 
FUTTOKSIR os FATOKSIR, on PHUTAKSA— 
Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 76° 64’. Elev. 18,900’. 
A halting-place and village, passed on the route from Kishtwér to Léh 
(nid ZanekSr), between Yelchung and Hofata. 
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It lies north-west of the Singa La and south-east of the Sinsir La. 
The valley here is partially cultivated, the fields forming a narrow belt, 
parallel to the stream. It belongs to the Lamayaru Kardari of Ladék- 
(Drew— Thomson.) 
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GABRA—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 78° 52’. Elev, 
A village in the Karnao valley, the ancient residence of the réjas of that 
district, It is said now to contain about thirty houses, and to be distant 
2 kos above Kanpara by a good path. 


GADDI— 

A hill race—Hindd. At the south-east end of the region of the middle 
mountains (vide “Jam6 Province’), where it borders on the Chamba country, 
is a vace called Gaddis (or Guddees), who seem to have come, at some 
time or other, from the Chamba hills, They are Hindts, and have the 
same subdivisions of caste as the others, but they do not keep their caste 
rules so strictly. They possess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, 
and they migrate with them to different altitudes according to the season, 
When snow threateus on the higher pastures they descend, coming in wiuter 
to the lower hills, and evento the edge.of the plains. In apring they 
turn their faces homeward, and, step by step, follow the returning verdure, 
by June reaching the highest pastures and the hamlets, where some of the 
family have taken care of their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tawi live some Gaddis in communities of 
their own, with their own headmen, in small villages separate from those 
of the other hillmen. ‘The relationship of these Gaddis to the other paharis 
cannot be a very distant one. In physique they closely resemble the 
paharis, It is likely that whatever peculiarities they possess have been 
acquired by specialisation of occupation through some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made of a 
stiff cloth, which is of an indescribable form. As to the language of the 
pahéris, many separate dialects are spoken, every 20 miles or so will 
bring you within hearing of a new one. Places no farther apart than 
Rémbén, Doda, Kishtwér, Paédar, and Badrawér have their own speech, 
which, though not incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring 
place, still is very distinct from theirs. (Drew.) 


GADENWAR—Lat. 34° 97’, Long. 78° 57’. Elev, 
A pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
north-west extremity of the valley of Kashmfr and Lower Drawér. 
From the pass there is a road along the ridge to Drawitch 8 kos, and 
from there a path to Kéghén in summer. (Montgomerie.) 


GADITAR—Lat. 38° 53’, Long. 74° 28’ Elev, 
A mountain lake lying in a valley on the east side of the Panjal range, 
above the Tosha Maidén ; the path between Pinch and Kushmir by the 
Tosha Maid&n pass lies to the south of the lake, and crosses the stream 
which flows from it into the Suknég river. 
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GADRAMMAN—Lat, 83°40’, Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A hamlet lying above the right bank of the Nowbtg stream, about 2 
miles north-east of the village of Nowbig. The inhabitants number six 
families of zamfndars, seven Gijars, a shikéri, aud a lohér. There are 
two masjida in the village. 


GADSAR—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A small take called algo the Yem Sar; it lies near the head of a grassy 
valley which bears its name, situated amid the lofty mountains between 
the Sind valley and Tilail; the Gadsar stroam flows through the lake 
joining the Lahan-i-thal, an affluent of the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 33’, 
long. 75° 2’, 

The tarn, which is about a quarter of a mile long and something less 
in breadth, is of oval shape, lying north-west and south-east ; on the south 
and south-west precipitous rocky mountains and huge glaciers overhang 
its waters, which are of a deep-blue colour, flecked with floes of ice and 
snow. To the north the banka are low and. grassy, and etrewn with grey 
boulders. This lake lies above the limit of forest, but a few stunted 
juniper bushes grow amid the surrounding rocks. One of the paths 
between the Sind valley aud Tilail passes down the valley above the north 
end of the lake. 


GADWAIN—Lat. 84° 8’, Long. 74° 32’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated about 4 miles south-west of 
Patan, on the path towards Khipur, The village, which includes Sirrir, 
lies mostly a little distance to the north of the road. It is shaded by 
fruit and other trees, and watered by a little stream ; there is also a spring 
of clear cold water by the side of the path. 


The village contains @ maajid, now in ruins, and six houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars and ten pandits. There is a sacred tree 
in the village called brisamole, an object of veneration to Hindus. 


GAGAI— 


A stream which rises’ in the range of mountains forming the nortiern 
boundary of the Kishan Ganga valley ; the‘principal streams of which it is 
formed unite shortly before their junction with the Kishan Ganga, latitude 
84° 44’, longitude 74° 45’, just above the village of Thaobut. The path lying 
down the valley of the Kishan Ganga crosses the stream, which is about 
50 feet broad and 2 feet deep, by a Aadal bridge about half a mile above 
the confluence; as the current is rapid, flowing over boulders of consider- 
able size, it is not fordable when in flood. 

A path leading to Astor, frequently used, lies up the valley of this 
stream, The direct path from Thaobut to Girais, by way of the Didgay 
atream, also follows its course for some little distance. 
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GAGAI PASS—Lat. 34° 53’, Long. 74° 46’, Elev. 

A pass between the Kishan Ganga and the Astor rivers. The road 
from Thaobut leads up to the Chota Gagai, crossing that stream 
repeatedly. It ia a mere track and very difficult owing to some deep 
fords. The last few hundred feet rise is steep. The ridge is narrow. 
The surrounding mountains are about 1,000 feet higher than the pass. 
On the Astor side the descent is very steep for 300 or 400 feet, and then 
becomes very gentle as far as Raat, where the Kalapani or Kamri has to 
be forded, and the Kamri route is joined. From the top of the pass hard- 
ly a track exists. In April the pass and approaches are easy for foot 
passengera, as the streams are all frozen over. At present the pass is quite 
unfit for baggage animals (1888). 

In the end of May there were 5 miles of snow to be crossed on the 
south side of the pass, and 7 miles on the north. 

The distance to Astor vid Gagai is, I think, about 7for 8 miles shorter 
than vsé the Kamri pas.. (4y/mer.) 


GAGANGIR—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 75° 15', Elev. 7,400’. 
A small village in the Sind valley, prettily situated on the right bank of 
the river, about 10 miles west of the village of Sonamarg, and 9 miles 
east of Gund-i-Sur-Singh, on the road to Drés. It contains a custom-house 
and establishment, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, two pandits, 
and two sepoys. There is a convenient and shady place for encamping 
on the level bank of the river to the eaat of the village. 

Between Gagangir and Sonamarg used to be the roughest part of the 
whole route between India and Turkistén; it is more fit for the passage 
of wild goats than laden horses. During the winter this part of the road 
is particularly bad. During 1887 this road bas been much improved, and 
is now quite passable, (Ramsay—Manifold.) 


GAGRIBAL—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A pretty hamlet lying on the southern margin of the Dal, at the rocky 
foot of the Takht-i-Sulimén hill; the water of that portion of the lake 
adjacent to this village is very highly esteemed. A pleasant lane, shaded 
by young poplar trees, festooned with vines, leads by the margin of the 
lake to the suburb of Drogjun, which lies about a mile to the south-west. 


GAGRIN— 
This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panjél, south-west 
of the Firézpiir aud Zamir passes, the path to which lies along its course ; 
it flows almost due south, and being joined by the Dali Nar stream just 
above the village of Mandi, where there is a bridge, empties itself into the 
Stran river, in lat. 83° 45’, long. 74° 14’, near the village of Chandak, 
at the eastern extremity of the Punch valley. 
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GAGRIN—Lat. 38° 54’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village lying at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, at the foot 
of the Firézpar pass; it is said to contain ten or twelve houses, and lies 
aah ‘tai between Piinch and the village of Firézpar (in the Kashm{r 
valley). 


GAGRIN—Lat. 88° 43), Long. 74°58’, Elev, 
A dirty village, surrounded by rice cultivation, situated about half a mile 
to the south of Shupion. 


GAINGE-—Lat. 35° 37’, Long. 75° 4’, Elev. 
A emall pargana in the ilaka of Ronddé (Baltistén), It includes the vil- 
lages of Gambakar and Gomakar, amounting to thirty houses. It is on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite the Tak valley. The inhabitants 
are Brokpas. (Ay/mer.) 


GAJPAT—~Lat. 88° 11’, Long. 75° 21’, Elev. 
A smal] fort on the right bank of the Chenab above. Rambén, crowning a 
sugar-loaf hill, whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. (Drew.) 


GAKKARS— 

A tribe occupying the country down the Jhelum, west of Kotlf and Mir- 
pur, of high caste. They were people who long maintained their independ- 
ence in the hills, even against powerful enemies. Most numerous per- 
haps on the right bank of the river, in the British territory, where are 
remains of buildings——palaces and forts—of the time when they had their 
own rajas. The fort called Ramkét, on the left bank, is said to have 
been built by one Toghi, a Gakkar,  (Drew.) 


GAKUCH-—Lat. 36° 10’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 7,200’. 

A village fort in Punidl on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands on 
a knob of rock, about a mile from the river, and 700 feet above it. This 
kuob crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the 
cliffs which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gaktich, and fruit-trees, especially the apricot, are abundant, The 
poplar is also a common tree. Itis a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months: only one crop is raised here. The 700 or 
800 inhabitants all live in the fort, for security against raids. 

Gaktich is four stages, about 40 miles, from Gilgit, with which place 
it is connected by an execrable road. 

The position is an important one, and might easily be made very strong ; 
it overlooks the Ashkuman valley, and thus commands both routes from 
Yasin, The fort is a strong one, and contains a spring within ite wall. 

Tt is the residence of Raja Afiat Kh&n, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Rupar to Gurjir, He receives a subsidy of R40 per mensem from the 
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Kashmfr darbér. He is married’to the foster-sister of R4éja Akbar Khan, 
of Cher Kala. (Drew— Biddulph Barrow.) 


GALOTI GALI—Lat, 34° 27’. Long. 78° 28’. _—_ Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Ganga and Kinara or 
Nainstikh rivers. The path between Kuri and Bulakdt lies over this pass. 


GAMBAH—Iat. 34° 58’. Long. 76° 13’. Elev. 
A small village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Indus in Khur- 
mang (Baltistén), (Aydmer.) 


GAMOT—Lat. 34° 57’. Long, 74° 18’, Elev. 
The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Saingan or Kanka- 
tori stream; it lies about 14 miles north of Sharidi, on the path towards 
Chilés. 


GANDARBAL—Lat, 34° 14’. Long, 74° 49’. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, at the western extre- 
mity of the valley. The village itselflies about a mile from the bank, but 
there is a ghit on the river, and. near it a-emall but smooth and well- 
shaded encamping ground. The village lies beneath a lateral spur from 
the mountains, which is composed of excellent “kunkur,” and upon which 
the prangos plant grows abundantly, The Sind here becomes navigable, 
and boats pass between Gandarbal and Shédipdr, on the Jhelum, in about 
four hours. Just below the ghat a small stream flows in by the left bank 
of the river; across the mouth of this stream is one of the arches-of a 
ruined stone bridge, which was probably the largest in Kashmir; it ap- 
pears to have consisted of not less than twelve arches ; its length was about 
120 yards, and it formerly spanned the Sind river, which now, however, 
flows several yards to the west of it. (Moorcroft—JInce.) 


GANESHBAL—Lat. 38° 59, Long. 75° 21’, Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Lidar river, towards the northern 
extremity of the valley; it consists of about a dozen houses built of wood, 
and situated so completely on the edge of the river as to overhang the 
rapid waters which foam along only a few feet below. Just before reach- 
ing Ganeshbal the strath narrows to a defile, but it there again opens upon 
a triangular plain, about a mile in length and bounded on all sides by 
beautiful slopes, covered witl forests or carpeted with verdure, and rendered 
grander in appearance by tbe aspect of the snowy peaks seen at the upper 
end of it. 

‘Ganeshbal, or the place of Ganysh or Ganesa, the only son of Siva and 
Parbuti, owes its celebrity to a large fragment of rock that lies in the 
torrent of the Lidar, and has been worn by it into what none but a Hindd 
would discover to bear the faintest resemblance to the head of an elephant, 
with which Gunysh is always represented ; a trunk anda pair of ears and 
eyes have been added by the painter’s hand, 
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GANGANI orn KANKANI—Lat. 34° 88’, Long. 76° 11’. Elev. 
A small village of 4 houses on the left. bank of the Dr&s river, in the 
ilaka of Khurmang. It is passed on the route from Srinagar to Skardé 
(0:4 Drés), between Kirkitchu and Oltingthang, (Drew.) 


GANGARBAL NAG—Lat. 84° 26’, Long. 74° 58’. Eley. 

A lake sitaated on the north-east slopes of the Haramuk mountain, at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet; it lies under the wildest and most lofty 
peaks of the mountain, which tower to a height of about 1,000 feet above 
its level. The lake is about 14 miles long, and only 200 or 300 yards 
wide; its waters are not particularly clear, nor has it the appearance of 
great depth. 

On the 8th of the Hindd month of Bhadra (20th August), there is a 
great pilgrimage of Hindds to the Gangarbal. 

It is about 85 miles north of Srinagar, and may be reached by a path 
from the Wangat ruins. (Vignes) 


GANGNA—Lat. 88° 21’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Bichliri, about 14 miles north- 
west of Rémsd, on the road leading towards the Banihal pass. A few 
hundred yards above the village there is a bridge across the river, which 
measures about 38 feet between the piers. 


GANG RI—Pide “ Karnas.” 


GANHOT—Lat. 33° 15’. Long, 75° 21’, Elev. 
A village in the Rémbé&n district, said to contain six or seven houses, 
inhabited by Hindds; it lies on the path from Ramban towards the Hin- 
jan Dhar pass, between Kishtwér and the Poristdn valley. 


GA NIKI—Lat. 33° 10’, Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream ; it lies a few 
miles west of Doda, on the path towards Rambdn, which crosses the stream 
by a bridge below the village. 


GANLES or GINGLIS—Lat. 84° 12’. Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 18,6500’. 
A hamlet at the south base of the Khardong pass, 5 miles from Léh. It 
is the first stage towards Yarkand. 


GANMARA—Lat, 34° 37’, Long. 74° 31’, Elev. 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north-east 
end of the Lolab valley and the Kishan Ganga. On the range between Gan- 
mara and the Kimgaran mountain to the south-east, there is apparently a 
large quantity of iron ore, and it is probably owing to this that the rocks 
are 80 much cut up by lightning. The compass is very variable. Water 
is procurable all along at about 200 feet below the top of the ridge, but 
towards night it fs scarce, owing to the snow not melting after sunset. 
329. 
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An excellent road runs along the ridge from the Ganmara survey pole, 
leading from the Loléb and begianing at Kuligan. A little past that pole 
the road is very bad for about a mile, and it is with great difficulty, and 
often danger, that a person can get along. The tops of all the high hills 
are rocky and quite barren; there does not even exist a blade of grass on 
them, but below are beautiful little valleye, full of cattle, mostly horses. 


There are in some of these valleys small settlements of Gifjars, who 


pass the summer months here, and keep a large supply of milk and butter. 
(Montgomerte.) 


GANSE TSO—Lat. 84°58’. = Long. 76°17’. —_ Elev. 10,000’, approx. 
A lake in Khurmang (Baltistén). It is about 1,300 yards long, 600 wide, 
and appeara deep. The mountaina on either side come down precipi- 
tously to its edge. It is said never to be frozen over, and tu maintain an 
equal level in winter. The retaining “bund ” has been formed by some 
ancient landslip, aud is composed of some very large rocks. (Aylmer.) 


GANSE LA~Lat. 35° 3’. Long. 76°19’, —_ Elev. 16,50’, approx. 
A pasa over the Kailas range connecting Khapalu aud Khurmang, in 
Baltistan. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, thongh rough, 
but the last part near the top is extremely steep and difficult, and only 
fitted for foot-passengers. On the 3rd July 1488, there was snow on 
either side of the pass for about twe miles, It is never used till July (see 
“ Routes”), (d4ylmer.) 


GANSKIEL PASS—Vide “ La Gansxkiéy.” 


GANOK—Lat. 34° 46’, Long, 76°:22’. Elev. 
A collection of hamlets containing sixteen houses in a small valley of the 
same name in Khurmang (Raltistén). It lies on the right bank of the 
Indus, and is inhabited by Brokpas (q.v.), (dy/mer). 


GANTO LA—Lat. 35° 41’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 15,110’. 
A pass connecting the Turmik and Basha valleys in Baltistén. It is said 


to be open for laden coolies in July, but unladen men can pass earlier. 
(Aylmer.) 


GAPSHAN on GYAPTHANG—Lat. 85° 17’. Long. 77° 48’. Elev. 15,150’, 


A camping ground on the winter Karakoram route. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, close to the great Remo glacier, and is passed 
between Kumdan and Daolat-Beguldi, distant 8 and 15 miles re- 
spectively. 

Balti Pulu is 17 miles. The road from it follows the stream of that 
pane to its junction with the Shyok. The latter in October was only 
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8 feet wide, and frozen over. There is a small stone hut here. Wood 
and grass procurable in small quantities. Dr. Bellew remarks— 

‘We camped amidst a crowd of horse, asa, and yak carcasses, aod skeletons in every 
stage of decay. A blighting south wind swept up the wide river-channel with great 
force, and a large number of our party were affected by the rarefied atmosphere.” 
(Bellew—Johkneon.) 

GAREPURA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Machiptira pargana, lying on the north side of a narrow 
cultivated valley, which is traversed by the path from Shaldérah towards 
Sopir. It is situated about a mile to the west of Magham. 

All the inhabitants are zamindars, and number eight families, five being 
Muhammadane and three pandits. Rice is extensively cultivated about the 
village, which is well shaded by trees, and contains a masjid. 


GARKON—Lat. 34° 37’, Long. 76° 30’. Hlev, 
A village in Baltistan on the border with Laddk, and on the right bank of 
the Indus. It is most curious imits'situation. It consists of very narrow 
strips or ledges of flat, watered ground, between separate stages of a great 
river-cliff, so that on one side there is a precipitous fall of ground, while 
on the other vertical cliffs overhang the narrow fields, which, receiving 
their radiated heat, quickly ripen their crops ; even at night the place does 
not lose its heat, Water is led over the fielda from a ravine which comes 
from the high mountains. Apple-trees, apricots, mulberry, aud vine are 
cultivated, in company with the cereals, on the narrow space, and flourish 
well with the combination of warmth and moisture. (//rew.) 

It is said to contain twenty-five houses. It forms part of the ilaka of 

Kargil. (Aylmer) 

GAROL— Lat. 83° 31". Long, 75° 26’. Elev. 
A small hamlet situated at the south-east extremity of the Bring pargana, 
the last habitations visible on the Kashmir side of the path lying over the 
Marbal pass. The vicinity of the village is beautifully wooded and a per- 
fect garden of flowers. (ZZervey.) 


GARREW EL—Lat. 88° 36’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev, 
A small village situated at the south end of the Nowbig Nai, above the 
right bank of the river, almost opposite to the junction of the Brinnar 
stream ; it contains six houses, fuur being inhabited by Gdjars, and two by 
Kashmiris. The path entering the Nowbig valley lies through the village, 
aud crosses the river by a bridge below it. 

GARSIR—Lat. 38° 47’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on’ the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Bij-Behdra, 

GARTA—Lat. 32° 49”. Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 5,800’. 
A village in the Rémnagur district, on the road between Rémnagar and 
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Badrawér in the Tawi valley. It is situated on the spur of a hill. 
Thomeon describes it as a cluster of farm-houses. 

GAT—Lat. 338° 9’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Chenab, about 14 miles 
east of Doda, on the road towards Kishtwér; to the east of this village 
a very violent mountain torrent empties itself into the Chenéb. ( Hervey.) 

GATA—Lat. 38°. Long. 75° 44’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 2 miles north of Badrawér, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies some little distance from the left hank of the Nerd 
river, which at this spot flows in twochannels. They are bridged below the 
village. North of the village is a dharmsdda and the temple of Bas Dev, 
and near it are two smaller temples ; they are surrounded by fine turf, and 
shaded by large trees. - Gata contains about thirty houses, ten of which 
are occupied by shél-béfs ; the remainder of the inhabitants are Hinds, and 
are mostly of high caste. 

GATIALA FERRY—Lat. 33° 3’. Long. 78° 47’ Elev. 
This ferry is situated on a broad reach of the Jhelum river, between the vil- 
lages of Piswal and Pindi, in the Jhelum district. It ia dietant about It 
miles north of Jhelum, and the same distance south of Mirpar by a good 
road. The ferry-boat plies at all seasons of the year; there is usually 
water communication with the town of Jhelum, but during the winter 
months only small boats can be used, that part of the river nearest the ferry 
being divided into numerous channels andrapids. The passage to Jhelum 
by river occupies rather more than three hours. The boats and establish- 
ment are maintained on the Jhelum side of the river ; on the other bank 
there is only a small store-house. 


GAVIS on GABIS—Lat. 34° 54’. Long. 76° 15’, Elev. 
A collection of small hamlets in Khurmang (Baltistén). It lies ina small 
valley on the right bank of the Indus and contains fourteen houses, 
(4ylmer.) 

GAY—Lat. 38° 17’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village prettily situated in an oval basin of the mountains through 
which the easternmost branch of the Lidar Khol flows. It is situated on the 
right bank of the stream, about 17 miles north-west of Doda, on the 
path toward Kashmfr by Brari Bal. It is also the point of departure for 
the detour by the Peristén route, should the former not be praoticable.- 
The hills by which the village is surrounded are not lofty, and are wooded 
on the east side, the slopes towards the west being bare: must of the 
houses, of which there are sixteen in all, are built on the bark of the stream, 
close to the kadaZ bridge by which it is crossed; but some of them are 
pushed high up the hillside. Above the village is a small Hindd temple 
dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neighbouring mountain, 
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The encamping ground, which is shaded by fine walnut trees, is on the 
grassy bank of the river, opposite the village. Both coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 


GEHUL TOBUKPA—Lat. 85° 17’. Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A pargana on the Skardd plain (Baltistén), It is said to contain a hundred 
and forty-four houses. (4y/mer.) 


GHANDOS-—~lInt. 34° 57’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltist&n). 
It lies about a mile north of the Khurmang fort. It is said to contain 
thirty-seven houses. (4y/mer.) 


GHARI or GARHI—Lat. 34°13’. Long. 73° 39’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum; it lies 13 miles south. 
east of Domel, and 10 miles north-west of Hatti, on the new cart-rond 
from Mari towards Baramila. 

The camping ground is very extensive/and suitable for a large force. 
Forage and firewood plentiful. . Water from river.’ There is a new dak 
bungalow just opened (1888), half'a mile from the old one. A path leads 
over the mountains to Chattar, 14 or 15 miles. It isa very bad one, and 
only suitable for coolies. (Montyomerie—Barrow— Aylmer.) 


GHUND— 


A term applied in Baltistén to land granted without any reservation 
of revenue, in contradistinction to Yut (g.v.). (Vigne.) 


GILGIT (FORT ann VILLAGE)— 
Lat. 36° 55’. Long. 74° 23°. Elev. 4,590’. 
The fort is o four-sided building with faces of about 100 yards, a cir- 
cular bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, which 
are, in fact, the corner bastions of the citadel], and a central bastion on each 
of the other faces. In addition to the main work, there is a sort of low horn- 
work on the west face for the accommodation of about half the garrison. 
This work is about 90 yards long on each face. The entrance to the 
fort is on the south face by the central bastion. Within the fort there is 
a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains the magazine and 
supplies for six months—a square tower, overlooking the whole, forms one 
corner of this keep. The north face of the fort is on the rivor-bank, which 
is here a cliff about 40 fect high; the other three faces are surrounded by 
a ditch, 3 or 4 feet deep, which can be flooded on emergency, The 
outer walls of the fort are 28 fect high, and, where pierced by embrasures, 
viz., at the bastions, are 5 feet thick ; elsewhere the parapet walls are 2} 
feet thick. They are loopholed all round. In 1885 the garrison consisted 
of 880 infantry and 8 gunners; more than half of the former are quartered 
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in the born-work, the remainder have their barracks under the ramparts, 
The armament consists of — 


3 brass mountain guns, 
1 ,, gun of position. 
8 sher-backas. 


Besides the barracks for the garrison, there are quarters within the fort 
for the governor and general. The fort is in very fair order, but as it is 
commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards from the Barmas plateau, which ia 
320 feet above the fort level, it could not resist an enemy armed with rifled 
artillery. The precipitous mountain wall, on the left bank of the rivers 
also completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the 
parapets of defenders, In 1871, the fort was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but has since been rebuilt...There is a telegraph station in the 
fort, connecting it with Astor: 


The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the river, with the fort in 
its midet. Here the cultivated ground is 9 flat plain of river alluvium, 30 
or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, 
the irrigating water coming from the nearest side-stream. The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees, and there is no regular bazér, or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort which supply 
the wants of the garrison. The only other buildinge of note are the 
bungalow built for Major Biddulph, and-a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. 

The population of Gilgit (garrison not included) is probably about 
1,000, excluding the neighbouring hamlets of Kbomar, Vatidl, Barmas, 
Naupur, and Basin, which together contain about four hundred more, 


The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 2§ 
miles along the river, and is from half a mile to a milein width. The 
irrigation channels are fed chiely from the Kergab river. Principal 
crops—wheat, rice, and barley; cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, 
apricots, and mulberries are the most common fruits. 

The sul is very good ; climate undoubtedly healthy. The air is very 
dry, and there is little or no rain. 

In winter the cold is never very great—snow seldom lies for more than 
afew hours, In eummer the heat is great, owing to the bare rocky moun- 
tains on either side of the valley ; still it is very bearable compared with 
the heat of Northern India; perhaps it may best be compared with Abbot- 
abéd. (Barrow.) 
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GILGIT TAHSIL— 
Or ilaka, as the local authorities call it, is a sub-district of the Gilgit 
province, Besides Gilgit proper it embraces the villages of Minawar, 
Sakwar, Dainydr, Vutiai, Khomar, Barmas, Naupdr, Basin: Bala, Basfu 
Pain, and Hinzdél. The total population is about 2,900. (BakeAi 
Mulrdj.) 


GILGIT (DISTRICT)—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Dardistén, of which the chief fort and village are situated on 
the right baok of the Gilgit river, 24 miles above the Indus. It com- 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a con- 
siderable extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been 
the seat of a succession of rulers, who, toa greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and States, 


“ The ancient name of tho place was Sargin. Later, the name of Gilit wan given to 
it, and thie has been changed to Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogré conquerors; but among the 
inhabitants it is still known as Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its identity with the Gabalata of 
ancient Sanskrit literature has been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient atone 
buildings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and Pdndratban temples in 
Kashm{r. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth and scientilic 
ekill must once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the tradition has 
survived. 

“The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very mized, amounts to about 
4,500 persons, The language spoken iv Sh{na, though the Shins are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population, The Gilgit prouunciation of Sh{na is supposed to be more 
refined than the dislects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a larye 
infusion of Kashmir{, Dogrs, Hinddsténf, and Pan jéb{ expressions, The former rolera hud 
the title of R4, and there is reason to. suppose that they were at one time Hindds, but 
for the last five centuries and half they have been Muhammadans, The names of the 
Hindi Ras have been lost, with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Badutt. 
Tradition relates that be was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married hia 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, since called Trakhané, from a celebrated Ré named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the fourteenth century. The pre- 
vious rulers, of whom Shiri Badutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present Ré of 
Gilgit, Alidéd Khdn, belongs properly to the ruling family of Nagar, but was installed as 
representative of the Trakhané on account of his descent from that family through hie 
mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heire. 

“The population must have been at one timo at least six or seven times es numerous 
as it ie at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
wherever the presence of water and the contour of the hillside permit, the ground is 
terraced aod levelied, showing that it was once cultivated ; but many generations have 
passed since its cultivation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was prob- 
ably under the Shin Ré&s, whose rule seems to have been peaceable and settled. The 
whole population, from the R& to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture, Ac- 
cording to tradition, Shiri Badutt's role oxtended over Chitrdl, Yaafn, Tang{r, Darél, 
Childs, Gor, Astor, Hunzé, Nagar, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by 
tributary princes of the same family. The first decline of proaperity was due apparently 
to the introduction of Muhammadaniem, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into 
number of small independent States, which, from that date, commenced to make periodi« 
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cal wars with one another; but the final blow to the prosperity of the country was ad. 
ministered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Yasin three centuries later. 

“A glance at the map will show that Gilgit ie situated in the centre of the most 
mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to 
be found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains in so small a compass, 
Within a radius of 65 miles from Gilgit the survey maps show, awidst innumerable 
emaller peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 to 22,000 
feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from. 24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of 
the tract thus included still remains to be surveyed. 

“ From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, and it is easy 
to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of the bead-quarters of a oon- 
federacy of small States. The lofty mountains around it, though barren and rocky at 
their bases, are covered with verdure higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are 
thick fine forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running atreama, of which a view of the 
mountains from. below gives little promise. Here the wild goat (C. falconeri) roams in 
great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (F. uncta), and 
the wild dog (C. rutilans), of which packs are sometimes seen. In winter, when forced 
down to lower ground by the anow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks; but the 
number thus elain is few, as the Dérds are not keen hunters. Above the forest, where 
innumerable peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. sidi- 
rica) are found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share with the red bear 
(U, tsabellinus) and the snow cock (7. Aimalayanwa) are rarely disturbed by the hun- 
ter’s voice. On the lower and more barren hilla, below the forest, are to be found 
numerous flocks of the wild sheep. At an clevation of 11,000 feet wild onions grow in 
great profusion.” 

The principal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing down 
tons of soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
especially those flowing from the great Rakiptish mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the population, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remu- 
nerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being twenty carats, The 
vegetable products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice 
(in Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton ; of fruits, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, anab or sarsbing, and melons. 
Silk is fabricated, but in very small quantities, 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to $ miles wide, It is 
bounded on each side by steep rocky mountains, 

The valley itself contains stony alluvial plateaux of various forms, its 
level varies above the river. The greater part of this tract is arid and 
borren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space, 
The line of mountains on the south-west side of the valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east the mountains are of enor. 
mous size, In front of each ravine on that side too is the widespread 
alluvial fan with a portion of it watered and cultivated. 
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The Gilgit province is, for administrative purposes, divided intoe ilakas 
corresponding to the Indian fahstis. These ilukas are Bargd, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrot, and Sai. Practically, the little administration there is 
rests with the governor of Gilgit. 


The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable hiatory—does not go back fur- 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Yasfnis under Sulfmén Shah, Khashwaktia. Azad Khan, of Payél, 
or Punial, displaced the Yaefnis, and Tahir Shah of the Nagar family over- 
turned the Paydl raj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandar Kb&n, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Amén of Yasin about 184], Thereupon Karim 
Khén, brother of Sikandar Khén, sought aid from the governor of Kash- 
mir, who, with the eanction of the Lahore darbér, sent a force of 1,000 
men under Nathi Shéh to assist him. In the meanwhile Sikandar Khén 
had been murdered; so Nathd Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived,-he assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gaubar Amén, ov hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastij. 


Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh govern. 
ment to succeed to the rdj, but Natbd Sb&h was appointed military 
governor of Gilgit, with a force of about 1,000 men to protect the réja, 
who on his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 Akarwdrs of grain. 
For the next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahdddr, of 
Puni4l, a step-brother of Gauhar Am4n, took refuge in Kashmir territory 
from the hostility uf his step-brother, The Kashmfr darbdr refused to 
give him up, and Gauhar Am4n, encouraged by the disaffected state of the 
Gilgit garrison, which had ‘not been paid for a couple of years, invaded 
Gilgit territory. The people of Hunz& and Nagar apparently joined in 
this invasion, pillaging five villages. To repel this attack the Kasbmfr 
darb&r sent a reiuforcement of 2,000 men with four guns under Natha Shéh, 
This force advanced up the Hunzé valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, 
was totally defeated, both Natha Shah and Karim Khén being slain. 
Gilgit again fell into the bands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly after- 
wards retaken by' another force from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the 
Gilgitie, tired of Sikh oppression, called the Yasinis and other tribes to 
their aid, and, rising in revolt, drove the Kashmfr troops out of the valley 
with a loss of 1,500 men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Am4n became 
master of Gilgit. In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and 
Isa Bahéddr of Punidl appointed thdnadar. But in the following year 
Gauhar Aman once more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other 
matters now fuily occupied the attention of Guléb Singh, and it was not 
till 1860 that his son Ranbir Singh sent a force to recover the country. 
Gauhar Aman suddenly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty. 
The Dogrés followed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they 
held for a few days and then abandoned. In 1863 some messengers of the 
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mabaréja having been robbed and imprisoned by Maélk Amén, the son and 
successor of Gauhar Amén, another expedition was sent against Yasin. 
The Yasinis were defeated and tribute exacted. 


In 1866 Hunz& was attacked by the Dogrds in alliance with Nagar, 
but, owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Dogrés seema now to have been formed by 
Chitré], Yasin, Tangir, Darél, and Hunzé, and all Puniél was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforced. Asa punishment for this conduct, an expedi- 
tion was sent into Darél by the Chonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darelis. Since then Darél has paid a small tribute 
to the mabhargéja. In 1867 the allies were driven out.of Puniél and Isa 
Bahédir reinstated. Two years later the Hunzé people made a raid on 
Nomal, and carried off all its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a com- 
promise, and the Thum of Hunzé consented to yield allegiance and pay 
yearly tribute. From 1867 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be charac- 
terised as uneventful. In 1876 Captain Biddulph was eent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Hunzé, and in the following year be was appointed Resident 
at Gilgit, This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of that year 
Pahlwan, the then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher Kala. 
Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to government, and himeelf 
made arrangements to repel Pablwén Bahédir. The latter, bowever, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin, which the Mehtér 
of Chitral took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlw&n’s invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran- 
quil. In one of his reports Biddulph says :— 


“‘ Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashinir rule may be, when judged by a 
European standard, it has undonbtedly conferred on this part of the country an amount of 
prosperity and security which could uot have been attained under the Khiishwaktia family, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold 
as slaves alone outweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of adifforent faith. It 
ie scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over forty years of age, 
nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which one or more of their members have not been lost in this way. 

“By a wise policy the mahardja’s rule has become exceedingly popular, and the 
inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immunity from slavery with 
the state of their neighbours, and the recollections of the oppression they suffered under 
Gaubar Aman.” 


This is true, except as regards the exceeding popularity of the maha- 
r&ja’s rule, which is simply accepted faute de mieux. 

Revenue is raised in the shape of grain for the garriaon, also the people 
are bound to furnish personal service according to the number of houses, 
which, it is believed, is nearly 1,000, every one of which can boast of a 
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matchlock, In this way about 600 or 700 men are actually employed in 
various duties, such as patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying 
supplies, , 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
year of occupation, very bad, and service. in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogré troops. The arduous nature of the service, the sepa- 
ration from their families, and the nature of the climate all tended to this 
result, In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitis understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 
system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisons of Banji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashmir, The 
carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmfr treasury, and altogether 
the occupation of Gilgit costs abont £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit :— 

“The pencil-cedar I have found continuously from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet, 
At Molcha, 8,000 feet above the sex, near Mindwar, I found one specimen with a girth 
of 30 feet. The Pinus ercelsa has a more limited range, as it grows only between 
9,500 and 12,000 feet. The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine or chfi- 
goza grows in Astor, It is also found round Chaprot, and thick forests of it grow just 
below Gor, and add greatly to the pictureaque appearance of that settlement. Otherwise, 
the slopes, which are too dry to support other vegetation, would be brown and burnt up 
like all the low ranges round Gilgit below 9,000 feet. The chilgoza may be said to 
extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. . The birch is very common throughout Gilgit 
and grows as high up as 12,600 feet. The upper limit of vegetation round Gilgit is 
pretty constant at 16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and 
coarse grasa may be met with. Above this the rocks are stained with lichena. 

* Besides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in the barren 
valleys of Gilgit up to 6,000 feet. There are no oaks in this region, and the wild olive 
ia rare, the slopes which elsewhere are covered with these trees being here aprinkled with 
that detestable plant, the wormwood, which ranges from 6,500 feet up to 11,000 feet. 

“In the*narrow vegetation belt round Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild straw- 
berries abound, while wild raspberries and black currants are also found.” (Biddulph 
—Drew—Girdlestone—Pandit Manphil—Tanner—Barrow.) 


GINGER—Lat. 84° 18’. Long. 74° 1. Elev. 
A ravine under the south-west side of the Titmari Gali, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Karnao valley. (Montgomerie.) 


GINGL—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 9', Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 18 miles 
west of Baramila, on the road towards Mozafarabéd. It lies on a small, open 
and well-cultivated plain above the river, the valley of the Jhelum being 
here very narrow, The ridge to the north-west contains iron in several 
places. 
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*Chandnian, in the Karnao valley, may, it is said, be reached by two 
paths from this village, 

There is a bungalow for the reception of travellers situated near the 
bank of the river; it is a doublé-storied building, containing six rooms, 
with an open verandah along the front of it. Supplies are procurable, 

The Jhelum from Uri to thia place is a perfect torrent, especially here, 
where the fall is very great. 


GIONGPI—Lat. 85° 24’, Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It contains twenty-five 
houses. (dylmer.) 


GISHAT—- 
A torrent which flows into the Birzil stream, in latitude 34° 45’, longi« 
tude 75° 1’. The road from Giirais towards Skardé crosses thie torrent 
by a bridge between Bangla Bal and Mapandnabad. 


GNISCH U—Fide ** Niscav.” 


GOAS—Lat. 33° 80’, Long. 76° 23’. Elev. 
A village situated in a cleft in the mountains on the north side of the 
Shébabdd valley; it is known as Hir, or Upper Goas, to distinguish it 
from Bun Goas, situated on the bank of the Séndran, near Rishpdra. 
The Bring valley may be reached by @ path lying through thie village, 
The upper village is inhabited by Gtjars, and contains four houses, the 
lower by Dims, who number three families. 


GODHAI—Lat. 35° 11’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 9,100’, 
A village on the right bank of the Astor river, which is here joined at 
right angles by a rapid mountain torrent, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountain a barrier impassable by any native invader; und, as 
an additional defence, a small fort has been erected upon a huge fragment 
of rock that has rolled to the water’s edge and effectually commands the 
wooden bridge which is thrown across the narrowest part of the channel. 
When Sher Singh, a maharaja of the Panjéb, was governor of Kashmir, 
he and his invading Sikhs advanced thus far in the month of August, 
expecting to reach Skardi without much opposition, but they found a 
furious river in their front, and a matchlock behind every rock on the 
opposite bank. They attempted to gain their end by diplomacy, but 
Ahmad Shéh was too cunning for them, and managed to keep them in 
play for a long time, well knowing what would be the consequence of their 
delay. The cold weather suddenly commenced, the Sikhs, chilled to their 
very hearts, commenced a precipitate retreat, but a snow-storm overtook 
them and hundreds of them were lost upon the plateau above Bérzil. It 
contains about six houses. On the other side of the river is the village of 
Shikang (five houses). The Godhsi valley, up which runs the road to Skardd, 
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ord the Alumpi La, contains the two small villages of Bubind (five houses) 
and Kharbé (two houses), (Vigne—Ayimer.) 


GOGACHIPATAR—Lat. 83° 11’, Long. 75° 22', Elev. 
A fort, also called Gujput; it is situated on a conical hill on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhaéga river, between Rambén and Doda. 


GOGALMARG—Lat. 83° 31’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
A few huts inhabited by ‘shepherds, situated on the slopes of tho Panjél 
range, to the north of the Guldbgarh or Kiri pass, on the path between 
Rias{ and Shupion, about 19 miles south of the latter place. 
The marg is covered with rich and luxuriant grass, upon which, during 
the summer months, large flocks of sheep are grazed. (Alégood.) 


GOGISAR— Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A mountain lake lying on the-east side of the watershed between 
Kashmir and the Maru Wardwan valley.” \(Afonlgomerie.) 


GOGRA~—Lat. 84° 21! 4", Long. 78° 57’. Elev. 15,570’, 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 124 miles above Pamzal. 
The river is forded half-way between the latter and Kiam, after which the 
road proceeds north-north-west up the Kugrang valley to Gogra, Fuel 
plentiful, Grass scarce. A sard¢ has been built here. (Trotter—Hender. 
son—Cayley.) 


GOGULDAR—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A Gijar settlement which is inhabited during the summer; it lies towards 
the north-east extremity of the Khourpara pargana, on a path leading over 
the mountains to Basman, in the Maru WardwaAn valley. 


GOHAN—Lat, 84° 11. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing two or three houses; it is 
situated on the slopes of the hills, about 3 mules south-east of Baramila, 
on the path towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. 


GOHILPUR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev, 
A village situated at the edge of the table-land to the south-east of 
Patan; it lies about a mile south of the road from Patan towards Srinagar. 
There are extensive rice-fields below the village, which contains cight 
houses, inhabited by zamindars, a watchman, a messenger, a blacksmitl 
and two sbal-bafs. 


GOHUN—Lat. 83° 34’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the spur in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Nowbég and Tansan rivers, which are crossed by 
a bridge a little distance to the north-west of the village. It lies on the 
path from Islamabad towards Kishtwar by the Marbal pass. (Hervey). 
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GOJIPATRI—Lat, 33° 52’. Long. 74° 44', Elev. 
An encamping ground on the path between Srinagar and Baramgala, by 
the way of the Choti Gali pass. Gojipatri is situated close to the Nil 
Nég, about 5 miles west of Chrér and 20 miles south of Srinagar; 
it has a fomous 2fdrat, and there are besides a few houses scattered here and 
there; no supplies are procurable, but grass is plentiful, and green indian- 
corn may be had iu summer; wood and water ore abundant. (Ad/good.) 


GOL—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 75° 56’. Elev. 
A group of hamlets in Baltistéu on the left bank of the Indus, on the 
Srinagar-Skardi route. The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform 
of alluvium. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an 
extremely rapid current. It is said to contain a hundred and ninty houses. 
(Thomson— Aylmer.) 


GOLPUR—Lat. 33 26". Long...73 54’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated in a narrow valley on the west sido of the 
Troach fort; it lies abouf 10:miles south of Kotli, on the direet path 
towards Mirpur. There are about eighteen’ houses in the village, which is 
supplied with water by the Kowa torrent, which flows down through tho 
centre of the valley; in the summer the stream dries, but pools of water 
collect in various places in its rocky bed, 


GOMA HANU—Vide * Han.” 


GOMA SKARDU—Lat. 35° 18”. Long: 75° 36’. Elev, 
A pargana of the ilaka of Skardai (Baltistéu), at the foot of the hills, 
enclosing the Skardu plain to-the south... It is said to contain a hundred 
and twenty-six houses. (4y/mer.) 


GON—Lat. 35° 13’. Long. 76° 3’. Elev. 7,992’. 
A village of about seventy-five houses in Kiris (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the Shyok and is passed between Kiris and Kuru, Between 
G6én and Kuru, during floods, the road is very difficult. (Aydmer.) 


GONDALI—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 
A small hamlet containing two or three houses, lying about 10 miles north 
of Poni, on the path towards Kashmir by the Buidil pass. (Aé/good.) 


GONG LA—Pide “Kitna Ganera.” 
GONGTAI LA—Vide “ Konata La.” 


GONH—Lat. 34° 30’, Long. 76° 4, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Suru river, about half-way between 
Sanku and Kargil, It is situated in a close valley about 8 miles long 
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and hbalfa mile wide, and is intensely hot insummer. Goitre very prevalent, 
( Moorcroft.) 


GONPA— 
Is the word for a monastery in the Ladéki language. (Drew.) 


GONTSO— Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 78° 8’, Elev. 
A collection of hamlets, said to contain 50 houses, in the Kartze division of 
Drés (Baltietén). It lies along the Palumbachu. Among the inhabitants 
isa blackemith. (4y/mer.) 


GORITHAL—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A Géjar settlement, lying to the north of the Baladori range, on the foot- 
path between Gingl and the village of Chandnian, in the Karnao valley. 


GOSHAN—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 75° 48’. Elev, 
A village said to contain forty houses, in Drds (Baltistén). It lies abont 
one mile west of the Dr&s fort, on the Muski stream. Among the 
inhabitants is a carpenter. (Aylmer.) 


GOTALA—Lat. 83° 18’ Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
This place is situatedon the right bank of Lidar Khol stream, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge between it and Kai, below the path from Doda 
towards Kashmir ; it contains but one house. 


GOWRAN—Lat. 33° 43’. Lovg..76° 29', Elev. 

A village situated on an elevated table-land at the foot of the apur between 
the two headwaters of the Nowbtig river, at the extreme north end of 
the valley. It contains a masjid and six houses inbabited by zamindars, 
and is shaded by fine trees. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are constructed principally of wood, 
with wood and mud-cement us the frail foundation. The peasantry are 
miserably indigent, and, except fowls, no supplies ure procurable. (Hervey.) 


GOWRAN—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 23', Elev. 
A hamlet lying at the foot of the hills on the west side of the Kuthér par- 
gana, by the right bavk of the Arpat; it contains three houses inhabited 
by Gajars, 

From this village an excellent road, leading towards the Khourpara 
pargana, crosses the Metsij hill; neither the ascent nor descent are described 
as being at all steep; it is used by horsemen and for laden animals. 
The distance to the village of Brar is about 5 kos, passing en route the 
Gajar village of Vaal (ten houses) and Papaharan (five housea), just before 
reaching the Sh&bku! canal, which is crossed by a sadad bridge near Bror 
(sixteen houses). 
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GOYONGO—Lat. 35° 41’. Long. 75° 89’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Baltistén). It cone 
tains five houses. (Aylmer.) 


GRATI NAR— 
A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in latitude 34° 33’, 
longitude 75° 6’, just above the village of Borrogam. A path leading 
from Tilail to the Shingo valley and the Deosai plains follows the course 
of this stream. 


GRATINURA— 
A stream which rises on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountain, 
and flowing in a southerly direction through an elevated grassy valley 
empties itself into the Shisha Nég, a mountain lake lying at the north- 
east extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. (Montgomerie.) 


GRIM— 
A kind of barley, grown at high altitudes, the grain of which becomés 
Joosened from its husk like the grain of wheat. (Drew.) 


GUGGEAN—Lat. 338° 50’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
This village lies above the right bauk ofthe Dali Nar stream, ou the path 
from Pinch to the Tosha Muidén pass, about 18 miles north-east of Punch. 
It contains twenty-six families, seven being Gijars and the remainder 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. ‘The cultivation is confined to dry crops, 


GUJARS— 
Descendants of the Aryan race. ‘They spend half their life on the mountains 
and half at lower altitudes. Unlike the Gaddis, the Gijars have their 
homes below; they dre only summer visitors to the mountains. 

They are a set of people who are found scattered at intervals over the 
countries between Delhiand the Indus. In those parts which we deal with, 
they have their homes in the plains outside the hills, here and thereamong 
the lower hills, and in some valleys among the higher mountains. Some- 
times they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it with 
others; but even in that case they remain a very distinct body. Though 
holding come land, they do not depend on it chiefly for sustenance, for they 
are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who seek for their herde pastures in various 
parts, at different levels, and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

Their countenances cannot be called highly Aryan. The forehead is 
narrow ; they want the well-formed brow of the finer races. The lower part 
of the face is narrow also; but the nose has always something of the curve 
that is often eeen in Aryan nations. In figure they are tall and gaunt; in 
motion slow and ungainly. They sre rather surly in disposition, having 
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that kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone and to 
have as little as possible to do with other raccs, When, however, one does 
come in contact with them they are not bad to deal with. Those who live 
down below and come up to the middle mountains for the- summer, dress 
rather scantily ; they have loose short pajamas ; the upper part of the body is 
often bare ; but there is a lif, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head and hangs down behind. Those who are settled farther 
among the mountains (and these Gijars are found in Kashmir, if not beyond) 
adopt a dress more like their neighbours, better suited for severe weather, 
“ Wherever I met the Gijars, I have found them to be possessors of herds 
of buffaloes, and to drive these as the spring and summer advances into the 
higher mountain pastures. In the beginning of May, I met many about 
Radrawér who had just arrived from below; they had with them their 
wives and families, spinning-whcels, churns, and other helps for getting 
a living, Their gains are derived from the sale of ghi, the preparation 
of which occupies them continuously during.their stay among those summer 
pastures. They are generally in communication with traders of the town 
helow for its sale, having often, 1 think, received advances in anticipation 
of the season’s yield. 

“The language is not the same everywhere, but depends on the country 
they are settled in—not that which they come to in their summer wander- 
ings, but where their house, their winter home, is. Thus, thore are Gijars 
in Kashmir who speak Kashmirf, whilethose who come to the middle 
mountains speak a mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogri (q.r,) and Pahari, 
These have, however, some words peculiar to themselves, I heard the fol- 
lowing half dozen words in the mouths of some Gijars from near Bidil :— 


Mother . . Ald, Son’s wife, . . Ban, 

Sister. » Bebe and idhé. Husband’s sister, - Nand, 
Son : . Gadard. To milk ‘ é » Melna, 
Daughter . Gadart. To be milked — , . Milna. 


“ As to reliyion, all I have met—all who live within these territories are 
Musalméns.” (Drew.) 


GUJIARA—Lat. 33° 19, Long. 75° 23/, Elev. 
A hamlet in the Peristin valley, situated above the left bank of the stream ; 
it is inhabited by a few Gijar families, occupying flat-roofed huts scattered 
among the fields, which stretch for a considerable distance along the side 
of the mountain. 


GUJRIND (Dard G6sxonno)—Lat, 34° 32’. Long. 75° 17. Eley. 
A village situated near the source of the Kishan Ganga river, at the east 
end of the Tilail valley ; it contains a masjid, ‘and eight houses inhabited 
by zamindars. The path leading towards Dras crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a bridge or ford beluw the village. 
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GULAB BAGH—A camping ground. (Vide “ Snusuot.”) 


GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 29’, Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 12,530’. 
The Guldbgarh, Kuri, or Dowal pass lies over the Panjal range at the 
south end of the valley of Kashmfr, and is crossed by the direct path 
between Shupion and Rias{; it is a well-frequented road, and is practic. 
able for ponies. On the Kashmir side the asvent is very gradual, with the 
exception of a short steep pull up to the top of the ridge; on the south 
side the ascent is steeper, but not difficult ; the natives say it is dangerous 
when snow falls, and mention that in one year eighty persons were lost on 
it. 

At the top there is a plain called Nikan. There are many shepherds’ 
paths leading about the neighbouring hills, but the natives say that the 
ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. (Montgomerie.) 


GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 26’, Long.74° 57’. Elev. 
A small mud fort on the left bank of the Gulébgarh vale, one of the 
sources of the Ans river, It-is, situated in, the district of Dowal, lying to 
the south of the Panjal range. . (4//good-—Montgomerie.) 
GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 16’, Long. 76° 13’, Elev. 6,300. 
A small square fort in the Padar district, situated in the fork between the 
confluence of the Bhutna and Chandra Bhéga rivers. It is a little toy- 
looking affair, with round corner towers, built in the manner of the country, 
of alternate courses of stone and timber and plastered over; it is garri- 
soned by ten or twelve men. | Bebind the fort lie the ruins of Chatargarh 
(g.v.). (Drew.) 

A rope suspension bridge, which has replaced: the wooden bridge, 
crosses the latter river a few hundred yards above the fort. From this 
place Ladak may be reached by the Umasi La (¢.2.). 

The fort of Guldbgarh lies about 50 miles (five marches) east of 
Kishtwadr, but the path is impassable for many months in the winter. 
There is a second path along the river-side which people sometimes travel 
by at that seagon, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. (dd/good— 
Mackay.) 

GULABPUR—Lat, 35° 85’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A large pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén), on the right bank of 
the Indus. It contains two hundred and fifty houses. (Aydmer.) 


GULBASHEM or GULBASHER— 
Lat. 36° 17! 28”. Long. Elev. 12,385’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 10 miles above 
Bulakchi, between which and Gulbashem are some abandoned jade quurries. 
Grass and fuel abundant, except for 2 miles above Gulbashem. Road 
down valley good. Twelve miles above camp the river is much increased by 
springs. This is a favourite Kirghiz camp, 
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There is a zidérat or maz&r (t.c., tomb) of some saint here, on the top of 
a low hill. The Karakash is forded with difficulty between this and Bulak- 
chi, not only on account of the depth of the water and force of the current, 
but from the existence of quicksands, which latter are common along the 
whole course of the river (August 4th), (Trotter-—Henderson.) 


GULLA SHEIKH-KI-GOND—Lat. 84° $2’. Long. 75°10’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Tilail valley, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 


GULMARG—Lat. 84° 5’, Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 

A mountain upland, situated on the slopes of the Pir Panjél range, on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. It lies about 18 miles due 
south of Baramila and 24 miles west of Srinagar, and may be reached by 
various roads from Srinagar, Patan, Sopir, and Baramila. There is also 
8 foot-path from the village of Naoshera, half-way between Rémpdr and 
Baramila in the Jhelum: valley, and from Pinch paths lie over the 
Nilkanta and Firozpir passes, but they are not usually practicable for 
laden cattle. 

The commonest route to Gulmarg is from Srinagar by boat to Puréna 
Chowni, below the city, and thence by road to Mégam, 12 miles, where 
there is a rest-hut and good camping ground, For the first 5 miles the 
road to Baramila is followed, and the path to Gulmarg is thus sometimes 
missed. From Mégam to, Gulmarg, 12 miles, is a good path as far as 
Mangalara, a little over 3 miles, and then over a very etony country, cut 
up by torrents, for 5 miles, after which a good path Jeads to the commence- 
ment of the ascent, which, towards the top, becomes steep. From Mégam 
to the Marg can be done in two hours on a good pony. 

The rond from Sopir is noticed under “ B&B{ Marisu1.” The path 
from Baramila joins into this road at Kontra, the uistance from Baramiila 
to Kontra being about 11 miles. 

To Palhallan, near Patan, the journey is made by boat, vid Sbddipur, 
and occupies about 8 hours from Srinagar. From Palhallan, Béb& Marishi 
is some 16 miles. 

For the path from Naoshera, see under “ RampGe” and “ Naosngga.” 
( Wingate.) 

The marg, which is shaped somewhat like the figure 8, is about 
2 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred yards to more 
than a mile, It lies chiefly north-west and south-east, and is enclosed on 
all sides by hills densely wooded by deodar and pine, from which numerous 
spurs in the form of grassy knolls project far into the plain. The whole 
surface of the down and the projecting knolle is clothed with flowers of 
every hue, whence the place is supposed to take its name, gulmarg, “the field 
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of flowers ;”’ others, from certain mythological legends connected with the 
locality, prefer to derive it from gAu/, a tumult, ghulmarg, “the place of 
the tumult.” 

The elevation of the marg is about 3,000 feet above the level of the valley 
of Kashmir; the climate is cool, bracing, and salubrious, but the rainfall is 
very considerable. The valley is intersected by a small stream which 
receives numerous tributaries in its course towards the north-west, where it 
escapes through a deep gorge. 

The most eligible spots for the wooden huts in which visitors live are 
along the ridge at the east end of the marg, from which, in addition to 
the advantages of fresh, pure air, and sun, a magnificent view is obtain- 
able of the valley of Kashmir, including the city of Srinagar ; next to these 
sites those on the slopes at the south-east end of the marg are the most de- 
sirable, being conveniently situated as regards the water-supply. Nedou’s 
Hotel is built here. Timber abounds, but its indiseriminate destruction by 
visitors threatens to detract from the| beauty of the place, and, unless 
speedily checked, the damage will be irreparable. Milk and butter may 
be procured from the cowherds in the valley, other supplies can be obtained 
from the bazar, where there are tivo shops for sale of stores and liquor. 

Gulmarg is now the most popular summer resort for English visitors. 
There is a church, dispensary, library, and post office, with a sma!l race- 
course and a polo-ground. Several excursions can be made. The nearest 
is to the Killan Marg, above Gulmarg.. Another is in the direction of 
Naoshera, Longer ones are up the Firozpir nala, and some go to visit 
snow bridges or the Tosha Maidan. 

Vigne describes Gulmarg as “a lovely spot on the downs of the 
Panjal, flat, green, open, and perfumed with wild Howers ; the snowy peaks 
sloping gently upwards from its extremities, and the valley itself extended 
beneath it; whilst the scenic disposition of its woods and glades, watered 
by a stream that winds through its whole length from north-west to south- 
east, is so highly picturesque, that little is wanting but a mansion and a 
herd of deer to complete its resemblance to an English park.’ 

At the end is a bank over the stream, on which it is said the Emperor 
Jahingir and his celebrated begim, Nur Jahdn, pitched their tents when 
indulging in a picnic, and at the furthest extremity ie a steep descent 
through the jungle, by a path which joins the pass, named after the village 
of Firozpir, which lies at its foot, The vast mountain of Nanga Parbat 
is seen to great effect from the ascent to the Gulmarg. 


GULMATI—Lat. 36° 8. Long. 73° 55’. Elev. 
A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Wines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Gilma‘: there is a road up the Gialmati ravine to Darél. ( Barrow.) 
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GULPUR—Lat, 38° 46’, Long. 74° 6', Eley. 
A village in Pinch ; it lies in a valley above the right bank of the Panch 
Téi, between the Tat stream and the Bitarh river, about 2 miles west of 
the town, It is inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and contains 
twenty houses. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 


GULUWANS— 
Horse-keepers—descendants of the old and warlike tribe of the Chaks, 
Now engaged in pastoral pursuits—drove-tending, ete., on the “ margs ”” of 
Kashmir. (Wakefield.) 


GOMBAL—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 78° 53, Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the 
Karnao valley, about a mile to the south-east of the fort. It is held in 
jagir by Diwan Jowala Sahai. It contains a z{drat and a masjid, and 
twelve houses inhabited by Kashmfri zamindars, There are many shady 
trees about the village, which produces both corn and rice, 


GUMBAR— 


A tributary of the Drés river; rises near the Zoji La and joins the Dras 
river a little above Dras, It is fed by a glacier. 


GUNAPU RA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long: 74.19. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kamil 
river ; with the adjoining villages of Malpara and Krishptra it makes up 
the land called Naggar. There was at one time a large town here, but for 
some reason it has been divided into three villages. (Montgamerie.) 


GUNBER—Lat. 33° 56’. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 
A small village in the Marn Wardwan valley, situated above the left bank 
of the river, between Basman and Suknis, just north of the junction of the 
Gumbar stream. It is said to contain a masjid and about twelve 
houses. 


GUND-~—Lat. 24° 15’. Long. 75° 8.’ Elev. 7,000’. 
A village in Kashmir on the right bank of the Sind river. There is much 
cultivated land about the village. The fruit-trees are principally walnut 


apples, and apricots, Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river 
(Thomsox.) 


GUNDARPUR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 


A village containing two houses, situated just to the east of Khipur, by 
the path leading towards Patan. 
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GUNDBAL—Lat. 34°, Long. 75° 2’. Elev. 
A village in the Bihu pargana, containing three houses, situated on the 
Sonakrund wudar, about a mile south-west of Ladd. 

GUNDI—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A small village lying on the slopes of the mountain, about 2 miles from 
the right bank of the Suran river. The cdaoné or encamping ground, 
which fies on the left bank of the river, is situated about 2 miles west of 
Bifliaj, on the road towards Pinch. Between the village and the camping 
ground the river is crossed by a rough wooden bridge. ( Hervey.) 

GUNDIAL—Vide “ prks.” 

GUNDIHASHIBAT—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village situated at the edge of the Hokar Sar morass, about half a mile 
south of the road from Srinagar towards Patan. It is surrounded with rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid and twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars ; among the inhabitants.is a pandit, who is the patwarf of the village. 


GUND.I-SAR-SING H—~Lat, 34° 15”, Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, which stands very prettily upon a rocky emi- 
nence in the midst of the valley, above the right bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a bridge below it. Its three-storied houses, ornamented with 
fancy wood-work, after the fashion of Kashmir, remind the traveller of a 
Swiss village, the want of chimneys ovly excepted. It is surrounded by 
mountain-sides, pine forests, and orchards ; amongst these were patches of 
cockscomb, buckwheat, and two kinds of millet. The village contains a 
masjid and dumdém, now in ruins, and the zidvrats of Saiad Komaladin and 
Shaikh Nasir Sahib, Bengali, and the Wyser Sahib Makan. 

A descendant of the old maliks of the place resides in the village ; there 
are also twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a blackemith, a potter, a 
milla, dam, and harkara. There is also a bania and a government store- 
house. A stream which flows down to the east of the village supplies it with 
water. 

Gind-i-Sar-Singh is distant about 39 miles north-east of Srinagar, and 
is a postal station on the high-road to Drdsand Léh. 

Vigne remarks that Ghued is a Tibetan word (the equivalent of chck) 
used to distinguish new Jand held rent-free, in distinetion fron yud, or cul- 
tivated Jand returning a rent. 


GUNDEURA—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 8’... Elev. 
A village situated about a mile south-west of Bij Behéra; its revenues, 
amounting to R300 annually, are devoted to the maintenance of the Hindé 
temple in that town lately built by the mahardja. 

GUNLE—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Changechenmo route between Rimdiand Pam. 
zal, north-east of the Marsemik La, (Alon/gomerie.) 
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GUNSAR NAG—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A small lake situated at the south end of the Loléb valley. 1t is covered 
with weeds, and has a mean depth of about 24 feet. -(Muntgomerte.) 


GUPAKAR—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 

A village situated at south-east corner of the Dal lake, close to the gap 
between the Baswan peak of the main range and the isolated spur of the 
Takht-i-Sulimdn, It lies on both sides of the path, and is divided into two 
mahallag, the upper being inhabited by Muhammadans of the Shia sect and 
the lower by Sunis. At the east end of the village there is an old ruined 
hamdm, aud the 2férat of Rishmail Sahib ; north-west of the village on high 
-dry ground is an open orchard containing some fine chundr trees; it is 
ealled the Mirza Raza-ka-Bigh. Between Gapaksr and Drogjun the path 
lies along the edge of the lake, and is mostly raised, but in places it is liable 
to be encrouched upon by the waters of the lake when flooded, 


GUR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long:..75°)10". Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Islamabad and 
Bij-Behéra, just below the junetion of a branch of the Lidar. 


GURAIS— 

A valley ia the north of Kashmir, It stretches from a short way above 
Girais Fort to below Sirdari.. The main road, leading from Kashmir into 
the valley, croases the Rajdidngan pass; the distance from Bandipira, at the 
head of the Wolar lake, to Kanzalwan, on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, being about 25 miles, which is usually divided into three stages. 
The entrance to the valley is exceedingly picturesque, as the river comes 
dashing along through a rich meadawy; partly covered with lindens, walnut, 
and willow trees, while the mountains on either side present nothing but a 
succession of most abrupt precipices, and alpine ledges, covered with fir trees, 
It ig nowhere above a mile in width, and is surrounded on every side by 
lofty peaks, chiefly of mountain limestone, rising far above the limit of 
forest which covers their lower slopes. 

The south-east end of the valley is occupied by a superb pesk of moun- 
tain limestone, rising nearly 5,000 feet above it, and dividing the ‘Tilail 
valley from that of Girais; to the north of this mountain is an immense 
mass of alluvium, which must once have choked up the entrance to the 
north-east end of the valley, and through which the Burzil stream appears 
to have worn its way. This part of the valley, which lies north-east and 
south-west, is very narrow at its lower end. It is bounded by precipitous 
mountains, which are somewhat scantily fringed with forest, the greater 
part lying on the left bank of the stream. 

The south portion of the valley about the fort is wide and level, and 
offers a beautiful prospect, the mountains on the south side being clothed 
with forest, while to the north they rise in precipitous masses of grey rock, 
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with here and there a few pine trees. The scenery in the west portion of 
the valley between Kanzalwan and Sirdari is likewise very pleasing, the 
river winding amid dense forests of pine and cedar. 

The elevation is between 7,000 and 8,200 feet, 

The road from Srinagar crosses the Kishan Ganga at Kanzalwan by a 
single span bridge about 6 feet wide. The river-bed is here about 70 
yards broad. The road lies uniformly along the right bank of the river. It 
is repaired annually by the mahardja’s troops, preparatory to the despatch 
of commissariat stores for the frontier garrisons, and is consequently a good 
and, for the most part, level road, quite practicable for laden animals and 
mountain artillery. 


A regular postal establishment is maintained on this road, but the 
intervals at which the mails are despatched are uncertain; during the summer 
months the ddk-runners are stationed in pairs, at 2 fos apart, but in 
winter, parties of eight or ten men are located in stages of 5 fos; the 
line is worked as high up as the village of Didgay by Girais men, and 
beyond that point by Tilailis, These menare said to be paid at the rate 
of R6 (Kashmir currency) per mensem. The path from Girais to Tilail 
crosses the Birzil stream by a bridge at, or above, the village of Tsenidl 
and ascends the mountain, the distance from the fort to the Tilail valley 
being about 13 miles. From Kanzalwan, in a westerly direction, the 
path lies at first on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, crossing the river by 
the bridge between Bakthaor and Thaobut ; it then lies along the right bank 
as far as Sirdari, after passing which village it becomes impracticable. 

The inhabitants dress differently to the Kashmiris ; they invariably wear 
very loose putti pajamas coming down as low as the calf, and a kamar- 
band outside the choga or coat. They also wear the Dard cap in place of 
a pagri. In vhe village of Girais itself there is a mixture of Dards and 
Kashmiris. 

Their houses are built of unhewn timber, dovetailed at the corners, the 
interstices being plastered with mud ; they are built as close as possibl2 to 
each other for the sake of warmth and communication, and are usually 

‘disposed in squares facing inwards, a small aperture serving the triple pur- 
pose of door, window, andchimney. In some of the villages in the western 
portion of the valley, they are beginning to build houses of a more com. 
modious pattern, copied from those in Kashmir. There is a great want of 
trees and shade about the villages, which is explained by the statement 
that the heavy load of snow by which they are weighed down in winter 
destroys them, The villages in the Guirais valley are Walpdr (twenty-five 
houses), Khandial (thirty houses), Murkot (forty houses), and Digar 
(twenty-eight houses). 

The climate of the Girais valley is very rigorous, and the harvest scanty 
4nd uncertain ; seasons of dearth, caused either by waut of sun or rain, are 
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not unfrequent, but flocks and herds abound, and from their profits the 
inhabitants are enabled to import grain in seasons of scarcity. 

The only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas; and of these there is 
but one harvest in the year. Besides willows, a few crab-apples and pears 
are met with, and in the south and west portions of the valley walnut trees 
of scant dimensions are found, but the fruit is said to be hard and small ; 
in the west also strawberries are usually plentiful, and raspberries and wild 
currants are not uncommon. The aromatic plant called durrish is found 
in great quantities on the slopes of the mountains on the north side of the 
valley. It is of a whitish-green colour, very similar in appearance to the 
tetwan or wormwood, but rather larger; its roots, which are large and 
fibrous, are extensively used as fuel at elevations where wood is not 
procurable. Rice will not ripen. Very good ponies can be obtained 
at Girais. The valley affords splendid pasturage. 

Girais was originally governed by a nawab, tributary to the Gaor 
Aman réjas of Gilgit; the present nawab, by name Malik Wafadar, is the 
eighth or ninth of his family, who has borne the title in regular succession. 
His father, Malik Dil awar, having been invited to Srinagar by Shaikh 
Ghulém Maihidhin, the governor under the Sikh rule, was treacherously 

thrown into prison, from which be managed to effect his escape after 
a captivity of three years; he retired to the mountains north of the 
Kishan Ganga river, where he collected his followers, but the Sikh force 
opposed to him being vastly superior in numbers, he thought it prudent 
when the flood subsided, rendering the passage of the river feasible, to with- 
draw to Gilgit, where he was eventually treacherously murdered. His son, 
the present nawdb, was, at the time these events ocourred, a hostage in the 
hands of Colonel Mia Singh,/who hadjsneceeded to the governorship of 
Kashmir. On attaining man’s estate he took service under the mahardja, 
and is now thdnadar of the valley his forefathers ruled. Malik Wafddér 
“3 an intelligent man of pleasing address ; he has a son, Baktawar, a child 
of about five years of age, 

Giirais is, most probably, the Urasa of the Raja Taringini. 


During the winter months the road from Kanzalwan to Girais is ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous for the first 4 miles, as the sides of the 
mountain along the face of which the road is made are extremely steep, and 
the snow lying at the slope of the ground makes the difficulty of cutting a 
track through it very great, (Vigne—Drew— Barrow—Manifold.) 


GURAIS FORT—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 7,800’. 
The Girais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the 
valley, occupying the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet 
from the level of the plain on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east and 
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west, and is divided by a depression; the eastern portion, which is un- 
occupied, is less elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. 

The fort, which is a square enciente with a bastion at each corner, is 
built of stone and cement, banded together with layers of timber at intervals ; 
it is loopholed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles; the 
elevation of the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch 
round the fort; the entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, 
being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, overlooking 
the bridge, is the largest and strongest. 


It is now (1885) in a ruined condition and quite untenable. No arma- 
ment, The garrison consists of Ja few sepoys, who live in log-huts below 
the fort on its eastern face; there is excellent camping ground all around 
the fort, the ground being very level. 

The bridge is about 125 feet in span between the piers; the river is 
also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the snows, 


The fort contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure-supplies, 

A small stream, which flows down from the mountains on the south side 
of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from 
the Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. 

The village of Murkot lies about 300 yards to the east of the fort. 
(Bates—Barrow— Manifold.) 


GURIKOT—Lat. 35° 17’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 7,800’. 
One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of two or three 
hamlets, which, with their fields, extend over more than a mile of ground, 
The fort is a miserable éurj7 of rubble and timber. The polo ground 
affords facilities for camping. (Barrow.) 


GURJG on GURIGR—Lat. 36°10’. Long. 73° 54’. Eley. 6,400’, 
A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gakach, It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it 
there is a rope bridge by which Gaktich may be reached. Above it to the 
north is the high hill or mountain known by the same name. 

There is a considerable strip of cultivation above Gurju, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Giurji. (Muhammad Shah— 
Barrow.) 


GURNAR—Lat. 33° 32’. Long. 75° 19’, Elev. 
A small village in the Shahabdd valley, containing four houses, situated 
on the right bank of the Sdndran river, about 2. miles south-east of 
Vernag, and almost opposite to Naogam. 
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GURPUR—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of tte Jhelum, between Awéntipir and 
Pampir. 

GORUKOT—Lat. 34° 43’. Long. 74° 59’, Elev. 


A village situated on the right bank of the Birzil stream, towards the 
north-east end of the Girais valley ; it contains four houses; the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Kamri and Thulli, which contain one and two houses 
respectively, are considered to fortn part of the same village, 


GUSANAJI TENG—Lat. 34° 13’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village in the Hamal pargana, where there ave three eacred wells, or 
springs, Rama Kond, Sita Kond, and Lachman Kond ; it is situated on the 
slopes of the mountain just north of Baramila, (E/msiie.) 

GUTALGUND—Lat. 33° 33’. Long. 75° 17’, Elev. 

A large village in the Shéhabdd valley, situated about a mile west of 
Vernig. About 200 yards beyond.the village the famous Vetarittar 
springs rise in some pools hy the side of the path. 


GUTLIBAGH—Lat. 34° 16%. Long. 74°52’, Elev. 
A village situated near the left bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of tne valley, about 15 miles north of Srinagar, 


GUTRU—Lat. 34° 3’. Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 
A hamlet prettily situated towards the south side of the Narast&én Nai, 
about midway between the villages of Narastan and Sutdra; it is supplied 
with water by a rill flowing from the mountains to the east, This village 
has lately been deserted by its inhabitants, only two families remaining. 


GWALI—Lat. 35° 10’. Long..76° 8’, Elev. 
A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistaén), lying on the left bank of the 


Shyok, opposite Kuru. It con{uins about sixty houses. (4y/mer.) 


GYA—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 13,500’. 

A village on the left bank of the stream of that name. With the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, it consists of some twenty-five houses, with a proportionate- 
ly wide area of cultivation. Only naked barley (grim) ripens bere. Peas 
are grown, but only for green food. It is one of the most elevated villages 
in Ladék. There are some poplar trees here, a few of considerable size. 
The Runsé monastery crowns a rocky hill on the opposite bank of the 
stream. The village is a halting-place on the route fromKulu to Léh, and 
lies north of the Tagalang pass. There is a rest-house here. Supplies 
obtainable in small quantities. (Thomson— Drew.) 


GYA STATION—Lat. Long. Elev. 22,309’. 
A trigonometrical station in the Himalayas, west of the Parang La and 
on the borders of Ladak and Spiti. 
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GYA STREAM— 
Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at the 
village of Upshi. The route from Kulu to Léh follows its course through- 
out, and crosses it repeatedly. Of late years this portion of the road has 
been much improved, especially between Gya und Miri. Below Mird the 
road down to Upshi is seldom passable, as the four bridges are generally 
washed away by the first flood, and the fords are dangerous. (4Ay/mer.) 


GYANG— 
An affluent of the Tsomorori lake. It enters it from the north-west after 
a course of about 80 miles. (Vide also “ Tsaxsuana”.) (H. Strachey.) 
GYEN— 
A subdivision of the Nubré district, being the part of the Shyok valley 
above the junction of the Nubrd, as far as habitation extends. (Drew.) 
GYIK—Lat, 83° 33’, Long. 78° 12’, Elev. 


A small village on right bank of Indus, half-way between Upshi and junc- 
tion of Puga rivulet. 
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HADIPURA— Lat. 84° 18’. Long, 74° 26’. Elev. 
A village in the Hamal pargana, of which it is the taleil station. 
HADJIBAL—Lat. 83° 58’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awdntipir and 
Pampar. 
HAHAGAM—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 14’, Elev. 


A small village in the Machipdra pargana, distant one day’s march from 
Chogal. (Vigne). 


HAIREWANYEN—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Dansu pargana, inhabited by Pathéns in the military 
service of the mahardja, who pay neither rent nor taxes. 


HAIRIBAL Kf GALI—lLat. 33° 50% Tong. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A pass lying over the mountain range between the northern extremity of 
the Kuthar pargana and the Mara Wardwan valley. It is crossed by a foot- 
path, which is but little used, being, as its name implies, very steep, Aair 
signifying in the Kashmiri language a ladder, 


HAIRMUTTU—Lat. 33° 42’. Long.-75° 27’, Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the west side of the 
Nowhbiig valley, above the right bank of the stream, about a mile north of 
Banmattu. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamindars, 
and is shaded by some very fine trees. 


HAJAN—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A large village in the Saremozapain pargana, situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. ‘The ruins above the village indicate that it was once a place of 
importance. Just above it there are some shady trees with suitable ground 
for encamping, From Hajana boat occupies about twelve hours in reaching 
‘Srinagar, and eight on the return journey, 
Dr. Elmslie says that the sheep of this village and district are the finest 
in the valley, or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavour 
they vie with the Southdown sheep. (Znce—Limslie.) 


HAJINAR—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 73° 56’. Elev. 
A village situated on a branch of the Shamshabari stream, at the north-east 
end of the Karnao valley, opposite Dumba. 
It lies about 10 miles east of Titwal, on the road towards Shaldrah, near 
the foot of the Nattishannar and Kukwa Gali passes, leading into Kashmir. 
‘There are a few willow aud other trees about the village, which produces 
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both rice and corn, It contains six houses inhabited by Kashmfri zamindars. 
Coolies and some supplies are obtainable. 


HAIL PIR—Lat. 338° 58’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 8,500’. 
A pass lying over the range of mountains between Pinch and the valley 
of the Jhelum. The southern face of the mountain is bare of trees, but on 
the north the path lies through dense forests; the summit of the ridge is 
covered with grass, and is tolerably level for about a quarter of a mile. 

The ascent of the pass from the south is about 3 miles, and is tolerably - 
amooth, but rather steep in places ; the descent on the other side is about 
half a mile longer, becoming rougher and steeper as it proceeds, and in some 
parts is a mere passage between the hard rocks. There is a stone but on 
the top, which is occupied in summer by a fakir, About a mile on the 
north side of the summit, and 20 yards from the right of the road, there 
is a spring, and near it there are some ruins of aa old temple, The Haji 
Pir pass is open all the year round... (Juce.) 


HAKLITRI—Lat. 33° 59’, Long. 74° 40’, Elev, 


A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the direct path between Srinagar 
and Drang, leading towards the Tosha Maiddn pass. 


HAL or HALU—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A village situated in the Shahabad valley, some little distance from the left 
bank of the Sdndran river. It contains eight houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, and is separated from the village of Ingrawara, lying just to the south 
east, by a mountain torrent, 


HALAKWAR—Lat. 88° 46’. Juong. 75°28’. Elev. 
A village containing five houses shaded by fine trees, situated on a table- 
land at the mouth of a valley opening into the east side of the Kuthé 
pargana. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans of the Shia sect. ‘There 
is said to be a path from this village over the mountains by the Chur Nig 
lakes, leading into the Maru Wardwan valley. 


HALAMOL—Lat. 33° 50’. Long, 75° 6’, Elev. 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated amid trees on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between Bij Behdra and Awdntipur. 


HALAN—Lat. 33° 28’, Long. 75° 18’, Elev, 
A pass over the Panjal range, between the Shahabdd valley and Banihdl. 
The path leaves the Shababdd valley by the village of Saogund, and follow- 
‘ing the course of the Halan stream crosses the pass, joining the Banihal 
route near the village of that name. This pass is described as being steop 
and rough, and is not much used, except by shepherds. 
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HALAN—Lat. 33° 19’, Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
A villagein the Peristén valley, containing three houses ; it lies due west of 
the village of Sihibal, atong the right bank ofa torrent, which flowing fom 
the mountains on the north, empties itself into the Peristdn stream. 


HALKAN GALI—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A pathway lying over the range of mountains between the Kuthér 
pargana and the Nowbig Nai. The distance between the villages of 
Shéngas and Nowbig by this road is said to be 6 fos, passing en route 
Watrus, Brariangan, and Hélan. 


HALMATHAN—Lat. 84° 45’. Long. 74° 43’, Elev. 

A village in the Gérais valley, situated on the rizht bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north-west of Thaobut. The greater part of 
it is built on the left bank of a considerable stream which flows into the 
Kishan Ganga ; there are one or two houses on the right bank of the 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge; theroisjanother smaller bridge a little 
higher up. The inhabitants comprise eight families of zamindare, a 
milla, a shepherd, and a butcher; there is a masjid in the village, and 
a mill, 

When the crops are in the ground, the choice of a site for encamping 
is very limited; there is a narrow space available in the bed of the stream 
at the north end of the village, 


HALUNI— 

A stream which takes its rise in the Kind Kaplas tarns, and from the 
drainage on the north side of ‘the Chatardhar mountain, flows in a 
northerly directiun, and after a course of about 12 miles, empties itself 
into the Nerd river, at the village of Monda, lat. 82° 57’, long. 75° 46’, 
a few miles above Badrawéar. 

The path over the Chatardhar pass lies by the banks of this stream for 
a considerable distance ; it is an impetuous torrent of cold, clear water, and 
is bridged above the village of Basti, at Nalti, and at Monda, just above 
its confluence with the Neri. There are also the ruins of a bridge at the 
village of Sartangal, where the stream, which is not fordable, may still be 
crossed by foot-passengers by a series of planks and trunks of trees. 

The name of this stream signifies “rejoicing” and is supposed to be 
descriptive of the feelings of those who reach its banks after braving the 
dangers of the pass down which it flows. 


HALWAGAN—Lat. 38° 20’, Long. 75° 15’, Elev. 
A village in the Banihdl district, situated on the left bank of the Bichléri 
river, just above the junction of the waters of the Pogal and Peristén 
streams, It is composed of detached hamlets. (Forster.) 
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HAMAL— 

A pargana in the Kamrdj division ; it was severed from Uttar and oonsti- 
tuted a separate pargana during the Sikh occupation of Kashmir. The 
taheil atation is at Hadipira. It is a well-watered district, very rich in its 
produce of rice, and, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, was 
estimated to contain forty-two villages and three hundred and sixty-eight 
houses. It is the one of the few places where the natives endeavour to use 
carte. These are, however, pushed by men and not drawn, (Montgo- 
merie— Ward.) 


HAMURI—Iat, 33° 24’. Long. 76° 21’. Elev. 8,800. 

A small village in Pédar, on the right bank of the Bhutna stream. About 
1857 a rush of snow down the two ravines, a little below the village, one 
on each side of the main valley, advanced the faluses 60 much that these 
completely dammed up the river; the waters of it rose to the level of the 
village az it was then situated, and-came over some of the fields; the people 
left their houses from fear-of inundation, but soon the watere cut for 
themselves a small channel, and the level of them was lowered some 30 
feet, but still remained 60 fect higher than at first. From the dam dewn- 
wards was formed a great and violent cascade, but above, there was formed 
a Jake, where the water was quite calm and flowed very slowly. For a 
year or two the village remained undisturbed; then misfortune came in 
another form. It was a very snowy year. From the side of the valley 
opposite to that on which the village stood, came down an avalanche, and 
this was able, from the bottom. of the valley being so filled up, to reach 
across to the village. It was night time, and all the people were at rest, 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other villages. 
In about twenty hours all were dug out alive. Not long after this event an 
earthquake brought down a great mass of rock from the cliff which over- 
looks the place, This destroyed some fields and knocked in one or two 
houses. In consequence of these misfortunes the villagers built another 
village a little higher up. ( Drew.) 


HANADKU—VFide “ Kans River” and “ Hesxu.” 


HAN DUMONGU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A mountain valley in Gévais, situated on the right bank of the Burzil 
stream, north-east of the Xajdiangan pass. 


HANDWARA—Iaat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipira pargana, of which it is the tahsil station 


HANGRAY—Lat, 84° 42’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
Situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, in the north-east portion 
of the Giuirais valley ; there is said to be no village here—merely a govero- 
ment store-house. 
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HANGULGOUND—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the path from Sof towards 
Vernég. 


HANJIK—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
A village lying at the foot of a wudar about 2 miles east of Sybiig, on 
the road towards Srinagar. It contains eight houses, and ie situated to the 
south of the path, at the edge of a morass, 


HANJIJPUR—Lat. 83° 87’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Diosur pargana, containing about forty houses ; 
it is prettily situated on high ground at the mouth of the Koloarawa 
valley, overlooking the Veshat river and the vale of Kashmir. There is a 
path from the village leading to the Gulébgarh pass, 


HANLE— 
A sub-division of the Hemis Kardari. ‘It occupies the south-eastern 


extremity of Ladék.” (H. Strachey.) 


HANLE—Lat, 82° 47’. Long. 799 4’. —_ Elev. 14,276’, 

A village in the Hanlé district, on the left bank of the Hanlé river. 
There is a fine monastery here, “built on the summit of a steep hill which 
rises abruptly out of the plain.” Most of the wealth of the place, con- 
sisting of flocks and herds, belongs to the lamas. The Hanlé plain is about 
6 or 8 miles in diameter. Several streams, very tortuous und sluggish, 
wind over its surface, These were frequently 3 feet or move in depth, 
and contained multitudes of small fish, a species of carp. The surface of the 
plain was very saline, and, where not swampy, covered with coarse 
grasses. It was very uneven, being covered with knolls. In some parts 
there were extensive patches of dama (Tibetan furze). 

The streams all converge to a point at the north-east end of the plain, 
and, uniting into one, continue their course down an open valley ina 
northerly direction towards the Indus. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it (the plain) has at one time been a lake, which has gradually silted up. 
( Thomson— Manifold.) 


HANLE RIVER— 
“The waters of the lake (Hanlé Tso) find an outlet into the Jong and 
level plain of Mangkang, through which the Hanlé rivulet winds from 
side to side for a distance of 30 miles, 

“ The road from Hanlé to the Indus follows the left bank of the stream, 
in the vicinity of which saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great 
quantities. The bunks of the stream were bordered by a belt of green 
herbage, more or less broad. The road Jeaves the Hanlé river a few miles 
before it joins the Indus. In this latter part of its course it is said to 
flow through a rocky, narrow ravine,” 
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“ Cunningham calls the above described swampy plain the Hanlé Teo (or 
lake), and thinks it must be the largest sheet of fresh water in Ladék. 

“ The extent of open water is not great, but the whole extent of swamp 
is between 3 and 4 miles in length. It is principally supplied by a 
rivulet called the Kongra Chu, which drains the lofty range of mountains 
to the east of Teomorori lake as far south as the Lansk pass.” 

There are two routes from Hanlé to the Indus. The western follows 
the left bank of the Hanlé river, the eastern proceeds north oid Mankang 
and Tara. 

Elevation at junction with Indus, 18,900. (Cunningham-—Thomeon,) 


HANSDAHUTUR—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 75° 10. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Bring river, just above ite junc 
tion with the Arpat, near Islamabéd. (Montgomerie.) 


HANSWEIR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 38’. Elev, 
A large village situated on both banks of a considerable atream, which is 
crossed by a good bridge; it lies about 2 miles south-east of Patan, on 
the road towards Srinayar, 

That part of the village situated on the right bank of the stream is 
called Petpdra ; it contains the zidrat of Saiad Mobarak, and twenty houses 
inhabited by ehél-béfs, thirty zamindars, including a bania, a carpenter, 
leather-worker, a milla, dim, and six pandite, with which latter ex- 
ception, all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. The division on the left 
bank of the stream, which ia shaded by some fine chunér trees, is called 
Bunpira ; it contains a masjid, forty families of zamindare and twenty 
shal-bafe ; all the inhabitants of this part of the village are Muhammadans 
ofthe Shfa sect. Rice is extensively cultivated around the village. 


HANTI— 

A stream in Gurais, which flows through a narrow valley between the 
Geshart and Naosher ranges, which lie respectively east and west of 
its bed; they are very steep, but mostly covered with grass and forest. 
The stream, which flows in « northerly direction, may, it is atated, be 
traced down its course to its confluence with the Kishan Ganga river 
on the left bank, in lat 34° 46’, long. 74° 41', nearly opposite the 
village of Sirdari, at the western extremity of the Gurais valley. 


HANU GOMA ayp YOGMA—Lat. 84° 35’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 
Two villages on the Hand etream. Hani Goma is a halting-place on 
the route from Léh to Skardi vid Chorbat, 17 miles from Skirbichan, and 10 
miles from tae foot of the Hand or Chorbat pass. Both villages are in 
the kardari of Skirbichan. (Drew—Aylmer 


HWANU PASS—Pide “ Cuonsar Pass.” 
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HANU STREAM— 


Rises near the Hand pass. “It is an impetuous torrent, that in some 
places rolls along the large stones in its bed with a noise resembling the 
report of distant cannon, and afterwards leaps into the deep and more 


tranquil stream of the Indus in a cascade of some magnitude and beauty.” 
(igue.) 
fo) U fo ’ 
HARAMOSH—Lat. {370 0)" — Long. {735 40" kev, 

The most westerly of the ilakas of the wazirat of Skardu. It lies along 
the right bank of the Indus, near the great bend of that river. The moun- 
tains which rise steeply from the Indus are very lofty and rugged, consist- 
ing of spurs from the great peaks of Deobani and Haramosh. The lower 
slopes are barren, but the leads of the valleys contain birch and pine trees, 
besides good pasturage. 

The heat in summer is very.great owing to the narrowness of the Indus 
valley, which is throughout a mere gorge. 

Sagil is the ilaka station, where there is a guard of nine sepoys to protect 
the suspension bridge. 

Communications.—An éxtremely difficult foot-path leads along the 
right bank of the Indus and connects Haramosh with Gilgit and the Rondu 
ilaka. Towards the latter, it is absolutely impassable for baggage animals, 
and very tedious and dangerous for foot-passengers. A difficult foot-path 
leads up the left bank from Bunji to opposite Sasil, crossing by a twig- 
rope suspension bridge, which is very long aud bad. Above Sasil there is 
no road on tho left bank. 

The inhabitants are principally Yashkfus and speak the Gilgiti dialect 
of Shina. 

Besiles Yashkins there are about 8 per cent. of Shins and the same 
number vf Dams, 

















Horned | Sheep and Remarks, 


Name of village. cattle. goate, 

















Shit . 6 200 | OnImit stream. 

Raxil ae 20) 100 | ,, Sasil A 

Hanatsal or Hantsil 15 80 | ,, Hantsil . 

Kaltarn 20 509 | ,, Kaltas 48 

Dawu . 60 400 | ,, Pach ” 

Bocha . 20 200 | ,, » 
141 1,780 




















( Biddulph—Haywa ra—- Aylmer.) 
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HARAMUK—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 67’. Elev. 16,908’. 

A celebrated mountain on the north-east side of the valley of Kashmir, 
lying almost due north of Srinagar; it may be approached by a path from 
the Sind valley. There is also a guod road from the Khuihama district, 
running along the side of the opposite range, and crossing the Erin valley 
due weet of Haramuk ; the stream where the road crosses is not fordable, 
but in the summer time there is usually a badly-constructed bridge, barely 
safe for foot-passengers ; but lower down, after passing the village of Samba, 
it is practicable, and is frequently bridged. It is about three marches for 
laden coolies, but a man walking may reach easily in two days. Haramuk 
and the surrounding high hills are seldom visible in the day-time, and it 
is only an hour before sunset and very early in the morning that they 
can usually be seen. On the east and west sides, the mountain is one con- 
tinued white glacier. 

The name of this mountain signifies all mouths or faces, and is so called 
either from the square-sided, rick-shaped figure of ita summit, or from its 
being visible from all sides by reason of its isolated situation and superior 
height. 

Vigne remarks, with reference to its geological formation, that besides 
the basaltic amygdaloid so common in Kashmir, he found granite, but not 
in situ. The immense accidental blocks of granite in the Baramdala pess 
would seem, from their relative position and the course of the river, 
to have passed over Haramuk, and been transported to their present place 
by the agency of the deluge. In the hollows above thia massive mountain 
are several tarns, which probably occupy the eites of former glauciets. 
(Vigne—Journal of the Royal Asiatte Society — Drew.) 


HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 7,700’. 
A village on the left bank of the Astor river, about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains with Liskomb about twenty houses, and is the yegtr of the réja 
of Astor. The Harcho torrent, though only 2 or $ feet deep, is almost 


impassable for animals in summer; it is crossed by a bridge about 20 
feet long. ( Barrow.) 


HARDAS—Lat. 34° 40’, Long. 76°. 10’. Elev. 


A village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Drds river, io the ilaka 
of Khurmany, about 10 miles above Oltingthang. It is passed on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardd, véé the Drés valley. There is an artifivial aque- 
duct, of 8 miles in length, near thie village. 


HARGAMU—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° 21". Elev. 


A small village in the Bring pargana situated near the celebrated springs of 
the Kui wt Néy.  (Jnce.) 
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HARGOSAL—Lat, 84° 45’. Long. 76° 11’. Elev. 
A village situated on a branch of the Oltingthang stream, on the left 
bank of the Drde river, in Khurmang (Baltistén). It contains twenty- 
three houses. (Ay/mer.) 


HARIBAL— 
A cataract formed by the river Veshad. It is called Arabul by Vigne, who 
says Ara is the torrent, and Hari Bul would signify the place of Huri, or 
Vishnu, 


HARI PARBAT—VPide “ Srinagar.” 


HARITRAT— Lat, 34° 9’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 

A hanilet in the Poruspér pargana, containing two houses inhabited by 
zamindars, and a bania’s shop, shaded by a chuvar tree. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Suknég, where the road from Srinagar to Patan crosses 
it by a good sadad bridge. -The stream,-which is not usually fordable, is 
about 100 feet broad with high banks. The buttresses at either end 
of the bridge are of stone, for which a neighbouring ruin has supplied 
the materials, The ruin, of which only the plinth now remains, is situated 
on the right bank of the river, close to the west of the path; it would 
appear to have been a Hindd temple of similar desigao to other existing 
remains, The Haritrat bridge lies about 4 miles east of Patan, and 
12 miles north-west of Srinagar; from the right bank of the stream 
a path lies over the table-lanis in a north-easterly direction, towards 
Shadipdr on the Jhelum. 


HARK ARTAN D—Lat. 83° 21’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
A fort in the Banihal district, situated on a ridge above the left bank of 
the Bichlari river, east of Rams ; it is anid to havea garrison of ten sepoys. 
The path from the Shaéhabéd valley by the Rabmir pass is said to join 
the Banihé] route below this fort. 


HARNAG--Lat, 33° 45’, Long. 75° 10’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the Kanabal 
bridge to the west of Islumabéd. 


HAROG—Lat. 83° 14’. Long 75° 10'. Elev. 
A castle in the B&tal district, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhéga, a few miles below the junction of the Bichléri. It is placed in a 
ravine op the banks of the Chang stream, just before it joins the Chenab, by 
which means it commands the path. Its appearance, being built chiefly of 
wood, and its situation, are different from any other in the country ; and in 
the latter respect it reminds the traveller rather of a turreted residence by 
the aide of a trout stream in England. On ascending the hill opposite to 
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it, the channel of the Chenab is seen approaching from Doda, in a straight 
line of 15 or 20 miles in length, forming a fine view. (Vigne.) 


HARONG RIVER—Vide “ Loyacuu.” 


HARONG LA—Lat. 838° 50’. Long. 78°25". Elev. 
A pass south-east of Tankse, on left bank of Harong river, (Tibetan for 
snow-fed or “ snow-descended.”’) 


HARPATNAR—Lat, 33° 50’. Long, 75° 28’, Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east end of the Khourpara pargana. Its 
proper name would seem to be Haput Nag, or the dear’s spring. Itlies at . 
the extremity of a strath covered with the wildest jungle. The place is 
remarkable for its copper mines, which formerly gave employment to num- 
bers of workmen. When Vigne visited the mines, the principal one ex- 
tended into the quartzoze rock, for not more than 25 yards; the interior 
was much coloured by nitrate of copper. 

During the summer, Basman, in the Maru Wardwén valley, may be 
reached by a foot-path from thig village. 


HARPETKAI— 
A mountain torrent, which takes its rige on the slopes of the watershed 
between Pinch and the valley of the Jhelum; it flows ina northerly direc- 
tion, and empties itself into the Jhelum, in lat. 34° 8’, long. 74° 13’, between 
Naoshera and Uri. The road along the valley of the Jhelum is carried 
across the Harpetkai by a bridge, ata spot. where the torrent has carved 
for itself a deep passage through the solid rock. 


HARPO— 
A valley in Rondu (Baltistén), which is drained by a stream called Oanchu, 
which joins the left bank of the Indus just below the fort of Rondu. It 
contains the following villages and hamlets :— 


Villages. Houses, | Horses, leds Sheep. Remarka. 
Harpo Gubor . . . ’ ‘ : 
Heegur ts! co 2 } 400 18 | 100 | 60C. | Baltis 
Vilamik Ulbu ° . ° . 
engl, : * . . } 60 10 200 600 Do. 
Clinbar . 
Thorsé . ‘ . a : F 380 80 60 600 | Brokpas. 














490 108 860 | 1,600 





The inhabitants are very poor indeed. The road to the Harpu La ruus up 
this valley. (4y/mer.) 
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HARPO PASS—Lat. 35° 24’, Long. 75° 9’, Elev. 16,788’. 
A pass leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Harpo valley 
(Rondu). It is said to open in July. It does not seem much used. 
(Aylmer.) 

HARRAN—Lat. 34° 4, Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 
A village containing two houses, situated on the edge of the Hokar Sér 
morass, to the east of Sybiag. 


HARRIDANA—Lat. 34° 28. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Uttar pargana, The traveller Forster, who epent the 
night here on the 13th June 1783, on his way to Mozafarabdd, says it was 
then situated 3 miles within the boundary of the province of Kashmir. 


HARRIKAN GALI—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
One of the three pathways from the village of Shangas, which lie over the 
range between the Kuthdr pargana and the Nowbae Nai. It is the best 
of all the roads leading into:the Nowbdég valley ; the slopes, both in ascend- 
ing and descending, are very gradual, generally not more than 4or 5 in 100 
feet. (Montgomerie.) 


HARWIN—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 2°. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated at the foot of the range which 
divides that pargana from the Loldb valley; it is distant abont 9 miles 
north of Sopdr, and 8 miles south’ of Lalpdr, on a good path which 
crosses the ranve of hills to the north of the village, which are of no great 
elevation. There are about twenty houses in the village, the inhabitants 
being beth zamindars and miners. Ore is found in the mountain.side 
at Yimbarzelwon, about 2 40a distant from Harwin ; but all the hills about 
are said to have more or leas iron. The mines are only worked during the 
summer months, and the outturn is very small and of inferior quality, 
amounting, it ig stated, to only three Aharwdrs (43216) annually, of 
which the government takes two thirds, at the rate of R16 for each 
kharwdr, the remainder being disposed of locally, at the rate of five seera 
for the rupee (Kashmir currency). 


HASHUP!I—Lat. 35° 81’. Long. 75° 43’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltietan), on the left bank of the 
Shigar. It contains 66 houses. (Aylmer.) 
HASORA— 
The Dogré name for Astor (q.v.). 
HATIAN on HATTI—Lat. 34° 10°, Lone. 73° 47’. Elev. 
A very small village situated on the mountain-side far above and overlook- 
ing the left Lank of the Jhelum. It lies about 54 miles west of Bara- 
_Mala,on the read leading towards Marf, where the old and new roads 
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separate, Below the village on the bank of the river there is a bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers, and  well-shaded spot for encamping, 
situated on the banks of a mountain torrent, which here flows into the 
Jhelum. Coolies and supplies are procurable. (4d/good—Tuce.) 


HATMALU—Lat. 84° 29’. Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 
A village situated on the south side of Uttar pargana. Many of the 
inhabitants of Warpara, a village lying to the south-east, migrated to this 
place some years ago. (Montgomerie.) 


HATTI— Lat. 32° 55’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 

This village, with which is included Ghari, lies about 7 miles north- 
east of Daneal, near the point where the roads from Jamo to Kashmir and 
Udampir separate. These villages, which contain about twenty mud-built 
houses, are surrounded with cultivation, rice being first here met with on 
the road towards Kashmir. By the path on the south-west side of the 
village, there are two old towers, one of brick and the other masonry ; 
both are loopholed. 


HATTIAN—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. 
A village in the district of Dopatta, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 17 miles south-east of Mozafarabadd, on the road between 
that place and Baramila. 

At Hattian the banks of the Jhelum are low, and near the village a rope 
bridge crosses the river; the fort of Shekara Kala stands on a mountain 
on the other side, Baron Hiigel states that Hattian is the most vcorther- 
ly point in thie direction to which the Hindus are known to have migrated 
after their subjection to Muhammadan power; when he visited it, there 
were fifteen families settled in the place. ‘There is an old bungalow for 
the accommodation of travellers, and supplies are procurable in moderate 
quantities, (//ilgel—ZInce.) 


HATU PLR—Lat. 35° 33’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 10,254’. 
A great spur from Nanga Parbst which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of prompntory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The horse-road 
from Astor to Rémgbft has to crogs this spur, and this probably is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. From the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the 
zig-zag road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being a mass 
of rock and shale. The descent to Kémghét takes laden mules about three 
hours, although the distance from the top is only about 5 miles, Jn 
summer nothing could be more trying than the ascent of this bill, as 
there ia neither shade nor water en route. As may be supposed, from the 
summit a very five view of the Indus valley is obtained. A new road has 
been made which runs along the lower elopes of the hill, but this is seldom 
in a fit state for use, as landslips frequently destroy it. ‘The road shown 
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in the map of “ Gilgit and Astor,” 1882, is the now rarely-nsed “ new 
road.” It is certainly much less trying than the old road. The following 
account of it is descriptive of the road as it was in 1886 after baving been 
placed in temporary repair :— 

“On leaving Ramghét there is a ateep ascent for about 2,000’ in two miles by the 
old road. It then turns off to the left. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs; 
at oue place there is a dip of at least 9,0U0’. At about 6 miles from Kémyhét the top of 
the ascent is reached, and the road is now fairly level for about a mile along the rocky hill- 
aide. At7 miles reach the middle hamlet of Ddidn. Horses cau be taken by this road, 
but must be led for at least a couple of miles.” (MécNair—Barrow.) 


HAYL— 
A small) stream which takes its rise on the mountain range to the north. 
west of the Kind Kaplas tarns, and flowing in a northerly and north-east- 
erly direction, passes through the town of Badrawér, and empties itself 
into the Nerd river, in lat. 32°59’, long. 75°45’, below the village of 
Kotli. 


HEM ASILI—Lat. 35° 43’. Long, 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-five houses. (Ay/mer.) 


HEM-BAPS — Fide “ Drs,” 


HEMIS— 

A kardart or collectorate of the province of Ladék. It now includes 
the amall districts of Gva and. Roné. Among the villages are—Hemis, 
Skio-Markha (beyond the Indus watershed), Masho, Stakna, Gya, Shang, 
Tiri, Upshi, Chamathang and Nima-Mud—the largest being Mawho, con- 
taining about a hundred houses. The cash revenue is about #5,000, Moat 
of the lands are held by the monastery, which is only nominally taxed, anda 
sonsiderable portion even of that is remitted by the State. Hanlé belongs 
wo this kardart, and its monastery is subordinate to tbat of Hemis. (Radka 
Kishen—Aylmer.) 


HEMIS on HEMIS GONPA—Lat. 85° 53’, Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 
“The largest and wealthiest monastery in Ladék. It is on theleft bank 
of the Indus, 18 miles above Léh, situated at the top of a singularly 
wild and solitary glen. The view from below the monastery is wonderfully 
picturesque. The white walls, with their dark squares of window and door, 
and thick red lines of coping, from which project here and there poles 
topped with the bushy yak’s tail, spread over the cliffs tier above tier, 
and with great masses of bare rock protruding amongst them, appear 
ieolated in the very crowd of their assemblage. The buildings cover a 
considerable surface, and forma small town, It is said to contain eight 
hundred monks and nuns (Bellew). Wazir Radha Kishen gives the number 
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of monks and nuns as four hundred (1888) (4y/mer). Suow lies here for 
nearly three months every year.” (Bedlew.) 


HEMIS SHUKPA—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 

“ Named after a grove of a hundred or two large shukpa, or pencil-cedar 
trees, which here grow about on a stony mound. The girth of several of 
these trees is 6 or 7 feet, and some that thave irregular trunks measure 
10 feet or more; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of about 
49 feet. It is a holy grove protected by the gods, and disease and mis- 
fortune are said to overtake those who commit sacrilege against it. There 
are the remains of a fort or tower here, which were built by the Sopko in- 
vaders of Laddk towards the end of the seventeenth century.” Hemis 
Shukpa lies between Timisgam and Khalsi, some miles from the right 
bank of the Indus. (Drew-~ Henderson.) 


HEMIYA—Lat. 33° 39’, Long, 78° 5’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Upshi and Puga rivulet. 
Supplies procurable. There is sometimes a wooden bridge here, rickety 
and not safe for laden animals, which is generally washed away in July. 


HENGO—Lat. 85° 35’. Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A village lying in ‘the hills to the south of the village of Rondu, It 
consists of twenty-two houses, Its inhabitants are Brokpas. (4y/mer.) 


HESKU HENISKOT os HANADKU— 
Lat, 34° 16’, Long. 76° 46’, Elev. 
A small village of sixteen houses on the right bank of the Kanjiriver. It 
is passed on the route from Kashmir to Léh, between the Namyik La and 
Fotu La. The river is crossed 1 mile below by a spar bridge. The stream ia 
generally fordable just below the village. (Bellew—Cunningham— Aylmer.) 


HIDRABAD—Lat 34°. Long. 74° 7', Elev. 
A very small village situated to the north of the Héji Pir on the road 
between Uri and Pinch; it lies about half-way up the steep side of a 
very lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a deep and narrow 
valley traversed by the Sh&h-ka-kata torrent. There are two bungalows 
for the use of travellers close to the village. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very precarious, (Vigne—Hervey—Ince.) 


HILBU—Lat. 35° 39”: Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistin), It includes the 
villages of Hilbu, Silbu and Sapser. It lies on the left bank of the Indus 
and possesses thirty houses. The inhabitants are Brokpas. Below Sapser 
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.the road down the left bank of the I tus stops, A path leads high up the 
mountains to the lovely village of Bulacki. 


HILLAR— Lat, 38° 34. Long, 75° 14. Elev, 
A large village situated on the south-west side of the Shahabéd valley, on 
the stream flowing from the Vetarittar springs ; it is said.to contain about 
one hundred inhabitants. 


HINDU RAJ— 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat- 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitral on the north, from Kohistén and Shindka to 
the south. This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite 
Binji, right away to the Kunar valley. To the east its peaks are about 
15,000 feet high, butin the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual 
snow line is at about 16,000 feet. The range isa very important geo- 
graphical feature, for it s parates.the.rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasin 
from the well-watered regions-on the south. To the north vegetation is 
limited to a narrow belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be 
from 9,500 feet to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magni- 
ficent, Asa rule, the slopes on both sides are easy and down-like. Broadly 
speaking, also, their range may be regarded as the dividing line between 
Sunis and Shias, the people to the north being almost entirely Shfas. The 
name Hinddé Raj is not one generally known, and may not be altogether 
correct, but it supplies a want. The passes over this range are Dodargali, 
Chonchat, Kinejat, Bariben, ete. (Tanner— Aylmer.) 


HINDOTAK DIWAN PASS ox HINDU TAGH— 

Lat. 36° 25’, Long,..78° 50’. Elev. 17,000’. 
A pass leading over the Kuenlun mountain into Khotdn, The road to it 
leaves the Karakoram route at Suget, and lies for two marches up the 
Karakash river. Robert Schlagentweit crossed this pass from a camping 
ground called Sumgal, on the Karakash river. He estimated its height to 
be 17,379 feet. At the top there is a much-crevassed and extremely steep 
glacier. The road by this pass can only be used by foot-passengers. 
(Johnson—Trotler.) 


HINGPURA—Lat. 88° 27’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A village situated at the extreme south-east end of the Shéhabdd valley ; it 
extends for some distance on both sides of the Sdéndran river, which is 
crossed by a kadai bridge, or it may be forded. It is inhabited exclusively 
by Gdjars, who occupy flat-roofed log-huts. The path by the Nand Marg 
pass lies through the village. 


HINJO LA—Lat, 34° 9”, Long. 77° 5’. Elev. 18,518’, 
A pass between the Wanla and Sumdah valleys in the éardari of Lamayura 
(Ladék). Ward says it is open by 15th May. (dydmer.) 
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HINZAL——Tat. 35° 58’. Long. 74° 14° 30”. Elev. 5,150. 
A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 
that place. It only contains about eight or ten houses, but it is usually 
made the first stage out of Gilgit. (Barrow.) 


HIRANAGAR— 

A village of about three hundred houses with a small bazér, settled by Réja 
Hira Singh about A.D. 1841. He removed the inhabitants from the old 
site (about one mile distant vext the fort of Jas-mirgarh when he repaired 
that fort) and endeavoured to attract traders and make a town at the 
new site of Hiranagar. The village is, however, now in a very depressed 
condition. There are some good wells, Itis chiefly occupied by Brah- 
mans and Mias, and used to be the head-quarters of the Jas-mirgarh 
tahsil. The tahsildar now lives in Jasrata. ‘I'he neighbourhood swarms 
with nilgai and deer.—(Wingate.) 


HIRPURA—Lat. 38° 41’, Long. 74°46’, Elev. 
A small and scattered village lying about? miles south-west of Shupion 
on the road towards the Pir Panjal pass. 

It is prettily situated on the right bank of the Rembiéra, in the middle 
of the valley, which is here about half a mile wide. There is a village on 
the other side of the river almost opposite to it, which bears the same name. 
An old Mogul sardi offers scanty accommodation for travellers, but there 
is level ground available for encamping. The neighbourhood of the village 
is well cultivated. Some supplies are procurable, and water from the 
stream. Coolies for crossing the Pir Panjal should be engaged at Shupion, 
to go through to Baramdla, (Higel—Allgood—Ince—Aylmer.) 


HISPAR PASS— Vide “ Nusnix La.” 


HIWAR—Lat. 35° 30’. Long. 75° 22', Elev. 

A village situated in a gorge of the mountains on the north side of the 
Shéihabéd valley, above the right bank of the Sandran river, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge below it. It is inhabited by six families of 
zamfndars and two Saiads. The Bring valley may be reached by a path 
from this village, 

HOFATA orn HONUPATTA—Lat. 34° 10’. Long, 76° 55’. Elev. 12,400.' 
A village in the Wanla valley, north of the Sirsa La, on the route from 
Kishtwar to Léh wd Zanskdér. Cultivation consists of only a narrow strip 
along the bank of the stream. Lucerne plentiful. Some poplars and 
willows and Jarge juniper trees. (Zhomson.) 


HOKARSAR—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 45’, Elev. 
A weedy and extensive morass in the centre of the valley of Kashmfr to 
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the west of Srinagar ; it is separated longitudinally from the Jhelum by a 
dam, but communicates with it by means of canals and flood-gatea, 

Vigne remarks that were it not for the dams which confine the river in 
many places, the lower surface of the valley would be entirely covered in 
flood-time. A banded pathway is carried across the morass between the 
Hanjik wudar and the village of Sybig. 


HOKRA—Lat. 338° 39'. Long. 75° 15’, Elev. 
A village situated at the north-west end of the Bring pargana, of which it 
is the tahaj! siation. 


HOKSAR—Lat. 33° 39'. Long, 75° 33’. —_ Elev, 18,815, 
A pass lying over the range of mountains between the Nowbig Nai and 
Maru Wardwén valley. 


HOLNA or HULIN—Lat. 83° 27. Long. 75° 14’. —_ Elev. 
A village consisting of three or four houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Banihél stream, just opposite the village of Banihal, and a few hundred 
yards distant from it. 


HOLNAR on HULAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,687’. 
A pass between the Kel Dara and the Samgan valley. It is easy and 
practicable for laden cattle. It is said to remain open for six] months, 
(dimad Ali Khdn—Aylmer.) 


HONZAL—Lat. 33° 84’, Long. 75° 49". Elev. 
A village situated at the northern end of the Dachin valley, on the right 
bank of the Maru Wardwan river; it is said to contain five or six houses 
inhabited by Hindts. 


HOPRU~—Lat. 83° 53’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
. A considerable village of thatched houses, situated rather more than a mile 
north-west of Chrér. It is surrounded with some cultivation. 


HOTO—Lat, 85° 22’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev, 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistén) on the left baok of the 
Indus, at the extreme western end of the Skardi plain, It suffers consi- 
‘derably from the encroachment of the Indus. It contains about sixty 
houses, (4y/mer.) 


HOTO—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Baltistén), It containa 
eighteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

HUNDAR—Lat. 34° 35’. = Long. 76° 82’, Elev. 10,300’, approx. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok, about 7 miles below its junction 
with the Nubré river. It isa halting-place on the route from the Nubra 
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valley to Skardd v4 the valley of the Shyok. Theriver is here divided 
into several channels. One branch of it, crossed by Dr. Thomson in Octo- 
ber (22nd), was not less than 300 feet wide at the ford above Hundar. 

It is one of the most populous villages in Nubré. Very fine orchards 
of apricot trees here, Opposite Hundar the valley ia about 2 miles wide. 
The Hundar stream is crossed by a substantial bridge. The village 
contains sixty houses, forty of which pay taxes. The inhabitants are said 
to possess seven horses, sixty-four horned cattle, and five hundred and fifty 
goats and sheep, A road from here leads up the Hundar stream. It then 
divides; one branch goes to Léh vig the Thanglasgo pass, the other 
communicates with the Snimo and Likir valleys, The camping ground 
is in an orchard. Supplies procurable. (Zhomson—dylmer.) 


HUNZA— 
Hunza district lies chiefly to the north of the river of the same name, 
which also divides the districts of; Hunza and Nagar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barbar range, very lofty and.snow-clad peaks as hivzh as 
25,000 feet; on the west by the Budalas spur, about 15,000 feet high ; and 
on the east by the Shimshal hills, about 22,000 feet, with perpetual snow. 

In the same latitude, but east and west of Hunza fort, are the villages 
of Attabéd and Méyin, which form the limit of the Hunza district on 
the north of the river. From Attabéd northwards to the Kilik pass the 
country is called Gujél, and on the left. bank of the river from the Kilik 
pass southwards it is known as Shimshél, Gujél and Shimshé) are under 
Hunza. 

Gujél consists of sixteen villages, Hunza sixteen, and Shimehél two. 
There was no way of getting an idenabont population, save in a few cases, 
which will be found in the list attached. 

Hunza is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, the villages on the north- 
west rise gradually to about 1,000 feet higher, while those on the west 
descend gradually as much lower, 

The Hunza district can muster about 6,000 fighting-men, fairly reli- 
able in any emergency, armed with matchlocks, sworda, and shields. In 
the fort are kept three guns and eleven sher-dackas—most deadly, if you 
come close enough! A goud supply of ammunition ie always kept, and aul- 
phur is very largely manufactured from some blackish, hard mud, which ia 
put into lerge cauldrons of iron, together with a certain quantity of butter, 
and heated till the latter seems to draw out all the sulphur, which is care- 
fully collected and made to settle in wooden pote, To 5 seers of mud a 
seer of butter is used, and between 2 and 8 seers of sulphur are extracted. 
Saltpetre is also obtained from a similar source. Gunpowder is manufac. 
tured, but lead is procured from Kashmir, 

The present chief, Mir Safdar Ali Kh&n, ascended the gaddi after de- 
stroying his own father, into whom he put twelve bullets! He is well liked 

‘by his ryots when compared with his father, who was a bad man. The 
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ebief considers himself a subject of China, and keeps up communica- 
tion with Russia. When I was there, a man named Saiad Hagan, dis- 
guised as a trader, came to the chief with four horses and a great variety 
of saddles and trappiags, which were really a nazar from the Badakhshén 
country. He came vid Wakhdén, and was the bearer of an important letter 
for Mir Safdar Ali Khan. The latter made himself unnecessarily disagree. 
able, and on his conduct Captain A. Durand has most likely reported. 

The men of Hunza are Muhammadana, Mugli Skfas by caste, and are 
perpetually fighting, on the score of religion, with the Nagar people, who 
are Siias, They permit the use of wine, are untruthful, and generally un- 
trustworthy, , 

Taees,—It is ordered that any one digging for gold in winter and 
summer has to give 4 mdshas for the seaso':; and any man getting 
married has to pay 8 mdshas; and when the chief’s daughter is married, 
he gets 3 rupees from every family....In summer every possessor of a 
cow or a bullock has to supply avseer and a half of butter to His Highness, 
Every family delivers yearly 2 Aechuks (equivalent to 23 seers) of corn, 
and those who cultivate grass (as there is none in the country) have to 
give a goat or sheep per family, — Fines are imposed on all offenders in the 
form of cattle or gold, 

In addition to the foregoing revenue, some good land is reserved, 
cultivated by ryots, and the produce in full made over to the chief. 

On each of the streams that flow down the southern slope of the 
Barbar range into the Hunza, river, there is a village owing to convenience 
of water-surply, and these are built of wood and stone in the style of forts, 
but not sufficiently substantial to resist cannon. The habitations within 
the walls are closely grouped, and each is usually occupied by one family, 
or in some cases by two, 

Approximately, the population of Hunza is ten thousand, 

Canals are brought down from all the streams, at the head of which are 
glaciers, the country is consequently well watered and famines are never 
experienced, 

No rain-crops are cultivated. Usually there is only one crop in the 
year, sown about April and reaped in October or November. Wheat, 
harley, china, kangni, turumba, and peas are the chief grains. The inhabit. 
ants do not send out any of the produce to other places, hence have always 
plenty. 

The fields are enclosed by walls constructed of stones, and being usu- 
ally in terraces on the hill-slopes, it is difficult to get from one to the other, 

The country is very rich in fruit : grapes, apricots, peaches, mulberries, 

. apples, pears, and walnuts are produced largely, and of very excellent 
quality. Oil is extracted from apricot kernels and from walnuts. 
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Panjabi salt is imported from Kashmfr, but salt and sugar are luxuries 
indulged in only by the rich. 

The people prize English goods immensely, and are visited by Yarkand 
and Badakhshén traders, who supply them with piece-goods, sugar, and 
tea. 

A coarse tobacco is grown to a slight extent, The market rates are 
not very variable :— 

Wheat F . + 23 seers (2 Aeckukes or 16 Aat) for 1 rupee. 

Butter < . - 1h ,, (1 maltask) for 1 rupees. 

Gold ‘ 7 - 1 telly or 8 mdshds from 210 to #12, 

Cattle.—Sheep are abundant, of a small breed with short tails, whose 
wool is used for puttu. The goats are large, with very soft silky wool, or 
hair immediately next to the skin under the ordinary lank stiff hair. The 
former is used for making pashmina. 

The cows and bullocks are of a very sturdy breed, with thick legs and 
very short tails. They are usually black in colour, and not very unlike a 
buffalo in general appearance. These, as also animals of the canine species, 
have the silky material above mentioned, but it is not used. 

The horses are of the Yaérkand breed, with long hair, mane and tail ; 
and with hard hoofs, which never require shoeing, 

Bim (Mdrkhor) and Maidrs (in Kashmir called £el) (ibex) are to be 
found, but in such precipitous and almost inaccessible places as to be be- 
yond the reach of any ordinary sportsman. . Pashmina ia made from their 
hair. Ortal are alao obtainable in comparatively easy ground. 

Rivers—-Towards the end of March the snow begins to melt, and the 
Hunza river swells, and is quite impassable for about six months (till Octo- 
ber) for men and animals. No boats or bridges exist, but in very emer- 
gent cases, and when bound on a long journey, men contrive to swim 
across assisted by their horses, to whose sides and their own they attach 
iuflated goat-skin bags. Ordinarily men, women, and children cross over 
on xaras (ropes slung across from bank to bank attached to pillars of 
stone). It requires a great deal of nerve to cross by this means, as one 
has very little footing on the three ropes knotted together, and has to hold 
on to side ropes. This, together with the oscillation, when the centre is 
reached, produces a feeling of sickness, which is only relieved when the 
bank is safely reached. 

The Hunza river rises at the Kilik pass and flows for 125 miles to its 
junction with the Gilgit river, There are two naras over the Hunza river, 
from the Hunza to the Nagar bank ; one near the village of Pisan (Nagar), 
and the other 24 miles south of Hunza fort. There is also a third, 6 miles 
north of Nagar, over the Nagar river, at a point where the banks are 600 
feet high, Al] the small streams are bridged during the warm months, 
owing to the strength of the current, but during the winter proper both 
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the smaller and the larger ones can be crossed at apy point with a little 
care, The general width of the Hunza river ia the summer months is 300 
feet and the depth 6 feet. The current is always very rapid, over a rocky 
bed. In the winter months it subsides to a width of 100 feet and a 
depth of from 2 to 3 feet. 

A small quantity of gold is found in this river, a single man earning 
as much as two rupees daily. The gold is obtained by sifting and wash- 
ing the eand and then adding mercury, to which the particles of gold 
adhere. 

Passes.—North-west of Hunza fort, at the head of the Muchichul, is the 
pass of the same name, at an approximate height of 18,000 feet; which, 
after the road is crossed, goes on to Ishkfman. Nothing more is known of 
this pasa, as none of the party visited it. The Muchichul stream joins the 
flunza river at Hasandbad. North-east of Hunza fort is the village of Pasu, 
at the junction of the Shimshél with the Hunza; and at the head of the 
former is the Shimshél pass, approximate elevation 17,000 feet. Nothing 
has been seen of this otal, but, from enquiries made, there is every renson 
to believe that it is fairly easy and leads to Yarkand. At the head of the 
Hunza river is the Kilik pass, elevation about 16,000 feet, on the road 
from Hunza to Wakhén, This is one of the two chief routes between 
Kashmir and Badakhshén, aud in consequence much used. 

Roads.—From Hunza to Chalt »ié Méytin and Budalas, a distance of 
54 miles, the road keeps to the right bank of the Hunze river, and is very 
rough for equestrians, who in some places have to dismount and lead their 
cattle. In four days light luggage can be carried from Hunza to Chalt by 
coolies. From Hunza to Pasu, a distance of abont 30 miles (locally 15 
koa), the road passes over very rough ground, and at that point it bifur- 
cates. One branch, crossing the Hunza, asconda the Shimshal pags, a 
distance of about 80 miles (locally 40 408), This is, from enquiry, only used 
by foot-passengere, no cattle being able to traverse it owing to its being 
in the bed of a stream, which is frozen in winter and full of water in sum 
mer. The other branch from Pasu goes along the right bank of thu 
Hunza river and up the Kilik total to a distance of 60 miles (locally 30 
kos) from Pasu. 

The latter is used almost throughout the year, chiefly by traders from 
Yarkand and Badakhsh&n, who are in no way taxed by the Hunza people, 

Diseases.—Cholera is unknown. Fever, with or without ague, is pre- 
valent during the warm months, but it is of a mild form and very seldom 
fatal. About 40 per cent. of the inhabitants suffer from goitre, Weak 
eyes are also frequent, and are eaid to be caused by the smoke of an oily 
plant used for illumination. The universal and only remedies are branding 
and bleeding, 

Snow to a depth of 9 feet covers the whole country in the vicinity of 
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Hunza, and lower down, from December to February, and on the higher 
ground it lies to a depth of 18 feet from November to March. During 
this season the people remain in their houses night and day, having pre- 
viously laid in a supply of flour (the mille being blocked), dried meat 
(sheep grow thin and die from the effects of the cold), wood and water. 
The cattle, too, are housed, a sufficiency of fodder being stored beforehand. 
June, July and August are the only mild months; at other times there is 
perpetual wind and cold. 

In every village there is a wozir, a Trangfa (mukaddam) and a Charbs 
(kotwdl), all paid servants of the réja. The wazirs of Hunza, by name 
Dadu, and of Gujél, Sarhang Mahammad, are immediately under the réja. 

(Ahmad Ali Khan, 1889.) 


HU PAR~Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 78° 44’, Elev. 6,448’, 
A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit of the mabardja of 
Kashmir’s dominions, and the boundary between Punial and Yasin. It lies 
on the right bank of the Gilgit.river., It is.a convenient intermediate stage 
between Gakich and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con- 
fined. 

Here the Punidl réja keeps & small guard, whose business it is to light a 
cignal-fire on the approach of an enemy. ‘To hold the position would 
require a couple of hundred men, 

Hipar, being enclosed by high, ateep rocky hille, is inteneely hot 
in summer. Good water from a stream=which comes from the south. 
Up this stream, 2,000 or 3,000 feet above Hapar, there are traces of a large 
settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hupar, on the Gakich 
side, there is a very difficult part which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number. 

There are two roads past it, one of which only can be traversed by horses, 
The Yasinis have a guard ata place called Shedods, ont he opposite bank. 
Vide article “ HGpar Parf.” (Burrow— Drew.) 


f,uPAR PARI—Lat. 36° 16’. Long. 78° 45, Elev. 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakdch and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar (g.v.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Chitrél. At 7} miles 
from Gakich the road bif:reates ; the lower path is fit only for men on 
foot, and is, in places, very dangerous ; clefts in the face of the rock have 
to be crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from 
wall to wall. This path winds along the cliffs at varying heights from 
the river-level to 500 feet above it. ‘The other pathis just practicable for 
laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky, It rises a gvod thousand feet 
above the river and goes over a shoulder of the cliff. (Barrow.) 


HUSHE— 
A river in Baltistén ronning into the Shyok river from the north above 
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Khepelo. The valley presents a very varied vbaracter of scenery, from 
Villages surrounded with stately trees and luxuriant vegetation up to 
regions of desolation, of lofty snow-clad peake and vast glaciers. The 
river above the village of Hushé consists of three branches ending in 
glaciers. The main stream issues from a cavern at foot of a very large 
glacier. (Godwin-Ansten.) 


HUSHE—~Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 76° 25’, Elev. 
A village in Baltistén on the left bank of the river of the same name. 


HOSINGAM on HUSIKOI—Lat. 84° 32. Long. 75°10’, —_ Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, which is bridged beneath it. It is aid to contain five houses 
inhabited by Muhatmadan zamindars, 


HUTHWOR—Lat. 38° 58’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Awéntiptr and 
Pampar. 


HUZAKHAR—Lat, 35° 15’. Long. 79° 20’. Elev. 16,684’, 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo toute (eastern variation), situated 
15 miles north of Tsothang and 16 miles south of Mapothang (or 
Thaldat). Camp about 20 yards to the east of a small lake, which is 
difficult to find, from its being in a deep hollow in a plain. Water of lake 
brackish, but a emall spring of fresh water flows out of the high bank into 
it. ‘‘The whole country, with the exception of that to the west, 
where the hills riee to a greater height, has the appearance of having been 
the bed of very large lakes of various levels, and seems to be subject at the 
present time to inundation in the months of April and May, during which 
period the enow melts on the hills.” (JoAwson.) 
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IBKOT—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 73° 50. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao district, situated on the left bank of the Kazf Né&g 
stream, on a sloping spur which drops perpendicularly to the water’s edge. 
1t is separated by a deep ravine from the village of Badarkét, lying to the 
south. There are a few trees iu the village, which contains twenty houses 
inhabited ‘by zamindars. The cultivation about is mostly confined to 
dry crops, 


1DJ— 
A stream which takes its rise in the forests on the slope of the hills at the 
south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and, flowing parallel to. the Kamil, 
joins that river in lat, 34° 31', long..74° 16’; just above the confluence of 
the Lolab stream. (Monigomerte.) 


JLLIGAM—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 1)’, Elev, 
A village in the Rémhél pargana, situated rather more than a mile south. 
east of Shaldrah, on the road towards Sopir. It is divided into three 
mahallas, that to the north being known as Shaikhpéra, in the middle 
Batpdra, and to the south Magripéra. 

In ShaikhpGra there is a masjid, the zférat of Saiad Karam, and four 
houses inhubited by zamindars, In Batptira there is aleoa masjid, and twelve 
houses inhabited by zam{ndars, In this moballa is situated the théna, 
tabeil, and the 2fdrat of Jumal Muthé, with its clump of chunér trees ; 
close to which the Mutha Nag, a'clear/cold spring, rises in a small basin 
shaded by some fine poplar trees; a sloping grassy bank by the side of 
the spring offers a pleasant site for encamping. In the Magripéra 
mahalla there are two masjide, and four families of zamindars, two millas, 
and a dia. 

A emull stream which flows through the village is crossed by a bridge. 
There nre a variety of fruit and other trees about the place, and extensive 
rice-fields surround it. 

Illigam, with fifteen other villages in the same district, is held in jagft 
by Sardér Amar Singh, the brother of the maharéja. Coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 


IMBERSILWAR—Lat. 34° 24. Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains, on the north side of the 
Zainagir pargana, There is a direct road from this village to Tikpvira, in 
the Lolab valley, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state that they can and do go by it. (Mont- 
gomerie.» 
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IMBRA—Lat, 82° 59’. Long. 75° 10’, Elev, 
A village in Jama, situated about 2 miles north of Krimchi, by the path 
leading towards Rémbév. It lies above the left bank of the Biru Kad 
stream. 


INDUs RIVER— 
According to the latest information the source of the Indus lies to the 
north-west of the Holy Lakes of Manasa Rowara and Rowan Rud, in the 
south-western slopes of the Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), in north lat. 31° 
20‘, and east long. 80° 30’, atan estimated height of 17,U00 feet. Near its 
source it bears the name of Sin Khutab, or “lion’s mouth.” It first takes a 
north-westerly direction to Tashigong, about 120 miles from the place of 
ita reputed source. From its source to Garo, the Indus was followed by 
Moorcroft in 1612. Within 8 or 10 miles of its source it was 240 feet 
broad and 2} feet deep in July, and at Garo, aboat 50 miles from its 
source, it was a@ clear, broad, rapid; but not deep, river. There is, how- 
ever, another branch, Singé Chi, of the Indus which rises in Singi Tot 
in Nari Khorsum, on the northern slopes of the Kailas, and running north 
for 100 miles then turna west under the mountain of Aling Kanga, 23,000 
feet above the sea, and, after a course of about 60 miles, joins the Gartok 
river at Tashigong, having itself received a considerable feeder called the 
Lung Chi, about 20 miles above that junction. The elevation of the 
eountry through which these streams flow varies from 15,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The united stream now beare the name of the northern confluent 
Singé Chu or Indus. 

Below ‘lashigong the first point at which the river has been visited is at 
Demchok, 14,000 feet above the sea, by H..Strachey, which is the boundary 
between Chinese territory and the district of Hanlé in Ladék. It here leaves 
the table-land through which it has previously flowed and entere the deep 
gorges between the Himalayas and the Kailas, (Strachey followed it 
from here.) At the junction of the Hanlé river, about 60 miles below 
Tashigong, whict: was the firet point at which Thomson visited it, it had 
an elevation of 13,800 feet; it was a muddy, torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about 4 fect deep and 20 or 25 fect wide. Thomson 
suys of its probable course above this point :— 

“It would appear to have a vocky and rugged channel. Snch at least war the 
description given to us by our guides, and us the monntaina on the south-west appeared to 
elose in very abruptly @ithin a very short distance of the junction of the Hanld, we 
eould not doubt that the open and level plain which we found on this portion of the river's 
eouree was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional feature in tho character of the 
country through which the Indua flows. 

‘From the great elevation and abrupt slope of the range which rons parallel to the 
Hanlé river on the east, there can be no doubt that the apurs which it sends down on its 
north-east slope towards the Indus must be bold and rocky ; and though the hills on the 
left bank of the HWanlé river are much lesa elevated, yet they visu as they advunce to the 
entward.” 
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From this point Thomson followed it to the junction of the Puga 
rivulet from the eouth, The river varies much in width, being seldom less 
than 25 yards, and sometimes as much as 80 yards, the stream very gentle, 
not exceeding 2 miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and it was in 
most places fordable. It then gradually assumes a more northerly course, 
the mountains on either side approach much more closely than formerly, and 
those on the right continue extremely lofty; the river now flows more 
rapidly, but is often wider and more shallow, one rapid being not less than 
150 yards in width, 

Banks of alluvial clay are here interposed between the mountains and 
the river, forming cliffs which attain not unfrequently an elevation of 50 
feet: as at Ranak, about 260 miles from its source, and afew miles above 
the junction of the Puga rivulet. Cunningham measured it in September 
1847. It was here 240 feet broad, mean depth of 1°7916 feet, and 
an extreme depth of only 3 feet. The greatest surface velocity was 
3°658 feet per second, or 24 miles_per-hour, and its mean surface velocity 
was 2°727 feet per second or nearly | mile and 7 furlongs per hour. 
From this data the discharge of the Indus would only be 774 cubic feet 
per second, The stream at this point was quite clear between grassy 
banks, half sand and half mud. Below thie the character of the stream 
becomes quite changed, the waters rushing impetuously down a narrow 
channel full of huge boulders and enormous rocks, 

Drew gives a description of this portion of the river from near the 
junction of the Hanlé stream where the river takes a sudden bend to the 
routh-west. He says :— 

“We find ourselves in a level plain, of an average width of 2 miles, which stretches 
far to the south-sast ; near where flows the river ia a thin growth of grass which makes 
the plain by far the most important pasture-ground in Rupshu.” 

The mountaina whick bound the valley on both sides rise to 19,000 
and 20,000 feet,—that is to say, they are about 6,000 feet above the 
flat. On the north-east the crest of the ridge is about 8 miles distant. 
Below the junction of the Hanlé stream the river takes the north-westerly 
direction, and widens “into a plain some 4 miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered about with pasture where the river flows 
through it. There are some small isolated rocks here projecting up the 

lain.” 
ij » + « Here “there are two or three small villages which are the 
highest in the Indus valley. . . . On the left bank is Nidar in 
a ravine that comes down from the south; it has three houses only, 
On the right bank are Nimio of twelve houses, and Mad of ten. Nimo is 
about 14,000 feet above the sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the 
edge of a grent stony expanse. . . « The village of Mad is in the 
next ravine to the east,” From here “the Indus was flowing by in 
a gentle stream with a speed (hat seemed between 1} and 2§ miles an hour. 
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The alluvial flat it flowed through, widened to a breadth of perhaps three 
quarters of a mile, thus being confined either by the spurs of the hills or by 
higher alluvial deposits, such as the sides of branch streams,” . . . To the 
narrow defile or gorge called Rong, which confines the river south of Upehi, 
the valley isagain open. The Indus flows in a wide, smooth stream, between 
banks of alluvial gravel with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills 
rise in some parts smooth, and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, 
on both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5,000 feet above 
the river. The river flows in a north-westerly direction as far as the vil- 
lage of Upshi at the mouth of the Gya ravine, in a narrow valley called 
Rong, where the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult to 
find a practicable path; still there are also villages in the side valleys 
and a small population finds just enough of cultivable land to get a aubsist~ 
ence from, At Upshi, where Thomson agaiu joined the Indus, the width 
varied from 80 and 40 to 100 feet, and it was flowing swiftly over 
large boulders, and quite unfordable. Platforms of alluvium almost 
level-topped, and often at taining a thickness of 100 feet, are here interposed 
between the river and the mountains, which, still composed of highly- 
inclined strata of conglomerate and its associated rocks, advanced in a euc- 
cession of spurs to the centre of the valley. Just above Marsalang the 
Indus is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this place the direction 
of the valley becomes more westerly, and the mouutains on both sides 
recede considerably from the river, leaving an open space of 5 or 6 miles 
in width. Drew says :— 


“Before reaching Léh, the principal village in the river bank is Chushot, where the 
alluvial flat is half a mile wie and several miles long ; this is, therefore, the largest oulti- 
vated tract in Laddk. The village-has over_200 houses, not concentrated into a village, 
but scattered over the plain, single or in twoa and threes, at intervals of a hundred 
yards or so.” 


The valley remains fairly open till the village of Pitak, near Léh, is 
reached, when it becomes narrow, and the river flows in places, where the 
road cannot follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges. 

From Ranak to Pitak, the distance is 130 miles, and the direction 
generally north-west. The fall of the river is 3,200 feet, or 24°6 feet 
per mile. Above Ranak the Indus is generally fordable, but from thence 
to Léh it can, as a rule, in summer only, be crossed by bridges. The bed of 
the Indus at Pitak has an elevation of about 10,500 feet. The river is 
here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several branches 
by gravelly islunds generally swampy and covered with serub. 

Holding its course still north-west, it is joined about 15 miles below 
Léh, near the village of Nimo, by the Zanskér river flowing in a direction 
from south to north. The valley, where the two rivers unite, is very rocky 
and precipitous, and bends a long way to the south. 

‘The Zanskar is here a very rapid, turbid stream, and Thomson thinks it 
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contributes considerably more than half the amount of water to the main 
etream below. 

About 30 miles below this point, at Khalsi, the Indus is about 10,000 
feet high, and is joined by the Wanla torrent. The valley is generally 
very barren, with ragged mountains on both sides, but there is a large 
strip of cultivated land watered from a side stream on the plateau on which 
the village is situated, and which is 250 feet above the river bed. ‘The river 
is here crossed by a wooden bridge, and is only about 50 feet wide. The 
small size of the river, after a course of nearly 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the elevated tract. through which 
it flows. 

“ Besides the villages which are seen along the Indus valley there are several in the 
side valleys which join from both right and left. At the month of these valleys one 
sees but a narrow® opening ; from. this they often stretch up for miles, and contain oulti- 
vated Jand and smal} hamlets.” (Drew.) 

Every here and there are seen along the riverebank small patches of 
cultivated land with a proportionate numberof habitations. “ These white 
houses contrasting with the bare surrounding country make each little 
village a charming sight.” 

Achfnathang is a neat and pretty village on o plateau of river alluvium, 
200 feet above the water; below this village the valley narrows consider. 
ably, and is subject to chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and 
adbris. 

Below Achfnathang the Hand stream flows in from the north by a 
narrow defile. Below its junction ‘the bottom of the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not 
uneven surface ; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to pass 
along such a narrow channel, for the width is in one place 65 feet and 
in another but 46 feet. The walls of this gorge are nearly vertical ; 
above them rise other steep but more broken cliffs; above these the granite 
retires, but there are greater heights behind. All this is granitic rock. 
Over this rocky ground the path is a difficult one; a laden horse cannot 
go along it; and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the river. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, cuts them off greatly from inter- 
course, and it prevents the traffic between Ladék and Baltistén from 
taking this route, which at firet one would think to be its natural one. 
The level of the river is about 9,000 feet, but even at this height the valley 
in summer time ie hot.” 

Having flowed between 70 and 80 miles below Khalsi in a north. 
westerly direction, it receives from the south the river of Drés, which 
has a discharge of not less than 500 cubic feet. The valley here is more 
open, the mountains, without any diminution of elevation, receding 
considerably from the river. It now takes a turn to the north as far as 

* Similar remark made by the Malla regarding lateral village in the Indus Kobistén, 
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the village of Kartakeho, where it becomes confined within steep and :pre- 
cipitous cliffe, and continues so as far as Tolti, or indeed to Kiris. 

The path ie along the river, sometimes in a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocke of a talus, and sometimes on the 
face of a cliff, washed at the base by the river, the road being carried on 
precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed into small projectione of the 
rocks, The scenery is always of stony expanse and rugged rocke; only at 
every few miles a pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by 
its thick crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish.” ; 

The village of Kiris is 40 miles below that of Marol, and is the point 
where the Shyok joins the Indus. The Shyok valley seems nearly parallel 
to, and at levels corresponding with, the Indus valley, and has much the 
same general character. At their junction the Shyok is considerably 
wider and more rapid than the Indus, being 150 yards wide, while the 
Indus ie but 80 yards. The Indus, however, is much deeper, so that 
neither river 80 decidedly preponderates overthe other as to enable their 
relative sizes to be determined at a glance. Probably the discharge of the 
two is nearly equal, 

The direction of the united streams, which are now known by the name 
of Aba Sin, becomes nearly due north, and it flows for many miles through 
a narrow ravine to the plain of SkardG, about 30 miles below Kiris. 
Skardi is the chief place of Baltistén, and here the Shigar valley joins the 
united streams of the Indus and the Shyok. At the meeting of the waters 
the valley widens cousiderably,..There is seen between the mountains and 
the river a curving crescent-shaped plain 20 miles in length, and varying 
from 1 to 5 miles in width. Inthewwidest part are two isolated hills about 
1,000 feet in height. Between these flows the Indus, and immediately 
below the Indus receives the waters of the Shigar and becomes a river of 
great volume and speed, 

The Indus here was measured by Thomson, who found it 620 feet broad, 
with a mean depth of 711 feet and an extreme depth of 9 feet. The 
mean surface velocity was 2°128 feet per second, or about 14 miles per 
hour. The greatest surface velocity was 2°586 feet per second, or rather 
more than 1% miles per hour. 

From these data, the discharge may be calculated at 4,525 cubic feet 
per second in the winter. Of this amount, about 2,000 cubic feet are prob- 
ably supplied by the Shyok river, and the remaining 2,500 cubic feet by 
the Indus proper. 

The Dras probably supplies 500 cubic fect of this, and the Zanekér river 
1,000 cubic feet, leaving 1,000 cubic feet for the Indus proper above the 
junction of the last-named river. 

The river Indus here traverses the open valley of Skardd io an 
extremely winding course. At one time it washes the base of the cliffs 
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which terminate the projecting mountain epurs, at another it flows between 
high baoks of alluvial conglomerate or of fine clay, Not unfrequently 
these clay cliffs recede to a considerable distance from the river, in which 
ease the intervening space is generally sandy. A small branch of the 
stream, at times little more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the 
cliffs, indicating a former channel of the river; and when this is the case 
the low ground between the two channels is often swampy and grassy. 
The bed of the Indus at this point of its course is very little inclined, the 
atream flowing in general very gently over a sandy bed, its surface quite 
smooth and tranquil, occasioually only a little rippled in turning round a 
projecting rocky spur where its bottom is gravelly, and the inclination 
perhaps a little greater. Opposite Skarda the Indus, even in the depth 
of winter, is a noble stream, often more than 500 feet wide and 9 or 10 
feet deep in the centre. 

About 1 mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village on the north 
side, and to the west of the Skardiéplain, the valley of the Indus contracts 
very suddenly, the mountains closing upon the river, and at the point 
where it passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine the inclination 
of its bed seems to increase and the rapidity of its flow to become much 
greater, This result is quite in accordance with what has been observed 
in the Nubré plain. Indeed, narrow valleys are so generally steeply slop- 
ing, and wide valleys so generally nearly level, that it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some way connected with 
the width or amount of excavation of the valley. 

For 9 mile or two beyond the end of the Skard@ plain, the mountains 
are sufficiently far apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform 
of conglomerate. Soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward 
for nearly 50 miles from Skardé the Indus rnns through a narrow ravine 
of a very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and almost uniformly rocky and precipitous. At 
distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the 
cliffs and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang 
the stream or steep bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous. 

About 40 miles down the river from Skardi is the village of Rondu 
er Mandi which has an elevation of 6,700 feet. The river flows past 
some 500 feet below the Ievel of the village between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gueiss. In a narrow part it is spanned by a rope 
bridge made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve with 
a fall init of some 80 feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above 
the stream. ‘The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to 
it is so narrow and difficult that one’s steps have to be aided in places by 
ladders, For a Jong distance the river flows in a narrow gorge, the 
vertical rocks tit form it being over 6U0 fect high. 

The elevation of the river here would indicate a fall of about 1,000 
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feet since leaving Skardi, or, as the river flowe very tranquilly till it leaves 
the Skardi plain, from the village of Kamara, a distance by the road of 29 
miles, but not more than 20 miles along the course of the river. This is 
equivalent to a fall of about 50 feet per mile which, for a stream discharg- 
ing 80 large a volume of water, is very considerable indeed, but not more 
than is indicated by the general tarbulent course of the river. Just below 
Rondu, the Indus is crossed by a good twig suspension bridge, at the 
village of Shuot. The valley continues to narrow and the mountains to 
become more precipitous. From the village of Sapser, a short way below 
the junction of the Tak valley, to Sasil in Haramosh, the Indus valley 
is without any village. The river rushes wildly through a gloomy gorge 
whose sides consist of precipitous mountains coming down to the very edge 
of the torrent. 1n a few places the water, although rapid, is unbroken and 
can be crossed on skin rafts, but these breaks are few and alwavs end in a 
roaring cataract. 

_ The road, which follows the right bank, is constantly forced high up 
the mountainside (at the Shitigos Pir for over 5,000 feet) only to reedescend 
at the next side valley. It is with great difficulty that even a lightly-laden 
coolie can pass along this road. The left bank is absolutely impassable. 
The heat in this gorge is very great in summer at Sasil, where the river 
makes its great bend to the south; it is crossed by an extremely shaky 
twig suspension bridge, which none but the local men will cross. 

Below Sasil there are a few small hamlets on and above the right bank, 
but there are none on the left, which is @ waterless tract of country. The 
road on the left bank is very bad, but that on the right is said to be better. 

Just above the junction of the great Gilgit river, the stony, barren plain 
of Binji is reached, which lies slong) the left. bank for a dozen miles. 

At the Sai ferry the width of the Indus in flood ia quite 300 yards) 
and it flows at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour, The passage is diffi- 
cult and sometimes dangerous, For particulars otde “ B6nsf.” (Aylmer.) 

Vigne, who viewed the Indus from about 10 miles below this con- 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent, rushing through a valley 6 
or 7 miles wide, and holding a south-westerly course which might be 
traced downwards for at least 40 miles. 

We now come to a portion of the Indus which, until quite lately, has 
been ‘unexplored. In 1876, however, the Malla, an explorer of the Sur- 
vey Department, opened up this country, and since then in “ Biddulph’s 
Tribes of theHindd Kish,” published in 1880, this portion of the Indus valley 
is described. Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, 
descending from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 above the 
level of the sea at Atak. 

Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, where peaks 
are rarcly less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga 
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Parbat, the well-known mountain, whose height, 26,620 feet, is only ex- 
ceeded by very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. 

The river in many places is hemmed in £0 closely by these great ranges 
that ite valley is but a deep-cut narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more 
open space in the lateral valleys nestling between the spurs of the sur- 
rounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. This region up to the 
borders of British territory, has never been brought into subjection by any 
of the surrounding powers. Each community elects its own ruler and has 
little intercourse with ite neighbours and with the outer world; it only 
communicates through the medium of a few individuals who have the pri- 
vilege of travelling over the country as traders. 


Biddulph describes this portion of the Indus valley, called usually the 
* Tndus-Kobistén,” as follows :— 


Tn no other part of the world, probably, is there to be found such a large nu.nber 

of lofty mountains within ao confined a-space. This immense mass of mountain is 
intersected by numerous deep valleys; and these, owing to some peculiar geographical for- 
mation whioh I have not remarked in other parts of the Himalayas, are generally narrower 
at their mouths than higher up. It is nof unusual to sea among them valleys of from 
10 to 30 miles in length, supporting ‘a population varying from 600 to 5,000 souls, 
with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find «a pathway beside the torrent, 
which issues between overhanging rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rush of 
water during the summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers and snow-fields 
impedes communication. . . © - 
Several valleys exist into and out of which, cattle and horses can only pass daring two 
months of the year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of rock from the 
steep mountain-sides under the action of frost, snow, and sun frequently sweeps away 
the narrow and frail pathways. The rouds are of the rudest kind, and necessity has 
made the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen. =. + - es 

“ Communication is maintained over the rivors at certain points by hanging bridges 
of plaited birch twigs—a means of crossing which tries the steadiest nerves,” 


From Binjf to the village of Gor the road runs along the right bank 
of the Indus. 

Gor ia 3 miles from the river, from which the road is steep and dit. 
cult. The road meets the river at the village of Darang. About 15 
miles below Darang the Paro stream flows in from the north, and 24 miles 
further is another small rivulet called the Gies. 

The river here flows in a westerly direction, and at the village of Talpin, 
where a small stream of the same name flows into the Indus from the 
north, is a ferry which is used by people proceeding to Binji from 
Chilas, (Vide Gazetteer of the Eastern Hind Kish.) 

Respecting the further course of the river, information will be found in 
the report (Simla, 1886) compiled in the I. B., Q@. M. G.’s Dept. 


INGIMA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 3’. Elev. 
A range of hills forming the northern boundary of the Bangas maidén, at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. 
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INGRAWARA—Lat, 33° 28’, Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 
A amall village containing three houses, situated at the foot of the hills on 
the south-west side of the Shéhabéd valley, above the left bank of the 
Séndran river. It lies just south of Rishpira. 


INKOT og INGOT—Lat, 34° 58’. Long. 76° 12’, Elev. 
A village of niue houses in a small valley on the left bank of the Iudus in 
Khurmang (Baltistén). (4ydmer). 

INSHIN—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 75° 37’, Elev. 8,143’, 
One of the principal villages ia the Maru Wardwén valley, situated above 
the left bank of the river, at the foot of the Char Sar mountain, opposite 
the junction of the Ghilan torrent. It is distant four marches, east of 
Islamabdéd, by way of the Nowbig valley, and about 84 miles, or seven 
marches, north of Kishtwér. <A 4adal bridge, which is now in rather a 
shaky condition, crosses the Maru Wardwén river below the village; 
it measures about 60 feet in span-hetween the piers. 

There is a masjid in the village, the 2igrat of B&bé Dédd Gani, and about 
ten houses. A torrent which flows past the north side turns two or three 
mills. There are a few stunted trees about the place, and the cultivation 
extends down the valley, joining the fields about Wardwan. 

The three villages Inshin, Wardwan, and Bata, on the right bank of 
the river, are included in the sam» revenue assessment. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. 

ISHEM-—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74°, Elev. 
A small village situated on the road on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
midway between Uri and Cha oti. (Aligood.) 


ISHKAMPU RA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipara pargana, situated on one of the paths leading 
from the direction of Sopir towards Shaltrah. 


ISKANDARPUR—Lat. 34°2'. Long. 74°87. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the slope of the spur to the 
west of the path between Makahéma and Drang. 

It is said to contain a masjid, the ziérat of Bébé Téj Din, and thirty 
houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, bania, potter, leather-worker, 
and a milla. 


ISLAMABAD—Lat. 83° 44. Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 
The largest town in the valley of Kashmir, the city of Srinagar excepted, 
called Anat Nag by the Hiudds, It is now but a shadow of its former self, 
containing less than 1,500 houses: many of them are ornamented with 
most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne remarks that their present 
ruined and neglected appearance is placed in wretched contrast with their 
once gay and happy condition, and speaks volumes upon the light and 
joyous prosperity that has long fled the country, 

Islamabéd is situated about a mile from the right bank of the Jh.!um, 
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near the confluence of the Arpat, Bring, and Séndran streams, and just 
above the junction of the Lidar; it lies under the western side of an ele- 
vated wudar or table-land, upon the edge of which there is a conical hill 
overlooking the town. This hill, which rises to the height of 5,896 feet 
(about $50 fect above the level of the town), is composed of a thin strata of 
fine grey mountain limestone, having a quantity of shingly conglomerate, 
the remains of a beach, adhering to the slope that fronts the town; it 
commands an exquisite view of the plain and the mountains at the south 
end of the valley. From its foot flows the holy fountain of Anat Nag. 
There are other springs in the immediate neighbourhood ; one of them, 
the Sul:k Nég, is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Among the fifteen 
magjids in the town, is one built to the memory of Rishi Malu, a saiut to 
whoge prayers in particular the defeat of Akbar’s first attempt to take 
Kashmir was attributed. There is also a Hindd temple, and a small pleasure- 
garden called the Sarkéri Bagh, which contains the théna, taheil, and other 
government offices, and which is usually occupied by the mabardja and hiy 
family when visiting the town. 

Islamabéd is a kusabé or market town, and possesses a well-supplied 
bazdr as well as post and telegraph offices. The Hindus are eaid to number 
250 families, out of'a total of 1,450; among the inhabitants are numerous 
traders and artisans. Shawl-weaving is the principal branch of industry, 
employing, it is said, about half the population. Handsome eaddle-cloths 
and rugs of various patterns are also largely manufactured, and a govern- 
ment filature was tried but failed. 

The navigation of the Jhelum commences at Kanabal, about a mile 
from Islamab4d, where the river flows with a gentle current; the passage 
by boat to the capital occupies about eighteen hours, the distance by 
road being 85 miles. The Arpat is crossed by a good dadal bridge on the 
south side of the town; it is also usually fordable. 

On the west side of the enclosure surrounding the Anat Nag spring, 
which contains some magnificent chunar trees, there is a large double-storied 
brick building for the reception of travellers ; there are also other smaller 
pavilions by the side of the tank into which the spring flows. 

The following table of distances from Islamabdd to places in its vicinity 
is extracted from Ince’s Guide to Kashmir :— 





1 














From To Distance in miles, 

Islamabéd . . . | Kanabal ‘ . : ‘ 1} 

: . : : . | Ruins of Martund . . . 45 

* é Z . + | Bawdn . 7 . : 5 

¥3 - | Caves of Bhimji . : 6 

3 7 : . . 1 Achibél , , - . 6 

Pe ‘ . : . | Verndy 3 . < : 17 

4 . . . . | Nowbdg . . . A 14 

= . . . . | Saogém ; . . : 10 

”» ° ° . | Kukar Nég . . . . 14 
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ISMAIL DE DORI—Lat. 34° 80’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 12,643’, 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the western end 
of the Uttar pargana and Lower Drawér. 

That part of the range lying between this mountain and Béranambal 
to the north-east is called Lumlaldt. The rocks along the ridge consist 
chiefly of alates and schists ; the latter apparently contains much silica, with 
occasionally layers of sandstone. They are generally much contorted, and 
dip at a high angle in a southerly direotion, the general strike varying a 
point north or south, of east and west. In one or two places the rocks 
seemed to be inverted, as they dipped northerly at a high angle, and with 
the same strike. The schists are intersected with large veins of quartz: 
(Montgomerie.) 


ISMAILPUR—Lat. 82° 88’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A miserable village situated in the plains, on the path between Samba and 
Jamu, about 9 miles south-east of the latter place. It possesses a tank 
overshadowed by a large fig-tree.. There is little or no cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. (Hiigel.) 

ISPI—Lat. 35° 1’. Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains eight 
houses. It is situated on a plateau and is ratered by a small fordable 


stream. (dylmer.) 
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JAGERPOR—~Lat. 84°27’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev, 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river, towards the south- 
east end of the Uttar pargana. Inthe mahardja’s records it is noted as 
consisting of three small villages, Jagerpir, Pir-ka-Makan, and Massa- 
bowan. (Montgomerie.) 

JAGRAN— 
A river which takes ita rise on the south side of the watershed between 
Kfgbén and the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a southerly and 
south-easterly direction, joining the Kishan Ganga in lat. 34° 33’, long. 
78° 54’ near Darral, at which spot it is not fordable, but is vroseed by a 
kadal bridge a short distance above tho village. The K4ghan valley may 
be reached by paths lying up the course of this stream. 


JAHAMA—Lat, 84°15’. Long.-74°-26". Elev. 


A village situated in a grove.of willow treedon the left bank of the Jhelum, 
between Sopir and Baramila. 


JAJIMARG—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
An elevated grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains between the 
Jhelum and Sind rivers. It lies mostly above the limit of forest, and is 
covered with snow until the summer is far advanced. It is traversed by 
the stream which escapes from the Chandar Sar, and forms one of the head- 
waters of the Lidar. 

There are no regular paths leading to this marg, but it may be reached 
by shepherds’ tracks from the Trél and Lidar valleys, and with considerable 
difficulty from the village of Surphrar, on the left bank of the Sind river. 

JALAR—Lat. 32° 42’, Long, 75° 52, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, containing four houses inbabited by Hin- 
dis ; it lies about a mile south of Bani, on the slopes of the mountains above 
the left bank of the Siowa. 

JAMAGAN-—Lat. 84° 37’. Long. 74° 10’, Elev. 
An encamping ground in the valley on the north side of the Sitalwan pass, 
on the path leading from the Uttar pargana to the village of Didniél, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. There are no habitations, but wood 
aud water ave procurable. 

JAMALPUR—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 73° 55 Elev. 
A village containing about twenty houses surrounded by corn-fields, situated 
above the left bank of the Pinch Tdi river, at the south end of the Kotl 
valley, about 2 miles from that town, 


32° 20’, 74° 45’, 
JAMU—Lat. {se 10} Long. 74° 3} Bley. 
One of the provinces composing the Kashmir State. Besides Jamé proper, 
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it includes the provinces or wizfrats of Baltistén (or SkardG) and Ladék, 
and is administered by a chief officer styled “ Hakim-i-ala.” 

Jami proper is bounded on the north by the Panjél range, on the south 
by the Panjab, on the east by the hill State of Chamba, and on the west 
by the Panjab and the Ptinch. 


The Sikhs took quiet possession of the state of Jamé, ita capital and 
government, A.D. 1809, on the death of Raja Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Réjpit princes. 

Civil Divisions.—The province is divided into seven districts, vis., 
Jami, Jasrota, Minfwar, Naoshera, Rfasi, Udampdr, Rémnagar. 

Towns.—Besides Jami there are no towns of any great size, and there are 
only one or two others which can be said to be flourishing. In the lower 
hills the principal towns commencing from the east are Basaoli, Jas- 
rota, Rémnagar, Bhadarpér, Chineni, Udampur, Riasi—these are east of 
the Cheng&b ; on the opposite side are Aknir, Min&war, Naoshera, Bbim- 
bar, Mirpdr, Rajaorf, Kotli, and Chaomuk. “In the higher mountains, the 
northward, the chief towns are Kishtwir, Doda and Padam in Zanek&r.? 


Natural features.—-On leaving the British territory of the Panjéb, and 
entering the Jami proviuce, no immediate physical change is seen; for 
the last portion of the great plain, a strip which varies in width from 
3 or 4 miles up to 20, makes part of the Jami province. We are still 
then on the wonderful wide plain of India, where the eye tires in 
contemplating the unvaried level. As in the Panjab, the trees here also 
are small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wella. Dull enough is the aspect of this plain when the crops are off and 
the ground is a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the hot-weather 
haze, hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the year, as in March, when apring is 
well advanced, when the trees are in bloom, and the wheat over large 
undivided spaces is coming into ear, the prospect is bright and agreeable, 
At such a season the air is clear, and one sees the snowy mountains from 
afar, Ae we approach, the unwhitened ranges of the outer hills come 
more and more distinctly into view ; getting nearer still, we see that a suc- 
cession of comparatively low ridges, some rugged and broken by ravines, 
some regular and forest covered, intervene between the plain and the high 
mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the outer hills, 
The natives have a special name for this tract; they call it dandi, which 
may be translated “ edging ;”’ and they contrast it with the next higher 
one, to which they give the name pakdr, a word that simply means 
mountain, but by dwellers in the outer hills it is used for the next 
neighbouring mountains, those below the highest. The separation of thesg 
two tracts, the outer hills and what we shall call the middle mountains, is 


' Zanskér now belongs to the Udampér district, 
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a national one, founded on physical differences both geological and super- 
ficial. 

The southern boundary of the outer hill region—that is to say, the foot 
of the hills—is called by those who use the Persian idiom damdn-t-kok, or 
“‘gkirt of the mountains;” itis a eharply-defined boundary; it ean be 
clearly traced on the map, changing its direction not suddenly, but with » 
few large and sweeping curves, The northern or inner boundary of the 
same region is less defined ; in some parts a line of mountains from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet high ends it off; in others, tracts having the characterietice 
of the outer hills penetrate in between the mountains; in others, these 
characteristics gradually shade off, so that one cannot point out exactly 
where they may be said to end. The length occupied by these outer 
hills, within the territory we are speaking off, is on au average 150 
miles, from the Ravi onthe east tothe Jhelum on the west ; it is some- 
what less than that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary, Eastward and westward, beyond these two rivers, respectively, in 
the British territory, they continue on with the same feature and character. 
Indeed, we are here concerned with @ part of a chain of bills of enormous 
length, that, with wonderful uniformity, edges the Himalaya along their 
course of more than 1,200 miles. This is in some parts called the Siwalik 
chain, The width of this outer hill region io our part varies from 1% 
to 36 miles; the greater extension is: on the north and north-west, where 
there is both this increased width ‘of hills that may, without doubt, be 
classed within it, and also a graduation of these into the higher mountain 
region. 

Their elevation above the sea-level ranges from 2,000 feet up to 5,000; 
their outer base, where they rise from the plain, is about at the former 
level, and some points of the more inward ridges reach the latter, but the 
more usual altitudes are from 2,500 to 3,500 feet for the ridges, and from 
1,800 to 2,400 feet for the intermediate longitudinal valley, 

In trying to give a detailed account of thia area, I shall first aay a few 
words on the characteristics of the plain country that lies in front of the 
hills, and then, dividing the outer hill region into two parts, eastern aud 
western, describe them in succession, taking first that which lies between 
the Ravi and the Chenéb valleys. 


THE PLAIN IN FRONT OF THB BILLS. 

Although in the Panjab generally the humidity is greater the nearer 
one is to the mountains, yet the last of the plain, that part which ad- 
joins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is further away from 
them. I find two causes for this: one is, that the soil is porous, being of a 
lighter loam, and liable to have beds of pebbles in it; the other is, that 
ravines, which (originating in the hills) often cut across to deptha of 100 
feet and more, cause a complete natural deep draivage, and Jeave the surface 
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somewhat arid. The level of this extreme part of the plains may be count- 
ed at from 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the sea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the hilla, one crosses the numerous gullies or ravines 
(nullah or naa is the much used Indian word), which are of varying import- 
ance, according as they drain a smaller or a larger area. Many of these 
are dry in ordinary times, but show by their pebbly bed that water 
sometimes flows along them with force; these rise on the outer slope 
of the first ridge, Then, there are some which are never wholly dry ; 
they usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide, low, 
level flat, below the general level of the plain ; these rise further back ip 
the mountains, in the second or third ridge; they drain a larger area, and 
are subject to sudden falls of rain. Such water-courses will in certain seasons 
be filled for a time by a wide and swift river, discoloured with red mud in 
suspension, carrying down in this way, as well as by dragging sand along 
the bottom, large quantities of material from the hills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea, 

These ravines are from a few hundred yards to a mile wide; they are 
bounded by a sudden bank, often cut into a river-cliff of a hundred feet in 
height that shows to view the sandy and loamy strata. Their flat bottom 
is mostly sandy ; itis sometimes covered in part with the long turfy jungle 
grass, calledin these parts éiar, 

The plateaux between these ravines, though, as before said, somewhat 
dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; here, as the crops 
depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies much with the years. 


The 70-mile strip from the Ravi to the Chendb is crossed by two 
Jarge streams that deserve separate mention. These are the Ujh, that 
debouches by Jasrota, and the Tawi, that comes out of the hills by Jamd. 
They are both rivers of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary- 
ing, volume. The Chenéb, which is a great river of large volume, debouches 
into the plain country by the town of Aknir, where it divides into many 
channels which fertilise the tract called Bijwat. 


Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of it, we find 
that it generally corresponds with what we saw in the eastern part between 
the river Ravi and the Chenab. 


All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Minéwar and BarnAili, lies 
the strip of drier plain, It is a plain with slight depressions, which occur 
where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. Most of these stream. 
beds are quite dry for the greater part of the year, but there is one that 
bolds a continuously flowing river. This stream is the Minéwar Tawi, so 
ealled to distinguish it from its sister of Jami. 


As one approaches Bhimbar, there appear on the south, in the British 
territory, the Khdridn hills, Between these hills and our outermost range 
there still runs a narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles west of Bhim- 
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bar is of that character just described, of ravines and low flat plateaux alter- 
nating. Beyond this, extending to the Jhelum, is aspace of completely flat 
alluvial ground, little above the level of the river. 


EASTERN DIVISION OF THE OUTER HILLS, 


Recalling that this division is to include those which lie between the 
Ravi and the Chen&b, we ‘will examine first the very outermost range. 

The outermost hills of ull belong to a ridge that, along the 70 miles 
between these two great rivers, hag the same characters. It rises from 
the plain with a regular and gentle slope of about 8°, that so continues 
till a height of some 2,000 feet above the sea is reached ; this slope is in- 
dented with many drainage valleys, not cut steep, but making undulations 
of the ground transverse to the run of the ridge. The surface of the hills 
is stony ; rounded pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the strata be- 
neath are composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears vegetation ; 
the hills are indeed clothed with forest. The slope continues up to a crest, 
Beyond, there is a sudden fall along the whole line of it, an escarpment 
formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds of feet of vertical height, 
below which again the ground acquires a leaser slope. 

This is the first range of hills; the gentle slope faces the plains, the 
cliff slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side; the whole surface from 
the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of forest ; but beyond the crest the 
ground is too steep to bear it. The runof the range is interrupted by the 
valleys that lead out through it'from the inner country ; these are not wide, 
but in some parts they are near enough together to cut the range into por- 
tions of short lengths that make almost isolated hills. 

Next, within the outermost.range, comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. Itis a country of ridges and sloping plateaux, cut through 
by very small but steep ravines. The foundation of its character is the 
changing degree and frequently high angle of the dip of the soft sandstone 
rock, So varying is the form that it is difficult to conceive any general 
idea of it in the mind, but when the eye gets used to the hills, it perceives 
that many of them are of one type; on one side is along slope, on the 
other a steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10° or 15°, there arise jutting plateaux of 
rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in vertical cliffs of the mas- 
sive sandstone. From, probably, lateral changes in the characters of the 
beds, each ridge or sloping plateau continues but a short distance ; as one 
dies away or disappears, othera rise into prominence, parallel may be, but 
not in the same line. 

At another part the plateau and scarpment form is obliterated from the 
dip of the beds, reaching to such a high angle as 45° may be ; instead there 
are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged ridges; these ridges run at right 
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angles to the strike of the beds; but not parallel with it, as did those of the 
other form ; the serrations of these jagged ridges are formed by the projec- 
tion of the harder rocks, which also continue all down the hillside making 
projecting ribs. 

A great part of the surface of these hills is of the bare grey sandstone 
rock, uncovered with soil, but in some places grass and bushes have got a 
footing upon it, and bere and there is cultivated space enough to support 
a family or two or a little hamlet, but of necessity it is a tract very 
thinly peopled and difficult of access, To go over this ground is not easy ; 
the paths from hamlet to hamlet are but tracks marked by the passage of 
feet over the sandstone, or sometimes down eteps cut into it : from the in- 
accessibility of the cliffe, and the steepness of the ravines, the ways are 
tediously roundabout and they are tiresome from the frequent rise and 
full, 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend north-west 
and south-east (with the strike), and sometimes run across that direction 
{at right angles tothe strike), continues, as one goes on, to a distance of 
10 or 12 miles from the outer skirt of the hills: then we come toa wide 
longitudinal valley, such as is called in the more eastern Himalaya a dén. 

The height of the more important of these ridges is commonly as much 
as 2,500 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parte they riee even to 4,000 
feet. There is always a full of several hundred feet to the valley or dix ; 
this is not in one step, but more by the ridges becoming lower in succession, 
Dansal, a large village in the middle of thie din, is some 1,800 feet above 
the sca. 

The flat valley varies in width from 1 to 4 miles; it is itself ent 
through by ravines ; close by Dansal, a branch of the Tawi flows along in a 
steep-clifted ravine at a level of some 200 feet below the flat of the main 
valley; the Tawf itself flows in a similar ravine, and at that low leve] 
winds across the din. This longitudinal valley continues from some miles 
north-west of Dansal to Basaoli on the south-east, with the exception that, 
about midwiy, near Ramkét, it becomes narrowed up and indefinite. East 
of that place it again widens, and thence on to Basaoli the space may be 
described as a plain or a vale, being low ground, bounded by the ridges 
north and south of it, itself cut across by the valleys of many torrents 
that come from the northern mountains. The width of these cross valleys 
is sometimes a mile, and sometimes only 100 or 200 yards: the sides are 
rocks, 100 or 200 feet high, at the summitof which is the flat of the dan. 
The inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basaoli din consists, 
in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable range of mountains which 
belong to our next tract, and which here end off the region of the outer 
hills; but from about opposite Ramkét, for 25 or 30 miles to the north. 
weat, intervenes another range of hills and another valley, which make a 
space that may be classed with what we have been describing. The range 
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goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Karéi Thér. 
It has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, for here the beds 
are dipping tothe north-east. Near Rémkét its height is 5,000 feet, and 
where it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains, in the direc- 
tion of Dansal, its general height is 3,500 or 3,000 feet. . This range, 
too, is traversed by the Tawi ina gorge; one of the main roads to Kashmfr 
crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of 
that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has crossed 
the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Kar&f Thér, we come into the succeeding val- 
ley, which is another din, on which the town of Udampiér stands. It isa 
space some 16 miles long and 5 miles wide; being a flat cut through broad 
valleys, which lie at a level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been 
cut away by these and by their smaller branch ravines that tbe extent of 
the higher flat is not greater than that of the bottom, so that the whole 
space may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as a flat much cut 
down into wide hollows, or as.a low vale with wide flat-topped hills jutting 
into it from the mountains. 

This din narrows up on the north-weat towards the lofty hill called 
Devi Th&r; it is bounded along its north-eastern side by spurs from the 
mountainous country, on the south-east it is enclosed by the curving 
round of Karé{ Th&r, and the junction of that with the same range of 
mountairs, which here definitely brings to an end this outer tract of 
bills, 


WESTERN DIVISION OF THE OUTER HILLS. 


The Chen&b, which debouches into the plain country near Aknir, 
lefore doing so passes for a distance of 20 miles, from Riasi to Aknir, 
through the outer hill region, Along this twenty miles, ite banks are in 
places low, or, may be, cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in 
height. This is where the river cuts across one of the flat, longitudinal 
valleys. In other parts, opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high, 
irregular rocks. 

Away from the Chendb we see that the plain country, which we fol- 
lowed in its extent to the Jhelum river, is bounded on the north by hills 
of the same character as those on the Jami side of the Chenaéb. Especi- 
ally for the first 20 miles west from that river do the ranges correspond 
fairly closely with those enumerated on the eastern side. But it should 
here be noticed that the run of the hills bas changed; an examination of 
the map will show that east of Jami the hills trend in a direction varying 
from west-north-west to north-west, while past that place the run becomes 
more northerly, and of the outermost range is due north; at the Chen&b 
river the other change occurs; just beyond it the ridges have a direction 
of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many miles, till, gradually 
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curving round, the inner ones st all events regain their north-westerly 
direction. From the first summit of the high mountains, a ridge nearly 
7,000 feet high, called Dragarf Thér, behind Pauni, a view can be obtained, 
which shows all the outer hill region—the parallel ridges, the intervening 
flats, the curving of the ranges as their direction follows the changing 
strike of the rocks which constitute them, plainly as in a map; for a 
length of a hundred miles each separate ridge can be traced from this com- 
manding spot. 

To return to the part behind Aknér. The outermost range is of pebbly, 
jungle-covered hills sloping easily to the plains, but showing a steep fall in- 
wards ; this escarpment is one of perhaps 300 feat; it is succeeded at its 
foot by a plateau much cut through by ravines,—so much so, that the eye 
does not at once distingnish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so 
much at one level, as to justify the name of table-land ; its level must be 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea; a good portion of it is bare rock, the rest 
is covered with brushwood and has seattered pine trees ; only here and 
there are bits of tilled land, by which'a small population is supported ; the 
ravines cut through it to a depth of some hundreds of feet, making steep 
chffs of sandstone rock, 


Farther to the north, the rock rises up from this plateau for a great 
mauy miles, with a slope of from 10° to 2U°, coinciding with the dip 
of the beda, regularly for 1,000 or 1,200 feet, till a level of more than 8,000 
feet above the sea is reached ; thus a-bold, narrow ridge is formed which con- 
tinues regularly for many miles with but small indentations : the surface ia 
in great part rocky, but still bears many treegof the long-leafed pine. The 
ridge is sharp and narrow: the farther slope is yet steeper than that rocky 
one : it is an escarpment properly and geologically so called and a really fine 
instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it continues with a face of 
1,000 feet of vertical height, at a slope vf, in some parts, 45°, in geome rather 
less, everywhere marked by variations according to the alteruate outerop 
of beds of sandstone and of clay. The name of this ridge is Kali Thar or 
Black Range (q.v.). As we look from the summit 9f this towards the inte- 
rior, we can learn about the character of the ground iu the remainder of the 
breadth of the outer hills. 


We see first that at the foot of this escarpment stretches a flat valley 
1 or 2 miles wide; this is one of the duns, and probably it corresponds 
with that of Dansal, on the other side of the Chenab. This valley, though 
it may be called in a general way, and as compared with the ridges that 
bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of sandstone rock that project up ; still 
a good part of it is cultivated in terraced fields ; again, it is cut into, for 
the greater part of its length, by a great gully, narrow, 200 feet deep, 
that carries off the drainage to the Chenéb river; farther west, however: 
the direction of the drainage alters and the streams flow into the Mindwar 
Tawi. 
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Still looking from our escarpment-summit, we see that. beyond the valley 
lie numerous low lines of hills, an alternation of natrow ridges and hollows, 
whose surface is mostly covered with brushwood ; these occupy some miles 
eof width; behind them rise the bolder slopes of the higher mountains in 
rich dark colours, intermingled brown and green, backed by the distant 
snowy peaks. 

West of the Mindwar ‘Tawf, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows do not 
continue to correspond with those we have traced out; new ridges appear 
in the line of the valleys ; others disappear, others coalesce. In fact, a new 
series of ranges has arisen, generally resembling those we have been 
looking at, but not individually representing them. By Bhimbar what 
may be the continuation of Kéli Thar approaches nearer to the plains, 
Beyond, from the neighbourhood of that place and of Naoshera north- 
westward, extend several bold lines of bill, parallel ridges, with narrow hol- 
lows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. These ranges are 
commonly 3,000 feet high ; partsyofthem rise several hundred feet above 
that, and so continue for a good distance ; the highest point marked by the 
Great ‘I'rigonometrical Survey is as much as 4,591 feet. 


While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these run with 
a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary, the Jhelum, 
there exists more directly to the west of it a wide spread of lower hills 
which, no doubt, are geologically the equivalents of our first outermost range, 
which had lately, as we came west, become almost combined with the others, 
but now again has separated fron) them, and composes this broad tract, of 
which some detail must be given... From the plain, by the left bank of the 
Jhelum, bare hills rise on the north somewhat quickly, toa not lofty ridge, of 
which the highest point is about 800 feet above the flat ; the top of the 
rise is the steepest part; it is an escarpment facing south, compceed 
of bede of clay, sand, and pebbles. From the main ridge, which ruos east 
aud west, there jut out to the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, 
separated by gullies; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 6°, and afterwards with a much lower ono, down to the town 
of Mirptr, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this slope. Near the 
top, all the soil is of pebbles; lower down, the sloping plateau is sandy 
loam ; this too is cut through by steep-sided ravines. Then, in one direc. 
tion, this broken ground abuts against the more marked ridges of sand- 
stone hills before mentioned, and in the other falls gradually to the valley 
of the Panch river. 


The variation of this tract from the general run and character of the 
hills near is due to some bendings of the strata in a direction different 
from that of the main disturbances. 

North of Chaomuk, there is first a partial repetition of the characters 
of the ground at Mirpur ; there is comparatively low ground, and a line of 
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pebble hills, Here the dip is south, Chaomuk being in a synelinal, or 
perhaps a basin. Then a few miles further north we come into irregular 
ground, made by low parallel ridges of sandstone: line succeeds line, gra- 
dually rising in height, and so we find ourselves again among the marked 
ridges, the continuation of those before pointed out as extending to the 
north-west. ‘ 

The lower hills Jately passed had such trees as those of the Jami jun- 
gle, the acacias and others, with the undergrowth “ brenkar ” shrub; on 
the higher ridges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in form. is all this ground, that it is difficult to do more 
towards its description than this, without going into such detail as could 
hardly be followed. Suffice it to say that, up to a line running north- 
west through Kotli, we find those characters which have more than once 
been described; there are ridges composed of sandstone rock sometimes 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, others 
quickly change or combine ; between them are hollows, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes wider flats, lines of rock spring up, so to say, in the line of the 
valleys, and, increasing as one follows them, become in turn important 
hills ; gullies or ravines that at this present time effect the drainage of the 
ground, the latest made set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now 
run parallel to them, at times but little below the general surface, at 
others cutting below dt to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelum, we find more sudden falls of the streams 
and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low level of that line of 
drainage having induced a greater denuding power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and almost 
bewildering, until the eye gets somewhat accustomed to. its characters, 
snd enables the4nind to refer them to the causes that originated them— 
causes which cannot here be dilated on, but,in a few words, may be spoken 
of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on strata that have a generally persist. 
ent strike, but an even varying dip: strata of different bardnesses, and in 
respect of that quality subject to local changes. 

Region of the Middle Mountains.—The phrase Middle Mountains is one 
that has been adopted for convenience, to denote both a certain tract and 
a certain character of mountain. 

The Middle Mountains are those which occur between the outer 
hills and the high ranges, They begin (reckoning from the plains) along 
a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north of Basaoli, and runs 
just north of the towns of Rémnagar, Rfasf, and Rajaori; thence its course 
is less definable, but it takes a general north-westerly direction towards 
Mozafarabéd. The northern boundary of the tract is made by the two 
lofty mountain ranges (or the two divisions of one mountain range, which- 
ever they may be considered), one of which, coming from the south-east, 
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ends off at Kishtwaér, while the second is the Panjél range that overlooks 
Kashmir. 

The width of the tract between these two boundaries is as much as 
40 miles on the east; from that it gradually lessens to 10 miles near Rajaori ; 
towards the north-west it again spreads, and then, as before said, has less 
definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by ravines, or 
divided by more important, but still narrow, valleys, with hardly one wide 
flat space, whether plateau or valley bottom. Its elevation is in general 
between 4,000 and 12,000 feet; some few valleys reach below, and some 
peaks rise above those limits. 


_ The form of the mountains bears a great contrast to that of the outer 
hills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, separated by 
flat valleys, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, with the main lines of 
drainage cutting across,—that is, through the ridges. On the other hand, 
the Middle Mountains are ridges of varying irregular direction, that 
branch again and again, like the twigs of a-tree; the chief ridges are at 
the same time the more important watersheds, 


Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that there is not 
the same correspondence between the direction of the ridges and the strike 
of the beds as there is among the outer hills. 


The elevation of these mountains is sufficient to give a completely tem- 
perate character to the vegetation. 


Middle Mountains of the west.—West of the meridian of Jamu, these 
mountains have not such a wide area, nor one whose boundary with the 
outer hills is so well defined as is the case on the enst. 


Just west of the Chenab, behind Paunf, a ridge, which corresponds to the 
one we traced as far as that river from the east, rises auddenly and towers 


above the outer hills which lie to the south of it. This is called the 
Dragari Thar (g.v.). 


Looking to the north from the summit we get a general view of this 
mountain tract, which shows it to have the same characters as that around 
Rambén and Badrawér. We see a number of ridges, some parallel for a 
short distance, some branching, spreading out in innumerable spurs in 
every direction. The lower parts are dotted with chil-trees and with 
patches of cultivation, The higher ranges bear thick forests of the other 
pine. These mountains are in the tract called Budi], which is drained by 
‘the Ans river. Beyond appears the snowy Panjai, the southern boundary 
of Kashmir, which at this part is a complete ridge nowhere broken by a gap, 
only jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snow mass. By 
August and September all the snow melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snowslips. 
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Vegetation.—The vegetation of the outer hills is for the most part of 
the dry, tropical character. The very outermost ridge is covered with more 
or less dense forest of small-leaved acacias (4. arabica and A. modesta, 
called by the people Aékar and phulaé, respectively), with some of the der 
tree (Zyzyphus jujuba) intermingled, and an undergrowth of the shrub 
brenkar, This forest, which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, some 
times spreada down on to the loamy ground of the plains; probably in 
former times it grew over a larger area of the plain, and has since been gra- 
dually cleared. The greatest space of flat ground now occupied by it 
is close belew Jami, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Further within the hills there is not such a growth as to make a forest ; 
it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same treesia a shrubby 
form, with euphorbia (#. royleana or pentagona) which grows to a large 
size, nnd occasionally mango, pipal, banyan, bambd, and palm (Phaniz eyl- 
vestrts), Thestreams that flow in the narrow ravinea among the sandstone 
hills have their edges adorned with oléander bushes, 

The long-leafed pine (Pinus dongifolia, whose native names are chél and 
chir), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green colour, is usually 
first found as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
Tt has been found there at a height of 1,400 feet, but only in a stunted 
form. On the broken plateaus and dry hillesides of 2,000 feet elevation, 
one finds fair-sized trees of it scattered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
in favourable spots one finds whole woods of it, but even these are not so 
thick and close as the Pinus ercelsa which cover the higher hills. The 
highest range of Pinus longrfolia seems to be 5,500 feet, or it may be a 
little more. 

The elevation of the Middle Mountains is sufficient to give a completely 
temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of Himalayan oak, of pine, 
spruce, silver fir, aud deodar occupy a great part of the mountain slopes ; 
the rest, the more sunny parts where forest trees do not flourish, is, except 
where rocks jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers 
that resemble those of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation,-The plateaus between the ravines in the plain at the foot 
of the hills, though, as before said, somewhat dry, have in great part been 
brought under cultivation : as the crops here depeud entirely upon rain their 
yield varies much with the years. 

From both the Ujh and the Tawi small irrigation canals are led, so that 
in certain restricted spaces the cultivation is of a more productive charac- 
ter. Below Aknir the Chenéb fertilises a tract called Bijwat, another of 
those places to which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. 

Of cultivated plants, we have in the lower hills nearly the same kind as 
in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two crops 
in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and barley, is sown in 
December (sometimes earlier, and sometimes even later) and ripens in April; 
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the summer crop of maize, millet, and rice is sown in June and ripens in 
September or October. 

At one or two places (as at Sydlsdf, near Réjaorf) rice is raised by rain- 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation. Plantain and 
sugarcane, though not largely cultivated, grow fairly well. In the Middle 
Mountains cultivation has been carried to almost every place where it is 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth of crops, 
the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the Jand has been terraced, and 
narrow little fields have been made, these settlements sometimes being of 
extent enough to support a village, sometimes sustaining but one or two 
families. 

Here, as in the outer hills, the tillage does not depend on irrigation, 
but on rain; these mountains indeed get the best of the monsoon or rainy 
season ; it is seldom that they suffer from drought, more often they suffer 
from an excess of downfall. Still the rainfall is not enough for the growth 
of rice; for this irrigation is wanted, but only in a few places can it be 
obtained ; hence that crop is comparatively rare. 

It ia only on the very lowest parts of this region of the Middle Moun- 
tains that two crops can be got from the same land. The times of growth 
of the two kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, and of 
maize, rice, or millet on the other—in most parts overlap each other to an 
extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the wheat does 
not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But some land being 
reserved for the first kind of crop and some for the other, they have, in a 
sense, two harvests. 

Climate.—For climate in the outer hill region the year may be divided, 
as in the plains of India, into three seasons; here they thus extend :— 

The hot weather, from April to June. 

The rain, from July to September. 

The cold weather, from October to March. 
Tuking the more inhabited portion of the tract, of which the altitude may 
be from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, we find that in May and June they ex- 
perience a severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with regularity, 
sometimes in gusts. At night the temperature falls to a greater extent than 
it does at the same season in the plains of the Panjab; for the rocky sur- 
face loses its heat again, and the irregularities of form produce currents 
which tend to mix the heated air with the cooler upper strata. The rains 
beginning first among the higher mountains, spread down to the outer 
ranges in the latter half of June, and, though often breaking off, seldom 
cease for the season without affording moisture enough for the bringing 
on of the summer crops. 

The rains ending in September, the country is left dry for a time; its 
uneven form prevents the soil from retaining much moisture ; by the drying 
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of the country, and the decline of the sun’s power, cold weather is intro- 
duced. Thiaisa delightful season—a pleasant bright sun and a cool bracing 
air make it refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the first 
part of the summer and the warm moisture of the latter months. This 
bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which bring rather 
a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th December, or be- 
tween that date and Christmas time; and on the higher ridges, at 8,000 
and 4,000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as soon as it falls. It is this 
winter rain which enables the peasant to proceed with the sowings for the 
spring crop, and on the occasional recurrence of such showers during the 
next three months he depends for that harvest which the increasing warmth 
of the months of March and April is sure to bring on well if the rain hae 
been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year that is at all unhealthy is the latter half of 
the rain: the natives date the beginning of it from the flowering of the rice ; 
it may be said to extend through part of August, September, and part of 
October; and during that time intermittent fever much prevails, The type 
of fever is somewhat worse than what abounds at the same season in the 
Panjab: it is more of a jungle fever, less regular in its times, and less easily 
got rid of. In some years fever is excsedingly prevalent over the whole of 
the tract. 

In the Middle Mountains snow falle over all the tract. In the lower 
parts it just falls and melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some 
as long as five months, 

Population.—The following are the statistics extracted and translated 
from the Administration Report of Jami and Kashmfr for the year 1878 :— 











Men, Women. Total. 
Hinds . » 223;122 214,152 437,274 
Muhammadans » 174,271 163,273 337,544 
Sundry Castes « 43,742 42,515 86,267 
Total » 441,135 419,940 861,075 
eee ——— 








The plain at the foot of the hills, being for the most part capable of 
cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thickly peopled; every- 
where populous villages are to be found, but when we are once on the hills 
themselves, we meet with villages rarely, and these but small; scattered 
hamlets and scattered houses denote how scarce ia land that can be made fit 
for tilling. 

Races, tribes, Sc.~The outer hill tract is divided between two races— 
the Dogrés and the Chibhdlis, A coincident line of division crossiag the 
same country separates the Hindis and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly 
the fact of the people in the western half having become Muhammadan 
that causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of one 
origin not far removed. Before the introduction of the new faith, they were 
doubtless in part identical; but now the religious and social separation has 
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caused differences—national differences—to spring up, which justify the 
distinction here made. A description of these divisions will befound under 
the headings Dogré, Rajpat, Chibb&li, &c., in the alphabetical part of this 
work. In the region of the Middle Mountains the pahéris (¢,v.) extend only 
as far west as Budil, in the valley of the Ans. At the south-east end of 
this region, where it borders on the Chamba country, there is a race called 
Gaddfs (q.v.). 

Habitations.—In the plain at the foot of the hills the villages are clamps 
of low, flat-roofed mud huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for the 
people with their kind of life. Near the grassy jungle tracts the villages 
are composed of pretty thatch-roofed houses. 

In the dans of the outer bills a village is a collection of low huts, with 
flat tops, mud-walled, mud-floored, and mud-roofed, The floor and walls 
are neatly smeared with a mixture of cowdung and straw. The roofs are 
timbered either with wood of one of the acacias or with pine. ‘They are 
supported by one or more pillars, which, are capped with a cross piece some 
feet in length, often ornamented) with carving that makes a wide capital 
beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at the opened 
door, or through the chinks of it when closed, such a complete shutting 
out of air being equally useful in the very hot aad in the cold weather. 
The substance of the hut is a very bad conductor of heat, aud this character 
tends to keep the interior of an equable temperature, 

In front of the cottage is a level, smooth space, nicely kept, waere the 
people of the house spend nearly half their time, and where their cooking 
utensila are arranged. The whole cottage is, as a rule, neatly kept and 
carefully ewept ; those of the higher castes, especially Brahmins and Réjputs, 
considering their appliances, are admirable in this reapect. The larger vil- 
lages and tho towns have what is called a baz&r, a double row of shops, 
each of which consists of much such a hut, with its floor raised 2 or $ 
feet above the street, and with a wider doorway, and in front of it a veran- 
dah, where the customer may come and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. (Drew.) 


JAMU—Lat. 82° 44’, Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 1,200’. 
Thejeapital of the province of that name, and the residence of the ruler 
of Kashmir; it is situated on the right bank of the Tawi river, about 
27 miles north-east of the British cantonment and city of Sialkét. It is 
also the head-quarters of the government of the Jama districts. 

All the countries that compose the Jami and Kashmfr territories are 
governed from it. The position of Jamd, with relation to the whole ex- 
tent of the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous of them, and its 
still greater distance from the northern and eastern portions, renders it 
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inconvenient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. The adiitions to the original principality of Jama having 
been made to it in every direction but that of the Panjéb, the capital bas 
at last been left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 


The town is built upon the summit of the first. wooded sloping ridge 
that rises from the plains of the Panjéb, at the place where it is divided 
by a narrow ravine, which allows an exit to the Taw{ river on its way to 
its junction with the Chen&b. The town lies upon the right bank of the 
ravine, at an elevation of about 150 feet above the bed of the river; and 
the white buildings of the place and of the numerous temples, with their 
gilded domes, are seen glistening in the sun from a great distance in 
the plains. 

The road from Jami to Srinagar crosses the Banih&) pass, the distance 
being about 163 miles, divided into eleven marches; the last 83 miles 
between Islamabad and the capital may be accomplished by water. 


There is a regular postal establishment of runners in operation along 
this route, the time occupied in the transmiegion of letters between Jami 
and Srinagar being about forty-eight hours; emergent despatches are 
forwarded by pony express, which covers the distance in twenty-six hours ; 
the line is extended from Jamt to Sialkét: a telegraph wire now connects 
Jam4 with Sialkét and also with Srinagar ; expresses therefore are seldom 
necessary. (Wingate.) 

The Tawi is usually about 100 yarde wide, and is fordable when 
the waters are not in flood, but during the rains it is subject to 
freshets, when the river rises yery suddenly, and is transformed into a 
mighty torrent, about 300 yards in breadth, at the ferry which is situated 
just below the Bao Fort and the city. A bridge of boats connects the 
town with the Sialkdt road. In heavy floods it is more or less carried 
away and at such times boats are unable to cross, the only communication 
being carried on by means of masaks or inflated skins, which the natives 
use with great dexterity, conveying travellers across in perfect safety on 
a bed lashed to two large buffalo or xé/gtat skins. To avoid the bridge 
toll, foot-passengers still prefer to wade when possible. (Wingate.) 

To reach the town after crossing the Tawi river, we have to pase through 
a copse, beyond which we find ourselves at the principal gate, placed at the 
top of a short but steep ascent. The bullock-carts, that up to this point 
have been the great means of goods traffic, are left here, and their contents 
are brought into the city, mostly on men’s backs. A diversion has now 
been made to the right, up which it is possible to take carts, and a good 
carriage-road is now under construction, up to the palace. (Wixgate.) 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writera whose business it is to report 
arrivals, and custom-house messengers, After passing this entrance, in 
doing which we come on to a plateau, we advance on more level ground 
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along a wide street or bazar, which gives the promise of a comfortably-built 
town; but a little farther, and one becomes lost in a maze of narrow streets 
and lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The way is 
crowded and business brisk, and most of the people have a well-to-do 
look. A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings us to the centre of 
interest of the place, an open, irregular square, called the mandi, or public 
place. The mandi is the spot where all the busmess of government is 
done ; it is entirely surrounded by government buildings. On three sides 
are public offices, built wit considerable taste ; their lower stories have a 
line of arches that suit the native practice of doing business half out of 
doors. The farther side of the square has a nearly similar building, where 
the mahardja holds his ordinary daily darbér or court. Behind this is seen 
the more lofty pile of the inner palace. The area of Jamdé is about a 
square mile, The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff or steep slope 
that overhangs the river-bed. 


The houses in the city are built principally of round stones and mud ; 
they are single-storied, and have flat roofs; ‘some, however, in the upper 
portion of the town are of brick, and have been built by the court people 
or by the richer merchants of the place. Then at one edge of the town, 
in a picturesque situation overlooking the river-valley, is the house used 
by the Resident, and near it are a dal bungalow and a few other houses, 
The convex-carved spires of the Hindu temples are conspicuous objects ; the 
principal one, in the lower part of. the town, is a plain but fine, well- 
proportioned building; and in the same quadrangle with it is a smaller 
giltedomed temple, built in memory of Mahardja Guléb Singh. New 
temples arise; of late years several have been built: one of these has been 
erevted by the chief minister, As one approaches Jamé through the 
plain, its tall spire and gilt pinnacles eateh \the eye from afar, the most re- 
markable building being the « Ajaib Ghur” or “ Hall of wonders,” built 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To the west of the town is the parade ground, an open grassy plain, on 
the north of which, surrounded by a bigh wall, is situated the magazine 
and military stores, 

The garrison of Jami musters about two thousand strong; with the 
exception of about two hundred artillery and cavalry, it is composed entirely 
of infantry. 

To the west of the parade ground and town, on the edge of the jungle 
and ravine, is another strip of wall with bastions at intervals ; quarters for 
a regiment of infantry are built along its inner side ; this wall apparently 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 

Near the palace are workshops with iron foundry and other appliances. 

Jaint is not well supplied with water, except during the rainy season, 
when the numerous tanks and pools fill; at other times the inhabitants have 
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recourse to the river, and to two wells in a ravine close to its bank, one of 
which is appropriated to the Muhammadans and the other to the Hindis; 
the quality of the water in these wells is said to be bad. 


An annual fair has lately been establishcd at Jamé; it commences on 
the 20th November, and His Highness the Maharaja encourages trade by 
offering prizes for the best goods exhibited. During the continuance of 
the fair the customs duties are likewise reduced to half the ordinary rates. 


Jami now contains the State mint, which has been removed from 
Srinagar. The stamping is effected by machinery driven by steam-power ; 
with this exception all the other processes are dependent on hand labour. 
From an inspection of the coins struck, it is evident that the dies used are 
not identical; the difference probably arises from each die being separately 
cut by hand, instead of being moulded from that first made. 


On the east side of the town, overlooking the river and vis-d-yie to the 
Bao fort, there is a large house built by the late mahardja for the accom 
modation of his European’ guests. It has recently been set aside as a 
dwelling place for the Resident, who has to occasionally stay at Jami; it 
contains two yeception-rooms and four bed-rooms ; in the sam” enclosure are 
two small houses, which visitors are permitted to occupy. There is also 
a fairly good dik bungalow for ordinary travellers. On the left bank of 
the Tawi, near the ferry, there is a brick saréi sheltering about one 
hundred and fifty persons. | From this saréi a path leads through the 
jungles to the north, towards the Bao Port; the stony bed of a torrent 
has to be crossed, and the path leads up the steep bank to the village 
of Bao, which lies to the east of the fort; it consists of about fifty 
mud-built houses with flat roofs, and contains one or two banias’ 
shops. About the village there are patches of cultivation surrounded 
with walls made of piled stones, The village stands on somewhat higher 
ground than the fort, separated from it by an open space of about 
150 yards. The fort is situated at the extremity of the ridge about 150 
feet above the level of the river; it is an oblong, the north and south 
faces measuring about 150 yards, and the east and west about 100 yards; 
on the north and west it overhangs the steep banks of the river, which are 
covered with jungle; on the east and south sides it is protected by a 
ditch about 35 feet broad and 20 feet deep, by the edge of which there 
is a wall of boulders about 5 feet high; the entrance is on the south 
side, where the ditch is crossed by a temporary bridge. The fort is built 
of dressed stone, and the walls, which are about 85 feet high, are 
pierced for musketry, but would not appear to be substantial enough to bear 
artillery ; there is a flanking tower at each corner and in the middle of 
each face, except on the east side. The garrison is said to be supplied 
with water from wells within the fort. About 100 yards from the south 
side, on the edge of the glacis, there is a stone building used as a store- 
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house for grain. As has been remarked, the village, which would afford 
secure cover to an attacking force, lies on rather higher ground than the 
fort; but it is nut otherwise commanded by any heighte at a nearer dis- 
tunce than about a mile. The fort is connected with the town by a tele- 
graph wire, 

The town of Jamé was at the zenith of its prosperity about the year 
1775, in the reign of Ranjit Dehd, the eighty-first in a long line of Rajpat 
princes who trace their descent from Dalip, the younger of the Bagja heroes 
who migrated to Jama from the hereditary estates of the family near 
Oudh, about the year 527 B.C. Shortly before Raja Ranjit Dehi’s 
death, the town of Jami is stated to have increased to about 34 miles 
in circumference, with a population of about 150,000 souls, It was then 
considered an opulent, flourishing, and promising place, having for its 
residents numerous wealthy men from the Panjab. The building of the 
present palace of Jami was commenced in this reign. The Bhow section 
of the reigning family established itself on the opposite bank of the river, 
and carried on a long and bloody war with its neighbours and kinemen, 
the Jamwalle. The fort of Bao was commenced by Guldb Dehi in the 
beginning of Drupe Dehi’s reign, and ultimately finished by Réja Ranjit 
Dehi, who not only pacified his inimical brethren, but ultimately reduced 
them to a state of submission. 

Jami, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and other business, 
is not usually liked by natives as a place to live in. Water is either obtaine 
able from the tanks, and this is not) really fit for drinking, or has to be 
fetched from the river below. Fuel is dear from the strict preservation of 
the forest. (Hiigel—Vigne —Smyth—Hervey—G irdlestone— Drew.) 


JANGALWAR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 34’, Elev, 4,100’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chendb, on the Jami-Kishtwér route. 


JANOTA—Lat. 33° 7’. Long. 75° 85’, Elev. 
A village in Badrawar, containing sixteen houses, which are scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, 
opposite Doda. The inhabitants are Hindds of the Thakur class. 


JARAL— 
A caste of Hindi Rajputs. The desiguation is also used by the Muham- 
madans (Chibhalfs), (Dr: v.) 


JARVA TSO—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 75° 30°, Elev. 
A small lake near the village of Katstira in Baltistén, in the Indus valley, 
It is some three quarters of a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad. To 
this lake there is no inlet of water, except a little waste from the irrigation 
and on one side a spring: there is also no visible outlet ; its waters fall in 
winter and rise in summer, bul to no great extent. That part of a moraine 
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which bounds the lake towards the mountain-side is a great, steep bank 
made up of masses of rock, of gneiss, or of schist, piled up to a height 
of 350 or 400 feet ; the pieces of rock composing it are large, The water 
of the lake is beautifully clear. (Drew.) 


JASMIRGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort cf the Jasrota zilla, sitated between the Tarna and Bey nalas. 
It is an old site, but was chiefly built by Raja Lal Deo (between A.D. 
1814 and 1830), and put into thorough repair and strengthened by Rajé 
Hira Singh. At the same time the village was removed toh new site 
about a mile distant, called Hiranagar. The fort is a large square building, 
with broken ground in the vicinity, and only slightly higher than the 
neighbouring hillocks. It has one large gateway facing south, and within, 
the space is empty, except for a row of dwelling-huts and store-rooms under 
the rampart all round, except on the east side. The place is falling out of 
repair. Two small brass cannon are kept. At the north-east corner is a 
very deep and fine well, built throughout of brick and said to have a good 
supply of water. The fort is built- of brick, It is occupied by a guard of 
about fifteen men. (H’ingate.) 

JASROTA—Lat, Long. Elev, 
A district in the Jami province, lying immediately west of the Ravi, 
and between the plains of the Panjab and the Ramnagar district. In the 
census of 1873 it was computed to have a population of 73,354, composed 
of 68,279 Hindds, 10,243 Muhammadans, and 4,832 of various castes, 
The district comprises the tahsils of Jasmirgarh, ‘Kathua, and Basuoli. 
(Drew.) 

JASROTA—Lat. 82° 29'. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
The head-quarters of the district ofthe same name, lying to the south of 
the province of Jami. It is built on a bill, on the right bank of the Wuj 
stream, an affluent of the Ravi. The situation of Jasrota is much more 
romantic than the place itself. The hill on which the raja’s house is situ. 
ated is ornamented with four small towers; a huge irregular arch leads to 
the paltry bazdr and to the rdja’s residence. Not far from the place is a 
chalybeate spring, having a disagreeable taste of iron. Hiigel states 
that at 7 a.m. its temperature was 60°, while that of the air was only 56°, 
(Hiiget.) 

JAT— 
A caste. There are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhdl; the Jat is 
the prevailing cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rarely in 
Dagar. (Drew.) 

JAT GALI—Lat. 33° 12’, Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
A village said to contain four houses inhabited by Hindis ; it is situaved 
6 kos to the south-east of Rambau, on the road towards Deda. 
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JATTI—Lat, 33° 9. Long. 75° 32', Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, lying above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
close to its junction with the Chandra Bhéga. It contains three houses 
inhabited by Hindis, and is surrounded by cultivation. 


JAUBYOR—Lat. 83° 55’. Long. 75° 3', Elev, 
A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about three-quarters of 
a mile west of Awdntipir, of which place it may be considered to form a 
part. One of the celebrated temple ruins is situated close to it. 


JENKER— Lat. 82° 33’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Bagaoli district, situated on the crest of the 
hill a few miles north of that town, to the west of the path leading towards 
Badrawaér. It is inhabited exclusively by Hindus, 
This village is held in jagir by Jawala Sahai. 


JETTI—Lat 34° 13', Long..74°. 4", Elev. 
The name of the ravine on,the east side of. the Tatmari Gali, between the 
Hamal pargana and Karnao valley; the stream which flows through it 
forms the source of the Marwar river, | (Mfontgomerie.) 


JEZAN—Lat. 38° 10’, Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 
A village consisting of four houses surrounded by a patch of cultivation ; 
it lies a few miles west of Doda, below the path leading towards Bagu. 


JHELUM— 
The Jhelum river takes its name from the town of Jhelum, in the Panjab, 
beneath which it flows. In Kashmir it is called Bedat, a contraction of the 
Sanscrit Vitasta, which the Greeks slightly altered to Hydaspes. 

The Jhelum drains the whole valley of Kashmir, and the reputed sources 
of its principal feeders are all esteemed holy. The river may be considered 
to be formed near the village of Kanabal, just north-west of Islamabad, 
where its headwaters, the Arpat from the north-east, and the Bring and 
Sadndran from the south-east, unite. Two or three miles north of Islamabad 
the Jhelum receives the Lidar, which rises in the snows north of the Shisha 
Nag, and which contributes a volume of water scarcely inferior to that of 
the Jhelum. 

A few miles north of Bij Behdra it receives the united waters of the 
Veshai and Rembidra rivers, both of which flow down from the Panjél 
mountains, the former stream rising in the holy fount of Konea Nag and 
the latter in the Nandan Sar and Bhdg Sar. 

At Srinagar it receives the Didh Gauga stream, which also rises in the 
Panjél range. Below the city of Srinagar, at the village of Shddipur, it 
is joined on the right bank by the Sind, which is the largest of all its tri- 
butaries in the valley. Besides these it is fed by numerous smaller streama 
and mountain torrents, and its waters communicate with those of the Dal 
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Anchar, and Manas Bal lakes, From its junction with the Sind river the 
Jhelum continues its north-westerly course to the Wular lake, which it 
leaves above the town of Sopir, and then flows on in a south-westerly 
direction to Baramila, receiving midway the waters of the Pohra river, the 
drainage of the north end of the Kashmir valley. 

The whole length of the Jhelum from its source to Baramila is 150 miles. 

Here it leaves the Kashmir valley by a narrow gorge, and after a course 
of 190 miles more through the hills it reaches the plains near Jhelum, 

The whole mountain course of the Jhelum from beyond Verndg to 
Mangia is 380 miles, and its fall is about 8,000 feet, or 21 per mile. 

From the hills to its junction with the Chendb, between Jhung and Uch, 
its general direction is south-westerly, and its length about 240 miles, Its 
whole length from its source to its confluence with the Chendb is therefore 
about 620 miles, 

From Baramitla to Mozafarabad the Jhelum, which is here called simply 
the Dariya, pursues a westerly. course for.80 miles. 

The total fall between these places is 2,800 feet, or 35 feet per mile, 
and the character of the rivet: entirely changes from a placid and sluggish 
stream to a roaring torrent. 

At Mozafarabdd the Kishan Ganga (a large river from the snowy 
mountains to the north) falls into the Jhelum, Its water is always cool 
and good for drinking. (Plowden.) 

Below Mozafarabad, the Jhelum sweeps suddenly round to the south, and, 
after receiving at Rora the Kanara or Nainsik river, continues the same 
course to the town of Jhelum, a distance of 140 miles. ‘The road between 
Srinagar and Mari crosses it by an iron bridge suspended between masonry 
piers, near the village of Kohala, where there is likewise a ferry. The fall 
in this part of the river is 1,400 feet, or 10 feet per mile. 

Breadth.—At Islamabéd the breadth of the stream is 120 feet, with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet 3 inches. 

Tn its course through the city of Srinagar, the channel of the river is 
narrowed to 250 and even to 200 feet, with a varying depth of from 6 to 
12 feet. 

Banks.—In the Minadwar district the Jhelum flows often between steep, 
rocky banks, several hundred feet high ; anon it reaches a spot where a ravine 
coming down makes its margin accessible ; again for a time more gradual 
slopes, or smaller cliffs that edge some plateau, form its banks; still again it 
comes between high cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round loftier 
promontories, such neurly-isolated spots being often crowned with a fort, ns 
where Rémkdt and Mangla stand; then, at last, it debouches into the plain, 
where it js bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread out and divide, 
to form islands with its ever-varying channels, and otherwise disport itself 
as a river delighted to have escaped from the mountains that restrained it, 
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In the Kashmir valley the immediate banks of the stream are level and 
unvaried ; their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is 
low, as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at that 
time there is two or three days’ rain, the additional volume of water is 
enough to make the river overflow. Against this the bank is all along 
artificially raised a few feet, but a heavy and continuous fall of rain will 
make the river overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause considerable damage to the crops over an area of 
many square miles. At Rora the banks overhang the river in high verti- 
cal precipices and are at least 150 yards apart. 

At Thandali the ground forms a low, flat, semicircular reach, but little 
raised above the channel of the river, whilst the opposite (right) bank 
shelves precipitously to the water’s edge. 

Navigation.-From Islamabéd to Baramtila the river is navigable 
throughout its entire course, about 60 miles, except in eeasons of unusual 
drought; and its waters teem with fish. The fall is only 400 feet in 120 
miles, or 3°33 feet per mile; and the average rate of the current is about 
14 miles per hour, or even less, 

The river is much used for navigation ; it is the great highway of Kash- 
mir. The goods that come from India by the Jamé road, over the Banihal 
pass, are brought by land carriage—by coolies, ponies, or bullocks, as it may 
be, as far as Kanabal; thence boats take them to Srinagar, The boats float 
down the stream at the rate of 14 to 2 miles an hour, 

Below Baramila the river is not navigable till it reaches the plain. 

Volume.—The stream is in places very sluggish, and the surface of the 
water covered with the green slime ¢ommon to staguant pools. In December, 
Moorcroft found the river 210 feet broad, with a mean depth of 9 feet 
and a velocity of 2,400 feet per hour, or of 0°6666 feet per second, which 
gives a discharge of 1,150 cubic feet per second. At Sumbal, below the 
junction of the Sind river, the average depth of the water is about 14 
feet. On the 16th December, Trebeck found the depth of water from one 
to three fathoms. Assuming 12 feet as the average depth in Decem- 
ber, and the rate of the current at 2,400 feet per hour (the same as at 
Srinagar), the winter discharge of the united streams of the Jhelum and 
Sind rivers will be 2,480 eubie feet. 

At Baramila the discharge is probably not more, as the waters of the 
Pohru river may be supposed to supply the great loss by evaporation on the 
Woular lake. 

The total discharge of the Jhelum below Mozafarabéd has been calcu- 
Inted to be 8,500 cubic feet per second. 

The discharge of the Jhelum, as it enters the plains, has been estimated 
at 4,000 cubic feet. 

Valley. —By the banks of the river a flat plain lies, extending along the 
north-eastern side of the Kashmir valley from Islumabdd north-westward 
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for more than 60 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 15 miles. 
The levels are 5,400 feet at Kanabal and Islamabéd, 5,235 feet at Srina- 
gar, and 5,180 feet at the furthest point by the shore of the Wular lake; 
these show a fall of 165 feet in the first 80 miles, and 55 feet only in the 
next 24 miles ; to the eye if is a complete level, but it does, in truth, slope in 
the general direction of the river, which flows to an extent corresponding to 
the fall of the river. The flat is just like the alluvial flats that make the 
meadow-lands by the side of onr English streams; its surface has been 
formed, as theirs has been, by deposition of sediment on the water over- 
flowing at food-time ; here, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but 
has to a great extent been brought under the plough. The plain ia nar- 
rowest 10 or 12 miles below Islamabad; about Srinagar and beyond it is 
wide. In this last part great portions of the flat area marsh covered with 
water in spring and summer, and left dry in winter. Other portions are 
more permanently covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west ex- 
tremity of the 50 miles of length there is a large expanse of water called 
the Wular lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

A few miles above Srinagar, on theleft bank, is a: low marsh called 
Shalin, fed by mountain streams, Another tract of water is the Dal lake. 
Farther down on the left bank, the streams fall into marshy expanses that 
uve not permanently covered with water, /These marghes are separated by an 
artificial bunk from the river, but eertain channels themselves banked for 
some distances allow of communication between. Small villages are seen 
on little pieces of ground, slightly above the level of the marsh, whose in« 
habitants get their living as much from the water as from the land round, 
In winter a great deal of the land becomes dry and affords some pasture. 
The river continues on, embanked. Various portions of grounds of the low 
marsh level have been recovered by embanking. Deposition of silt is also 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, and to 
earry the channel of the river farther and farther out into the Wular Jake, 
with which these marshes communicate. A mile or two below the Wular 
lake is the town of Sopir. The river goes on, winding through a flat 
country like that above Srinagar, and at about 18 miles from the lake the 
stream reaches Baramdla, where the gorge begius and the character of the 
river immediately changes. 

From Baramila to Mozafarabdéd, adistance of 80 miles, the valley is 
narrow and confined by the spurs of two mountain ranges. On the north 
ig the Kaj Nag. On the south is a ridge which starts from the Panjab 
range at Gulmarg and continues for some 60 miles, along a great part of 
which its height is from 9,000 to 12,000 feet; it extends, narrowing, to the 
sharp bend of the river at Mozafarabdd. There is a road along each side 
of the valley. The first 25 miles of the gorge is through extremely 
fine scenery, of wooded mountain-slopes, broken by cliff-surfuces, that rise to 
great heights above the path. Some of the forest is of deodar, of which 
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much has been felled to be sent down the stream to Jhelum, for use in the 
Panjab, Villages are met with at intervals; after Baramila the houses are 
no longer of the fashion of Kashmir, but are flat-roofed. People of the 
Kashmiri race extend about one day’s march down the valley, and after 
them one comes to the tribes called Kakké and Bambé. The villages are 
upon alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river: on these 
plateaus, too, is a great deal of rice cultivation. 

The temperature of the valley below Baramila is much higher than in 
the Kashmir valley, from the hills running up at so steep an angle on both 
sides, Up the lateral streams are some rich and fertile valleys, with small 
scattered villages in them. The chief wealth of the inhabitants are their 
buffaloes. The pasturage in the adjoining hills being very rich, they make 
large quantities of butter and ghi. 

At Kohala the stream flows in a deep and narrow passage. Between 
Mozafarabéd and Kobéla the heat is insupportable,—full as the little 
hollows are with rice cultivation, and»shut in on all sides by mountains. 
Dr. Bellew, marching from *Kohdla!to.Mozafarabéd, thus describes the 
valley :— 

“ From Kohala to Chikar onr route Jay through the narrow winding pass of the river 
Jhelum, over av uninterrupted talus strip, cut at intervals by deep ravines, through which 
pour the torrent feeders of the main stream below. On its shelving slopes are terraced 
flats of rice and maize cultivation, and the homesteads of its peasantry surrounded by their 
orchards and hedges. Between these occupied plots, the general surface of the uneven 
tract is set. with a more or less abundant brushwood jungle, Above this river-bank tract 
tho hills slope away to lofty peake, presanting, in infinite variety of surface, a vast 
extent of uniformly verdant pasture, which (broken by neither rock nor forest) spreads up 
their sides to the highest summits. At Chikar we left this tame scene, and passed on to a 
wooded region, the pine and cedar forests. of which vie in magnificence with the Majeatic 
heights they clothe.” 

Bridges.—There are two iron bridges;viz., at Domel a new cantilever 
bridge, at Kohdla a suspension bridge. 

The following Addd? bridges exist :—~ 











Nutnber. Names, toe aay " BAe at oP eater 
1 | Kanabal. ‘ . ‘i . 66 12 1 4h 
2 | Bij Behdra . * . 100 17 3 6 
3 | Pamptr ‘ ‘ A . 132 14 4 64 
4 |, /Amfri Kadal, . 134 20 5 
6 |%{ Hubba Kadal ,. ’ . 27 24 3 
6 )&\ Fateh F . . . 88 17 3 
7 |-6 4 Zaina : . . . 96 24 3 16 
8 Ia | Haili A ‘ e . 82 17 3 
9 (a ( Naya : Fi ‘ yi 76 18 3 

10 Sutfa ’ * 7 . 110 19 4 

11 | Sumbal . . . . . 112 16 4 16 
12 |Soptr . . = Fe 7 214 16 3 28 
13° | Baramdla 7 e - F 146 16 6 24 
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Above Uri the Jhelum has once been spanned by a stone bridge thrown 
across a very narrow part from cliff to cliff; but te judge from the lowness 
of the remaining portions of the abutments, the bridge must have been 
swept away by the very first extraordinary rise of the river. Opposite Uri 
the river is now crossed by a suspension bridge of leather ropes. Above 
Hattian there is a second suspension bridge, of twisted leather ropes, 2584 
feet in length ; and a third near MozafarabAd, just above the junction of 
the Kishan Ganga. There is a zara bridge at Rora. 

Pioods.——The Jhelum is liable to flood on the melting of the snows, and 
if heavy and continuous rain comes at the same time, the river overflows 
its banks and destroys many square miles of crops. The flooding extends 
down to Srinagar: the water, however, does not enter its streets, for the whole 
space occupied by the city is made ground, being raised some feet above the 
natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries. The environs, 
however, suffer from the flood; the part where the English visitors dwell 
is sometimes covered, the bank constructed to defend it may give way or be 
overtopped, Drew has known 6) feet of water above the plain behind the 
visitors’ houses. 

Various descriptions of bridges.—Nara—a kind of rope-bridge. A single 
cord stretched across from bank to bank, and secured on either side to 
some projecting rock or firmly-set tree. The cord is furnished with a 
loop cradle, which is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This last 
forms the upper part of the cradle, which, when once adjusted, is irremov- 
able from the cord, though it slides freely backwards and forwards on it by 
shaking the cord. Dr. Bellew describes the passage of a man by one of 
these bridges :— 

“He cautiously stepped down to the edge of the rock, pulled the cradle to him, 
seated himself in the loop, the ‘sides of its single cord passing between his flank 
and arm on each side, and pushing off from the bank, at once shot half-way across; ond 
now commenced the exciting part of the passage. In the outset the cradle with its 
fr “zht slid down the slope of the cord with rapidity and ease; but midway was brought 
to » stand-still in the sag produced by its weight. The man rested a moment to allow 
t} vibration of the cord to ccase, and then commenced to finish his transit. This he 
dic by seizing the cord with both hands, aud propelling himself forward by a sudden jerk 
of the legs, grabbing it a foot or two in advance; and so on by a repetition of this process 
he worked his way up the slope to the other bank, The cord is nothing but a close, 
thick, and strong twiet of along climbing plant mixed with the straight twigs of a 
species of indigofera; but the cradle and chore fastenings are of raw hide in addition,” 

These bridges are only used where the banks are very steep and the 
stretch across not very wide. They require repair every year, but are very 
strong and capable of crossing horses and sheep, which are, for the purpose, 
slung in the cradle as usual, and let gently down one slope by paying out 
a rope attached to it, and hauled up the other by a similar arrange- 
ment. 

The jdila bridge consists cf three ropes stretched across the stream, at 
a central height of & or 10 feet, between two buttress piers, built up of loose 
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boulders and brushwood faggots, at the ends of the current; Each pier 
slopes as a causeway on the land side, and drops as a wall towards the water, 
whilst in its substance are imbedded several strong upright posts as sup- 
ports for the bridge ropes. These ropes are disposed across from side to 
side in the form of a triangle, so that a cross section would mark the points 
of a capital V, thus,—two parallel ropes forming the upper plane and a 
central one the lower plane, This disposition is maintained throughout the 
stretch by large V-shaped prongs of wood, which, at intervals of 4 or 
5 yards, are secured in position above and below by thongs of raw hide, 
and further strengthened above by a cording which is passed across be- 
tiveen the two upper points where they are fixed to those ropes. 

When, with a bridge of large span, there is a high wind, traffic is some- 
times stopped. Drew says the greatest span of a bridge of this sort that 
he knew is about 300 feet. Four-footed beasts cannot cross these bridges, 
Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years. 

The kadal bridge.—These , bridges are all made of deodar wood, upon 
the same plan, and are constructed in the following manner: A triangular 
space, with its apex streamwards, is formed in the bed of the river by strong 
stakes, which are well driven down, and covered with planks on the outside, 
to a height of about 8 feet; this space is then filled with heavy stones, 
and forms the foundation of the pier. Each pier consists of alternate layers 
of deodar trunks, The trunks are, placed about a foot apart, and each suc» 
ceeding layer is broader than the previous one, and laid at right angles to 
it. The trunks are fastened together at their ends by strong wooden pegs. 
The piers are united by long and very stout. deodar trunks, which stretch 
across from one to another, and which are laid about 2 feet apart. The 
platform consists of rough planks or slender poles, which are closely laid 
across the trunks which connect the piers, and fastened at each end by 
wooden pegs. In some cases over the platforin there is a coating of grass 
and earth, and a railing on each side, but often there is neither. 

This kind of bridge is very strong and durable, despite its rickety con- 
struction. 

The timber, being cedar, is very durable, and accidents rarely ocenr, 
owing to the elasticity of the construction, and the outlet afforded to 
sudden floods through the many passages in the substance of the piers. 
Dr. Bellew witnessed the behaviour of these bridges in the inundation of 
1869, and though they were nearly swamped by the flood, none of them 
gave way. 

The shindz, which is commonly used'on the Indus and other rivers 
of the Panjab, is merely an inflated hide either of the ox or goat, Each 
skin is inflated by blowing through a wooden vent fixed in one of the fore- 
lees of the hide, and closed by a wooden plug of the same material. The 
little float thus formed is then held on the side of the stream till the'rider, 
striding across it, passes each leg through a loop of strapping hanging 
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like a stirrup-leather on each side, aud holding each vent plug in either 
hand, lays his chest upon the hide and plunges out into the current, pad- 
dling with arms and legs as in the act of swimming. Much dexterity and 
skill are required in the proper management of these wonderful little floats 
to prevent a sudden capsize. 


JHOLA— 
A deseviption of bridge. (See “ Juztum”.) 
JHUNG—Lat, 38° 12’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 


A large village in Naoshera, situated about a mile north of Mirpér, by the 
path leading towards Chaomuk. There are about eighty houses in this 
village, which is a very green spot in the arid plain ; it contains, it is said, 
as many as thirty-two wells, which never dry. 


JING—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 78° 4:1’. Elev. 
A village situated on ihe top of the spur many hundred feet above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the juuction of the Urshi 
stream, It lies above the path between Balagran and Mandal. 


JINGHANO—Lat. 32° 53’. Long. 75° 13", Elev. 
A neat village in the province of Jami, situated near the left bank of the 
Tawf, at the south-east end of the plain which extends from the Chendb at 
Rias{. There is a castle built on the steep bank of a ravine above the 
village. (Vagzne.) 

JINRALI—Lat, 82° 36’, Long. 75°.51’, Elev, 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 12 miles north of 
that town, on the road towards Badrawar. The houses, which are much 
scattered, are surrounded by cultivation. There is a daoli of clear cool 
water, shaded by trees, on the side of the;path. 


Ji0R— 
A Dogra caste. They are the carriers, called kahdérs in the plains, whose 
occupations are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palan- 
kin, and the management of flour-mills worked by water, (Lrew.) 
JULAHS— 
Weavers, who form a large proportion of the Mubammadans of Jam4, so 
munch so, that one ward of the town is called the “ weavers’ quarter.” In 
all probability they are descendants of the older Hindi inhabitants of the 


country who have, at different times, been converted to Muhammadanism. 
(Drew.) 


JURA—Lat. 84° 30’, Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, between Darral and Béran, The fields extend for a considerable 
distance along the river-bank, There are a few fruit and other trees 
about the village, which contains twenty houses; among the inbabitanta 
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are a carpenterand a blacksmith. A stream flows down through the north 
end of the village, irrigating the rice-fields. 


JURNIAL-~~Lat. 84° 35’. Long. 75° 3’, Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated at the edge of the forest on the slopes 
of the mountain above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
erossed by a rope suspension bridge, about midway between this village 
and Mazakoi, which lies above it on the same side of the river. 

Jurnial contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited by zamindars, a 
milla, and a shepherd. The hill-sides above the village are extensively 
cultivated, and below it, to the north-west, a grassy plain extends along 
the river-bank. 


JUTIAL—Lat, 35° 54’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 5,800’, 
A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley, 2 miles east of the Gilgit fort. 
It only contains about sixteen houses, out it overlooks the whole of 
Gilgit and would be a good site-for-eantoning troops. It gets its water 
from the Khomar ala. There ave-seyeral water-mills at Jutidl. 
(Barrow,) 


JUTIPUR—Lat, 33° 41’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
The place where the successful action was fought on the 5th July 1819, 
which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs; it is distant about 1 sos from Shu- 
pion, and is probably identical with the Chotiptira of the map, lat. 38° 41’, 
long, 74° 5u’, 
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KABHI—Lat. 38° 10, Long. 74° 59’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Chenab, some miles north-east 
of Riasf. At this place, where the river is deep, tranquil, rather rapid, and 
about 200 yards wide, there is a rope bridge. Horses may be driven into 
the stream and crossed in safety. (Vtgze.) 


KABUTAR KHANA—Lat. 34° 20’, Long. 78° 18’. — Elev, 
A camping ground on the winter route to Yarkand by the Karakoram pasa 
on the left bank of the Shyok, between Chang Jungle and Dong-ay lak, 
and just above the junction of the Changchenmo river, 


KACHGUL-— 


A stream which forms the principal source of the Ramchii river. It rises 
on the slopes of the Panja] range, on the east side of the Choti Gali and 
Chitta Pani passes; the road leading towards those passes lies along the 
bank of the stream. (A/dgood.) 


KACHI PIR—Lat. 85° 33’, Long, 75° 22’, Elev. 

A pass on the Skardd-Rondd road vid the left bank of the Indus. The 
ascent is steep on both sides, especially on the Rondd side, the road being 
very bad, The road lies over a spur from the Suliman peak, the path by 
the Indus being nearly impassable. The pass opens in the beginning of 
April, when there is much snow, and it is said to be dangerous owing to 
the steepness of the side slopes. On the 19th June 1888, there was still a 
little snow on the pass, (Aymer.) 


KACHIL—=Lat. 34° 46’, Long. 74° 18’, Flev. 10,800’, approx. 
A pass on the road from Sharidi in the Kishan Ganga valley to Kroras 
and the Loléb, It lies at the head of the small stream which joins the 
Kishan Ganga at Sharidi. It is constantly used by Jaden animals, but is 
very difficult, for both ascent and descent are very steep. The Kachil 
valley is only. inhabited during the summer months by a few Gijars, 
There is a pleasant camping place in it op this route. (Aylmer) 

KACHNAMBAL—Lat, 34° 17’, Long. 74° 55’, Elev, 


A village in the Lar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kanknai 
stream, at the western end of the Sind valley. 


KAD— 
The name of a stream which rises on the mountains at the north-west end 
of the Basaoli district, and flows in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
Siowa in lat, 32° 41’, long. 75° 51’, below the village of Beakan, Just 
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above the junction, it is crossed by a bridge on the path between Basaoli 
and Badrawar. 


KADAL— 
A description of bridge. (See “ Juetum.” ) 


KAFI DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,500’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, three marches 
east of Guibashem. (Montgomerie.) 


KAG—DLat. 34°. Long. 74° 34’, Eley. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, very prettily situated on the sloping 
ground at the foot of lofty pine-clad hills, due east of the Lal Khan-ki- 
Garhi, It commands a fine view of the Keshmir valley and the Wular 
lake in the distance. 

Vigne states that this village is probably the ancient Khégi mentioned 
in the annals of Kashmir as containing a.spriug from which the old Hindd 
kings used sometimes to send for the water they drank, The spring, which 
is now called the Gunj Nég, lies about # quarter of a mile to the south of 
the village ; it is enclosed by a tank of rough stones, and the water, which 
is pure and cold, has a curious effect, bubbling up in numerous places 
through the sandy bottom. The natives assert that in winter the water 
becomes warm, and Vigne refers to a warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
From the traces of carvingon many of. the stones lying about, it would 
appear probable that this was anciently the site of a Hindi temple. The 
materials for building a temple were, it is said, collected some years ago by 
tahsildar diwan Nursing Dial, and now lie in a beap near the spring, but 
on being transferred to another district he relinquished his intention. 


KAGANI— 
A kind of edifice common in Ladék, generally placed at the entrance to 
villages and houses, the way leading beneath. Constructed of brick, 
plastered over, and painted. (Drew.) 


KAHAR— 
A Dogra caste; carriers, (See “ Jitr,” ) 

KAHNPUR—Lat. 88° 48’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village in Kashmir, 12 miles south of Srinagar, on the Jamé-Srinagar 
route. 

KAHUTA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 


A mountain in the range which divides the Zainagir pargana from the 
Lolab valley. Between it and the Sharibal peak to the north-west there 
is a grazing ground for 500 or 6U0 sheep for six months; but more than 
that number go there annually for a shorter period. (MMontgomerie,) 
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KAHUTA—Lat. 33° 53’, Long. 74° 9. Elev. 
A small village about 10 miles north of Panch, on the path towards the 
Haji Pir. 1t contains about forty huts, and is situated at the foot of 
the range of hills which bound a rich plateau about 200 feet above the 
right bank of the Bitarh, 
There is a bungalow for travellers in the open fields below the village: 
Coolies and supplies are procurable. (Figne—Zuce.) 


KATLA—Lat, 33° 7’. Long. 75° 38’. Elev, 
A small village in Badrawdr, containing four houses inhabited by Hindis ; 
it is surrounded with cultivation, and lies high above the right bank of the 
Neri, about 3 miles from its junction with the Chandra Bhféga, 


KAILAS—(Ice Mountain) or Gangri range of mountains, runs through the 
midst of Western Tibet, along the right bank of the Indus, to the junction 
of the Shyok. 

The general direction is from south-east to north-west. The average 
height of the passes over it.ie_17,000 feet, so the general elevation of the 
range may be estimated at not less than 20,000 feet. The snow line is at 
about 19,000 feet on the southern and 18,500 on the northern face. 
Cunningham calls this the Kailas range, after the Kailas peak (Kailas Par- 
hat, 22,000 feet), which is situated northof the Manasa Rowara and Rakas Tat 
lakes, and says that the range extends “in one unbroken line from the souree 
of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok.”’ Drew denies that this is one 
unbroken chain of mountains, and what he calls the “ Léh Range,” extends 
from the junction of the Hanlé stream north-west to the junction of the 
Shyok, a distance of 220 ‘miles. ‘The geological structure of this 
range is chiefly clay, slate, gneiss, and granite. Near Léh it is wholly of 
granite, of a very coarse texture,” The principal passes are Tsaka La, 
'Thato La, Chang La, Waris La, Digar ua, Khaédung La, Thaglasg6 La, and 
Chérbat La, (Cunningham.) 

KAILGAN ROCKS—Lat. 38° 51’. Long. 75° 59’, Elev. 
These rocks lie in the valley of the Farriabddi stream, about 36 miles 
north-east of Maru, on the path leading frdm that village towards Sard 
and Zanskar by the Chiling pass. Wood and water are found in the 
vicinity. (odinson.) 

KAINDIZAL-~Lat. 33° 59’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 

A village containing a ruined masjid, situated on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lum, a few miles south of Pampir. 


KAINSPUR—Lat. 34° 14’, Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 
A considerable village situated a little distance from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Baramila; in ordinary parlance the 
name is shortened to Kanikpir, and on the spot itself to Kanpdr. 
There appear to be satisfactory grounds for concluding that this village 
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marks the site of one of the most ancient of the numerous capitals of 
Kashmir, founded by Kanishka, one of the two great Indo-Scythian princes 
and brothers. (Growse.) 


KAINU—Lat. 38° 46’. Long. 74° 15’, Elev. 
A small village in Pinch, on the left bank of the Mandi stream, about 
7 miles north-east of Painch. 


KAJIPURA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 39’, Elev. 
A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of the 
Wular lake on the path between Bandiptira and Sopir. (Jnce.) 


KAJNAG (Survey station) —Lat. 84°13’. Long. 74°14’. Elev. 12,125’. 
The name of the range of mountains between the south-west end of the 
Hamal pargana and the valley of the Jhelum. The whole of the range 
between the Kéjn4g survey station and Bangas, lat, 84° 17’, long. 74° 5’, 
elev. 13,496’, goes by the name of Kajndg. The ridges running from 
the range to the river Jhelum are covered with fine grass, and the number 
of Gijars that take their cattle up during the summer months is very con+ 
siderable, there being hardly a ravine without a family or two inhabiting it. 

The ridge is often of sufficient width to allow indian-corn and wheat to 
be sown on it. The western slopes are invariably bare, while the eastern 
are always clothed with forest, 

On the Kéjnég range in July (1856?) were about 12,000 sheep from 
the parganas of Machiptira and Hamal, and about 200 ponies, chiefly 
mares with their foals or in foal, The sheep are kept solely for their wool, 
from which the Kashmiris make their strong and warm blankets and other 
woollen cloths. 


The axis of the Kajnag is of granite, with schistose and slaty rocks on 
the spurs running from it; toward its western end it becomes exceedingly 
precipitous and rocky, so that it is nearly impossible to proceed for any 
distance upon the ridge itself, and frequent detours of 2 or 3 miles have 
to be made when passing from peak to peak. 

The cold on these ridges at the early time of year is very great, and a 
high wind constantly blows from the northward. The southern slopes of 
the range are of quite a different character to the northern; for, with the 
exception of the eastern sides of the spurs, which are alone covered with 
forests, the whole is quite bare, or covered only with coarse grass. Some- 
what lower this is mainly of the kind called spear-grass, On all level spots 
where the plough can be used excellent wheat is grown, and is considered 
to be the best in the Jhelum valley. The villages are mostly situated in 
the bottom of ravines which run down into the river Jhelum (g.v.). The 
Kajnag range has a mean altitude of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the sea. It gets gradually higher from Baramidla towards the centre, but, 
afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet. (Godwin-Austen— Drew.) 
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KAKANI—Lat. 33° 33’. Long. 78° 57’, Elev. 


A village containing about fifteen houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Pinch T6i, a few miles north of Kotli. 


KAKJUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pastoral valley lying along the banks of the Indus between Nima 


Mud and Chibra, frequented by Rupshu shepherds from December to 
February. (21. Strachey—Mooreroft.) 


KAKKAS— 
A hill race peopling the banks of the Jhelum between Gingl and 
Mozafarabad, and the lower part of the Kishan Ganga valley, chiefly 
vn the left bank of the Jhelum. Allied to the Bambés (¢.v.}. 


KALAI—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 
A village in the Haveli pargana of Pinch, lying on the slopes of the hill 
above the left bank of the Stiran river. It contains about twenty houses, 
inhabited by Mubammadan zamindars, and produces only dry crops. 


KALA PANI— 
A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara, about 6 miles north of the kotal. 
At the junction there is a very good encamping ground; forage and fire- 
wood plentiful, The stream, which is about 2U feet broad, is oughly 
bridged. The inhabitants appear to apply the name Kala Pani to the whole 
valley of the Kamri Dara. (ar7ov.) 


KALEGRAN—Lat, 84° 25’. Long. 73° 45’, Elev. 

A village which extends for a long distance up a gorge on the we:-t side of 
the spur of the Tung mountain, which juts down to tbe right. bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, The principal houses are builtin a cluster on the north side 
of the narrow valley, which is traversed by a torrent fowing down from the 
Chow Gali pass. ‘The village contains a masjid and a 2iarat, and about 
twenty houses inhabited by zamfindars of the Rati caste, including a car- 
penter, a blackemitb, a leather-worker, and a milla; there are also three 
families of Saiads and three Gijars, The lambardar, Un Ali Shéh, ie also 
Jambardar of two or three neighbouring villages. Kalegran forme part 
of the jagic of Raja Wali Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Raja Sher 
Abmad Khan, of Karnao. 

The village lies high above the Kishan Ganga and at some distance 
from it, but its rice-lands extend down to the banks of the river, and 
may be considered a separate village containing three houses, known as 
Kundi, Baran, in Lower Drawér, may be reached by a path | ying over the 
Chow Gali pass; that following the course of the Kishan Ganga is de- 
soribed as being very difficult. 


KALHAR—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 78° 59’, Elev. 
A Muhammadan village in Punch, containing about sixteen houses ; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Panch Téi river. 
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KALIPU RA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev, 
A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamindars, situated at 
the edge of the forest, about 4 miles south-east of Shalirah, to the west 
of the path between that place and Sopdr. 


KALIPURA~Lat. 84° 1’. Long. 74° 36’, Elev. 
A small village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It is situated on tke sloping side of a ravine, to the west of the 
path between Makahdma and Drang. 


KALI THAR on BLACK RANGE— 
A name given to this ridge on account of the dark hue which it pre- 
sents in some states of the atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

The road from Jami to Raéjaorf passes this village to the north-west 
of Akniir. Ascending from the Chengb valley, an elevated plateau, much 
intersected with ravines, is reached: elevation quite 2,000 feet above 
the sea, From this plateau, the rock-—rises up steeply for many miles; 
attaining a level of more than 3,000 feet above the sea, and forming a bold, 
narrow ridge. The farther slope is steeper, presenting an escarpment 
properly and geologically so-called—a really fine instance; for 20 miles 
it continues without a break, having a face of 1,000 feet of vertical height, 
at a slope in some parts of 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by 
variations, according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and of 
clay. (Drew.) 


KALLAIN—Lat, 33° 3', Long. 76° 41’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the spur between the Nerd 
river and Bin Kad stream. It lies about 11 miles north-west of Bad- 
rawar, and is the usual stage between that town and Doda. There are 
a great many fruit-trees about the village, and extensive cultivation, the 
fields being unusually large. There is a small government garden in the 
village and a baraddré for the accommodation of travellers. 

Supplies are procurable, but water is scarce, as the Bin Kad, the nearest 
stream, flows at a considerable distance below the village, and the only 
source in the village is a pol in which rain-water is collected. The usual 
encamping ground is near this pool. 

The village containg about twenty houses, inhabited by zamindars, who 
are almost exclusively Hindds. 


KALLAN—Lat. 33° 8’, Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawéar, situated above the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
a little to the west of Doda. There is a deep ravine on the east aide of the 
village, through the bottom of which a stream flows into the river, There 
are both Hinds and Muhammadans among the inhabitants, who number 
sixteen families. It is stated that recruits for the mahardja’s army are 
frequently collected and drilled in this village. 
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KALLI KUND— 
A small mountain-lake in the hills to the west of Badrawér, 
KALTURA—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river. Colonel Beja 
Singh attempted to build an aqueduct over the river at this place, to convey 
water into the Zainagir pargana. (Montgomerie.) 
KAMAKDORI (Ddrd Kassxatvun:). 
KAMAKDORI PASS—Lat, 35° 3’, Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 18,750’, approx: 

A pass over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watershed and connecting Chilas 
with Sbaridi. The road from Sharidi to the pass leads up the Samgan 
stream (¢.9.), and is 28 miles long. It is at present unfitted for baggage 
animals, but could easily be improved. The pass is over a narrow stony 
ridge with remains of old stone breastworka on it. For 600 or 700 feet on 
either side the descent is very steep. There is, even in August, a little 
snow on the Chilas side. ‘The head of the valley on the Chilas’side much 
resembles that of the Samgan. Within a mile of the top on either side 
good pasturage is to be obtained, Wood in moderate quuntities is found 
within 2 miles of the pass. 

By following the ridge to the south-west for 1} mile another pass 
(14,000' ?) is reached leading into the top of the Gamot valley. The top 
is flat and easy, but there is a steep ascent from the head of the Samgan 
stream, where there is a lake rather under 4 mile long by } mile broad. 

Between the head of the Gamot valley and Chilas territory, the hills 
appear rounded and easy, and there must be some good passes, 

This pass is said to be open for six months. (Aydmer.) 

KAMARA on KOMARA-Lat. 85° 25’, Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 
A large pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistdn), the last village on 
the north side of the Skardd plain; to the north conglomerate and clay- 
beds rise in ateep banks. The fields rise in terraces one behind another, on 
a steeply-sloping platform. It is said to contain 300 houses, and is the 
first march on the Skardd-Gilgit road. (7homson— Aylmer.) 

KAMBAI—-Lat. 33° 19’. - Long. 74° 4! Elev. 
A village and fort in a district of the same name in the province of Nao- 
shera; they lie to the west of the road between Bhimbar and Kotli, a few 
miles south-west of Dharmséla. Vigne states that though finely situated 
on a rock, the country round the fort seems too much confined. (Vigne— 
Allgood.) 

KAMBO or SKAMBU—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 76° 14’, Elev. 
A small village of ten houses on the left bank of the Purik river (Wakha- 
chu). There is an artificial aqueduct here, about 1 mile in length. 
(Cunningham—Ayimer.) 

KAMIL— 
This river is formed of three streams—the Bangas, the Rangwari, and the 
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Bad Khol, or Biranambal~which rise on the mountain slopes at the north- 
west end of the valley of Kashmir, and unite near Drangiari; the river 
then flows in a north-easterly direction through the Uttar pargana, 
joining the Loléb or Lahwal stream near the village of Mogalpdr, and 
forming the Pohru river. Above the village of Riri the lacustrine deposit 
reaches the height of about 800 feet above the river, resting on the 
primeval rock through which the Kamil flows, and which in some places ig 
cut down to the depth of 80 or 40 feet. 

The Bangas stream is bridged beneath Drangiari, and the Kamil 
between the villages of Zunabeshi and Riri, also opposite the fort and 
village of Shalirah, where the river flows in two channels, just west of 
which, under the village of Champdra, there is a ford. 

The Kamil as it crosses the Shalirah plain is very rapid, and during 
the melting of the snows is quite impassable. (Montgomerte— Godwin. 
Austen.) 

KAMMAR—Lat, 83° 29”, Long. 75° 21’, Elev, 
A village in the Sh&habéd valley, lying near the left bank of the S&ndran 
river, about 8 miles north-west of Choan. It contains about eight 
houses inhabited by zamindars and three families of pirzddés, who occupy 
a brick building on the mound, in the middle of the village. Below it is 
the zidrat of the Kadam Rasdl, now a mass of ruins, beneath which the 
precious relic is said to be buried. 

KAMRAJ— 
The name of one of the two great divisions of the Kashmir valley, comprise 
ing the north-western portion... It is divided into two zillas and eighteen 
parganas :— 





Name of pargana. Tahefl atation or chief place. 

1. Krubin . . . te . . . -| Baramdla. 
2. Telgan : . . : ’ ‘ ‘ -| Sopir. 

8. Khuhi . . . . . A . ° ” 

4. Khuihama . . . ’ . . . + | Bandiptira. 
6. Zainagir . ° . . . . . » | Shewa, 

6. Hamal . . . . . . . «| Hadipdra. 
7. Loldb : . . . . -| Lalpdr. 

8. Uttar rar ’ . . . Bhaltirah. 
9. Machipdra ’ A ’ -) Haudwara. 
10. Rémhal . . . . . . . «| Shaldrah. 
1]. Naiharai . . . . . . . ‘ 

Patan Zilla. 

12, Dansu . . 7 . . . . -| Bargam. 
13.. Machihdma . : ‘ . * . + | Bybug, 
14, Birwa or Birk. * ’ . . . -| Birwa. 

15. Bangil . - . . . +} Lolpdr. 
16. Parozpir . - i . . . ‘ : | Kowsa. 
17. Saremozapain . . 7 ’ . + | Sambal. 
18. Lar. 7 . . : é 7 . -| Arats. 














KAM ; GAZETTHER OF KASHM{R AND LADSK, 


Dr, Elmslie states that it has been conjectured that Kamr4j, or Kamraz, 
as it is sometimes called, is derived from Kama Raj, the territory of Kama, 
the god of love, 

It is chiefly karewé land, cut into by various streams which unite with 
the drainage of the Lolab and Uttar streams to form the Pohru river. 


KAMRI—Lat, 84° 48’, Long. 74°58". Elev. 18,160’, 
A pass between the Birzil valley of Gurnis and the Astor valley on the 
Kashmir-Gilgit road. 

After crossing the watershed, the route follows the western branch of 
the Astor river through Rattn and Chugdém. This route is practicable for 
laden animals, and is shorter, and on the whole easier, than that by the 
Doriktin pass (7.v.), but it is closed by snow for nearly six months, é.e., 
® few weeks longer than the other route. Unladen men can, however, 
generally cross the Dorikan pass during the winter, while the Kamri is 
closed toall. The Kamri was crossed.on May 16th, 1886, by unladen men 
for the first time that year. 

In 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Bangla in the Birzil valley, there is a steep ascent of 
over 8,000 feet to the first ridge, the hill-side being bare of trees, but 
elothed with Juxuriant herbage, The road then winds in and out, up and 
down, across the spurs from the Gatumi or Gotamara mountain to the 
crest of the Kamri ridge, which is a well-marked depression in the ranges. 
One third of a mile from the) crest the road descends by a zig-zag down 
a steep ravine to the Kamri Dara. The pass is not a difficult one when 
clear of snow, but when the snow is lying it certainly is very diffoult 
indeed. 1é is 61 miles from Giirais to Gurikét of Astor. 

In the Gilgit-Astor map this! pass is given a second name, viz., Réj- 
deangan, which is incorrect, At all events, Kamri is the only name one 
hears, (Barrow Manifold.) 


KAMRI DARA— 
A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmir, which may be consider- 


ed the main western branch of the Astor valley. Including its side valleys 
it contains about eighteen villages, with a total estimated population of 
about nine hundred souls, all Dards, speaking the Shina dialect. Both 
Sunfs and Shias are represented. The Sunfs shave their heads, while the 
Shfas wear their hair long. The men delight in polo and sport. Their 
arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows and arrows, There is 
no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat and vegetables only 
are grown. The cold is extreme in winter, and from December to March 
the people are confined to their houses, Wood and water are plentiful. 
Above Ratiu the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open (half to one 
mile), with plenty of good forage, but below it becomes confined between 
ateep, rocky, ranges of hills. The principal village in the valley is Chu- 
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gim, and the chief tributaries are the Kala Pani, the Lyonhudar, the 
Mir Malik, and Rupal zadas. 

The name Kamri Dara seems to be locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani. The latter, however, 
at ite junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The Kamri 
river is fordable in summer with great difficulty below the junction of the 
Raat stream, down which comes the Gagai route. It is crossed by bridges 
at the following places: once near Tsin between Shankarghar and 
Chugam, once at Chugam, and twice between Chugam and Gurikdt, 

The principal crops are jao, kdnék, cheni, tromba, and matta. Taxes 
are paid in kind and appear to be heavy. Generally speaking, the road 
down the valley is good. 

The gorge between Chugam and Gurikét would be a aplendid place 
to resist any force advaucing from the Banji direction. 





























Resources. 

Villages. Houses. | Horses, ath eee Remarks, 
Mir Malik valley. =. 3 - . | 15 26 50 600 
Rupal valley . e . s 5 46 (?) 40 | (P} 120 | (P)1,200 
Sakmal 3 5 ’ : 3 3 20 200 
Shankarghar . . 4 3. 15 100 
Ispiand Gomai . . ‘ 9 ll 55 600 
Dirla . ° . . ‘ f ; ii 8 48 860 
Phartsai 7 . . 7 in 2 8 20 100 
Phakarkot . ’ . . i Z 5 30 800 
Tsin . . . . ’ 3 6 20 300 
Gorial ’ ’ . . ° | 1 5 10 200 
Ratto . . . . é < ; 8 10 35 300 

Maintai ° 7 . . , é 8 15 80 300 | 1 smith. 
Chugam. ‘ . . : . 12 20 40 400 
129 167 493 4,960 








(Ahmad Ali Khdn—Barrow— Aylmer.) 


KANABAL—Lat. 33° 44’, Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Islamabad. It is distant by land about 4 miles above Bij-Behdra, but 
the journey by boat occupies about three hours and a half; large boats do 
not usually ascend beyond it on account of the shallowness of the water. 
There is a rest-house. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the wooden bridge 
which crosses the Jhelum at this village: length 66 yards, breadth 2% 
feet, average depth of water beneath 4} feet. It is supported by a single 
wooden pier and masonry abutments, (Higel——Vigne—JInce.) 
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KANAGUND--Lat. 34° 2’. Long, 75° 7, Elev. 
A considerable village lying about a mile north-east of Arphal, on the east 
side of the upper extremity of the Trél valley, where it becomes very nar- 
row. The zidrat of Bakir Shaikh Sahib and the masjid are most pictur- 
esquely situated on a wooded spur just to the east of the village, The 
population numbers about twenty families of zamfindars, 


KANAL—-Lat. 33° 10’, Long, 75° 32’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwwar, situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, above 


the path leading towards Bagu and the Brari Bal. It contains about six 
houses inhabited by Hindds. 


KANARI RANGE of mountains—Separates Zanskar from Ladék, (Bel- 
lew.) 


KANDABAL—Lat. 34° 15’. Long.74° 44. Elev. 

A large village which lies on the east. shore-of the Manas Bal lake, at the 
foot of the Aba Tung mountain. Itcontains a great many lime-kilns, 
from whence the city of Srinagar is mostly supplied. The limestone is 
procured from the adjoining hills, and the wood for burning it is conveyed 
from the forests in the Sind valley. Hiigel, who calls these the only lime+ 
pits in Kashmir, thus describes them: the kilns are 8 feet in diameter, 
and it takes sixteen days’ labour, and requires 2,000 logs of stout wood, to 
heat them thoroughly. he wood, which is from a species of the fir called 
Aair, is brought from a distance of 12 kos. 

There were, at the time of his visit, twenty men employed in the kilns 
under the superintendence of three sepoys. A kharwér (144 Ths) of burnt 
lime then sold on an average for one rupee. Kandabal has no lands, and 
is simply a settlement within the limits of the Angura valley. (Higel— 
Ince— Wingate.) 


KANDA LA—Lat, 34° 3’. Long, 77° 27’. Elev. 16,240’, 
A pass over the Kanari range, leading from Phi, opposite Léh, to Skio. 
At the end of June, a deep bed of snow lay on the left of the pass. On 


the top was the usual votive pile of stones, decorated with rags and bite 
of cloth. (Mooreroft.) 


KANDBARI on KHANBARI PASS— 
Lat, 85° 52’, Long. 73° 55’. Elev, 14,700’ (?). 
A pass across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It connects the valley of Kandbari (q.v.) with that of 
Shatochao, which drains into the Singal valley, Gilgit district. It is 
about 700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult, It is only used 
in summer by the herdsmen and their cattle. (ddmad Alt Khan.) 
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KAND HAMZA—-Lat. 34° 42’, Long. 76° 16’, Elev. 
A village and emall valley on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistén). It contains thirteen houses. 


KANDI—Lat,. 34° 24’. Long. 78° 52’, Elev, 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 2 miles west of the fort. 
It lies on the path from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley. The village, 
which is well shaded, contains in its upper and lower divisions ten families 
of pirzédds, ten zam{ndars of the Bamba caste, a milla, a kazf, a black- 
smith, and a carpenter. 

Just east of the village there are three masjids, and close to the path 
is the zidrat of Nizim-i-din Aulia; all these buildings, which are of the 
Kashmirf style of architecture, show traces of fine wood-carving. 


KANDI~ 
A stream which rises at the south-east end of the Kolnarawa valley, to 
the south of the Diosur pargana. Ititakes a north-westerly course through 
the strath and, after effecting @ junction with the Buzu stream from the 
south, empties itself into the Veshai, at the mouth of the valley, near the 
village of Hanjipdr, lat. 33°87’, long. 74° 68’. (Vigne.) 

KAN DNI—Lat. 33° 18! Long. 75° 1’. Elev, 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 9 miles south of the town of that 
name, above the road leading towards Doda. On the path beneath the 
village an immense projecting rock gives shelter from sun or rain, which 
has been increased by surrounding the spot with great branches of trees, 
Consequent on its position, about a mile north of the suspension bridge 
over the Chandra Bhaga, and the convenience of the water-supply from a 
hill torrent which rushes down. close. by, travellers frequently seek the 
protection of this rock. ( Hervey.) 


KANDPU R—Lat. 33° 48. Long. 75° 10‘ Elev. 
A village situated on the edge of the Karalu Puthra table-land, about 
two miles north-east of Bij-Bebéra. It contains about twelve houses and 
produces corn. 


KANDRIK LA~—See “ Purix La.” 


KANELWAN-—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 75° 12’, Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 
KANETTA—Lat. 33° 45’, Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 


A village in Pinch, in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of 

the Siiran river. The village, which is inhabited by Muhammadans, is 

divided into two separate parts, and contains in all about fifty houses. 
KANGAM NAG—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A spring, situated about three quarters of a mile north-east of Sof, on the 

direct path leading into the Nowbig valley. It rises in a natural pool in 
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a pretty grassy dell, shaded by trees. The pool, which is about 26 feet in 
diameter, contains some small fish. The water of this spring, though 
very clear and bright, and pleasing both to sight and taste, is not esteemed 
by the natives. It does not appear to be impregnated by iron or any other 
mineral substance. 


KANGAN—Lat, 34° 16’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
One of the largest villages in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river. It is said to contain 15 houses. It contains a large building, 
which is used as a mosque. 
The land in the neighbourhood is fruitful and well cultivated. There 
is a well-shaded spot suitable for encamping, and supplies and water are 
procurable, (Aoorcroft—Aylmer.) 


KANGRI— 
A small earthen pot about 6 inches across, enclosed in basket-work ; it 
contains live charcoal. The Kashmiris hold this beneath their great gowns 
against their bodies, and the heat from it, especially when they are seated 
on the floor, diffuses itself beneath their clothing, and makes up for the 
seantiness and looseness of it. (Drew.) 


KANGWATTAN—Lat. 83° 36', Long. 74° 49’, Elev. 
A few Gujars’ huts, situated in a beautiful glade amid the mountains, on 
the right bank of the Veshati river, about a mile south of the junction of 
the Chitti Nadi. At this spot the river is bridged by a single pine tree 
about 95 feet in length, thrown across the stream; it may also be forded. 


KANI PASS—Lat. 35° 38’, Long. 74° 40. Elev. 
A pass in Dardistén connecting Gor with)the Sai valley at Damot. It is 
not much used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is alto- 
gether closed for four months by snow. (Ahmad All Khdn.) 

FANJI— 
A river in Baltistén, rising in about latitude 34° 10" and longitude 76° 
36’, and flowing into the Indus some 5 miles above Déh. It ia also 
called the Sangelima river. The portion of the valley in which Kharbu is 
situated is wide, skirted by gently sloping hills, which at some distance on 
the left bank rise into high mountains, but on the right only attain a 
moderate elevation, Alluvium occurs, indurated into a hard conglomerate. 
Kanji valley forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil. 

Communications,—The Leh-Srinagar road passes for some distance down 
this valley, entering by the Fotu La and leaving by the Namika La, From 
it a branch road leads to Kanji and then into Surd by the Vigne La or 
Kanji La. It is said to be very bad. 

Another branch road leads down the valley to the Indus. This is said 
to be very fair. 
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Particulars of resources. 









Village or 
pergana. 


Sheep 


Cows. tind goata. 


Houses, |Horses. | Donkeys. |Yaks.| Zhos. Remarks. 


Kenji. .| (13! «8 aw {@)20 
back . Oe Oe 40 





(P) Buddhbists(1 smith). 





Kharbu 2 12 Baddhiasts. 
Heniekot . 16 5 15 ae 6 7 150 Ditto. 
i 1 8 Muahammadana, 


‘kei. » 25 12 20 8 200 
Chiktan «| (?) 800 | (P)} 40] (7) 100 (7) 50) (?) 700 |Muhammadans, Ré- 
a Russanpér 
gan Khén. 


Toran « 48 84 175 13 26 





Authority. —(Local lambardars.) (Thomson Aylmer.) 


KANJI—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Kanji river, situated about half-way 
between the Kanji and Fotu passes: Contains about fifteen houses, 
KANJI PASS ox KUNGI BA on VIGNE-LA— 
Lat, 34° 7’. Long. 76° 84’. Elev. 
A pass situated close to the sources of the Kanji and Wakha streams, 


KANKATORI— 
This river, which is more frequently called the Sargan or the Sarsdti, takes 
its rise on the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga and Chilas. — It flows in a southerly direction, 
and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat, 34° 48’, long. 74° 14‘, 
almost opposite the village of Sharidi. It is crossed by a Aadal bridge just 
above the junction, avd a path towards Chilas lies up its course. 

KANKNAI— 
A stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Haramuk mountain, and 
flowing through the Lar pargana, empties itself into the Sind river, lat. 
84° 16’, long. 74° 56', vear the village of Kéjipara. (Juce.) 

KANKOT—Lat. 83° 46’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A large village lying on the right bank of the Drangli stream, close to its 
junction with the Siiran river; it is situated above the path, about 3 
miles east of Pinch. 

KANNA TSETTEPU RA—Lat. 88° 59’, Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated on 
the slope of the spur about 2 miles north of Drang, in the Birwa 
pargana. 

KANORA—Lat, 83° 21'. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, between Mirptr and Kotli, about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Pinch Téi. It contains thirty houses, the inhabitants 
being Muhammadang, and one Hindd shopkeeper. 
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KANPUR—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 74° 22'. Elev, 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite Baramila. 
(Aligood.) 

KANSAR BAL-—Lat. 38° 87’. Long, 74° 58’. Elev. 
A village containing seven or eight houses, situated near the mouth of the 
Kolnarawa valley, about a mile south-east of Hanjipir. 


KANSIRA-~Lat. 82° 58', Long. 75° 47’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the slopes of the mountains a few miles south- 
east of Badrawdr. It containa six houses inhabited by Hindds of the 
lowest caste. 


KANTAR NAG—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 24, Elev. 
A small lake lying on the Panjal range, to the north of the Firozpdr pass, 
It is said to be distant 6 4os from the Gulmarg by a good. path, 


KANUNOR KILANG or KILUNG= 
Lat, 32° 50’, Long. 77° 3)’, Elev. 


A camping ground at the foot of the Bara Lacha pass (north-east of it). 
It is the first camping ground in Ladak territory, on the route from Kulu 
to Léb, and lies 164 miles south of Léh, There is a bridge here over the 
Yunam river. A rest-house and supply depdt are much wanted. (Drew 
~—Cayley.) 


KANYAGUND—Lat, 34°, Long. 74° 37’, Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the right bank of the Suknég 
river, which here flows in numerous channels through a wide stony bed. 
The streams are fordable, and)may algo be crossed by a series of kdénal 
bridges. 
The village contains about twelve houses, of which seven are inhabited 
by zamindars and five by fakirs, 


KANZALWAN (Dédrd Kanzauwar)— 
Lat, 34° 39, Long. 74° 45’, Elev. 7,400’, 

A village in the Girais valley, situated at the end of a steep wooded spur 
on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It is distant about 25 miles 
north of Bandipira, and is the third stage on the high-road from Kashmir 
towards Skardi. Astor may likewise be reached from this village by a path 
lying up the valley of the Gagai stream ; it is described as being a good 
road, but is not now used. 

Kanzalwan contains about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan 
zamindars; it is supplied with water by three small springs, Most of the 
cultivation lies on the banks of the Burzil or Bazi D&k stream, which flows 
into the Kishan Ganga some 300 or 400 feet Lelow the west side of the 
village. 
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The usual encamping ground ie situated below the village, near a long 
row of stables, at the south end of the bridge which crosses the Kishan 
Ganga. This bridge can be crossed by pack animals if led over singly. 

The camping ground is large enough for a regiment ; snow, however, 
lies on the ground till the middle of April. (Bates—Barrow—Manifold.) 


KAORMANG—Lat. 34° 25. Long. 78° 42’. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrat district, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it 
lies on the slopes of the mountains 2 or 8 miles south of the path between 
Panzgram and Nosudda-Noseri. 
Including the divisions called Shadera, Bandi, and Mojni, there are 
said to be eighteen houses in all in the village. 


KAPASHNA— Lat, 35° 18), Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus close to Skardd: there is a ferry 
here. (Godwin-Austen.) 


KAPLAS—Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 75°.43'. Eley, 14,241, 
A lofty mountain in the range between Badrawér and the Basaoli district ; 
it lies on the west flank of the Chatardhar pass. 

As its sides are very precipitous, less snow remains upon it than on 
neighbouring peaks of inferior elevation, On the north side of the moun- 
tain lie the Kind Kaplas, a cluster of tarne. Sera Jatika, Kalka, Kalikand 
Nég, are some of the names given to the smaller pools, 

Hindis make pilgrimages to these lakes in the month of August, for the 
purpose of bathing in the waters, which are esteemed sacred. The path by 
which they are approached lies up-the course of the Halani stream, from 
the direction of Badraw4r, .and..is described as being very rough and 
difficult, 


KAPRAN—Lat. 33° 28’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A village situated towards the south-east extremity of the Shahabdd valley, 
above the left bank of the Séndran. It consists of a few scattered huts 
inhabited principally by blacksmiths. Iron is miued in the neighbourhood. 


KARAL THAR— 

A range of hills stretching from about opposite Rémkét for 25 or 30 miles 
north-west. The ridge has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, 
for here the beds are dipping to the north-east. Near Ramkdt its height 
is 6,000 feet ; there it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains ; 
in the direction of Dansal 3,500 or 3,000 feet is the common height. 
This range is traversed by the Tawi in a gorge; one of the main roads 
to Kashmir crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles 
north-west of that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge ; when one 
has crossed the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have 
to be passed. (Drew.) 
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KARAKASH— 
A river which rises in the northern slope of the Karakoram chain in 
about lat. 34° 45’, long. 78° 45’, and at an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 


From its source the river, after rounding the Kompas La spur, flows 
north for 82 miles to Kizil Jilga (16,350’), between which and the 
pass an immense ice-bed extends for 2 or 8 miles right across the ravine 
(which is about a quarter of a mile broad). From Kizil Jilga to Chang- 
tash (15,590’) the river flows north-west for 284 miles, and is at this point 
joined by a tributary from the north-west. At Changtash it takes a 
bend to the north-east and continues in this direction as far as Sora, 
Near Sora it is joined by the eastern or shorter branch, which rises in the 
southern face of the Kuenlun mountains. From Sora the river flows nearly 
due west for 70 miles to Shahidéla (11,780’), at which point it takes a 
bend to the north-east and keepe this direction till it reaches Khotén 
{or Ichi). 

The bed of the river has a fall of about 27 feet per mile from its source 
to Shahidula, where it pierces the Kuenlun range, and flows at the rate of 
200 yards a minute, or nearly 44 miles an hour, as observed at a point 220 
miles below its source. The vegetation found above the banks in its upper 
course is scanty, and is principally confined to low brushwood, with patches 
of coarse grass, Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountain of the 
Karatagh and the Kilian mountains, the course of the river is more con- 
fined. Atas high on elevation as 165,800, to 16,000 feet, grass and the 
burtsi plant grow, aud below an elevation of 12,000 feet, vegetation, 
with bushes and trees, occur along the downward course. The bed of the river 
consists chiefly of gravel and conglomerate, while an alluvium and fine sand 
is developed in many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of its 
waters is utilised for irrigation throughout the province of Khotaén. The 
stream is frozen during the winter months. 


An eastern branch of this river joins the main stream at Sora; it has 
its source in the Kuenlun mountains. The eastern Karakash, at its 
nearest point to the Lingzithang plains, flows in a valley between the north- 
west corner of these plains and the foot of the great range of the Kuenlun ; 
here it is 15,000 feet above the sea, 1,000 feet below the level of the plain ; 
and the valley has a width of a few hundred yards; it slopes down to the 
west-north-west corner at a slope of about 8°. On the north it is bounded 
immediately by the main Kuenlua range; on the south by spurs from a 
more southerly, nearly parallel line of mountains. These southern moun- 
tains are of slate and shale, and the same rock extends some way up the slope 
of the Kuenlun opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, 
and further east the whole height of the slope, are of granite. Down the 
valley rocky spur after spur, from both sides, comes forward, until the 
curving of the northern range shuts in the view. ; 
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Grass and fuel (the durtsi or wild lavender plant) are procurable at 
almost every camp in the Karakash valley, ‘Its natural vegetation re- 
sembles that of the Nubr4 valley, but it is uncultivated and uninhabited, 
except by the Kirghiz camps in the pasture season. Between Shéhfdila 
and Bulakchi the stream is a considerable one, but fordable at most parta, 
on a pebbly bottom, at this season (October 18th).” Henderson describes 
the country in the Karakash valley from the junction of the main and 
eastern branches down to Shahfddla. ‘On either side rugged peaks of 
granite rose to more than 20,000 feet. The main valley was about a mile 
wide, and there was quite a forest of myricaria bushes and plenty of good 
grass. At the next camp the valley varies from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and the river flows over shingle, in a great number of streams, Here and 
there the ground is covered with saline efflorescence, and there are numer- 
ous springs, some of which are warm, along the foot of the ranges which 
rise abruptly and sometimes precipitously on either side, The lower peaks 
appeared to be composed of gneiss and-slate.” 

There are small fish in the shallow side-springs and pools, but none 
were seen in the main stream, 

On July 3ist, at 1 p.m., the thermometer was at 66°F., under an 
awning. At night it fell to 25° F., but there was hardly any ice on the 
water. Even in September the river was never completely frozen, although 
the thermometer was every night nearly at zero, and during the day was 
never above freezing point in the shade. 

The main stream in August was about 80 or 40 yards wide, and fordable 
pretty easily early in theday. Velocity of current from 3 to 34 miles per 
hour. Lower down fording was more difficult, even at 10 a.m. at the 
widest Fa;ts. But in the middle of September it had fallen so much as 
to be easitw fordable everywhere. Patches of tamarisk jungle are met 
with at intervals, One of the commonest plants was a wild onion, which, 
when cooked, is good eating, 

Near Bulakchi there are quicksands, and fording is difficult work. 
Quicksands are common along the whole course of the river. At Shéhi- 
déla the Karakash is joined by the Kirghiz Jungle and Suget streams, 
which rise at the Kirghiz and Suget passes respectively. (Bellew—Hen- 
derson—-Hayward—J. R. G. §., Vol. XL.) 

Hayward gives the following account of the course of the southern 
branch :— 


“ At Kizil-Jilga there is plenty of grass and fuel. The valley of the Karakash river 
above this place is flanked by snow ranges, that to the west being the main chain of the - 
Karakoram, which here forms the watershed between the Sbhyok and Karakash rivers. 
From Kizil-Jilga the valley runs north-west, and is wide and open, and the road excel- 
lent. At Khiisbk Maiddn, 17 miles below Kizil-Jilga, the valley is wide, and there is plenty 
of good wood for fuel, and grass. Immediately below Khushk Maiddn the Karukash 
increases in volume, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the valley. Some 
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distance above this place, towarda Kizil-Jilga, the water had entirely disappeared, leav- 
ing the bed of the river quite dry. The stream below Khtshk Maid&n was still frozen 
over on its surface (November), and we found the crossing of it somewhat difficult. A 
thick sheet of ico haviug formed on either side, necessitated a straight drop from the 
edgo of this into the centre of the stream. At 8 miles below herea large valley effects 
ajunction from the westward, and immediately beyond the river winds round to the 
north, and steep spurs running down from the ranges on eitber side, forms a narrow gorge 
for 3 miles. Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encamped behind them. 
Six miles beyond the hot springs, the river suddenly turns to the north-east, and from 
the bend resembled frozen lake for 3 miles, of about half 9 mile in width. The 
journey wae here over the ice, since the steeper sides of the mountains, and the rocky 
ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the frozen river» 
Having marched until dusk, we encamped in a ravine on the right bank of the river, at 
the foot of a moraine, which has carried immense quantities of rock and débris into the 
valley from below a glacier, The whole of the country passed through in the day's march 
was wild and rugged in the extreme. Deep ravines vetween precipitous heights were 
seen from where the Karakasb, forcing its way between abrupt spurs on either side, 
rushed on over its rock-bed to the bend, where it emerges into the more open valley, and 
was now held arrested in its {rozen.expange. From a lime and slate formation near the 
hot springs, the mountains lower down the valley change to strata of grey and. ycllow 
sandstone, while rocks of grey and dark granite, with fragmenta af felspar, lie interspersed 
upon the beds of conglomerate, which fill the valley and extend from the foot of the 
mountain to the water's edge. A mile below our camp at Zinchin, immense moraines 
have fallen from the high ranges and blocked up tho valley, causing the river to form 
the lake alluded to. The river has worn its way through these, and for some distance 
flows on through narrow gorges much confined. The scenery was still very rugged and 
beautiful. High mountains, surmounted by snow and glacier, towered above the valley 
on either end, their sides terminating abruptly in steep heights and precipices, while 
every ravine running into the main valley was filled with moraine of débris and granite 
boulders. 


“Tho river from here winds round more to the eastward. Granite was still the pre- 
vailing formation of the mountains. The nextday, November 11th, we made a march 
of 17 miles further down the valley, which widens as the elevation decreases and the 
mbuntains are less steep and precipitous. The breadth of the valley had here increased 
to upwards of a mile, and the river flowed in several streams over its more open bed, A 
snow peak (19,615 feet) overlooks the valley, where we encamped that night at Mulgoon, 
The valley here is 14,458 feet above the sca. The cold, too, was not nearly sa great, 
Near here some fresh springs issuing from the ground add to the volume of water in 
the river; and the temperature of these was sensibly above that of the stream. Some 
12 miles below Mulgoon the river turns suddenly to the north-west and runs through 

_ the valley of Sariki to Shéhidula. 


“We wera now under the Kuenlun range, some high peaks in which rose imme- 
diately to the uorth-east, and coming in at this bend in a valley from the south-east, 
in which runs the eastern branch of the Karakash river. From this point the Karakash 
runs with a general curve bearing west-north-west to Shdh{ddla, some 75 miles dig- 
tant, and skirting the southern base of the Kuenlun, which rises in a high, rugged 
range to the north. Grass and fuel are met with everywhere in abundance, and game is 
plentiful all down the valley. Near Ak-kdm, a wide valley known to the Kirghiz as 
Kara Jilga, joins from the eastward. The Karakash valley is here upwards of a mile and 
a half in breadth, and is bounded on the north by the steep rocky heights of the spurs 
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from the Kuenluu, The spurs of the Aktégh range to the southward are more even and 
lesa abrupt, while their slopes are covered with accumulations of drifted sand. The lower 
stratum of this range is sand and argillaceous rocks, large beds of conglomerate vecur all 
down the valley. From Gulbashem, a very easy pass was said to lead across the Aktégh 
yange to Malikehdh, on the Karakoram route; and another pass, difficult for laden 
animals, but still practicable, crossed the Kuenlun range near the junction of the 
Kara Jilga valley above Ak-kim, from where a road leads down the valley of the Khotdn 
river to Ilchi (Khotén), the capital of that province, In the ravines above Gulbaxhem are 
situated the jade quarries formerly worked by the Chinese. There are other jade quar- 
ries situated lower down the Karakash valley towards Khotén, 


“The valley of the Karakash at Gulbashem is 12,645 feet above sea-level, Ten miles 
further down is an encampment called Bulakchi, below which the Suget valley effects a 
junction from the south. Some 2 miles below this junction the Karakash river turns 
to the north, and piercing the main chain of the Kuenlun, again assumes an easterly 
course, until nearly the meridian of Khotén, when it diverges to the northward, and 
enters the plains of Turkistan. 


"On October 31st, when Shaw first visited-the eastern branch near Brangsa, it was 
soft frozen, flowing through a little round valley; enclosed to the north by a large old 
moraine. To the north-east are high snow mountains. and glaciers; the course of the 
stream comes down very steeply from them. ‘fhe Karukash has here a broad valley, 
quite flat and half a mile wide. The dry and shingly bed of what is sometimes a stream 
occupies the centre, with low terraces on either side, the barren mountains rising north 
and south of the valley, which itself runs westward. The sterile soil did not even 
supply the lavender plant for fuel. ‘The stream was dry ; the three great requisites for a 
traveller's encamping ground—fuel, grasa, and water—-wore all absent. Further down the 
main branch joined in from the left or-south side-of the valley and filled the hitherto 
dry bed of the main valley, Next dav we found a little grass on the banks of a warm 
spring on the right and some brushiood.. The stream here runs free between banks of 
ice. It is a few iaches deep‘and 6 or 6 yards wide. Plenty of wood, as the same 
brushwood jungle extends down here. November Ist.—Thermometer up to 40°F, at 
ten o'clock in the day. At daybreak it was 9° Fo November 2nd.—Marched down the 
Kayakash stream, which now flows freely between ice-borders. It is fed by numerous 
warm springs, hence its freedom from ice. Two miles from last night's camp we crossed 
a small plain dotted over with little craters, each 4 or 5 yards across, and 2 or 3 
feet deep in the centre; deposits of sultpetre in these. The valley is wide and flat, 
and tho vista is only broken at intervals by great sloping tongues of débris issuing from 
the mouthe of ravines (generally from the north side), and running nearly across the 
valley. More or less grass all along to-day's march and plenty of brushwood. On the north 
side granite rocks now rise directly out of the valley. he granite is erambling and dis- 
integrated like that of Laddk. Movember 38rd.—At a corner on the south side there is a 
piece of path with a bit of wall ’uilt up to support it, and yesterday we passed a group 
of stone huts; all signe that -he road was once in usa. (This valley was formerly fre 
quented by the Chinese who ovtained jade from hence.) Movember 4th.—At daybreak” 
thermometer 1° F. Pitched camp in the evening in a fine grassy meadow which 
occupies the whole width of the valley for several miles down. November 5th.—A suc- 
cession of five meadow plains full of salt craters, larger than the former ones, some 6 
or 7 yards across, In this valley, wherover there is grass, there is also a saline efflor- 
escence on the sail. November 6th.—Great part of to-day’s march has been barren, but 
our camp is near a lot of grars. Near this camp are some jade quarries, now abandoned. 
At Shdhiddla there is a small trout-stream fringed with low bushes, while all around rise 
the barren, rocky mountains.” (Shaw) 
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Observations made by Mr. Hayward in 1868 in the Karakash Valley. 


























THERMOMETER. Height 
B. P, in feet 
November. Wind, |Weather.| of above Place, 
water. ses: 
8 a.m. {12 noon} 8 P.M. level. 

Sth. 2} 21 oe 13 | W.N. W. | Fine ; 182°8 16,192 | Kisil Jilga. 
Cth . 7 —3 ee 17 W. 184-0 15,570 |Khtshk Maidén, 
%th —9 24 154 | 8. W. | Clondy ce ses 

8th —104 254 . | W.SW. {Fine J] 1842] 15,482 | Hot aprings. 
9th 5 31 16 | W.8. W. is .)) 1844 15,364 | Zinchin 

10th . 2 685 18 | W.8. W. <a «| 1852 14,957 | Sang Kalan. 
llth . 5 see 20 jS.W.by W.) ,, 186°2 14,458 aalatn. 
12th : 33} 34 15 | w.8.w. | 2 1866} 14/220 rage Jangal, 
18th . 2 29 18 8. W. Cloudy 1869 14,043 andarlik. 
Mth sy 5 = 23 8. W. |Suow .| 1874 | 18,848 | Lungnak. 
Mth . 8 22 19 8. W. Fine .| 188° 13,480 por teg 
16th . 6 85 154 |N.W. by W.} ,, -| 1889 18,070 Lat ore 
17th . 9 19 W. NW: ” +} 189-1 12,952 | Mulbash. 
th , 9k 18 WINALVA'A, a «| 1896 12,649 | Gulbashem. 
19th le 36 184-} W. NW. ms a Ses ae Bulakchi. 
20th . . 9 15° [N, W. by W.) 35 191-0 11,745 | Shéhiddla, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
fst 
I 
| 
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(Hapward—J. i, G. 8., Pol. 40, partly Shaw.) 


KARAKORAM BRANGSA—Vide “ Bauti-Branash.” 


KARAKORAM MOUNTAINS or “black gravel”? mountains, also called 
MUSTAGH (ie., “ice mountains”), and called the Bolor mountains by 
the people uf Baltf or Bolor.. They form the natural boundary to the north 
of the districts of Gilgit, Hunza-Nagar, Baltistén, and Ladék, and extend 
from the source of the Gilgit river to that of the main branch of the 
Karakash, their general direction being from north-west to sor:th-east, 
s.¢., about parallel with the Kailas range and the Himalayas, The high- 
est peaks are found north of Baltistén, near the Mustégh pass, in the 
midst of immense glaciers. These peaks are K2, 28,278, and Gusber- 
brum, 26,378 feet. The average height of the range is over 20,000 feet. 
The lofty peaks above mentioned and those at the headwaters of the Nubré 
and Shyok are covered with perpetual snow, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Karakoram pass, and to the east of it, little or no snow lies on the 
range during summer, and not in any quantity in winter. The range in 
this portion forms the true watershed between the affluents of the Tarim 
on the north and the Indus on the south. It is quite barren, the black 
gravel and shale of which it is composed being unfavourable to vegetation 
of any kind, no lichens being even found. There is alse very little animal 
life ; a few ravens are occasionally seen, (Cunningham—Thomson.) 

This range extends from the meridian of 74° east with a general direction 
from west-north-west to east-south-east to near the source of the river 
Indus. It intersects the Hindi-Kush range at the bead of the Gilgit. 
valley at a point known as the “ Pusht-i-Khar.” Of its prolongation east- 
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ward, nothing is very-definitely known, ‘The most elevated summits occur 
in that portion of the chein lying between:the Karakoram pass and the 
head of Gilgit, where some peaks attain the height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
‘above the level of the sea. The crest of-the range has a mean elevation of 
20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found 
near the Mustégh pass, where a peak near the 77° meridian of east 
longitude rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet. The chain to 
the north is here penetrated by long transverse valleys, while the southern 
face in the watershed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is 
more rugged than the northern slope. (Hayward—J.R..G. 8., XL., 136.) 


Hayward says :— 


“ The valleys that traverse the mountains between the crest of the chain and the 
longitudinal valley of the Ydrkand river appear to narrow into ravines towards the head 
of the range, and are filled with glaciers; and the whole surface of the ground to the 
north of the chain is probably more olevated in ita average altitude than the mountain 
system, embracing the southern slopes of the range in the watershed of the Indus, 
The Karakoram here (the source of the Yarkand river), loses the great altitude to which 
it attains in that portion of the range lying between the Mustdgh pass and the source of 
the Ydrkand river; and from here eastward to beyond the Karakoram pass is much 
broken, presenting features assimilating to the erest of an irregular and detached range 
bordering a high table-land; while higher summits occur in the more elevated epur 
which, branching from the chain near the head of the Ydrkand river, forms the water- 
shed between the Shyok and its tributary, the Nubré river. Tho main ‘range continues 
eastward beyond the Karakoram pass to where a remarkable double peak ocours in the 
chain; and at this point throws out a somewhat irregular spur, named the Karatdégh, 
towards the Kuenlun, which forms the eastern crest of the high central plateau of Aktdgh, 
At this double peak the Karakoram range, after running with a general direotion of easte 
south-east from the Pusht-i-Khar, a distance of 320 miles, suddenly turns to the south, 
and again rising into a lofty chain of snowy peaks considerably above 21,000 feet in 
height, forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakesh rivers, until, in the 
parallel of 34° 43 north, it trends again to the eastward, and runs along the heads of 
Changchenmo; and here constitutes the southern crest of the elevated table-land 
known as the Lingzithang plains and the Akeai China; and continues eastward to the 
north of the Pangong lake and Rudok.” 


Whether regarding the Karakoram as a separate chain, or as a pros 
longation of the Himalaya to the northward, it forms a distinct watershed 
between the Indus and the river systems of Tartary or Eastern Turkist&n. 

The height the passes -each is very considerable, The two principal 
ones over the more central portion of the chain are the Mustégh and the 
Karakoram, the latter reaching an elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
The third pass, that of Changlung, crosses the range more to the south- 
east, at an elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably easy. 
The chief difficulty connected with the passage across this range is 
caused by the distress of laden animals owing to the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere at such high elevations, and the general sterility of the sur« 
rounding country, (Hayward—J. kh. G. 8&., XL.) 
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KABRAKORAM PASS—Lat. 35° 30’. Long. 77° 57’. Elev. 18,550’. 
Is crossed on both the winter and summer routes from Léh to Yarkand, 
being about 190 miles north of Léh by the summer, and 212 miles by the 
winter route. It lies half-way between the camping grounds of Daolat- 
Beguldi and Balti-Brangsa. Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, crossed it in 
A.D. 399. 

Dr, Bellew describes the rise to the pass from Daolat-Beguldi (16,880’) 
as being “ gentle, except at the pass itself, where it is sudden and steep, 
but short both in the ascent and descent. At the foot of the pass (on the 
Daolat-Beguldi side) is a saddle-shaped watershed across the valley, which 
divides two tributaries of the Shyok. The elevation of the pass affected 
our men and cattle severely, Several of the former tumbled off their 
ponies from the giddiness produced, and some fainted. Two of our bag- 
gage ponies died on the pass, and two otherssoon after reaching camp. On 
the other side of the pass we went.down a loose, shingly drainage gully, 
similar to that on the south.” (Bellew.) 


Dr. Thomson calls the top of the pass “a rounded ridge connecting 
two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1,000 feet 
above me. They were quite without snow, nor was there any on the pass 
itself, though large patches lay on a shoulder of the hill to the right 
(going north—August 19th), Veretation was entirely wanting, the 
ridge was scattered over with shingle, chiefly a brittle blacksclay elate, 
“The road is marked with skeletons of horses; the rarity of the atmo- 
sphere and the absence of grass for many days’ journey causing a great 
mortality among beasts of burden.” (Bellew—-Henderson—Shavw.) 


KARAKORAM ROUTE—/ide “ Rovurss,’”? 


KARAKORAM STREAM— 
A tributary of the Yarkand river, rises north of the Karakoram pass, 


KARASU—Lat, 35° 15’. Long. 79° 2’, Elev, 
A camping ground on Hayward’s route by Changchenmo to Yarkand, 
situated at the south foot of the Kizil pass, 10 miles north of Burtsi, and 
14} miles south-east of Kizil Jilga. (Drew.) 


KARATAGH—Lat. 85° 12’. Long. 79° 15’, Elev. 16,890’, 


A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 9 miles west of Shorjilga, 
_ and 224 miles south-east of Mélikshéh (or Aktégh). The lake is situated 
in a large flat and open plain at the bottom (west) of the Karatigh pass. 
It was frozen over in September and October. Water obtained by making 
aholein the ice. Plenty of durts?, but no grass visible. Plain covered 
with several inches of snow. 
Lake about half a mile across; water sweet. (Tyotler—Henderson.) 
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KARATAGH PASS ann MOUNTAIN RANGE— 

Lat. 35° 42’ 64”, Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 17,710’. 
Leads over a range of mountains that extends from the Karakoram pass 
north-east to the great bend in the Karakash river near camp Sora, where 
it joins the range that runs parallel with left bank of the Karakash from 
Sora down to Shéhidila, The Karatégh pass is crossed between Shorjilga 
and the Karatégh lake. From Shorjilga the road is bad, leading up a 
ravine; snow and ice nearly the whole way (October). Descent short, 
but sharp. (7rotter.) 


KARATAGH PLAINS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Extend from the pass of that name north-west to the source of the Yér- 
kand river towards Kuliksha. (Zro/ter.) 


KARATAGH RANGE—Vide “ Kagatiau Pass.” 


KARAWAL DIWAN or OUTPOST HILL— 
Lat. 34° 35’. Long, 77° 35’. Elev. about 14,550’. 
A ridge to the south-west of the Saser pass, just above Changlung. Dr. 
Bellew describes the ascent from Changlung— 

“Our path led by a eteep' zig-zag up the face of a high range of granite hills. At 
the top of the steep there is a small ledge of flat land, and then anothor rise to the crest 
of the pass. Beyond the ledge the rigo is more gradual up to the Kardéwél Diwan, or 
‘outpost hill.” It is the firet Turki name we have met, and bat an empty memorial of 
the Y4rkand invasion by Sultdn Saiad. The Bhots call this place Hlasgya. Aronnd the 
stage buts at the top of the pass, 1 found skeletons and bones of horses and yake in 
every stage of decay, and amongst them some human bones. From the crest of the 
ridge the path led across a steep slope of loose shifting gravel down to a deep and rocky 
boulder-bed, through which rolled noisily a tributary of the Nubré river. We crossed it 
by a rickety spur bridge, the last met with on this route.” ( Bellew.) 


KAREN—Lat. 34° 40’. Long, 78° 59’, Elev. 
One of the largest villages in the Drawér district ; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, and forms the division between Upper and 
Lower Drawar. 

There are two islands in the bed of the river opposite the south end of 
the village; and just below these islands there are the remains of a kadal 
bridge, which was erected seven years ago, and lately carried away ; it will, 
it is said, be rebuilt ; in the mean time a rope bridge is suspended between 
the abutments. At either end of the bridge there is a sexagonal masonry 
tower, with loopholed walls anda sloping shingle roof covered with earth. 
That on the left bank of the river has been nearly deatroyed by fire, but is 
to be rebuilt. The garrison of these forts is said to number about twenty 
men. A considerable stream flows down into the Kishan Ganga through the 





+“ The etiffeat bit of ascent on the whole journey to Yarkand, being a rise of more than 4,000 fet io a length 
of about 5 miles,” 
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south end of the village; thie torrent eeems to poseess no distinctive name 
beyond that of the Kashmir-ka-kutta ; the road leading towards the Kashmir 
valley by the Puthra Gali lying along its banke. 

Boogan, a village lying to the south-west of Karen, may, it is said, be 
reached by u path lying along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, but it 
is described as being very rough; there is also a path over the mountains 
to the north, to the village of Bar, opposite Tali Lobét. Karen contains 
& masjid and a maedfir-khdna, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
vam({ndars, including a barber and a carpenter. There is a customs estab- 
lishment maintained in the village during the summer months, but duties 
are, it is said, only levied on the goods of traders. 

A strict watch is maintained at the bridge to prevent unauthorised emi- 
gration. Rice is grown around the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley of the Kisban Ganga. There are a few fields 
on the right bank of the river opposite the village, at the edge of a narrow, 
grasey plain, which is strewn with vast rocks, 


KAREWA-— 
Is the Kashmirf word for plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine deposit. Their 
soil is for the most part s loam or loamy clay. They are divided from each 
other, sometimes cut into strips, so to aay, by raviues of from 100 to 300 feet 
in depth ; occasionally they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but 
more generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound the 
valley. 

Karewas are of two kinds, ofz., those which, on their summits, make a 
table-land, flat, or nearly so, and those which slope up continuously, but 
with an increasing slope, to the mountains. 

Over the surface of the karewés water has eometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly their 
cultivation depends on rain alone, and in that case the yield is precarious, 

Looking at the composition of these karewds, we find them to be made 
up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and sand. The follow- 
ing is a characteristic section ; it was measured at Pird, a mile east of Is- 
lamabéd, in one of its flat-topped karew&s :— 


Feot. 
Rather coarse drab or brown sand, with some small pebbles . 20 
Fine soft brown sand . . . . . . : . 8 
Hard, very fine-grained, sand yj. . ‘ . . . - 16 
Blue, sandy clay . . * . . . . . - 6 
Fine, soft sand ‘ . . . . . . , . 6 
Coarse sand, like the uppermost bed . . . 2 
For further remarks see under head “ Kasuufa.” 
KARGAH— 


One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. The valley is so far import- 
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ant that up it lies the only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and 
Darél. The pass at its head is known as the Chonchar. It is alao the 
principal source of Gilgit’s wood supply. There are no villages in the 
valley, but at Jut there is a small Gujar settlement. Below Juit the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs, several hundred feet high, above which again tower 
the steep mountain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jit, 
according to Hayward, it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green 
sward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. Above 
this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegetation 
ceases, the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of 
splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000’) a rough pathway 
leads down to the Khanbéri valley, which has to be crossed near its head. 
The Barigéh pass then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to 
Yaktdt, the first village of Darél..-It was at the head of the Kargéh 
valley that in September 18668 columa of the Kashmir army, returning 
from an expedition against Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden and un- 
reasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met 
with till August, when it dieappears altogether for a couple of months. 
The river is fordable in winter, (Tanner—Hayward—Ahmad Alt Khin— 
Barrow.) 


KARGIA— 
A tributary of the Zanskdr river. It rises in a glacier close to and north. 
west of the Bara Lacha pass, and falls into the Zanskér river some distance 
above Padam, opposite the village of Chrér. 


KARGIA, on KHARGYA, on KURGEEA— 
Lat. 38° 4’, Long. 77° 17’, Elev. 13,670’. 
A village on the left bank of the Kargia stream, in the Zanskér district. 
Supplies and fuel procurable. Large flocks of sheep and vaks graze about 
here. The Bara Lacha pass lies to the south-east. 


KARGIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd. It consists of the valleys of the 
Kanji (¢.v.) and Wakha (g.v.) streams, of the Sird valley below Kargil 
and of the Indus valley (left bank) between the Kanji (g.v.) and Dr&s (g.v.) 
rivers, 
Its inhabitants are partially Muhammadans and partially Buddhists. 
Communications.—The Léh-Srinagar road passes through this ilaka 
and is very good. The roads to Sird and along the Indus are indifferent, 
The head-quarters of the district are at Kargil, where the thanédar lives, 
The bridge opposite Kargil itself is of considerable importance, as the 
Sard river is quite unfordable in summer, (Aylmer.) 
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Particulars of Resources. 












































1 | i 
Village or | Sheep | ; 
district. Mensie: Horses.| Yaks. Cows and goats, | Zhos. Donkeys.| Remarks. 
Kanji Valley °. wg i 8h 13 | Se | 1,700 | 26 | VA 1 Smith. 
Purik 2 | 488 207 2 | ls | 1.430 73 83 | 4 Smiths, 
apiapives i | 1 Carpenter. 
rt River— | i 
Kargil m . 3u 10 1 | 20 Ht 1 Smith. 
Silixé < $a ~ ee 4} | Do. 
Indua— i i 
Talu woe ef OR 6 S$: Cf wy 15 
Silmu F . 4a 7 ls! yo: Ww : ia 
Benne ‘ ; | f 25 foo i ih 6u | 6 | 10 | Brokpas. 
Garkhon Che ORB ee 10 Do. 
_ | aot 
1,035 BRy 16 | 836 | 3.490 | 135 203 | * Smitha, 
' ; “ ' 1 Carpenter. 











Authority —Locat dumburdars. (ay liner.) 


KARGIL—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 76° 11, Elev. 8,787’. 

A considerable village, and the capital of the Kargil district. It is pie- 
tnresquely situated at the junction: of the Siré and Pashkyum (or Wakha) 
rivers. There is a fort here, commanding the voad at the junction of the 
rivers, It stands about 250 yards above the bridge, on the left bank. It 
is of the usual style, namely, a square with corner bastions. The 
walls are 25 feet high and loopholed im two tiers. The garrison is one 
native officer and fifteen sepoys. It is commarded from the collectorate 
above. (4ylmer.) 

The collectorate is at the top of the village, and comprises some neat 
and commodious buildings. “There is a ‘polo ground here. From Kargil 
the road crosses the river in front of the fort by three or four log bridges, 
which are connected by a line of embankment,and rising out of the hollow 
for 4 or 5 miles, leads across a high undulating tract of gravel, which 
occupies the angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pas- 
kyum valley. The successive reacheson either shore are oceupied by flour- 
ishing little hamlets; these are surrounded by their corn-fields and planta- 
tions of willow and poplar, and present a pleasing picture of prosperity 
amidst the bare rocks around. There is less suow here in winter than at 
Drds, and a greater force of sun and warmth in summer to help on vegeta- 
tion. Wheat and barley flourish, Fruit-trees are searce. There isa post 
office here. (Bellew—Drew—Aylmer.) 


KAR{M—Lat. 35° 7’. Long. 75° 5’, Elev. 10,500’. 
A village in the Upper Astor valley on the right bank of the eastern branch 
of the Astor river. Here the snow lies on the fields for seven months; this 
1s the longest on any cultivated ground, ‘A miserable collection of flut- 
roofed mud and stone-built houses.” (Lrew.) 
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KARIMPURA—Lat. $4° 7’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
There is said to be but one house in this village, which lies just to the south- 
east of Khipdr, by the path between Patan and the Gulmarg, 


KARKARPU R—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awdntipdr 
and Pampér. The Rémchi river flows into the Jhelum just below it, and 
behind it there are some fine shady trees,and also two old temples and ceme- 
teries. These ruins are so deeply buried in the ground, that without an ex- 
cavation itis impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. The name 
of this village may possibly be a corruption of Khagendraptira, If go, thia 
would be the oldest historical site in Kashmfr, as King Khagendra flourish. 
ed in the fifth century before Christ. Vigne, who remarks that these ruins 
are scarcely worth visiting after Martund, adds, “ the geclogist, however, 
would be better repaid than the antiquarian, by observing the long ridges 
of limestone strata on which.the table-land above the village is supported, 
jutting out perpendicularly to a height of 80 or 40 feet in some places, 
close to the river, and on the north side, and which is consequently nearly 
the lowest limestone in the valley, and probably the only locality where it 
appears in the open plain.’ 

From Karkarpir there is a good toad to Pampir, and also to the ruins 
at Pé Yech. (Vigne—Growse.) 


KARKPET or KARKFE—~Lat.33° 46’, Long. 78° 4°. Elev. about 14,000’ 
A small village of three houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 
between Mang and Takang. 

A few,crops grown here ; naked. (grim) barley and peas. Mang is 11 
miles distant. (Drew.) 


KARNAO—Lat, 34°14’ and 34° 26’, Long. 73° 50’ and 74°, Elev. 
A district lying north-west of Kashmir, on the south side of the Kishan 
Ganga ; it comprises the valleys of the Kazi Nag and Shamshabari streamg, 
which unite abont 3 miles east of Titwal, where they flow into the 
Kishan Ganga river. 

These valleys are very fruitful and extensively cultivated; the grassy 
mountains by which they are surrounded are, for the most part, bare of 
forest, and of inconsiderable elevation, except on the east and south sides. 

The northern portion of the valley is traversed by the road between 
Shalurah and the village of Titwal, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 
the path lies through the Nattishannar Gali during the summer months, and 
by the Kukwa Gali in winter. 

This portion of the valley may also be reached by shepherds’ paths from 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The direct road from Sopér to the 
Kishan Ganga lies through the southern portion of the valley, crossing the 
Tatmari Gali, and joming the northern route near the village of Shart, 
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shortly before reaching Tftwal. There are also mountain paths communi- 
cating with the districts on the north side of the Jhelum. 

The tributary réjas of Karnao, who resided in the village of Gabra, in 
the middle of the valley, seem to have been of some importance, and are 
stated to have ruled over a considerable district, comprising the whole of 
the Kishan Ganga valley as far north as Sharidi, and the tract lying on the 
banke of the Jhelum, as far as the confluence of the Kishan Ganga, and 
their authority seems to have extended into Kamréj. 

- R&ja Sher Ahmad, who is said to have been the seventh of his family 
who succeeded to the title of réja or naw&b of Karnao, was the son of 
Réja Munsir Khan ; he rebelled against the mahardja in 1867, and collect- 
ing his retainers on the north side of the Kishan Ganga, severed communi. 
cation with the left bank; after awhile his followers, mistrusting the teme- 
rity of their leader, deserted him; in this extremity the réja claimed the 
protection of the Abkin of Swat, which was refused ; he then applied to 
the British Government with a like. result, and, as a last resource, threw 
himself on the mercy of the maharéja, who spared his life, assigning a emall 
jagir in the Kashmir valley for the maintenance of the réja and his family. 
The misunderstanding and eventual rebellion of Sher Ahmad is stated to 
have thus arisen. The mahardja sent to cut timber near the village of 
Béran, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and the wood was appro- 
priated by Raja Sher Abmad for a house he was erecting ; the maharéja’s 
servants having expostulated in vain, reported the matter to their master, 
who sent certain officers to make an investigation; these were maltreated 
by Sher Ahmad, who especially wreaked his vengeance on the news-writer ; 
the mahardja then moved troops iu the direction of Karnao, when the réja 
raised the standard of revolt. The Karnao valley is now included in the 
jurisdiction of the zilladar of Mozafarabad. 


KARNAO—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A fort situated in the middle of the northera portion of the Karnao valley, 
where it is something less than a mile in width. It lies on the bare plain 
just south of the village of Tangdar. The walls, which are loopholed, are 
about 30 feet high, built of stone connected with bands of timber, and 
are double at the west end. At each corner there is a bastion tower. 

A rill from the Shamshabari stream flows through the fort. The gare 
rison is said to number one hundred sepoys, besides fifty who are accom- 
modated in a line of huts on the north side of the fort. It is said that this 
fort was first built during the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, and Jodh Singh 
was appointed killadar. Sher Ahmad, réju of Karnao, forged an order 
directing him to return to Kasbmir with his garrison, and the ruse succeed. 
ing, the r4ja attacked Jodh Singh and his troops as they were leaving the 
valley ; he also burned the fort. 

At a later date ill-feeling arose between the réja, who lived at Gabra, 
and his younger brother, Mozdin Khan, who held the valley of the Sham- 
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shabari in jagfr, and resided in the village of Tangdar ; the latter appealed 
to the maharéja, who caused the fort of Karnao to be rebuilt and garri- 
soned, Previous to this, the Karnao réjas, though tributary to Kashmir, 
had been left in undisturbed possession of their estates, 


KARNEY GAD— 
A etream which drains the Bhimji district between Badrawér and 
Kishtwdr, It unites with the Kar Gad from the south, and empties itself 
into the Chandra Bhéga, lat, 38°9’, long. 75° 61’° Its waters are of a deep- 
green colour, contrasting with the muddy hues of the Chen&b. The road 
between Kishtwér and Badrawér crosses this stream by a good, broad, 
wooden bridge. (Hervey.) 


KAROLI—Lat. 34° 18’. _ Long. 78° 36’, Elev. 
Somewhat important town, containing several well-built houses; it is 
favourably situated on an elevated plain on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about 9 miles south-east of Mozafarabéd. Below it the river forms a 
sudden bend, and a pretty island starts fromits waters. Hiigel states that 
the whole aspect of the place greatly reminded him of an Italian village. 
(Hiigel.) 


KAROTI—Lat. 38° 12’. Long. 75° 81’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, containing seven houses, situated on the left bank of 
the Lidar Khol, about a mile north of Bagu. There isa bridge across the 
river beneath the village, from which there is a path leading over the 
mountains to Rémbap. 


KARPU R—Lat. 38° 39’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 

A village about 3 miles west) of Nowbiig, ou the path to Shéngas, by the 
Harrikan. Gali. All the houses in this village are almost entirely construct- 
ed of wood, though two and three stories high. Clumpe of poplar trees 
are found near, and pines grow in dense forests on the hills skirting the 
path from Nowbig. 

The path from Karpir to Sh&ngas is firet an ascent, followed by a long 
wooded and rather eteep descent into the Kuthér pargana. (Hervey.) 


KARPU RA—Lat. 38° 46’, Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
This place, which contains but one house and the ziérat of Saiad Abdulla, 
is situated just to the south-east of the village of Brimbar, on the left hank 
of the Arpat, in the Kuthér pargana, It is surrounded by rice cultivation. 
KARSAR oz KARSHA—Lat. 33° 32’, Long. 76° 58’, Elev. 
A town in the Zanskér district, nearly opposite Thonde, and a few miles 
below the junction of the Zanskér river, with a tributary from the north. 
“Tt is the largest town in Zanskdr, and lies in a ravine at a considerable 
distance from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on which it is 
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built, presents rather an imposing appearance. The level tract between 
the town and river was covered with cultivation.” (Zhomson.) 


KARTAKSHA-See “ Kourmane.” 


KARTZE—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A small district lying between the districts of Kargil and Strd, partly in 
a valley tributary to that of the Sard river, and running into it from the 
east, and partly in the Surd valley down as far as Buru, It nominally forms 
a part of the ilaka of Drds (g.v.), but seems to be administered almost 
independently, (Aylmer.) 


KARTZE—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 76° 19’, Elev. 
A village of twenty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). [¢ lies in the Phukar 
valley, which joins the Wakha valley at Shergol. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (4y/mer.) 


KARTZE on LANG KURTZE— 

Lat, 34° 16’, Longe. 76° 3’, Elev. 10,000’, approx. 
Situated on the right bank of the Sari river, at its junction with the 
Pulumba Chu zivulet, and opposite Sanku. It is the chief village in the 
Kartze district. Goitre is very common here. Contains about forty 
houses. (Mooreroft-——Cunningham—- Aylmer.) 


KARZOK oz KORZO—Lat. 82°58’, Long. 78° 15’. Elev, 14,900’. 
Is situated at the north-west end of the Tsomorori lake, and is a halting- 
place on the route from Spiti to Léh, There is a monastery here contain- 
ing about thirty-five lamas, a house belonging to the chief man of the 
district, and eight or ten hovels, which are inhabited by the old and sick, 
who are left here when the camps and flocks move down to winter in the 
Indus valley. The summer camp is 2 or 3 miles distant, up the side 
valley, down which flows the Karzok stream. Naked barley is grown here 
to a small extent. It does not always ripen, During the summer months 
immenee flocks of sheep and goats graze on the surrounding hills; these 
migrate in winter to the Hanlé valley. (Drew—Manifold.) 


KASHMAL—Lat. 25° 36’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondd& (Baltistén), situated a mile to the 
west of Ronda village, on a plateau above the left bank of the Indus. 
Tt has thirty houses and includes the villages of Harboat, Hardas, and 


Kashmal. (Aylmer.) 


KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 35’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains eighty-two 


houses, (Aylmer.) 
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KASHMIR— 


One of the two provinces into which the territories of His Highness the 
Mahardja of Kashmir and Jami are divided. Besides the valley of 
Kashmir, it includes Drawér, Gtrais, Tilail, Astor, and Gilgit. It is 
administered by a chief officer styled Hakim-i-ala, who generally resides 
at Srinagar. (Plowden-—-Aylmer.) 


KASHMIR VALLEY— 





i 


Kashmir is a plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an 
oval-shape, north-west and south-east between 38°5’ and 34°7’ north 
latitude and 74° and 75° 10’ east longitude, elevated 5,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, drained by the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, 
which, after traversing the valley, breaks through an opening at the north- 
west extremity, and pursues a tortuous course to the plains of the Panjab, 
The country of Kashmir has justly-a reputation for something distinctive 
if not unique in its character. “Its position.and form are such that there 
is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya. The position with 
regard to the great mass of mountains and to the plains of India is this; 
the long diameter of the oval, lying north-west and south-east is parallel 
with the general run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the 
Himalayas ; the distance of the valley from the plains of the Panjab varies 
from 50 to 75 miles,—that is to say, there is a mass of mountains of that 
width interposed between the two plains. 

For administrative purposes, the valley is divided into the following 
zillas and tahsils, though these‘divisions are rather too frequently subject 
to alteration. Besides the zillas of the valley, the zilla of Mozafarabéd, 
which includes the whole vale of the Jhelum from Baramdla downwards, 
is reckoned as belonging to the Kashmir governorship. 


List of Zillas and Tahstls in the Kashmir Valley in 1887 (S. 1948). 






































Revenue, 
Zila. No, Tahefl. Villages Chilki Remarks, 
rupees, 
1 |Yeeh , . a . . 85 1,01,190 
2 | Nagi ; eG 065 111,195 
3 | Vihew Nahama < 74 87,712 
Shahr Khas or Sriuagar 4 | Lat with Sair Magia Pain | 342 97,481 
6 | Phaék . . 116 96,929 
6 | Donat Machhawa ~ ‘ . 161 1,27,297 
7 |Mir Behri , ‘ ‘ ‘i 12 32,275 
675 6,654,078 (or RD per vile 
—— | lage.) 
1 | Densar , . a. « . 141 ¥,23,214 
Ig 2 ae * * . * 137 1,(9,378 
Haripdr or Shupion 8 | Tral a A ; ‘ 67 1,038,070 
4 Chars - . 7 , ‘J 2 1,314,063 
5 | Ram Patri . * 7 121 1,16,634 
6 |chirat., » 2 ? 65 1,06,822 
623 6,88, 181 {or RJ,104 per vil- 
lage.) 
° 
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List of Zitlas and Tahshls in the Rashmtr Valley in 1887 (8, 1943)—contd. 



























Revenue, 
No, Tehail, Villages: Chilkt Bemarke, 
rupeee, 
1 | Uttar Machiptra . - «| 168 92,868 
2 | Ramal Zaindgir . ‘5 . 381 1,00,557 
< | Matar Sutgdre (Wat iakes| 81 tise (and 48,075 kb 
8 4 juogdra (Wular Lake: 6 ap ar- 
Kamrdj or Wulsr Lake & | Krohan i . ) 108 1,06,631 wars.) 
6 | Biroh Magim 5 4 . 160 93, 
7 | Patan . z . . . 120 1,086,226 
8 | Chakia Drugmala. ;, . 10 23, 
768 0,40, 456 (or RA13 per vile 
a ee — | lave. 
(and 46,075 khar-. 
Anantndg or Islamabéd ‘ 81 1,07,661 were.) 
wabibebac’ - S is 7 8 att 
arkora Brin: . . ° 6 159 
Anantodg or Ivlamabad Sri Ranbhisinghpdra ae. 6s 91,483 
Khorpara Mortund ’ % el 91,313 
Dachinpara , ~ - FS 61 1,086,440 
Krena Ranbirvtra : ‘ z 11,146 
01 6,890,355 (or 21,460 per vil- 
lage.) 























ABSTRACT. 
aa eee SE ES — Ft —— 
| No, of | No. of Revente, 
No. Zilla, rit | Villages, | Chitki rupees. Remarka, 
1 |Shabr Khdeor Srinagar =, gp | 675 4,564,078 
Haripor or Shupien —, : me ¥ 6 623 6,838,181 
3 | Kamrdj or Walar Lake , i 8 738 6,90, 454 (aud 46,075 kharwéra.) 
4 | Avantndg or Islamabad 7 40) 5,89, 











Average per sila eo 8 fo 7 622 6,438,017 
Average per tahafi * ‘ 3 89 91,860 
Average per village , .  . ses 1,084 








(Wsngate.) 

The size of the country may be measured in two ways—one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, the other counting 
only the valley,—that is, the nearly flat part that lies between them, Taking, 
then, the range of mountains, we find that the length of the irregular 
oval which the line of their summits form is 116 miles long, and 
that the width varies from 40 to 75 miles, the area within this rocky 
fence being about 3,900 miles. The part which is comparatively low 
and flat—that which may be called the vale—is about 84 miles long, 
from north-west to south-east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 
miles : it has an area of 1,800 to 1,900 miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea down to 6,200 feet. The lowest portion is along the north-eastern 
side; the average of the whole valley may be taken as about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the plain of the Panjab, or near 6,000 fect above the sea. 
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The mountain. ridge, or rather the combination of ridges which surround 
Kashmir, varies much in height. The loftiest points are on the north- 
eastern side, where some peaks rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the 
mountains curve round the north-west side of the valley, 12,000 and 13,000 
feet are the average heights, On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Panjél, whose summit ridge is commonly 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, 
for a length of some 80 miles, separates Kashmir from the Panjab. 
On the south-east a continuation of that range at a somewhat less elevation 
curving round, unites with the range on the north-east. It is near the 
southernmost part of the oval that the lowest portion of the mountains 
ocours ; for a few miles the ridge is somewhat under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. ‘The one gap 
left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and of the inside slopes 
of the mountains escapes to the sea. Towards the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley, the waters, having collected into one great stream, flow out 
by a ravine, or an extremely narrow valley, flowing in it a long way before 
reaching the open plains, 

Looking more closely into the form of the ground, we find it naturally 
divided into two parts—the plain of the alluvium of the river and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these may 
be spoken of separately and in some detail. 

The plain of the river alluvium.—The streams which drain the south- 
eastern end of the barrier of mountains, owing from many directions, 
unite near the town of Islamabad, and form a river which from that spot 
onwards, through the length of valley till the gorge before mentioned is 
reached, is navigable. This river is called the Jhelum. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain exists, extending along 
the north-eastern sidé of the valley from Islamabad north-westwards 
for more than 60 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 8 to 15 
miles. [A description will be found under the heading “ JozLum ” in the 
alphabetical portion of this work.} 

The plateaus or karewds.—Karewés! ond their dividing ravines occupy 
a width of from 8 to 16 miles along the south-western side of the Kashmir 
valley for a length of about 50 miles, from near Shupion to the river-flat 
between Sopdr and Baramila. Beyond Sopir, again, the north-western 
side of the valley is mostly karewd ground, Lastly, on the north-east side 
of the valley across the river, on its right bank, are spaces of karew4; 
in some cases they are in recesses made by retiring hills, in others they 
project out from spurs. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewd we may go to the town of 
Pamptir. The space included between the river and the semi-circle of 
mountains to the north and east, which space constitutes the pargana or 





1 Por a description of karewds, see under that head in the alphabetical portion of this work. 
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“handred” of Vibf, is almost entirely karewd; it is a Aut table-land, 
about 150 feet above the level of the Jhelum, and its alluvial plain 
ends towards the river in a bluff, partly worn down by the weather 
to aslope. The table-land is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, 
and have been made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains; at Pampdér but a small area, and that of not very high 
ground, is thus drained; the streams, therefore, are small, and the ravines 
they have cut not wide. The surface of the karewé is dry and quite bare 
of trees: its position is not such as to make it receive a great rainfall , 
also there must be a natural deep drainage of its soi] to the side valleys 
and the end cliff, so the moisture quickly leaves ; still it will bear some crops, 
Some miles south of this, on the other side of the river flat, is the karewa 
of Pé Yech: this is in the form of a triangle, whose base is 6 miles and 
perpendicular 4 miles ; it is an isolated plateau entirely surrounded by low 
land, having the alluvial flat on one side, and on the other the broad valleys 
of streams that drain the Panjél- Behind Islamabéd is another good 
specimen of the flat-topped kareiva. -There'a hill of limestone, separated 
by some miles from the mountains, rises immediately behind the town, to a 
height of a few hundred feet, The space between that hill and the 
mountain spur that connects it witb the great ridges, an area of some 6 
square miles, is a nearly level table-land, about 5,800 feet above the sea, 250 
feet higher than the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely 
arid: with difficulty can anything growjonit. Works have been begun for 
bringing water from higher/ up the northern valley, along the hill-side, 
to afford irrigation to the ground, which with that aid would be sure to 
bear crops. 

We now come to the sloping karewds,-. Probably all the karewas that 
occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to this class, By 
Shupion there is a large tract of ground, sloping to the north-east from a 
height of 7,000 fect down nearly to 5,500 feet. This may be called a karewd, 
though its surface is not so regular as most, and its slope seems to be radial 
like that of a very flat cone: more accurately perhaps it might be called 
an alluvial fan on a large scale. Water-courses are led over it from the 
hill streams, and they produce such fertility, that the tract is crowded with 
villages. From Shupion, if we were to go, first in a northerly direction, 
and then in a north-westerly, to Sopir, edging the hills, we should alter- 
nately cross karewas and low valleys. The karewds start from spurs of 
the mountains, and extend out north-eastward, sloping slightly in that 
direction ; the slope of tltem is greater near the hills, and less away from 
them until the outer parts get like the flat-topped karew4s; the level of 
them may be taken at 6,500 feet, or rather more at their beginning, and 
they decline to about 5,400 feet. The dividing valleys are somewhat 
parrow, steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green lund at the 
bottom, watered by the streamlet; other valleys, where a great amount of 
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drainage has collected and formed a large stream, are wide or become al- 
most like plains ; these, by the stream-bed, are apt to be pebbly : they, too, 
gradually slope towards the east, 


Over the surface of the karewds water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly the 
cultivation on them is dependent on rain alone, and in that case the yield 
is precarigus. The Panjal ridge supplies by its various streams an enor- 
mous amount of water, some of which is utilised ; but to bring water over 
the higher plateaus is difficult ; as a rule, they are left to the chance of 
rain, and only the intervening valleys or lower parts of the karewa are fed 
by streams. 

The north-west end of the valley is called Kamr4j (g.v.). 

Lakes,—In his description of the lakes of Kashmir, Vigne explains 
that the word daé is applied to a lake in the plains. Sar is the term for a 
morass; and ndg (literally “a serpent’) is used as a name for the moun- 
tain lakes or fountains, whose depth and clearness entitle them to be 
considered as fitting abodes of some one’ of the innumerable divinities of 
the Hindd pantheon. (For an account of the various lakes see page 11.) 


Rivers.—OFf the rivers, the Jhelum alone is navigable from the neigh- 
bourhood of Islamabad to Baramiala, a distance of about 60 miles, 

Boats.—The boats used in) Kashmir are of various kinds, wtz., the 
bahats, ddiuga, shikéra, khach, tsétawar, and larindo; of these, only the 
three first are commonly met with. They are all constructed of deodar 
wood, and are mostly built at Srinagar ; but some few at Sopiir, Baramila, 
and at Naid Khai, a village in the morass which extends between Patan and 
the Wular lake, 


The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers have no sails. The cost 
of these boats at Srinagar is said to be, for bahats R500 to R800, for 
dingas R150 to R200, and shikdras R50 to R100, British currency; the 
two former descriptions are said to last only about seventeen years, and 
the latter about eight years; this seems hardly probable, having regard to 
the durable quality of the wooe of which they are made. 


The government levies 2 tax on ail new boats, and also on all sales of 
second-hand boats. In the cime of Akbar the number of registered boats 
exceeded, it is said, 8,900. (For description of boats see pages 12 and 13.) 


Bridges.—The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course 
through the valley of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are 
called Aadals; a description of them-will be found elsewhere. Smaller 
bridges of a single span, known elsewhere in the hills as sangas, are 
met with in Kashmir, where they are likewise called #adals; they are 
usually formed in the following manner: on either side of the stream 
abutinents of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built 
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up, and into these are inserted stout poles, one over the other, in succes- 
sively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being filled up 
with cross-beams. The projecting poles increase in size as they approach 
the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, their shore ends 
being firmly braced into the stonework. Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very strong connecting trees are placed, and 
scantlings are laid over them for the pathway; sometimes a railing is 
added for greater security. These bridges are frequently of considerable 
span, and, if well built, last from thirty to forty years. 


Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, which are often 
of great length; of these there are two descriptions, called respectively 
chika and jhila, and the latter, when the ropes are made of withes, seems 
frequently to be called zampa, from a Kashmiri word signifying “to move or 
yield.” 

The chika bridge consists simply of six or eight stout ropes close 
together, stretched between rude piers on'either bank of the torrent; on 
these a ring timber, formed of a@ section of a tree about 2 feet long and a 
foot in diameter, slides, and is bauled backwards and forwards by a rope 
attached to it and connected with tle suspension ropes at intervals of about 
twenty feet by stout cane rings; to the slide a loop of ropes is secured 
through which the legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps his hands 
in front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position ; it 
looks dangerous, but is, in practice, a perfectly safe, though tedicus, opera- 
tion; baggage is carried acrosa in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop and hauled across separately, and in like manner sheep 
and goats and sometimes cows are conveyed across rivers and torrents. A 
jhita bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six distinct strands 
stretched between piers and securely fastened on either side of the river ; 
this forms the footway, and about 3 feet above it on either side is a guy- 
rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain bis footing 
on the bridge; these guy-ropes are kept in their places by being attached 
at intervals to the ends of forked branches like the merry-thought of a 
chicken. 


Some of these bridges swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, 
and are trying to the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of 
which they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, 
and are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may require. 

Two other descriptions of bridges met with in Kashmir remain to be 
mentioned: the éangari, which is formed of two side timbers placed a little 
way apart and covered with brushwood kept in its place by large stones, 
and the Aduai bridge, which is simply the trunk of a tree or a plank thrown 
across a stream; they are necessarily of limited dimensions, and are only 
practicable for foot-passengers. 
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Canals,—Srinagar is intersected by a labyrinth of canals, which, when 
properly taken care of and filled with running water, no doubt contribute 
to the salubrity and cleanliness of the city. 

To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, the N&rd canal was con- 
structed in very early times to connect Soptr with Srinagar. 

Irrigation chanuels are numerous; of these the Shahkdl canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

Geology.—The panséls or mountain ranges which inclose Kashmir 
appear, with little exception, to be of igneous origin and. basaltic, their 
usual formation being a beautiful amygdaloidal trap. Vigne found rocks 
of this character on the summit of almost all the passes, except that of 
Dr&s, which is three days’ journey beyond the limits of the valley, and on 
the crest of which slate occurs. In the north-west, in the vicinity of 
Baramila, the bare cliffs of schistoze rock rise perpendicularly to the height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

There are several basaltic eminenees of small elevation scattered over 
the bottom of the valley. Such a physical conformation cannot fail to 
suggest the notion that this singular region was once the crater of a vast 
voleano, and such was the first impression of Vigne on viewing, from a 
commanding eminence, the valley in its whole extent. 

«There are,” he observes, “ many elevated points of view from which 
this extraordinary hollow gave me at first sight an idea of its having been 
originally formed by the falling in of an exhausted voleanic region. It 
seems, however, at one time, to have formed the bottom of the ocean, as 
there are in many places great beds of limestone, containing organic remains, 
principally marine,” 

Gypsum occurs in the north-west of this region. Primary formations 
appear of very rare occurrence ; erratic blocks of granite are scattered over 
the slopes of the Haramuk mountain on the north-east, and in the Baramila 
pass, bué this formation has nowhere been observed tm situ. Veins of 
quartz, however, so usually accompanying schistoze formation, have been 
observed of large dimensions. 

The subterraneous disturbance, of the past activity of which the results 
have been just briefly traced, continues to the present time. In June 1824 
the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. The earth in several 
places opened and discharged fetid warm water from the clefts, and masses 
of rock rolled from the mountains amidst repeated explosions. For about 
two months every day from one bundred to two hundred shocks were felt, 
each accompanied by an explosion. Deleterions gases appear to have 
exuded on that occasion, as the cholera then broke out and caused dread- 
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ful mortality. Abul Fazl, describing the country about two centuries 
before, mentions the frequency of earthquakes, In his time the houses 
were framed of timber as a precaution against destruction by the shocks, 
and the same precaution is still observed. 


The earthquakes of 1885 are quite the worst on record, a great part of 
Srinagar being destroyed, while many towns, such as Baramila, Sopdr, &c., 
were left almost a heap of ruins. The disastrous effects of this earthquake 
was confined to Kashmir, but it was felt as far as Astor, although no damage 
was done there. 

Some years ago, at Sohoyum, near the north-western extremity of the 
valley, the ground became so hot that the sand was fused, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that a volcanic eruption was about to take place. 


Moorcroft observes :— 


“Indications of volcanic action are not unfrequent; hot springs ave numerous; at 
particular seasons the ground at various places is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere 
and earthquakes are of common occurrence.” 


Vigne supposes that the great calcareous deposits have been raised to 
their present position from the bed of the ocean by the upheaving of vol- 
canic masses from beneath. | Pebbly conglomerate, sandstone, and clay in 
many places extensively overgpread the mountain slopes. 

Vigne considers the appearance/which the karewds present strong proof 
of the truth of the tradition that the whole valley was once occupied by a 
lake. The flat surfaces of the wudars, whose cliffs are from 150 to 200 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley, ate attributable to their having for 
ages remained at the bottom ofa still lake, perhaps at least 300 feet above 
its present level, at the bottom of that valley. Some who have viewed 
the scenery of the valley consider that» they have found corroboration of 
the tradition that it was once occupied by a lake in a succession of hori- 
zontal stages’ observable on the sides of the mountains, and which appa- 
réntly have been beaches formed successively by the waters of the lake in 
the course of subsidence. 

The soil of the lowest part of the valley appears to have been deposited 
from a salt lake, as the water obtained from wells dug there is brackish, and 
none perfectly fresh can be had, except from the river, which is of course 
supplied principally from the snows and rains falling on the mountains. 
The great opening at the north-western extremity called by the Kashmiris 
Basmagiil, by which at present the aggregate waters of Kashmir escape to 
the lower country, has probably been coeval with the original upheaving 
of this region, as, though an earthquake might have caused a fissure suffi- 
ciently large to drain the supposed lake, it is more difficult to suppose such an 
event to have removed the enormous mass of matter requisite for filling up 
the space of the present valley of Baramila, Such is the view taken by 
Vigne, who considers the Baramila opening to have been from the first 
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filled with submarine shingle and a soft conglomerate, through which the 
Jhelum has worked its way, assisted in some degree by openings resulting 
from earthquakes. 


“So far,’ observes Rennell, “am I from doubting the tradition respect+ 
ing the existence of the lake that covered Kashmir, that appearances alone 
would serve to convince me, without either the tradition or the history,” 
This lake, according to Kashmirian tradition, bore the name of Satisaras, 
or “the lake of the chaste woman,” as it was considered peculiarly to belong 
to Uma, the wife of Mahadev, one of whose names is Sati, in the character 
of a chaste woman. Baron Von Hiigel, however, is quite incredulous re- 
specting the existence of the lake. He observes, “ there is not in the valley 
the slightest appearance of its having been drained.” 


We will now consider the mountains which surround the valley of 
Kashmir, looking first at the great chain on the north-east, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this-come round and close the valley, com- 
mencing from the great mass, of which a part is called Nanga Parbat 
or Dygamar; we then find ridges and spurs, many points of which are over 
20,000 feet in height. The highest pomt of the whole mass (the one 
which bears the name) is 26,269 feet above the sea; this is not quite on the 
watershed between the Indus and the Jhelum, but is a part of a branch 
which divides the Astor and Chilas rivers, both of which flow into the Indus 
at no great distance from one another. 


It rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet in 
height; the faces of this ridge, on the east and south, make an enormous 
cliff of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, on the greater part of which snow 
remains clinging, but it is in part of rocky precipices and from the highest 
point great buttresses radiate, ‘Large glaciers take their origin from the 
mountain. General Cunningham says he has seen the peak from Rémnagar 
in the Panjdb, which is distant 205 miles. 


The southern part of the Nanga Parbat ridge becomes the watershed 
between the Indus and Jhelum basins. At this part it is 20,000 feet high. 
The ridge extends in a south-easterly direction for 50 or 60 miles, at an 
altitude of about 14,000 feet. There are several gaps on the ridge that 
ate passable, Two much-traversed roads that join the Kishan Ganga and 
Astor rivers go over passes of 13,200 and 13,500 feet; while further east 
passes lead from the former river valley into the basin of the Drér river. 
After a length of nearly 60 miles the mountains become rather higher ; 
there are peaks of from 17,000 up to 17,400 feet high. But the ridge is 
broken, anda not difficult pass occurs, which directly connects the Tilail 
valley with Drés. A few miles south of this gap occurs the branching of the 
mountain raass that goes to make the northern boundary of Kashmir ; this we 
will return to, 4nd now only note the spot from which that ridge separates. 
Again, a few miles further on, still on the south-east, we come to where 
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there is a gap in the mountains, which is the lowest passage between the 
Indus on one side and the Chenaéb and Jhelum basin on the other, along the 
whole length of 300 miles from the eastern sources of the Chendb to the 
head of the Kdzhan tributary of the Jhelum. This pass is called the Zoji 
La by the Tibetdns and the Ladakis; by the other it is commonly called the 
Drds pass. 


Continuing along the main chain, we find the summits get higher and 
higher : peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we go on, that approach 20,000 
occur, and the general level of the summits is not much below them. 
Long spurs, too, ov branch ridges, that jut out are very lofty, Ten miles 
east-south-east from the pass, a distinct ridge branches off in a direction 
somewhat west of south, which the one that curving round forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir and connects on with the 
Panjal range; this too we shall revisit. Then, in some miles more (26 
or 27 miles direct from the last pass), we come to an opening, which, 
though not so low as the other, yet, considering the loftiness of the moun- 
tains it passes between, is a considerable depression. This is the Bhot Kol 
pass ; it leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Sart district. 


From the Drés pass hither the peaks have been of a height to form 
glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. Many of the 
branch ridges also hold them in their recesses. These glaciers are usually 
not large—2 or 3 miles long is common; and they do not generally 
extend very low; one, however, named the Mechu Hoi glacier, has its foot at 
10,850 feet above the sea; this is close on the valley of the Dras pass. 
Looking from near the Bhot Kol pass to the north-east at one view, a 
number of these small glaciers can be seen, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose them. 


From the last-named pass eastward the range continues at a great 
height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet inheight. Lastly, distant 
from the pass 12 or 14 miles, there arise two enormous mountains, each 
of them a few hundred feet over 28,000. These are called the Nun and 
Kun, or, together, Nun Kun, ‘They are peaks that are conspicuous from 
afar off, standing, as they do, a clear 3,000 feet above their neighbours. 
Their aspect varies much as one looks at them from different sides ; from 
Sari we get a side view, which seems to show that they are projecting 
portions of a rugged escarpment. (Drew,) 


Mountains on the northern boundary—-One way of looking at the 
mountains that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and southern part by the Sind river that flows 
from near the Drds pass into the vale, and the Jhelum river as it flows out 
from Baramtila to Mozafarabad. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west ; it divides the vale and its mountain-ring into somewhat unequal 
parts, of which the southern is the greater. 
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We before marked the spot where the northern mountains branch from 
the watershed range, near the Zoji La or Dr&s pass. This mass of 
mountains extends, without any break through it, for over 100 miles 
from east to west, with a breadth varying from 12 to 24 miles. On its 
south side lie successively the Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, 
and the Jhelum valley ; on its northern side is the Kishan Ganga valley in 
its whole length. At its beginning the mass is rocky and precipitous in its 
central ridge, and lofty enough to form small glaciers. Farther west, the 
glaciers cease and the range branches and spreads. Again, one peak in it, 
called Haramuk, reaches to the snow-line, This is a massive mountain, 
which, from its rising above the general level of the ridges, is conspicuous 
from a great part of Kashmir; in the hollows about it are several tarns, 
which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch 
ridges from this mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the 
northern boundary of the Sind valley, have a steep cliff for their upper por- 
tion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with either forest 
or grass. West of the meridiamof Haramuk, the ridge keeps to a fairly 
regular height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet for'a Jong distance, until, indeed, 
it turns round southwards. Between Bandipir and Giirais it is often a 
narrow ridge, with a slope down on each side of 35° or 40°, running along 
pretty level, somewhat above the limit of forest; rocks project along the 
summits, but make no great cliffs; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which lead down to the vaileys, with a moderate, though 
seldom regular, slope; others end off with a steep fall of some thousands of 
feet. After the range has turned south, it gets somewhat higher, rising 
to over 14,000 feet, then there-is a depression, and beyond that it is con- 
nected with the Kaj Nag range, which runs iu a general way east and west 
from Baramila to Mozafarabad, forming the northern bank of the valley of 
the Jhelum, after that river leaves the vale. 


Mountains on the east.—We must return to where, on the main chain, 
the ridge branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part: of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east-south- 
east from the Dras pass. The mountain that here branches off to the south 
has at first the form of a high ridge with a very steep slope on the 
eastern side. In this neighbourhood there isa peak on it (called Kohenhar) 
of 17,000 feet; but the height soon diminishes, and thon, for a long 
distance, the ridge continues in an almost southerly direction at a little 
over 14,000 feet, with some passes through it (which connect Kashmir 
with the Wardwan valley) between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Margan 
(11,600 feet) is the chief of these. 

Between this ridge we have been tracing down from the north, and the 
line of the Sind valley is a great triangular space (having the edge of the 
valley for the base) which is occupied by a branching mass of mountains 
that has its source or junction with our ridge a little above Kohenhar, 
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The most conspicuous mountain of all on these branches is Guashbrari, 
a peak 17,800 feet, from which radiate many spurs, and between them 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on the north-west is a bold 
peaked ridge, with glaciers in the hollows of it on the north side. From 
here, for 80 miles westward, a ridge continues that forms the southern 
side of the Sind valley, rocky heights of 13,000 and 14,000 feet whose lower 
slopes to the north are thickly covered with forest. The end of this forms 
the line of the hill behind the Shalimar garden, while dividing spurs from 
other branches form successively the half circles that enclose the Dal and 
the parganas of Vili and Trahal, each ending in a bold hill, 3,000 or 4,000 
feet high above the flat. 


From the Margan pass the north and south ridge continues at near the 
same height, and with no greater break in it; it then curves round ; as it 
nears Banihal there is a depression for some miles to the level of about 
9,500 feet ; beyond this to the west, we may count that the Panjal range 
has begun. 


First it has an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns to 
the north-west, and continues for some 40 miles more; after which it dies 
off towards the valley of the Jhelum river, In the first part several conspicu- 
ous peaks occur: they are called Brahma Sakal; they are steep, rocky, 
thoroughly-pyramidal mountains that rise up from out of the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. At the foot) of them is a lake more than Q 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad: near are two passes, 18,250 
and 14,120 feet in height. 


Near where the bend takes place two passes from the Darhalv alley 
(near Réjaorf) lead over the range; also it is near this that the Rattan ridge 
branches off from the Panjé) ranges» Here an irregular serrated ridge, or 
a chain of massive, rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, aud with the aid of 
branches, amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns, One of 
these is the Sam Sar. A few miles along, between the central ridge and the 
valley that leads down to Baramgala, is a plateau of which the substance is 
moraine matter of the former glaciers. In little hollows of this, also, ave 
some lakes—Nil-Sar and Nandar Sar, the latter close to a pass through 
the mountains. Beyond, and indeed all around, are amphitheatres enclosed 
by the arms of the mountains. The map shows that numbers of these 
hold tarns, and wherever the tarus occur, there are found sigus distinct 
enough of the old glaciers. Further on the pass of the Pir Panjal, the 
mountains near it are not quite so lofty as those we have left. Beyond 
we get to ground as high as any in the ridge, especially there is an isolated 
peak called Tata-kiti, 15,524 feet. Again we see by the map that there 
are tarns in the hollows of the mountains, 


Beyond this there are some high passes which lead very directly 
between Pinch and Srinagar; then behind Gulmarg we find a summit ot 
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12,500 feet, which is nearly the last of the range, Towards Kashmir the 
hill-sides—-the slopes of the spurs—are in great part covered with dark pine 
forest; these spurs ultimately become elongated into long, low-wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewds. 


From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at last 
suddenly, in bold slopes and steep-cliffs, for some thousands of feet, to the 
narrow part of the Jhelum valley. 


Climate,—The climate of Kashmfr is temperate, being neither too hot 
nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° 
in the shade, and in winter it descends severa] degrees below freezing 
point. The mean temperature of the year is nearly 67°, or rather lower 
than the temperature of Rome. Kashmir is less bot throughout the year, 
and during winter only two degrees colder than Southern France. 


In latitude Kashmir about-correspondswith the following places: In 
Asia—Peshawar, Baghdéd, and Damaseus ; in. Africas—Fez in Morocco; in 
America--South Carolina ; but the elevation above the sea gives it a far 
more temperate climate than any of them’ enjoy. 


Upon the tops of the surrounding mountains the climate is extremely 
rigorous, while in the valley it is temperate, and intermediate between that 
of England and the plains of India. , The seasons, as in England, are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as they do there. Of the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May to the 
end of October is mild and very salubrious, and is almost as invigorating 
to the European constitution as that of England. 


The following table shows the average temperature at Srinagar for two 
years during the principal months in which visitors occupy the valley :— 


Average temperature at Srinagar during the seasons of 1864 and 1866. 
—————EEEE——— a 


Noon. 


Months, Morning. Evening. 
In shade, |} In sun, 














From loth June . . . , . -| 66°80] 75°80 we 66:12 
July . . . . . . . -| 69°35 89°36 ; 107-73 72°14 
August . .« «. . « « «| 6932] 8427] lOLIe | 73-72 
September . : : . . . -{| 5929; 7840; 10207 | 63-99 
To 24th October . * . ‘i - +} 42°12 68'72 OL54 52°56 
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The following abstract of meteorological observations is extracted from 
Major Cunningham’s “ Liadék and surrounding countries” :— 





TEMPERATURE. ExrarMxs, 
Month. District, 
Min Mar, Mean Min. Max 
May . «| Kashmir 63:14 643 §7°4 48° 70° 





There are no periodical rains as in Hindistdn ; and although the annual 
rainfall upon the mountains must be very great, yet in the valley itself the 
quantity does not probably exceed 18 or 20 inches during the year. 

About the end of March and beginning of April, there are frequent and 
sudden storms in the valley, accompanied with hail and rain, and spring 
showers are frequent during the latter month, and also that of May. 

Moorcroft remarks that.‘ the end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of ‘dirty spring’ or ‘ mud season,’ and 
these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface and the rapid suc- 
cession of gusts of wind and hail with short gleams of sunshine are well 
deserved.” During the April which Moorcroft passed in Kashmir, there 
wera only three days of sunshine, and in the following May scarcely a day 
passed without a shower. This, however, is unusual, May and June being 
the best months. 

In the months of June and-September alao heavy rain is not unfrequent, 
and there are occasional showers in July and August. 

The hottest months in the valley are July and August, and the temper- 
ature in the shade at noon varies from 90° to 95°, or even 98° at Srinagar 
(29th July 1865) ; the air is occasionally close und oppressive, especially for 
a day or two before rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. These months are not healthy, and visitors usually spend these 
months at a cooler altitude. At this season the mosquitoes make camping 
in the valley almost unendurable. ( Wingate.) 

Thunder-storms are frequent during the summer months, but they are 
usually not severe ; dust-storms are exceedingly rare, Earthquakes are tol. 
erably frequent during the summer months, but the shocks are usually 
very slight; sometimes, however, they are very severe, and create great 
alarm; people forsake their houses and remain in the open air for hours or 
even days until the danger is over, Kashmir bas this great advantage re- 
specting climate, that any depression of temperature can be obtained by a 
journey of a few hours in ascent of the mountains. Night frosts set in as 
early as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees 
are stripped of their leaves and all animal vegetation is cut off, a thick haze 
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overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send up clouds of 
vapour, Every movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of dust, 
and the haze becomes so great that even at midday and under a cloudless 
sky no object can be seen at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the 
air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, and those who 
ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low 
country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the 
clearness of the air. This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of November, but it is slight and soon melted by the sun, 
the heavy fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to 
the average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April, 

The coldest: months are December and January, when the average morn- 
ing temperature in the valley isa little below freezing-point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the banks, and 
about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is said to be frozen 
over at Srinagar, 

The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for stillness, Moorcroft, 
after a prolonged residence in the very arid climate of middle Tibet, on en- 
tering Kashmir found reason, from the contrast, to complain of the humidity 
of the atmosphere, and considered it more favourable to vegetable than to 
animal life. Hiigel, on the contrary, considers the air dry, and supports 
his opinion by reference to the facts that mosses and lichens are rare, and 
that a decayed tree is not to be found throughout the valley, This dry- 
ness of the air he attributes to the lightness of the soil, which quickly ab- 
sorbs the rain and melted snow, though the volume of water derived from 
these sources is sometimes so considerable as to cause the Jhelum to rise 
30 feet. 


Drew writes :— 


* As to moisture, the country is intermediate between that which is delayed by periodi- 
cal raing, aud that which is arid from want of them. The monsoon, which, coming from 
the south-west, breaks with force on that side of the Panjdl hills, is almost completely 
intercepted by them, and praveuted from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In July and 
August one sees the storin-clouds collected round the summits of those mountains, and 
knows that they indicate that the season of rain has commenced in the tract beyond. 
Now and theu the water-bearing clouds force their way across, aud precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the Kashmir side; for this reason the karew country to the 
south-west, especially the higher part of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river 
alluvicm flat on the south-east. The mountains beyond, again, those that divide Kasbinir 
from Ladak, receive a good deal of rain.” 


May be some moisture passes over the Panjél range without precipita- 
tion and becomes condensed on reaching the yet higher range beyond; or it 
may be that moisture, evaporated from tbe valley itself, gets carried away 
and deposited on contact with the mountains on the north and east. Certain 
it is that while clouds collect, and storms rage and rain falls on the two ranges 
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of mountaius, yet the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern 
hills,——where, for instance, Srinagar, and Awantiptr and Islamabad stand, 
are comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain-clouds spread 
over the whole area and give a supply of moisture enough to bring on those 
crops which depend on rain, and to bring down the temperature of the air, 


According to the Panjéb Administration Report for 1878-79— 

“the rainfall of the country is said to be 18 inches, but is probably less, Of this 
6inches only benefit the crops; the rest falling during the winter monthe when no 
agricultural work is done. More important than the rain is the snow which falls from 
November to March, and on which the rice crop depends for its irrigation. Heavy rains 
fall in March and April, and without them the epring crop, which consists of barley and 
wheat, cannot be otherthan poor. Some heavy showers are usually hoyed for in July to 
benefit the indian-coro and rice, and showers fall again in September and October. The 
valley is completely removed beyond the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain 
always comes from the west.” 


The following meteorological observations and description of the climate 
of Kashmir are taken from, the writings.of the well-known traveller 
Schlageinweit :— 


Srinagar in Kashmir. 
North Lat. 34° 4 6.” Kast Long, 74° 48' 5.” — Elev. 5,116’. 
1856.— Mean of the months. 


January . . . 40) July -. . . : . 73 
Fobruary . : + 46.) August . : . 71 
March . . . . « 60] September . . . . 63 
April. é . . - 66. | October . ° . - 67 
May . : . : +60 | November. ‘ . . 54 
Juno. ’ . 2 -70.| December . . . » 42 
Mean of the seasons and of the year. 
Dec, to Feb. Mar. to May, June to Aug. Sept, to Nov. Year. 
42°3 65:3 71:3 580 66°8 


‘For comparison in reference to sanitary purposes, sume words and 
figures may be added about southern Europe and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. As I cannot enter here into all the varieties of climate, I 
have selected three stations only, differing in latitude and longitude, to 
show the temperature. 


Southeru Europe and Northern Coast of Africa. 


GeOGRAPAICAL CO-ORDINATES. 


N. Lat. E. Long, Eley, 
Montpellier . . . - 43° 36! 3° 53! 106 feet. 
Rowe . . : . . 41° 54! 12° 26' 170, 
Algiers . . : . + 36° 47° 3B 3! L, A. L,S8. 
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Mean of the months, seasons, and year. 


Montpellier, Rome. Algiers. Montpellier, Rome. Algiera, 
Jannary . 42°1 45:0 62-9 July . . 784 75°9 752 
February - 448 473 547 August . - WO FT F754 
March . « 489 616 6561 | September >» 703 700 932 
April. . 57-4 57:9 59:0 October . : 619 64:9 73°6 
May . - 64'4 65°3 660 November ‘ 50°5 534 61:9 
June, ‘ 72'5 71:2 716 December : 45°9 47°8 554 


Seasons. Seasons. 


Dee. to Feb. . 443 467 540 | JunetoAug. . 760 743 Fal 
March to May 56°9 58°3 60°4 Sept. to Nov. . 60°9 62°8 67°9 


Year. 59°5 60'5 641 


Ne ee) 


“ Nice and Mentone (the latter recently favoured so much by medical 
advisers, as being the less rough of the two), Madeira, as mild and moist, 
Pau in France, Palermo in Sicily, might be added as the stations most 
frequented in winter. 

“The charms of the spring of Kashmir have become widely spread 
already by Indian poetry ; summer, even up to the middle of June, is still 
fresh all night, the mornings being as low as 60° to 63° F.; the mean of the 
day is 70° to 75° F.; only about six weeks of July and August, a period 
sufficient for the maturation of delicious fruit and most precious crops, 
have an average temperature equal to that of the southern parts of France, 
Thunder-storms in summer are not unfrequent, though their force is broken 
by the surrounding chains and peaks; they are of longer duration than 
those in Europe, but weak »when compared with what are seen in the 
tropical regions; and the rains, with interruptions of five to six days, are 
equally refreshing and beneficial to the crops. 

“The sun is powerful here, as was to-be expected in Jatitudes from 38° 
to 85°; and in the days of interruption of the summer rains and thunder- 
storms it is felt the more. Houses, tents not the least, rocks, as well as 
the surface of the ground, then get thoroughly warmed through, and from 
the middle of the day even trees allow one to feel it, their shade being 
frequently little protection, 

“Then the temperature of the free air, determined by a thermometer in 
peripherie motion, swung under a double-clad umbrella, was generally found 
to be 2° to 8° F, cooler than a thermometer put up in the shade of the tree, 
where it was heated by the very temperature of the tree exposed to the full 
power of the sun. In the morning, till about 10 o’clock, the same localities 
under trees are still cooler, the temperature being still under the influence 
of the night and early morning hours, Jn the tropics, under those Indian 
fig trees, covering quite a little territory with ramifications supported by 
their vertical branches, I had found analogous differences greater still, In 
Europe, the action of the sun is neither powerful nor generally uninter- 
rupted enough to produce such variations so regularly ; but in the hot July 
of this summer, 1865, I had occasion to observe it also under large pear 
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and nut trees round the Jagersburg, in Franconia, more frequently by 
their being ‘too cool’ in the morning than their being overbeated in the 


afternoon.’’ 


Dr, A. Neve, F.R.C,8.E., of the Kashmfr Medical Mission, gives the 


following table in his “ Tourist’s Guide? :— 


Approximate Tabie of Temperature at Srinagar. 





Mean, Extremes in shade. 
January to February 16th . a ’ 35° Fuhr. 15°—40° 
February 16th to March 18th =. . 40° ,, 15°-—50° 
March 15th to April 15th 48° ,, 80°—60° 
April 15th to May 15th i 7 65°, 35°—-7.0° 
May 15th to June 15th P . 65°, 40°—80" 
June 15th to August 15th . - ‘ 7s ,, 50°-—90? 
August 15th to September 15th . . 70° 45°—80° 
September 15th to October 16th . 5 60° ,, 40°—70° 
October 15th to November 15th . 65° C,, 35°—-6GU° 
November 15th to December 31st. 45°, 25°45° 

















The very hottest month excepted, nevertheless, a European may pass in 
Kashmir a whole day ex route, the air itself being refreshing enough as 
long as not perfectly calm, and under a good hat (sola topi) the head is 
sufficiently secured. 

In the beginning of July, asudden vise of the rivers occasionally limits 
the excursions ; it coincides with the final and rapid disappearing of snow 
from the neighbouring heights on the north. 

Tn autumn, and throughout the winter too, heights like those of the 
environs of Srinagar—a beautiful level ground, surrounded by moderate 
ridges~ehave a climate quite suitable to Europeans. The accumulation 
of cold air is remarkably reduced in the greater part of Kashmir by the 
valleys being mostly wide and open. Also large lake-basins are frequent ; 
but only a few of them have any water in them, and this is very shallow, 

Such open valleys, being more exposed to the action of the sun than the 
bottoms of narrow valleys, have a peculiar power in cutting off the currents 
of air descending from the higher regions of snow and xévd, and breaking 
their local effect. 

Natives, however, unprotected in draughty huts, and without any saub- 
stitute for a fire-place, except a basin filled with charcoal in their rooms, 
occasionally suffer from cold, but not enough to induce them to erect better 
habitations, notwithstanding their technical abilities in many branches of 
architecture and manufacture. 

Drew writes — 

“Tn coming down from Juaddk one year, I marched through Kashmir and over the 


Banihal pass in January. Snow covered the vale, and whitened everything on the plain, 
except the trees round the villages; at Srinagar its depth was 6 inches, at Islamabad it 
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was something more, and at Shababid there was a foot and s half of snow on the ground, 
On the Banihal ridge it was so thick, one could not measure it, The pass could not be 
crossed by horses, and for men it was very laborious, Towards the end of February in 
geueral the snow disappears from the vale, and spring comes on with a bnrst.” 

Diseases.—Moorcroft intimates that the climate is unwholesome, and 
Vigne states that though nothing can be more delicious than the air of the 
valley, yet in many places it is affected by a miasma from stagnant water. 
Yet Jacquemont expresses his surprise at the extremely rare occurrence of 
intermittents amidst so many causes which elsewhere invariably produce 
them; and Hiigel styles the climate of Kashmir one of the best and 
healthiest in the world. 

The remarkable fecundity among the Kashmfrfans may, perhaps, be 
regarded as evidence of the salubrity of the climate, 

Malaria, as might be supposed from the profuseness of vegetation and the 
humidity of the climate, is very prevalent throughout the valley, and fevers 
and affections of the bowels are common, but the other diseases peculiar to 
India are seldom observed. 

Small-pox has left fearful traces. 

The late Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, who devoted six years of 
his life to the welfare of the poor of Srinagar, lamenting the want of proper 
schools where a scientific medical education may be obtained, remarks that 
every other year an epidemic, either of small-pox or cholera, carries off 
thousands who, if vaccination were encouraged by the government and 
sanitary measures enforced throughout the valley, but especially in the 
capital, might, humanly speaking, be saved from sudden death. 

The most terrible visitation of the latter disease followed the memorable 
earthquake which commenced on the 26th June 1828, and continued for 
more than two months. 

In the account of the survey operations in 1857 it is mentioned that 
cholera stuck to the valley, strange to say, throughout the winter, when 
the snow was up to a man’s neck. 

In Kashmir the practice of medicine is usually a hereditary profession, 
but any one is at liberty to adopt it. The son succeeds the father in his 
practice. The medical knowledge possessed has been derived from a scanty 
acquaintance with the Greek system of medicine, or of afew nostrums that 
are handed down from sire to son. The natives of the valley have consi- 
derable confidence in these hakims, considering how little knowledge and 
practical skill the latter possess, and it is surprising what influence they 
get over even wealthy and sensible men. There is a class of men and 
women who earn their living by applying leeches; another class does the 
same by bleeding, which is about the only knowledge of surgery they possess, 
and a very popular treatment for almost every disease,—so much so, that it 
was reported that in the epidemic of 1872 His Highness the mahardja sent 
orders to Kashmir that the hakims were not to bleed for cholera as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
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The agricultural classes are acquainted with the medical properties of 
many plants which they turn to account in the cure of disease among 
themselves, The women generally profess to know a great many effica- 
cious remedies which they very readily communicate to their neighbours, 

On account of tne poverty of the people they eat unripe vegetables and 
fruit, and so induce much disease. During the epidemics of cholera the 
Kashmiris suffer much from this habit and from drinking impure water, 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are not ignorant of the curative effects of 
mineral waters, of which there are several springs in the valley. They are 
accustomed to apply a ligature between the heart and'a wound inflicted by 
a snake, because they say that by so doing they prevent the poison from 
going to the heart. The ligature generally employed is a long strip of 
cotton cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir suffer from goitre. 
The idea prevalent in the valley as to its cause is that the water drunk by 
those afflicted has produced it. ;The waters of Kashmir are largely im- 
pregnated with lime, Where. procurable, burnt seaweed (gilla pathar) is 
used ag a cure for this disease, and for twenty-one days the patient is for- 
bidden salt, and is dieted on bread, ghf, aud black-pepper. 

During the rice season the peasants suffer from an eruption caused by 
continual immersion in water; the ankles and wrists are attacked, the 
hands and feet, being mostly in the mud, escape: khelam tel, oil extracted 
from the pine mixed with chi, is/applied to the sores. The oil is thus ex- 
tracted: chips of chil wood are placed in an earthen vessel, which is closed 
with clay and placed over a slow fire for twelve hours ; the oil drips through 
a hole in the cover into a vessel placed to’ receive it. 

In rheumatism the oil extracted from kunjad (Sesamun orientale) is 
used as a liniment with which to rub the body. 

In addition to the diseases which have been meutioned, phthisis, ele- 
phantiasis, syphilis, aud scrofula are common, but other affvetions of the 
skin aud calculus of the bladder are comparatively rare. 

Dr, A. Neve, Surgeon to the Kashmfr Mission Hospital, writes :— 

“ Among the Kashmirfs, malarial fever, liver complaints, &e.,are rare. The diseases 
are essentially those of a temperate climate. Lung complaints are common during the 
winter owing to the deficient clothing ; but consumption is rare, as also is dysentery,” * 

With regard to cholera, so far as can be gathered, it appears to have 
visited the valley in the years enumerated below :— 


A.D. 1828 (after earthquake), 
», 1842 or 1843, 


» 1857, 
» 1872. 
a» 1879 (after famine), 
» 1888, 
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Roads.—The barrier of hills which encompasses Kashmir is pierced at 
numerous points by roads or, more properly, paths; north and east towards 
the Upper Indus, Ladék, and Yarkand ; south-east towards the native state 
of Chamba and the British district of Lahoul; south to Jami where the 
Hinda ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that 
skirt the Himalaya, south-west across the Pir Panjal range and along the 
vestiges of the once imperial road to Bhimbar and Lahore; west by the 
banks of the Jhelum to the British district of Hazdra or the hill station of 
Mari. 

Of these none are fit for wheeled traffic, though the last-named is now 
being constructed as a cart-road, 

Except the road between Jami and Sialkot, and the road now construct. 
ing from Kohdéla to Baramtila, there is not a made road of any description in 
either Kashmir or Jami. The roads are good fair-weather tracks within 
the valley and the various passes, and routes up side-valleys are mostly 
decent paths practicable for ponies... These-paths and the numerous wooden 
bridges are kept open and in some sort of repair by the villagers. There 
is not a wheel of any description off the Jamu-Sialkot road. Even the 
road to Kathda has not been made, though carts do occasionally get 
along it. (Wingate.) 

Population.—In 1835 the population of the valley of Kashmir was 
calculated not to exceed 200,000 persons, to which number it had, in 
twenty years, been reduced from 8U0,000.by oppression and the awful 
dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

Major Montgomerie, in his'‘notes on the survey operations in Kashmir, 
records that 
“in the country, generally, the number of inhabitants in each house, including every 
living soul, ranges from ten to thirty ; in twenty-three different viliages, in which special 
wnquiries were made, the average was found to be eighteen. It is said that every woman 
has, at an average, ten to fourteen children, and the proportion of men to women is as 
three to one; but the former are expended very rapidly, and almost invariably become 
prematurely old, which may be chiefly attribut.d to their spending at least a quarter of 
their existence in an amphibious state, up to their knees in water in the rice kheta,” 


The following estimate cf the population is extracted from the note- 
book of the late Dr, Eltuslie, a gifted and accurate observer, who waa 
medical missionary in Sri ingar for six years i 


“ Population of the valley of Kashmir, excluding the surrounding countries and the 
inhabitants ot the mountains, 402,700. 


“Thiga number is composed ot— 


Mosalméns {Sie 2] ll t Tso00 
Hindés . . 2 . . _ i . . + 75,000 





Total population of Kashmfr + 402,700 
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Population of Srinagar. 


Musalméns Soule : * . * . . ° . eee 
Hindtis . . « s % . - g x 26,000 


———— 


Total population of Srinagar « 127,400 


Population of Kashmtr, excluding Srinagar. 


Musalmfns { aia : : : : . : — 
Hindés ‘ 3 ‘< . '? . ° H - 60,000 


ood 


Total e 275,300 





Distatsution or PorvuLation—Shawl-weavers. 


Sunfs . A * ‘ ; ‘ é « 28,115 
Muralméns {Sie 3 To 
Hindis  . : . . a ° ' ° . - 3,153 





Total + 29,430 





Tax-payers (excluding shawleweavers and cultivators of the sotl). 


Mosatndns{ Stee 2 of ltt Robo 
Hinds . . . . , ‘ . . . oe 





Total . 64,775 


Clerks in the employ of Hts Highness’s government, 
Hindés . é . Z 2 3 ; . ‘ P 6,572 
Musalméps . . . F : . . : a ee 





Total - 6,672 





Jagtrdars (landholders), 


Moning {Sie 2 ol lk Tg 
Hindis . . . . . . ’ . . . 40 
Total 45 

Muldzim pesha (tenants). 
Musalméon {Shas 2 2 lf ft 
Hindés . . . . . . . . : . 7,500 


Total . 7,782" 





The population of Kashmir was reckoned before the famine of 1877-7! 
at about half a million, of whom all but 75,000 pandits were of the Mu 
hammadan creed. No accurate census was ever taken, and at the presen 
time it is impossible to say what the number of survivors may be, since th 
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method followed in distributing food leads neceesarily to the falsification of 
returns. Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the country may be 
formed from the following authoritative description :— 

“No European who carefully examined the city this semmer (1879) with a view to 
geessing ite population ever put the people at over 60,000 souls, but nothing can be 
exactly known, A number of the chief valleys to the north were entirely deserted ; 
whole villages lay in ruius; some suburbs of the city were tenautless; the city iteelf half 
destroyed ; the graveyards were filled to overflowing ; the river had ‘been full of corpace 
thrown into it. It is not likely that more than two fifths of the people of the valley 
now survive.” 


Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, has informed the writer of 
this note that, whereas in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 
weavers in Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France 
for shawls cannot be executed for want of hands. It may be that the famine 
has fallen with most severity on the weaving class. 

The population of the valley ig_now reckoned at from 300,000 to 
400,000, and of this number-the city probably accounte for 100,000. 
(Fingate.) 

Races.~—-Vigne states that the Muhammadans predominate in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of three to one, and nine to one in the villages. 

There are about twenty different tribes or clans among the Mubammadans 
in Kashmir. Of these, the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmfr, and so 
bravely resisted the invasion of Akbar, are the oldest and most distin- 
guished. Next, the Maliks, who were called Singhs, or lions; the Bandeh, 
and othera; and there are others again whose names are those of some 
animals, such as the monkey, bear, and jackal tribe, and there is one rr 
joicing in the name of Shaitan (Satan). 

The Rishis, who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir, do not marry, and 
in that particular resemble European monks more, probably, than any 
other of the Muhammadan ascetics. 

The Sunis, or orthodox Mubammadans, far outnumber the Shfas, or 
Réfizi (heretics) as they ure opprobriously termed : of the latter, who are 
the followers of Alf, there are said to be only 1,000 houses, numbering 
about five or six thousand souls, They are found chiefly at Zadibal, about 
2 kos. to the north of Srinagar, at Nandapér and Hasanabdd, near to the 
city lake. Though eo few in number, the men of this sect form the most 
active, industrious, and well-to-do portion of the Muhammadan community. 
The finest papier-maché workers and shawl-makers in Srinagar are Shiae, 
and some of the wealthiest men in the city belong to tbat sect. 

A deadly feud has ever existed between these two great divisions of tho 
Muhammadans. 

In the times of the Pathdéns the Shfas were not allowed to enact the feast 
of the Muharram, In the time of Abdulla Khén, who made himself inde- 
pendent of his master at Kébul, they attempted to celebrate it but were 
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attacked and plundered, and their houses burnt ; some one hundred and fifty 
of them (for there were very few in the city) were collected, their noses 
piereed, and one string passed throngh them all, and, thus linked together, 
they were made to perambulate the bazdrs. Again, in the time of the gov- 
ernor Bama Singh, the Shias attempted to celebrate the Muharram, but the 
enraged Sunis fell upon them, killed fifteen of them, and plundered their 
property ; and the Persian merchants, of whom there were two or three 
hundred, retreated from Kashmir and have never since resided there, 

On both these occasions, as in 1872, the dominant party averred that 
the attacks were made in retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shias, but ip the absence of direct proof it can scarcely be credited that 
the small and well-to-do section of the Shias would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering animosities of their powerful and vindictive neighbours. 

That time has by no means weakened the vengeful feelings of the 
stronger sect aud the bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of September 
1872 amply testify. The disturbances\then raged for more than a week, 
and for sume time defied the efforts of the governor, who called in the aid 
of the troops ; whole distriets were reduced to smouldering heaps of ruins, 
and business was for some time entitely suspended, a great portion of the 
city being deserted. The Shias fled in every direction, some seeking safety 
on the adjacent mountains, while others remained in the city in secret lurk- 
ing places. Many of the women and children of the Shfas found an 
asylum from the hands of their infuriated co-religionists in the houses of 
the Hindd portion of the community. When order was at length restored, 
the ringleaders of the riot. were seized and imprisoned, besides hundreds or 
thousands, it is said, of the pourer inhabitants. The apprehensions appear 
to have been made in the most.indiscriminate fashion, 

Vigne states that the Hindus of Kashmir are divided into very numer. 
ous different tribes or families, such as Pandits, Rasdun, Kol, Kabuta (a 
dove), &c., but these are all arranged under the two great divisions of the 
Hindts, the Malamasis and Barul:masis. Dr, Elmslie divides them into 
(1) the Brahman Hinds, whose only work is to perform the Hindé wor- 
ship—in short, they are exclusively priestly, and number about five hundred 
houses; (2) the Jétis Hindiis, who study the stars for the purpose of 
predicting future events—they number from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty houses; (3) the Karkun Hinds, who are writers, merchants, and 
farmers, but never soldiers, Relatively this is a very numerous class, 
The Kashmiri paudits all wear the Brahminical thread, consisting of 
several fine cords, 1t passes from the Jeft shoulder down to the right side. 

Commenting on the fact that “bat” frequently forms a portion of 
Muhammadan names, Dr, Elmslie states that “ it is probably derived from 
the word bata or datak, which signifies a ‘ pandit,’ who is always a Hindd 
of course. Probably, when this word éaé is used by a person, it points to 
the fact that originally his family was Hindi; for we know from history 
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that, when the Muhammadans conquered the valley of Kashmir in the 
fourteenth century, they compelled many of the inhabitants, who at that 
time were Hindtis, to become Muhammadans.” 

A person whose father is a Kashmiri but whose mother is not, is called 
“argon.” These hybrids between the Kashmiris and the surrounding native 
races are pretty numerous in Laddk, Kashgaér, Yarkand, and other neigh- 
bouring cities and states. 

Here and there colonies of Pathéns and Sikhs have settled in the valley 
of Kashmir; as might be expected, the latter are the most numerous, 

In the pargana of Machipdra, at the north-west end of the valley, there 
have settled colonies of people from the west of Peshawar, and these have 
married with the Kashmiris. The class produced are called Machipiria ; 
they are divided into Machipdrias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang 
from an earlier colonisation ; the latter date from the acquirement of Kashmir 
by the Duranf dynasty. 

Vigne appears to have been much struck with the beanty of the Watul 
tribe. He says: “ They are, I believe, gipsies,and have all the manners and 
appearance of gipsies, They live in tents, or rather small huts of thatch, 
which are easily rebuilt. when occasion requires it, and by reason of their 
indiscriminate use of any food, they have no caste, and are looked upon by 
Musalmans and Hindds with the greatest contempt. Many of their beauti. 
ful children are sold and sent as slaves to the Panjab, and I believe that 
many of the prettiest of the xde4 or dancing-girls are bora of Watul 
parents.” Dr, Elmslie says that the Watul is most degraded, and performs 
the most menial offices; the tribe is divided into four classes. 

The farmers are nearly all Muhammadans, and in Kashmir the kéwdj 
or burner of dead bodies (Hindis).is,always.a;Musalmén. 

The shawl-weavers (Khandawéo), of whom Dr. Elmslie says there aro 
23,013 in the valley of Kashmir, are Muhammadans, and are the most 
miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. Crowded 
together in small and badly-ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffer from chest affection, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. When a woman wishes her neighbour ill, she says “ May you 
get a shawl-maker for a busband !” 

‘the Gijar, Gopan-gir, or cow-herds, are not Kashm{rfs, and are not a 
very numerous tribe, They are said to have come originally from Gujrat 
in the Panjab, In the spring time they collect large herds of cattle belong. 
ing to others, and drive them away to the mountain valleys to graze. They 
take their wives and families with them and live in log-huts in the woods 
and in recesses at the foot of the Panjal range. 

The Pohkul, Pohlu, Chaupdn, or shepherd, watches the flocia and herds of 
other people upon the remote mountain pasture-lands. He receives hig 
charge about the month of May and then repairs to the mountains, spend- 
ing the summer there with his family and dogs until the advent of the 
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winter anowe drives him down into the valley. He receives a small money 
payment or an allowance of rice for the care of each sheep or goat during 
the season, and its milk also; and he is required to account for each casualty 
in the flock, producing the skin for the owner’s satisfaction; but the Kash- 
m{ri shepherd is not more honest than the rest of his countrymen, and 
many a. lamb is sold or eaten by him, and the loss referred to the dopre- 
dations of wild beasts, During the long winter the shepherd families 
reside in the villages, and are mostly employed iu the manufacture of 
blankets. 

The Gulwbdm or Guluwdn takes care of horses, and has frequently the 
credit of stealing them ; he leads a life similar to the shepherd, and receives 
eight trék (about 96 1b) of rice for the care of a horse during the grazing 
season, These guluwans are said to be the descendants of the old warlike 
tribe of the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir and so bravely resisted 
the invasion of Akbar. They were afterwards remarkable only for their 
predatory habits. They rarely intermarried with any other caste, and 
resided in the jungle, changing their place.of abode whenever the chances 
of detection rendered it necessary to beon the move. In the time of the 
Pathéne, it was dangerous to travel alone. The Chak would leave a few 
of their number in charge of their harem, while the rest eallied forth on a 
marauding expedition. A person going from the city of Islamabéd was 
in danger of being robbed on the skirta of the Wastarwan mountains: 
Shahji Marg, or the King’s Hill, on the way from the city to Shupion ; 
the vicinity of Shah Nar-u-din, Haritrat, on the way to Baramdla; and 
the jungle near the village of Nunur, at the debouchure of the Drés road 
and the Sind river, were places particularly infested by the gulub4o. The 
long defile leading from Dachinpara to Gund-i-Sur-Sing on the Sind was 
much used by them, when they wished to avoid observation in passing 
from one end of the valley to the other. A long heavy club, with iron 
rings around it, was their principal weapon. The Sikh governor, Kupar 
Rém, put two or three of them to death; but their entire suppression was 
one of the few measures that Sher Singh, mahardéja of the Panjéb, could 
claim any credit for during his tyrannical viceroyalty in Kashmir. 

The open and daring outrages of the gulubén were much complained 
of, and having one day received intelligence that a party of them had 
assembled near the plain of Damudur, only a few miles from the city, he 
sent thither a large force, killed some seven or eight of them on the spot, 
and afterwards hanged seventeen of them at one time from the Amir’s 
bridge. 

The governor, Mféu Singh, also sent an officer and a party after them, 
who killed and hanged several, and so terrified the remainder that they 
bave never made any head since. Disowning the name of gulubén they 
get a livelihood as labourers, or by tending horses. 

The Dam may be called a kindred tribe; they claim a descent from 
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the pandits, whom tradition has represented as being of giant strength 
and stature. They seem to be identical with the Damaras of the Raja 
Taringini, wherein it is related that King Lalataditya lost his life in an 
expedition against this fierce and intractable race, They were also the 
murderers of King Chacra Verma. Vigne states that the Dims, the 
informers, policemen, and night-watchmen of the villages, belong to this 
family. 

Natural qualities and appeardnce.—The inhabitants of Kashmir are 
physically a fine race; the men are tall, strong, and well-built ; their com- 
plexion is usually olive, but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the 
Hindis; their features are regular and well developed, and those of the 
Muhammadans have a decided Jewish caste resembling the Pathan, 

Moorcroft remarks that the inhabitants of the city are rather slight, 
but amongst the peasantry, both Hindi and Muhammadan, are to be found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have served for models 
of the Farnesan Hercules. As porters they excel, carrying heavy loads 
without fatigue over the steepest_mountain-paths, 

Drew says “the Kashmirf people are doubtless physically the finest of al] 
the races that inhabit the Kashmit state, and I have not much hesitation in 
saying that in size and feature they aye thie finest races on the whole con- 
tinent of India. Their physique, their character, and their language are so 
marked as to produce a nationality different from all around, aa distinet 
from their neighbours as their country is geographically separated.” 

Much controversy has been expended on the attractions of the women; 
while Vigne and Hiigel bear testimony to their beauty, Jacquemont 
declares that the female race is remarkably ugly-=“'I have never seen any- 
where such hideous witches as in Kashmir.” Judged in comparison with 
those of the surrounding countries, the women of Kashmir, especially the 
panditénis, the wives of the pandits, must, no doubt, be described as beauti- 
ful, They are remarkably prolific, a fact which has been ascribed to a diet 
in which fish and meal are common ingredients, The staple food of the 
inhabitants is vegetable; rice, turnips, cabbages and radishes, lettuces, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive use, boiled into asort 
of soup with a little salt; the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow are eaten, and the catkins of the walnut are also employed as food , 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil, The root of the lotus 
plant, when boiled and flavoured, is also enten; it is called nudroo, is of a 
pale-straw colour, cylindrical, and about 10 inches long and an inch and a 
half in diameter, and is considered highly nutritious. The singhdra or 
water-nut is ground to flour and made into bread, which forms the princi- 
pal article of diet of those who live on the margins of the great lakes. Hap- 
pily for the poverty-stricken inhabitants, nature is usually very bountiful 
in Kashmir, and food is cheap and abundant, Those who can afford it eat 
the fiesh of sheep and goats. 
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Dress.——The dress of both men and women is very similar; it consists of 
a long garment called “ pheran,” in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very wide sleeves. It is made of either cotton or wool according to the season. 
Pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word “ pairéhan,”’ gar- 
ment, and tradition says it was introduced by the Emperor Akbar, who made 
the Kashmiris doff their more martial habiliments in order to subdue their 
then warlike spirit. It is sometimes of red or blue colour, The sleeves of 
the women’s pheran ave wider than those of the men’s, and the skirts are 
longer, descending nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of 
wool, it is called “ Zéch ;”? when of cotton, “ pots.” 


The men wear in addition a pair of very loose drawers, and their head 
dress is a pagri or turban, all of white colour, which the Hindds smooth 
over the right temple and the Muhammadans on the left. 


The women wear a skull-cap with o band of red cloth on the front of 
it; the panditdnis call the long narrow piece of red woollén cloth which 
they bind round their heads“ sarpéch.” 

The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri female is called “ pits ;?? it 
consists of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and allowed 
to hang down. the back; ita use is confined to the Musalmdn women; the 
panditanis or Hindi females wear @ spotted veil, called “ ¢ikipdts.” With 
the exception of the higher classes, the women do not affect to conceal 
their features, A long piece of cotton stuff called “Jungi” is worn round 
the waist over the pheran. A panditanj never goes abroad without this 
girdle. In the winter, and when it rains heavily, the women wear the 
“khras,’? which are shoes or clogs made of wood with thongs of straw 
called “del.” On marriage days, with.other finery, they wear shoes of 
horee’s or mule’s skin, which, for such great occasions, are adorned with 
silk-work. The men on the mountains wear grass shoes, called “ pélahor ;” 
when procurable, rice-straw is from its elasticity preferred for the con- 
struction of these shoes, but bark is frequently used. 

The Hindds wear marks or sectarial decorations on the forehead. Saf- 
fron is the colouring ingredient in the mixture with which the mark is 
painted. 


The Muhammadans generally wear charms or amulets (/dwiza) ; these 
consist of the names of God, the name of Muhammad, the names of Musal- 
man saints, or verses fromsthe Korén. The paper on which these are 
written is usually sewed into a piece of cloth, generally of a red colour, 
and then tied round the arm or attached to the wearer’s dress, 

The women are generally profusely ornamented with elegant earrings, 
nose-rings, anklets, and bracelets, Their mode of dressing the hair ig 
peculiar ; it is drawn to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woollen thread, 
they are worked into a very long plait, which is terminated by a thick 
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tassel (gandapan) which reaches down to the loins. This peculiar arrange- 
ment of the hair is called “‘ wdénkopan,” 

Any one who may be bound for a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches wide and 4 yards long, wound 
round from the ankle up to just below the knee, and then fastened by an 
equally long string attached to the upper end, which is lightly wound 

.many times round the leg. This, which is called paédwa, is a much-cherished 

article of dress, and without doubt is very good for mountain work, For 
their feet they have either the common shoes used in India or else grass 
shoes made of rice-straw ; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then 
interwoven to make a sole which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

Character —The Kashmiri has been called the “Neapolitan of the 
East;” lively, ingenious, witty, and good-humoured; they have for ages been 
oppressed and insulted, and are much addicted to the never-failing vices of 
slaves, lying and trickery; the truth, even for their advantage, is avoided 
by them, and they are inordinately devoted to amusement and pleasure. 

Moorcroft, engaged against, them in a course of commercial rivalry, has 
shown them no mercy in delineating their moral qualities. Hiigel likewise 
describes therm as venal, dishonest, and dreadfully addicted to sexual immo- 
rality, only recording in their favour a remarkable aversion to shedding 
blood. 

They are a bye-word among Asiatics, and in every bazar the verses are 
kuown and repeated, which assign to them a capacity for getting others 
into trouble, and which place them in unenviable juxtaposition with the 
Afghén and the Kambé, as among the three vilest races on earth, The well. 
known verses have been freely translated: ‘If ever there should become a 
scarcity of men, beware of having anything. to do with any of the following 
three races: one the Afghan, the other the Kambé, the third the Kashmfrf 
of vile descent. From the Afghén you have to expect malice, from the 
Kambé6 intrigue, whilst you will never experience aught but sorrow and 
anxiety from the Kashmiri.” ‘To which a witty Kashmirf{ replied: “the 
fourth, that race that falsely says that vile is the Kashwirf.” 

Another verse says that “ when the Kashmfri will be weighed and hi 
virtues will be found wanting, he will whine out a prayer to God to change 
the scales ;” while these proverbs are in every mouth : “ Many fowls'in a 
house will defile it, and many Kashmiris in a country will spoil it ;” “If you 
meetasnake do not put it to death, but do not spare a Kashmiri ;” “ Do not 
admit a Kashmfri to your friendship, or you will hang a hatchet over your 
doorway.” To his other vices must be added that of ingratitude. Kaye, in 
hia description of the rising at Ludhidna in 1857, records that the great 
colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling unmolested, and 
held their gains in the most perfect security, rose against us with a vehe- 
mence proportioned to the benefits they had received, and were among the 
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foremost in “ plundering the government slores, in pillaging the premises of 
the American Mission, in burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing-presses, and in pointing out the residences of government off- 
ciale, or known well-wishers of government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.” 

The abject condition of the Kashmirfs has been well described by the 
French naturalist, Victor Jacquemont, who visited the valley in 1888, and 
was, therefore, spared the pain of assisting as a spectator at the lateat phase 
of national degradation, 

“The Afghdns,” he wrote, “having during the last century despoiled the Moguls of 
their conquest, and the Sikhs having expelled the Afghdus in this century, a general 
pillage has ensued upon each conquest; and, in the intervals of peace, anarchy and 
oppression have done their utmost against labour and industry, so that the country is 
now completely ruined, and the poor Kashmir{s appear to have thrown the handle after 
the hatchet and to have become the most indolent of mankind. If one must fast, better 
to do so with folded arms than bending beneath the weight of toil. In Kashmfr, there is 
hardly any better chance of a meal for'the,man who works, weaves, or plies the oar, 
than for him who, in despair, slumbers all day beneath the shade of the plane tree. A 
few stupid and brutal Sikhs, with swords at their sides or pistols in their belts, drive 
along like a flock of sheep these people, whose numbers and ingenuity ave marred by their 
cowardice.” 


Let Dogrés be substituted for Sikhs, and the picture will be recognised at 
the present time. 

Drew, who had seen a great deal of them, says:— 

“In character the Kashmiris have many failings and faults, but they also have quali- 
ties which causes one to be interested in and to like them. ‘They are false-tongued, ready 
with a lie, and given to various forms.of deveit, This character is more pronounced with 
thera than with most of the races of India, —. . . They have indeed a wide reputa~ 
tion for being faint-hearted and cowardly; still 1 must admit that I have met with Kash- 
uiris who as against physical dangers bore themselves well. In intellect they are 
8 iperior to their. neighbours; they are certainly keener than Panjdb{s, and in perception 
ind clearness of mind and ingenuity far outvie their masters, the Dogris.” 

The Kashmiris, though poor, are very charitable; in their villages any 
one who may have become incapacitated from old age or sickness, and who 
has no near relations to look after him, is supported by the community. 

In the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money are given to all of 
the poor who may come to ask for them, from the houses of those who are 
tolerably well off, on the 11th of every month, as well as on all their sacred 
days, and especially on the occasion of the Id and throughout the Ramzan. 

Those who have best considered the character of the Kashmiri have been 
inclined to attribute his manifold failings rather to his political condition 
and surroundings than to any inherent viciousness of nature; and it can- 
not be doubted that a people possessed of such intellectual powers, descend~ 
ants of a warlike race, though now the greatest cowards in Asia, whom 
centuries of the worst oppression have not succeeded in utterly brutalising, - 
must be capable of a moral regeneration, 
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Habitations.—The houses throughout the Kashmir valley are nearly all 
built after the same pattern, First there is a ground-floor in which are 
two chambers, with the smali hall of the house, The second floor contains 
three rooms, and the floor under the roof usually consists of one long cham- 
ber, which is used as a loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber; 
here the household spend the summer months, That part of the house 
occupied by the females is called “ bdts;” kine are often housed ia the 
ground-floor, 

The wood of which houees are built are deodar (Himalayan cedar), Adyur 
(pine or fir), and swngal (Himalayan spruce). ‘I'he woods of the poplar and 
plane are used by the poor, but they are far from being durable, and the 
latter is scarce, as no one is allowed to fell a plane tree without the permia- 
sion of the government. The materials of which the houses are built are 
stones for a foundation, wood for the framework, bricks and mortar to {jl 
up the divisions of the framework, and earth and the liber of the birch 
tree, called boj pathar, for the roof, which is slanting. There are two kinda 
of bricks manufactured in Kashmir, the-baked and the unbaked. The 
unbaked, which are most frequently used, are made of earth and dried in 
the sun. The baked are ninde of clay and burned in a furnace. The 
mahbardja retains the monopoly of making bricks. The baked brick is 
called “ pack sér ;’? the unbaked brick is named “ om str.” 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the boj pathar (Betula 
tartarica or birch), a tree which grows abundantly on the mountains of 
Kashmir, a reed called tshaz, ismsed for roofing, Roofs of this description 
may he noticed on the houses in Srinagar, Sopir, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal,-Wular, and Anchar lakes, where the reed 
grows abundantly. 

In some villages the houses are thatched with straw, andin Baramila, 
Shupion, and Tsrar the roofs are made simply of thick boards of wood, 
nailed firmly, on account of the very strong winds to which those places 
are exposed. In some of the houses there are fire-places, but generally 
they are built without. Fires are used only for cooking purposes, and the 
smoke finds its way, out by the doors and windows, Wood is generally 
burned ; sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, is used as fuel. 

In Srinagar and the other large towns the houses are frequently built 
two or three stories high, and are usually lighted by windows (panjara) 
formed of trellisework which takes the place of glass. Some of this work 
is very beautiful. When the weather becomes cold and rainy, paper of 
different colours is pasted over the inside of the trellisework. Here and 
there, in the houses of the rich, small windows may be seen filled with glass. 
The glass is imported from the Panjab, and miea also is used for the same 
purpose. 

In some parts of the valley, especially in the forests near the foot of the 
mountains, the houses are built simply of undressed logs or timbers, laid 
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longitudinally and dove-tailed at the corners, the interstices being plastered 
with mud cement. The Gajars invariably inhabit log-huts with flat mud 
roofs, and throughout the valley o. the Kishan Ganga the dwellings, with 
few exceptions, which are all of moderi: construction, are built on a similar 
plan. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded as in the villages of the 
Panjab and of Dagar, but are commonly detached. Near the village grow, 
unenclosed, numerous fruit-trees, apple, cherry, mulberry and walnut, which 
form a wood or grove round the dwellings, and hide them from view. 
Looking from a commanding height, we seo the vale all studded with such 
village groves. 

Customs.—Polygamy does not appear to be very common among the 
Hindis of the valley of Kashmir, and among the Mubammadans the prac- 
tice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found in the 
town; but few of the agricultural population have the means to indulge in 
a plurality of wives. 

As a protection against, the cold in winter, the Kashmiris almost invari- 
ably carry a ‘“ kangri” or portable brazier. ‘The kangri, which somewhat 
resembles the Italian sealdino, consists generally of two parts, an earthen- 
ware vessel (4anda/) about 6 inches in diameter, into which is put a small 
quantity of lighted charcoal, and an encasement and handle of wicker- 
work, Sometimes, however, it is destitute of the wicker-work, and then 
it is called manan. As the dress of the Kashmfri is of a loose fashion, 
the kangri can be placed in immediate contact with the skin of the 
abdomen and thighs, where in. many cases cancer is in process of time 
generated. It has been surmised that the Kashmiris learned the use of 
the kangri from the Italians in the retinue of the Mogul emperors, who 
were in the habit of visiting Kashmir. 

The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond of tea, of which two 
kinds find their way into the markets of Kashmfr. These are called surat 
and sabz. The suratf{ is like English tea, and reaches Kashmir from Ladék 
and the Panjib. The sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous brick tea, 
which finds its way into the country through Lada&k. There are various 
ways of preparing tea in Kashmir, Mogul chéi is made by adding to each 
tola of tea a masha of phut (soda) ; this is then put into a degchi or vessei, 
with between a quarter and half a scer of cold water; after boiling until 
the leaves are thoroughly moistened, a cup of water is added for each of the 
company, and it is again boiled for about half an bour with the addition of 
about a masha of salt for cach partaker; the vessel is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquor strained through a cloth and beaten up with a stick to 
give ita dark colour; in the meantime half a seer of fresh milk has been 
boiled down until three chitaks remain; this is poured on the tea, which is 
again placed on the fire and boiled for about ten minutes, a chitak of butter 
being added when the preparation is at its hottest. If the tea is to be con- 
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sumed in the family circle, it is served out with a wooden ladle into each of 
the cups, but if intended for company, it is poured out of the degchi into the 
tea-pot (sammawdt). The Russian tea-urn or “ samovar”’ isa common article 
of household furniture in Kashmir; the shape is said to have been imitated 
from a Russian model bronght by some travelling merchant years ago 
from the north. 


Tea prepared in the manner above described is drunk by the opulent 
classes after dinner ; ‘they also sometimes indulge in sweet tea in the early 
morning : it is simply prepared in the ordinary fashion in the teapot; with 
the early cup of tea a sweet biscuit called “ kulcki”’ is eaten. 

Another mode of preparing tea is called shire chat. The tea is placed 
in the tea-pot with a little soda and water and boiled for half an hour, 
Milk, salt, and butter are then added, after which it is boiled for another half 
hour, when it is ready for drinking. The phul or salt used in the infusion 
of tea is found in the Nubré valley of Ladd&k; it contains the carbonate 
and the sulphate of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 


The Kashmiris are not great smokers, though both tobacco (tamoe) and 
snuff (vas¢) are in general use. Most of the snuff consumed in Kashmir is 
imported from Peshawar; that manufactured in the valley, though much 
cheaper, ia greatly inferior. 

Some of the customs of the country are of obseure origin and meaning, 
but Vigne remarks that they have one which closely resembles what we 
call making an April-fool. When the new snow falls, one person will try 
to deceive another into holding a little in his hand, and accordingly he wil] 
present it to him (making some remark by way ofa blind at the same time 
concealed in a piece of cloth, on # stick, or an apple, folded in the leaves 
of a book, or wrapped up in a/ letter, &c,| If the person inadvertent] 
takes .what is thus presented to him, the other has a right to show him 
the snow he has thus received, and to rub it in his face, or to pelt him 
with it, accompanied with the remark in Kashmiri,‘ New snow is inno- 
cent,” and to demand also a forfeit of an entertainment or a nack or’ dance, 
or some other boon, of the perron he has deceived. The most extreme 
caution is, of course, used by every one upon that day. 

In some parts of the valley it is customary to deck the graves of 
departed relatives and friends with flowers on some given day in June. 
The iris is planted in all praveyards. 

“Jai Déo,” or glory to mercy,is the mode of salutation which a 
Kashmiri pays to the mahardja when he addresses him. This term is used 
in Jami as well. 

Hindds salute each other with “rama,” ‘rama;” a Kashmiri Hindé of 
rank says “séhib-salamat ;” a Muhammadan stranger salutes a visiting 
Hindd with “ daolat ziyéda”’ (may your wealth increase), and the answer 
will be “ umar-daraz” (may your age be long). . 
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Religion.—The religion of Kashmir has been frequently changed. In 
the remotest ages it was that of the zagas or snake-gods. 


Buddhism was introduced by Asoka, B.C, 250; castes were adopted by 
Jaloka, his successor ; the’snake-worship was followed by the re-establish- 
ment of Buddhism under the Tartar princes; and the Brahminical or 
Hind religion was introduced by Abhimanyd, B.C, 73, and snake-worship 
was subsequently revived under Gonerda III. 

The Kashmiris say that the country was converted to the doctrines of 
Muhammad seven hundred years ago, which would bring us to a period long 
antecedent to that of Shams-G-din, who is considered to have been the first 
Muhammaden king. 

The native Brahmins in Kashmir informed Hiigel that subsequently 
to the establishment of Muhammadanism, the number of their caste was by 
oppression reduced to eleven, and that it was recruited by the settlement 
of four hundred Brahminical families from the dark-complexioned natives of 
the Dekdn. 

There are now several sects of Hindtis, amongst whom are the pandits, 
who are nearly all connected with the government in some official capacity, 
The proportion of Hindés to Muhammadans is very small, although they 
are the governing class; in Srinagar it does not amount to one in seven, 
while in the country, as has been remarked, it is less. The Muham- 
madans are almost entirely Sunis, the number of Shfas, at the pre- 
sent time, being exceedingly small. There are also a few of: the mystic 
Muhammadan sectarians called Sifis. The Chaks are an old and dis« 
tinguished sect of Muhammadans, who, judging from their tombs, were 
probably numerous and very wealthy in former times. The teachers of 
either faith, millas and pandits, are extremely ignorant, and possess little 
influence. 

All classes are remarkably superstitious; they visit in pilgrimage 
numerous places of reputed sanctity, and they firmly believe in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, resembling in character the fairies, 

satyrs, and similar phantoms which haunt the imagination of the credulous 
in other countries. 

Language,—The language of Kashmir is peculiar to the province, and 
differs considerably in different parts of the valley; it is a prakrit of the 
pure and original Sanskrit. Vigne states that he was told on good authority 
that out of one hundred Kashmiri words twenty-five will be found to be 
Sanskrit, or a prakrit, forty Persian, fifteen Hinddstdni, and ten will be 
Arabic, and some few Tibetén Turki, 

He further remarks that there is an uncouth rusticity about the Kash« 
mirfan pronunciation which is almost sufficient to betray the language as 
a patois, even to a person who did not understand it. Forster thought it 
resembled in sound the Mahratta tongue, though with more harshness, 
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which probably induced the inhabitants to compose their songs in Persian, 
or adopt those of the Persian poets. “ Yet,” he adds, “ despite the unplea- 
sant tone of their speech, there is scarcely a person in the country, from 
youth to old age, who has not a taste for music.” 

It is a disputed point whether Kashur, as the Kashmiri dialect is called; 
was ever a written language, Dr, Elmslie says that in ancient times it 
was written in the Sharada character, a brother form of the Devanderi, and 
in this view he is supported by Dr. Leitner. The former authority states 
that the following story is related in Kashmir as to the introduction of the 
Sharada Achhar alphabet into the valley. There lived about 2,000 years 
ago, iu thecity of Ujjain, in the province of the same name, a person whose 
name was Bikramajit or Vikramadat, whose brother was king in that 
city and province. This brother’s wife was a woman of bad character. 
She wished Bikraméjit to cohabit with her, and because he stoutly and 
persistently refused, she fabricated a story against him, and prevailed 
upon her husband to expel his own brother frow. his territories. Bikramé. 
jit, thus driven from house and home and accompanied by a few compani- 
ons, began his travels, The exiles atlas reached Kashmir. One of the 
little company was called Sharada Nandan, who taught the inhabitants 
of Kashmir how to write the letters which have ever since been called 
after him. 

To this Dr. Elmslie adds—" There is a remarkable similarity between 
the Sanskrit and the ancient Kashmiri letters. The books written in the 
ancient character and Janguage are unintelligible to the Hindis of the valley, 
except to a very few of the sacerdotal class among them. It is said that 
Thunt Sambhota, in the first half of the seventh century of our era, intro- 
duced the Kashmiri characters into Tibet.’ These characters remain un- 
changed to this day. : 

On the other hand, Bab@ Nilambara Mukerji, M.A,, B.L., who has de- 
voted much attention to the subject, and is in every way well qualified to 
give an opinion, asserts that the vernacular dialect of Kashmir was never 
written in the Shérada character, which is, he maintains, incapable of re. 
presenting the peculiar vocal sounds of the language ; moreover, the works 
in the valley written in the Sharada characters are pure Sanskrit works, 
and Kashmiris ignorant of Sanskrit are unable to read the Sharada 
character. : 

Modern Kashmiri is generally rendered by Persian letters, to which 
varying, a8 well as arbitrary, sounds are attached, a circumstance which 
makes it impossible to pronounce the words correctly unless one has heard 
them. 

The grammar of the Kashmiri language is as peculiar asits orthoepy. It 
is highly inflectional, and offers not only forme of reduplication, but also 
makes changes within the root. Kashmiri literature, though not extensive, 
is far from being uninteresting. Some time ago, Dr, Leitner published the 
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text and a translation of a poem called “ The Patience of Saints ;” and the 
poems of Muhammad (iami, of Gani, a contemporary of Jami, of Shiraz and 
Hasan, who wrote in Persian,=~Wahdab, who wrote Kashmiri Ghazals,—and 
Aziz, a religious poet,—are well worth translation. 

There are also several histories, innumerable songs, and many pretty 
legends, Muhammadanism, which stamps out everything that is even re- 
motely connected with “any infidelity,” especially “ idolatry,” has vot 
quite succeeded iu.destroying the highly imaginative mind of the natives of 
Kashmir; and even where they draw on Muhammadan sources for inspir- 
ation, their treatment of the subject is generally original. 

The shawl-weavers possess a language of their own, which, although 
essentially Késhur, differs materially from modern Kashmiri, in which cor- 
rupt Persian words so greatly prevail. This trade dialect is furnished with 
an alphabet of the colours, signs, directions, &c., used in the shawl]-craft. 

The inhabitants of Tilail and Girais, and the upper portion of the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga generally, are acquainted with the Dard dialect. 
which is commonly spoken“in those districts. From Panjébi and from 
Dogri it is so, different as to be quite incomprehensible to those nations, 
also it is difficult to learn. The officials of the maharéja’s government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language ; if they do 
so at all,’with rare exception, it is so far'as to understand and not to speak it. 
The Kashmiris, on the other band, are good linguists: nearly all the men 
and a good proportion of the women know either Panjabi or Hinddsténi, 
or more likely speak a mixture of both. 

Kashmir canal.—This is an old canal that used to take ont of the Ravi 
near Bazantpur, but now takes out above Lakhampur, nearly opposite the 
village of Dhanna, It is intended to irrigate the Jands north of the village 
of Kathéa, but is in bad repair and of little nse. (Wetngate.) 


KASHMIR JILGA—Lat. 36° 14’ 54%. Long. 77° 47’. Elev. 14,250’. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, situated 11 miles 
below Khafelung, on the winter (or Kargia) route to Yaérkand. (Trofter.) 


KASHMIR PROVINCE— 
This province includes, besides the valley of Kashmfr, the valleys of Tilail, 
the Kishan Ganga, and the Jhelum, It is bounded on the south by the | 
réjaship of Pinch and the Jamé@ province; on the east by the Jama 
province and the governorship of Baltistén; on the north by Astor and 
Chilas, and on the west by Kéghén and Hazéra, 


KASHT GHAR—ILat. 38° 9’. Long. 75° 30’, Elev. 
A village situated on the spur some little distance from the right Lank of 
the Chandra Bhaga, between that river and the Lidar Khol stream. 
There was in former times a fort at this place; it now contains about 
fifteen houses, with a mixed population of Hindés and Muhammadans. The 
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Lidar Khol is bridged beneath the village on the path leading to Doda, 
which lies about 7 miles to the east. 


KASIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmfris who settled in Gilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population in Gilgit itself, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shins 
and Yashkins alike. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive castes 
are—Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sunér (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
‘Tatchon (carpenters), They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashkins and Shins. (Biddudp/.) 


KATAI DAWAN PASS-—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 79° 30’. Elev. 17,500’. 
Is crossed on the most easterly of the routes leading from the Changcehenmo 
valley to Yaérkand. It lies 8 miles ‘north of Yangpa, and leads down to 
the eastern branch of the Karakash river. \ Both ascent and descent easy, 
(Johnson.) 


KATHAI—Tat, 34° 9’. Long. 78° 53’. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Jhelum, in a district of the same 
name; it lies on the road between Mozafarabéd and Baramila, and is 
situated high above the river in the middle of a wide and open pla- 
teau. There is a fort about a mile south-east of the village, and on the 
west a double-storied bungalow, containing five rooms for the use of travel- 
Jers. The fort is a simple square enclosure with mud walls; the houses 
in the village are likewise constructed of mud and wood. 

Hiigel estimates Kathai to be 2,200 feet lower than the valley of Kash- 
mir, and remarks that the vegetation in the neighbourhood begins to 
assume a more tropical character. 

The district of Kathai was in former times governed by a réja, whose 
family now reside in the village of Palpdra, in Kamréj, as pensioners of 
the mahardja, The raj formed a portion of what was called the Lowarbid 
district, under Anatulla Khan, a descendant of the old reigning family of 
Mozafarabéd ; he left his possessions equally divided between his two sons, 
giving Dopatta to his elder son, Fateh Khén, and Kathai to his younger, 
Wali Khén, Zulfikér Kh4n, grandson of Wali Khan, was in possession of 
this réj when Diwan Kirpé Rém entered the district as governor on the 
part of the Lahore government; he fled at the approach of the Sikhs, but 
being overtaken by snow on the high range behind Kathai, when attemot- 
ing to cross over into Karnao, was frozen to death with about one hundred 
followers, His brother, Zabardast Khan, who remained at Kathai to wel- 
come the diwan, succeeded him in the réj, paying an annual ‘ nazaréna”’ 
of 7,000, which left him about R2,500. 
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This réj extended from the gate of Baramila on the east to a hill 
called the Kahdandi Tibba on the west, a distance of 65 or 70 miles, 
and was about 12 miles wide from the Jhelum on the south to the Kamao 
and Bangas boundary on the north; though it comprised a considerable 
extent of superficial area, it contained very little arable land, and the greater 
portion of the revenue was derived from the flocks and herds. (Higel— 
Vigne—Lumsden—Allgood.) 

KATHIRA—Lat. Long. Elev, 
Head-quarters of a tahsil of the Jasrota zillah. The town is divided into 
three sections, known as Bajwél, Tejwal, and Majli, each with its lands 
distinct, There is a dilapidated fort to the east of the town. A nala, 
an affluent of the Bajd stream, passes through the west side of the town. 
There is an excellent camping ground in a mango grove with spring 
water to the south-west of the town. (Wingate,) 


KATHUA-— Lat. Long. Eley. 

A tahsil of Jasrota zillah, lying on the right bank of the Ravi river, and 
between it and the Ujh river. }On the north lies the Basaoli tahafl 
and on the south the Gurdaspur zillah of the Punjib. The southern side 
is very fertile. The chief crop is rice, and the water-supply is everywhere 
good, being conveyed by numerous channels from the river-courses. North 
of the town of Kathiia, the ground rises slightly, and water is scarce, and 
the country is largely munjh grace and didk bush jungle, till the lower 
hills are reached. Nilgai and pig are very numerous, and owing to its fertility 
the tashil used to be called “ Little Kashmir,” but cultivation has become 
less and the revenue has greatly declined in recent years owing to over- 
assessment and bad administration. (Wingate.) 

KATPANA-—Lat. 35° 19’, Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardi (Baltistén), Three miles north-west 
of Skardd fort. It contains only thirty houses. (Ayémer.) 

KATSURA—Lat, 35° 26’. Long, 75° 80’. Elev, 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistdén), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road between SkardG and Rondd, at the western end of the Skarda 
basin, and at the mouth of a ravine whose foaming stream drains a great 
space of mountain country on the south. For cultivation there is plenty of 
water, but ground fit for it is scarce, the loose blocks of stone so much fill 
up the space: wherever water-courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceed- 
ingly well; the fields are all shaded with them. There are apricot and 
walnut trees in abundance, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit. 
This cultivated part is on ground that has been made by the atream ; but 
at the mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of glacier 
débris ; on the right or south-cast side is a long moraine heap, reaching 
from close to the mountains down to the river; on the left bank of the 
Katsiira stream is another moraine heap, that also Legins from the moun- 
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tain slopes ; this is an enormous accumulation, the surface is all: of large 
blocke ; it stretches wide ae well as long ; a great hollow in it is occupied 
by a lake, which the people there call the “ Jarvé Tso” (g.v.). There is 
also a small lake 150 yards by 300 yards, called Luteo, on the right bank of 
the torrent ; near it there is room for camping. Supplies procurable. 
. The Shigarthang is quite unfordable in summer, but is crossed by a 

fair bridge. 

Katsdra contains about 120 houses. There js a polo ground. (Drew— 
Aylmer.) 

From Katsura there are routes into Astor. (Vide “ Rourns,”’) 


KATTA—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 78° 48’, Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the mountain-side to the east of 
Simari, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. It lies in a narrow valley 
at the juoction of two emall streams. The fields and houses, of which 
latter there are about twenty, stretch for a considerable distance up the hill- 
sides. Most of the inhabitants are-zamindars of the Chutwél caste; there 
is also one Kashmir family and a few Gijars. The path from Béran 
towards the Chowgali pass lies through the upper part of the village, near 
a single chunér tree, beneath which there is a small spring, 


KAURPARA—Lat. 84° 28%, Long. 78° 538’. Elev. 
A village lying on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, on the south 
side of the Karnao valley, about half a mile south-west of the fort. It con- 
tains some mills, and about twenty houses inhabited by Kashmfr zamindara, 
and produces both rice and corn. : 


KAWAWINE--Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 


Jhelum, at the confluence of a ala: 


KAY LA or SKI-LA—Lat. 84°, Long. 77° 68”, Elev. 17,900’ or 18,256’, 
Is crossed between Zingra) and Tankse, on the Changchenmo route from 
Léh to Yarkand, The road vid the Chang La is usually taken, being easier, 
though 6 miles longer than by the Kay La. 

This pass, though free from glaciers, isa very difficult one. Yaks 
should be empleyed to carry goods acrosa as they cross with ease. 
( Trotter.) 

KAY LOMBA RIVER— 

Has its source on the east of the Kay La and joins the Durgu stream 
at Tankse, “It is fringed with grass and bushes for a considerable 
distance up, and at a height of 16,300 feet flows out of a lake about 400 
to 500 yards long, of a very deep, clear water. It owes its origin toa large 
landslip from the left side of the ravine. From the lake to the pass the 
scenery was as wild as wild could be.” (Godwin-Austen.) 
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KAZI NAG— 
The namc of the stream which drains the southern portion of the 
Karnao valley ; it is joined by the Shamshabari in a deep ravine between 
the villages of Chamkét and Chittarkét, and empties itself into the Kishan 
Ganga at Titwal, lat. 84° 23’, long, 78° 49’. At Titwal, where the stream 
is about 50 feat broad and not fordable, it is crossed by two kadal bridges, 
and by another about 2 miles higher.up, near the village of Shart. 


KECHAMA—Lat. 84° 10’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev, 
A village situated near the left bank of the Jhelum, about 5 miles south- 
west of Baranmila, on the south of the road from Mari. To the east of this 
village the valley of the Jhelum opens out into a broad, oval, and cultivated 
plain, surrounded by Jow and well-wooded hills. (Zuce,) 


KEHPURA—Lat. 33° 50’, Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just west of Murhd4ma. 


KEIGHAM—Lat, 34° 28’. Long. 74° 22’, Elev, 
A village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path 
from this village towards the Loléb valley meets those from Kundi to 
Sogam and Sandigam ; they are good roads and quite passable for laden 
ponies. The march is about five hours’ easy walking. (Montgomerie.) 


KEL DARA— 

A valley in Kashmir territory which drains from the Barai pass on the 
watershed separating the Kel Dara from the Biuar valley, to the Kishan 
Ganga river 12 miles above Skard@. Till about 1870 this valley was un- 
inhabited. It was then occupied by paharis from Kéghdn, and now con- 
tains a population cf about six hundred souls in two scattered villages, 
Besides cultivating indian-corn, the people keep large numbers of very fine 
goate and buffaloes. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, but there ig no 
fruit whatever. ‘The valley is not subject to very great cold. Crime is 
uncommon, and the people are peaceable, although the men do carry both 
sword and matchlock, (Aémad Alf Khan.) 


KELUNCHEH-= 

A sect or family of Muhammadans who came from Purik (Sura). The 
Kelunchehs are heretics, from either the Suni or Shia‘persuasion, following 
the doctrines of a Saiad, who came from Kashmir in the time of Rafir 
Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea of the faith. In common 
with the Shias, he does not respect the first three Caliphs, but venerates 
the memory of Ayesha (or Eve), the daughter of Abubakr; and Hafza, 
daughter of Osman, who were both wives of the Prophet, and who, as such, 
he affirms are worthy of honour also, In these and some other respects he 
differs from the Shias. (Vigne.) 


KEMIS— Pide © Hemis.” 
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KENIPATER— 
A valley on the northern slopes of the Amrnéth mountain, to the west of 
the Zoji La. It is drained by a stream, which takes its rise from a 
glacier at the south end of the valley, and forms one of the sources of the 
Sind river. (Mooreroft.) 


KEPCHUNG —Lat. 35° 187. Long. 75° 49”, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skardd (Baltistén). It lies to the east of Skarda 
on the main road from Skardi to Srinagar. It is said to contain 112 
houses. (Aylmer) 


KEPSANG—Lat. 34° 21’, Long. 79° 22’, Elev. 17,200’.* 
Lies north of the Kepsang pass and east of Lumlang, at the head of 
the Changchenmo valley, and close to the boundary between Laddk and 
Chinese Tibet, Captain Basevi, R.E., died here on the 17th July 187). 


KEPSANG PASS or NO PASS—Lat, 34° 10’, Long. 79° 86’. Elev. 
Is situated at the head of the Changchenmo valley, close to the source of a 
stream which flowing west ftom here joins the Changchenmo river at Kiam. 
The pass is on the boundary Jine between Ladék and Chinese Tibet. 
(Johnson.) 


KEPSANG PEAK orn KIEPSANG—Lat., Long. Elev. 20,035’. 
A trigonometrical station lying just east of the Gong La (or Kiang Gang 
La) and on the frontier line of Kashmfr and Rudok territory, Major 
Godwin-Austen went up tothe summit of it in August 1263, on bis way 
from Pal, at the east end of the Pangong Lake to the Changchenmo 
valley. 


“T took the line of a ravine which led up to the ridge east of the Kepsang otaff; 
the ascont was most fatiguing over the loose|angular débris that filled the steep bed of 
the ravine, whose waters were frozen into waterfalls of ice. On reaching the ridge, 
there way a long pull up to the pole, but the view recompensed all the labour to legs and 
lungs ; the ascent was 3,200 feet, the peak being 20,036, while the camp below was about 
16,800. Bleak wastes of hill and wide dry drainage-courses met the eye to the north- 
east, backed by some high mountains, whose loftier peaks were covered with snow and 
throw down some glaciers. To the south the great tributary of the Pangong, the Mipal 
valley, could be followed for many miles; high, rugged, angular mountains bounded it 
on svery side. It was very cold, and I could scarcely do my work or hold my pencil.” 
(Godwin-Aust.n.)- 


KEPTUNG KIPTUNG LA—Lat 34° 9/80". Long. 78° 20’, Elev, 17,642’. 
A pass in Ladak, between Chagra on the road from Léh to Changchenmo 
and the Koh Lumba, From Chagra there is rather a steep ascent to 
the grazing spot called Banzi; from this a high, broad plateau extendas to 


the pass: the line of watershed being so broad that is difficult to assign 
its exact position. 





* Godwin-Austen stimates the height to be 18,256 feet. 
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KESAR—Lat. 33° 25’. Long. 78° 20’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang. 
( Reynolds.) 
KHAFELUNG or KUFELONG— 
Lat, 86° 8' 34", Long. 77° 55’. Elev. 14,810’. 


A camping ground on the left bank of the Yarkand river, at the junction 
of a stream from the south-west. It is passed on the winter route (vid 
Kargia) to Yérkand, 20 miles from Aktégh (or Mélikshah) and 11 miles 
from Kashmér Jilga. Camp in a patch of jungle which extends several miles 
up and down the valley. (Trotter.) 
-KHAIBARIS— 
A class living in the pargana of Machipéra at the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley. Colonies of people from the weet of Peshdwar settled 
in this part of the country and intermarried with the Kashmiris, The class 
produced are divided into two classes—Machipérias proper, and Khaibaris ; 
the latter date from the timeof the acquirement of Kashmir by the 
Dur&nf dynasty, (Drev.) 
KHALSI, os KULSI, os KULLUCH KULATZE— 
Lat, 84° 19’. Long. 76° 57’, Elev. 10,180’. 
A village of about thirty houses on the right bank of the Indus, about 50 
miles below Léh, It is a halting-place on the routes from Srinagar and 
Skarda (vid Chorbat) to Léh, the two routes meeting here, The Srinagar 
road crosses the Indus by a good wooden bridge a mile or more below the 
village. The river here flows impetuously between steep rocks, the channel 
being only 50 feet wide below and 60 feet above. The bridge was built by 
the Dogré invaders, and is 77 feet long and 8 feet broad, with a stout 
railing on each side, Height above water (15th October) 45 feet. 

The bridge is commanded by.aemall fort built on ite northern and higher 
bank by Diwan Hira Singh, the first governor of Ladék appointed by the 
maharéja. The garrison consiste of nine men. The village is on a plateau 
about 250 feet above the river. There is a long strip of cultivated land 
watered from a side stream; crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
luxuriantly, and walnuts and apricots ripen. 

The bridge is occasionally carried away during heavy rains as was the 
case in August 1882, All traffic had then to go eid Skirbichan, except 
where merchants passed over their goods by a suspended rope bridge, 
swimming the pack animals across the river. (Bellew—Drew— Cunningham 
— Manifold.) 

KHAMBA= 
A race of the country of Kham, far to the east of Lhdes. By 
what road they firet came from their own country is not known, but 
now they reach the districts of Zanskér and Rupshu, from the side of 
India. They are of Tibetén race, and their language, though different 
from that of the Champés, still can be understood by them. The Khambas 
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are profeasional beggars, of a very vagrant disposition ; they wander about 
some parts of India in the cold months, and make their way up to Ladék 
in the summer, subsisting by begging. ‘I'he Khambas, too, give themselves 
areligious air, But in their ways they are more like gipsies than devotees. 
They have their wives and children with them, and these all come round 
in succession to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents; these are only just high enough for one to seat oneself 
on the floor beneath them. The tents and their other traps are carried on 
the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which they always possess. 
The mahardja’s authorities have tried to persuade some of these Khambas 
to take to agriculture, and a bit of land has been given for this object by 
the Pangong lake, In 1870 only one family had settled there. (Drew.) 


KHANAPUR—Lat. 88° 58’. Long. 74° 86’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated about a mile north-east of Drang, 
on the road towards Srinagar; it contains a masjid, and nine houses in- 
habited by zamindars, including a carpenter and a milla. There are also 
three government store-houses in the village, which are not now used, 


KHANAPU RA—Iaat. 34° 26’. Long, 74°..18": Elev. 
Asmall village in the Machiptira pargana, containing five houses surround~ 
ed by rice cultivation; it lies about $ miles south-east of Magbam, by the 
road between Sopdr and Shaltrah, 

KHANDIAL—Lat, 34° 88’, Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 

A village lying at the foct of the mountains on the south side of the 
Girais valley, about 14 miles west of the fort. 

There is a shady spot for encamping on the east side of the village, near 
the zidrat of Babi Darvesh, on the bank of the Gugai stream, which ia 
said to flow from a pool on the Kisser mountain to the south ; its waters 
are bright and clear, and very eold ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and 
may also be forded. 

The village, which is somewhat scattered, lies a little distance from the 
left: bank of this torrent ; it contains a masjid, and about sixteen houses in- 
habited by zamfndars, including the kotwél, a milla, and a shepherd, 
There is also a small spring in the village and two mills, 


KHANPUR SARAI—Lat. 83° 56’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A very emall village situated on a high and comparatively barren plateau, 
about 5 miles north of Rima, on the road towards Srinagar. Some large 
chunér trees shade the sardi, which is old and out of repair, but contains 
two or three rooms available for travellers. The only supplies, however, 
obtainable are milk and wood. There is space for encamping round about 
the sardi. (Vigne-——Hiigel—Allgood—Ince.) 


KHAPALU— 
One of the ilarkas composing the wazirat of Skardé. It Jieson both banks 
of the Shyok from long. 76° 8’ to 76° 83’, and includes all the country 
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draining into that portion of the Shyok. The Thallé and Saltoro (with its 
branches) are the principal valleys, the former having a certain reputation 
for fertility, 

Communications,—There ig some attempt to keep these in repair. The 
principal road is that described in the “Routes” which follows the right 
bank of the Shyok froma Kunis to opposite Khdpélu. The passage of the 
river is made in zaks or skin-rafts, horses being swum across, The road 
goes nearly straight from Khdépélu village to Lunkha and is very good: 
An alternative road goes to Lunkha vid Surmu. 

There are paths up the Hushe and Saltoro rivers, At the head of the 
Saltoro there is said to he a pass leading to Yaérkand, now closed for many 
years. (Vide “ Aut Bransa.’’) 

Khapdlu is connected with Shigar by the Thallé pass (¢.v.). The Kailas 
range is crossed at the heads of the Bara and Gansé valleys. 

The Shyok is navigable for skin-rafts between Abadon and a point 
some miles below Khapélu. These rafts or zaks are about 7 feet square 
and carry six or seven men inclusive; about four are obtainable near the 
village of Khépalu, 

Cultivation, &e—The usual Baltistin crops are grown; apricots and 
mulberries in great quantities, The mountains are very barren and espe- 
cially rugged to the north of the Saltoro valley. Some valleys contain 
pasturage, but it does not appear very good. Sheep and goats are not 
plentiful; very few cattle are seen. | The average is about four or five 
sheep to each household and two yaks or cows to every three houses. Fyel 
is very scarce, There is a lotof abandoned cultivation. 

Population.—Owing to opposition by the wazir of Skardd, a detailed 
Nist could not be obtained. The following is derived from native inform- 
ation corrected generally by personal observation :— 






































1 
7 Number igheep and | Yake and 
Village or perguaongh, Koen: cata: cows. Horses, Hemarks. 

Braghar . : ‘ P 120 
Kirko . . . ‘i 120 
Dowani. . . . 120 These estimates are, I think, 
Thallé valle x % . 250 somewhat too small. Ro+ 
Barr A * . 7 150 dba Kishen Kol, Rai Ha. 
Khapalu . . . . 450 hadur, who was governor 
Surncu . R 7 : 250 | 10,0U0 1,600 ? of Skardi, states that the 
Vachung . . . ; 50 bumber of houses is 8,000, 
Malhilu. ,] 250 
Tallis . . . d 
Urtsd . . . . 120 
Baling . . P . 60 
Yugut Kharpak . a * 60 
Saltoro , ’ . 

and ‘ 800 
Hushé valleys 

Toran - 2,300 | 10,000 1,500 ? 
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Authorities—-The raja’s name is Hatim Khan, a fine-looking man 
of about 40. He is the most influential of the réjas of Baltistén. 

“The Shyok ’’—Throughout Kh4pélu this river flows in many chan- 
nels and is a fine river. It is very turbid. Its bed is over 1 mile broad. 
Owing to its sandy nature dust-storms are frequent. Gold-washing is 
carried on. (Aydmer.) 


KHAPALU—Lat. 35.°s’. Long. 75°23’, —_ Elev. 8,400’, approximate, 

This village, or rather collection of villages, oceupies a semi-circular 
piece of sloping ground at the mouth of the Gansé torrent. The circum- 
ference is formed by spurs from the main Kailas range, while the river 
Shyok forms the diameter. 

It is the principal place in the ilarka of Khapdlu (Baltistén) and is the 
residence of the réja and other officials. 

The old fort, which was situated on a rocky knoll (almost inaccessible) 
jutting out from the mountains to the south, was destroyed, it is said, by 
order of the Kashmir Darbar. The merest ruin remains. 

The ground is dotted over with about’a dozen hamlets averaging forty 
houses each. It is well planted with fruitetrees, principally mulberries and 
apricots, and the cultivation occupies the ground between the various ham. 
lets. 

There is a good polo ground 200 x 50 yards at the highest part of the 
place, near which stands the réja’s house. Other camping ground is not 
easily found. Supplies plentiful. Opposite Khapélu the Shyok is crossed 
on zaks or skin-rafts. 

The cultivated plain of Ratisgwar (about 14 square miles) lies 1,000 
feet higher to the south-east. The cultivation belongs to the inhabitants 
of Khapflu, It has been much neglected lately. Khdpélu is a stage on 
the Léh-Skardi road. 


KHAR—(in Tibetaéa) fort. (Drew,) 


KHAR-- 
A long tufty jungle-grass growing in the beds of ravines, &c. (Drew.) 


KHARBU, KHARBO, on KARBU— 
Lat. 34° 20’, Long. 76° 37’. Elev. 11,890’. 
A village on the left bank of the Kungi river, and lying between the Nam- 
yik La and Fotu La. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh. The Baltis, under Ahmad Khan, were defeated here with great 
loss by the Bhots in A.D. 1625. 

“This isan apparently recently-built village, at the base of a precipi- 
tous cliff, on the summit of which are the ruins of a former village,” and 
of a large fort. The village with surrounding hamlets contains 52 houses. 
There is a large but dirty koti for travellers. Supplies are procurable. 
(Bellew—Henderson— Aylmer.) 
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KHARBU.—Lat. 34° 88’ Long. 76° 3’, Elev. 

A small village of 15 houses on the’ right bank of the Drés river. It is 
passed on the route from Srinagar to Léh between Tashgam and Kargil. 
There is a police station here. The route from Srinagar to Skardd (vid 
Drfs) also passes this village, which is 11 miles from Hardas and 5 miles 
from Tashgam and is situated “ high up acteep, lateral valley, with scattered 
groves of juniper on the sides of the hills above the cultivation”? On the 
11th December snow fell heavily to a depth of 15 inches. (Bellew— 
Thomson.) 


KHARDONG—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 13,500’, 

A village lying to the north of the pass of that name, 27 miles from 
Léh, on the summer route to Yarkand. It is situated on an alluvial 
plateau, and is bounded on one side by cliffs several hundred feet high. The 
onward path leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs and so on 
to the Shyok valley. The stream flows between high banks of gravel and 
conglomerate, Its course is thickly..set with a brushwood of myricaria, 
tamarisk, rose, and buckthorn, and is crossed three or four times on little 
rustic bridges. (Bellew Drew.) 


KHARDONG PASS, atso catLED LEH’ PASS ann LAOCHE LA— 
Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 42’, Elev. 17,900’. 
On the range of mountains lying between the Indus and Shyok valleys. Is 
crossed from a camping ground 7 miles north of Léh on the summer 
route to Yarkand, and is very difficult for ponies. Yaks are used in carrying 
goods across, Dr. Thomson crossed itfrom the Léh side on the 20th July. 
The pass is usually open from 15th July to 15th December. 

“The morning was intensely frosty. The path lay close to the stream, 
ascending somewhat rapidly. The last part of the ascent was extremely 
steep, among immense, angular, granite boulders, with here and there a little 
snow in the evevices, From the summit the view to the south was very 
extensive, embracing a great extent of snowy mountains with numerous 
lofty peaks, as well asa part of the Indus valley, and the town of Léh. To 
the north it was much more limited, as hills close at hand completely ex- 
cluded all distant view, except directly in front where one snowy peak could 
be seen a long way off, evidently beyond the Shyok. On the north side of 
the pass snow commenced at the very top, and continued for at least 1,200 
feet of perpendicular height. The descent for this distance waa extremely 
steep, over a suow-bed, which appeared to cover an incipient glacier, About 
1,200 feet below the top, I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozenover, Beyond this the descent became more gentle and was partially 
free of snow.” (Thomson—Trotter.) 


k JARIDRAMAN—Lat 33° 52’. Long. 74°. Elev. 
This village is said to be distant 9 fos north-west of Pinch ; it is situated 
in the Tat district, and lies on one of the routes between Punch and Mari. 
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KHARNAK oz KHARNA=—Lat 33° 42’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 
A emall village situated in the upper Khamak valley, close to the Yar La. 


KHARNAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Zanskér river, which rises near the Yar La, and 
flowing north-west, joins the Zanskér river a little above Skew (Skio) 
General Strachey, at the end of May, found the breadth of the river 
between Kharnak Sumdo and Tillut Sumdo to vary from 5 to 15 yards, 
and its depth from 14 to 24 feet, the current vury rapid, He had to ford 
it seven times, and wade across twice in 3 miles, In June it becomes quite 
unfordable, (H. Strachey.) 


KHARNAK SUMDO or KHARNAK— 
Lat. 84° 42’, Long. 77° 23’. Elev, 14,170. 
A camping ground situated at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Kharnak river, at the foot of the Riberang La, 


KHAROI TALAO—VFide “ Tsoxar.” 


KHARTSAR or KARSAR—Lat, $4°29" Long. 77° 46’. Elev. 10,430’, 

A village 39 miles north of Léh, and close to the left bank of the Shyok, 
It is passed on the summer. route from Léh to Yérkand, between Khar- 
dong and Taghar. It “lies in a deep ravine, excavated out of the clay 
formation by a considerable stream, on both sides of which for nearly a mile 
there isa belt of cultivation. Owing to the sheltered situation from the great 
height of the clay cliffs on both sides, the crops were exceedingly luxuriant, 
and frait-trees were plentiful.” A road Jeads from here to Deskit, at the 
junction of the Nubré and Shyok.  (Zhomson.) 


KHARU or KHURRO—Lat, 88° 56’. Long. 77° 49’. Elev. 
A small village at the entrance of the Chimré valley, passed on the Chang. 
chenmo route. (Reynolds.) 


KHATRI— 

A caste inferior to the Brahmans and Réjpits, They are the class of 
traders, and also commonly munsh{s. They are generally less good-looking 
than the Rajputs, and are less inured to physical hardships, but they are 
much keener, and are men of better judgment and greater power of mind. 
From their being thus better fitted for responsible posts, and from their 
wielding the power of the pen, they have come to supplant the Réjpats 
or Miéns in place and power. (Drew.) 


KHAZANABAL—Lat, 88° 39’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A clearing and a few huts situated on the right bank of the Veshad, about 
2 miles south-east of Sedai. The Veshaii here flows in a wide channel, 
which is crossed partly by steppitig-stones and fording, and by a bridge 
about 55 feet long over the main stream. 
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KHERE or KYARE—Lat, 33° 29’, Long. 78° 18’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. 


KHIPUR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

This village, which lies partly in the Bangil pargana and partly in Kruhin, 
is divided into the upper ana lower village, Petptira and Bunpitira. It lies 
on the east side of a low sloping spur, about 7 miles south-west of Patan 
and Palhallan, on the path towards the Gulmarg. There is a tan-yard in the 
village and two masjids, and about eighteen families of zam{ndars, a carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, oilman, leather-worker, and two sweepers, and also two 
pandits, who are the patwaris. A grassy meadow below the village, shaded 
by a line of poplars and other trees, offers a convenient situation for en- 
camping. Water is obtainable from a channel which is said to be brought 
from a spring in the neighbouring village of Mogalptira. To the east of the 
village there is the stony bed of a torrent, which dries in summer, its water 
probably being abstracted early in ita’course for irrigation purposes. 

Some tobacco and other.dry crops are grown in this village, and rice is 
also cultivated on the slopes to the east. 


KHOJASERI—Lat. 84° 46’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
a few miles south-west of Sharidi; it contains three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, who also cultivate the fields on the site marked Doga, where 
there are no habitations. 


KHOMAR—Lat. 35° 54’. Long. 74°23’ 80", —_ Elev. 5,000’, 
A village contiguous to Gilgit, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than twenty or thirty houses. It gets its 
water from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water-mills, (Barrow.) 


KHORDA—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 75° 29’, Elev. 
One of a cluster of villages situated high up above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream, on the south-east slopes of a spur from the Lohar Nag 
mountain ; it contains ten houses inhabited by Hindts. 


KHORKUN—Lat, 35° 19’. Long. 76° 49’, Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Kondus stream, a tribu- 
tary of the Saltoro. Close to it is a perpendicula: precipice, part of which 
appears to be coloured by an oxide of iron. On tke opposite bank is a hot 
spring, which, at an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sen, has a temperature 
of 185° F, 


KHORO on KURU—Lat. 34° 40’, Long. 77° 20’. Elev. about 10,300’. 
A camping ground at the mouth of the Butbar stream on the right bank 
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of the Shyok, which here entera a narrow gorge, and in its bed are two 
remarkable detached hills.. (Aylmer.) 

KHORPURA—Lat. 38° 56’, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Dansu pargana, containing three houses surrounded 
by rice cultivation ; it lies about half a mile south-east of Pajipira. 


K HOTAN—Lat. 87° 10’. Long, 79° 27’, Elev, 
A province in the Chinese Empire lying to the north of the Eastern Kuenlon 
range, which here forms the boundary of Ladak. 


KHOURPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of the Mirdéj division ; it comprises the 
district north-east of Islamabad, on the left bank of the Lidar river. 

The tahsfl station is at Sir. Copper is found in the mountains at the 
north-east end of the pargana, and the mines at Harpat Nag were former- 
ly worked. From Goguldar, a shepherds’ settlement near Harpat Nag, a 
footpath lies over the mountains, by which the Maru Wardwan valley may 
be reached during certain seasons; and an-excellent road, lying over the 
Metsij hill, communicates! with the Kuthér pargana. 


KHUHI— 
A small pargana in the Kamrj division. The tahsfl business is transacted 
at Sopdur. 


KHUIHAMA— 
A pargana in the Kamraj division; it is a large plain, bounded on the three 
sides towards the north by the Kashmir ridge of hills, and on the south by 
the Wular lake. It is a very fertile district, its chief produce being rice, 
Fruit-trees also abound. 

When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, this pargana contain- 
ed fifty-nine villages and six hundred and two houses. The tahsfl station 
is at Bandipira, It now (1888) contains about fifteen hundred houses. 
(Montgomerio—Aylmer.) 


KILUJAGUND—Lat, 38° 59.’ Long: 74° 36’, Elev. 
A village situated on the top of the spur above the left bank of the 
Suknég river, to the west of the road between Makahama and Drang. It 
is inhabited by two families of zamindars, a shdl-baf, and a cowherd, 


KHUND—Lat, 83° 35’. Long. 75° 10’, Elev. 

The name of a lovely strath situated at the south end of the Kashmir 
valley, between the Diosur and Shahabéd parganas. It is separated from 
the plains of Kashmir by a wooded ridge of hills, and the craggy peaks and 
precipices of Kolnarawa rise directly behind it. 

The Khand valley is oval in shape, about 3 miles long and 2 miles 
broad, and contains cundry villages ; the lower and east sides are hilly, but 
the upper portion is all well cultivated, and fruit-trees everywhere abound. 
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The climate ‘s said to be the coolest in Kashmir, and in the hot weather the 
valley is much resorted to on this account. The streams which irrigate 
the Khiund valley are augmented by a spring which rises in the forest at 
ite upper end. This spring is said to become dry about the let September, 
and to remain so for six months; it is probably therefore fed by the snows 
on the Panjal range, Vigne, in his description of the Khiind valley, men~ 
tions that the yoA tree, which furnishes a very hard description of wood, 
grows here plentifully, and that he also saw specimens of a poisonous wood 
called arkola, which, when green, blisters the hand that holdsit. This tree 
droops its. branches like a weeping ash. (Vigne—Ince.) 


KHUMDAN—Vide “ Suyox River.” 


KHURMANG, KARTAKHSHA, o: ANTHOKAR— 
An ilaka in the wazirat of Skardé. A large but thinly-populated dis- 
trict. It occupies the valley of the Indus from the borders of Ladék to 
the village of Pari on the right, bank, and stretches from the sources of the 
Shingo to Tolti on the left: bank of the Induat 
According to Biddulph the inhabitants consist of the following races :—— 





ee rrr ny 
Ron. | Shins (Zom). Yashk{in, Dim. Balti. 





None, 23 per cent. 12 per cent. 5 per cent. 60 per cent. 





When Baltistin was conquered by the Dogras, Khurmang was given as a 
jagir to réja Ali Shere Khan, father of the present réja, whose name is 
Jafar Ali Khan, a man of 60 years of age. He has one son named Emam 
Ali Khan (20 years old), and two brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Aga Ali 
Khan, 

The communications are as follow :— 


(1) The main Srinagar-Skardé road, along the left bank of the Indus, 
It is hardly passable for baggage animals. 

(2) The Skardd-Léh road along the right back of the Indus. This ia 
very bad indeed. 

(8) Several paths over the Kailas range to Khapélu and Chorbat. All 
bad. 

(4) Several indifferent paths to the Deosai plains, A rope bridge 
crosses the Indus just below the fort of Khurmang. 


There appears to be far more wood in Khurmang than there is north 
of the Kailas range, (4ylmer.) 
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KHU 


(Authority—Jaraz Aut Kuan, Raja of Khurmang.) 


Resources. 












































a i 








Shee; 

Name of village or division, Dee ate Houses.| Hortes, Lea | Homed and. Bemarks, 
Pari, . 130 7 aie 30 140 
Ghandos 37 3 60 140 
Boa ; 7 23 4 15 68 
Sikalma - 
Shaghan } . 3 . 3 ? #0 
Uronkot F : I 27 i Sk 4 116 
Kandrik . . es 12 2 pas 2% 80 
Ramboka ‘ . is 9 1 ia 12 85 
Byama P - : 3 40 on wi ee 20 | Site of fort. 
Krabathang. he «al 2 10 8 as 15 60 | Residence of the 
Gobis. wl 2 14 i eee so | 40 | réja. 
Dibbala 7 . op 12 ae oo 16 35 
Sinkarma ’ 6 me 10 on ihe 80 87 
Kand Hamza ‘ 13 isi a 49 80 
Marol Bala . . ’ 8 i ave 16 50 | Brokpra, 
QGanok . , . 16 a 12 60 360 | Brokpas, 
Dumboh . . 2 ma 5 2 50 
Garh Garh . , ‘ 2 1 - 3 25 
Kharpatu e : 3 Les 5 v4 30 
Inkat . 7 - 5 9 7 * 22 87 
Gambah . ’ é 14 3 12 40) 
Bunduku . 7 2 as 5 12 
Bbachcha . . : 36 . F 16 60 
Gidkidubala 7 . 3 3 we ai 4 17 | Brokpas, 
Gidki. =...) Hest ieees Rete 9 25 
Sharitang . ~ e te 6 Br ifs 8 24 
Targofa =, A 2 S | 96 4 I. lo 140 | Brokpas. 
Tarakti 5 gl, a 16 Lee ; 10 60 
Manshang , . . & 2 14 és 2 10 
Olding é ‘ : hey 80 7 =, 40 206 
Hargosal ‘ 3 28 6 is 25 304 
Mamustang . . 6 2 Ly 12 120 
Mamus . . 16 2 ty 20 140 
Kankani. F 4 3 ; 7 60 
Barisil ‘ 2h 4 E 10 300 
Harwas A i 3 Left 14 5 11 80 
Kirkitchu . ‘ . bank of 4 1 10 60 
Kirkit 6. HC NE 16 8 21 400 
Kakel .  ,, ee 9 5 12 206 
Dringtang . . . 2 is 9 30 
Thanus . . ‘ 3 2 5 44 
Fultoki F ’ 7 21 12 40 300 
Rayal : a Ps 1 ae 2 20 
Shigar F c £ rei 7 15 309 
Kharbosh . * . 7 8 12 200 
Kunial . z & 9 5 19 150 
Bunial * & 5 3 i 112 
Frandzahat . Ba 8 3 9 410 
Jankmalang . . 4 4 10 300 
Shwaran . ‘4 4 3 15 160 
Koltri. . . ‘ 14 15 10 440 

Toran : isd 738 | 140 17 823 6,272 
KH URMANG or KARTAKSHA~— 

Lat. 34° 57’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 


A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang of 
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Baltistén. It is the residence of rdja Jafar Ali Khan who holds this dis- 
trict as a jagir from the Kashmir Darbar, It consists of the two villages 
of Byama and Krabathang. 

The old palace or fort, an intricate building made of stones and wooden 
frames, is perched on an isolated rock overlooking the river. It has been 
abandoned, and the réja now lives in a house at the foot of the rock. 

There is a small yolo ground. Just below the village the Indus is 
crossed by a shaky rope bridge which is said to be carried away occasion- 
ally. The bridge is guarded by a small square fort without bastions on the 
left bank. 

The valley of the Indus is very narrow, the mountains rising nearly 
from the water’s edo, 

Thomson says that the inhabitants are remarkable for their zeal as 
Shia Mahummadans, 

Supplies procurable; good water in abundance; camping ground limit- 
ed. (dylmer.) 

KHUSHK MAIDAN on KHUSH MAIDAN— 
Lat. 85° 27’, Long.78° 50’. Elev. 15,590’, 

A camping ground in the Karakagh valley (Changchenmo route), 17 miles 
north-west of Kizil Jilga. At 5 miles from the latter, the water disap- 
pears in the ground. None to be found for 11 miles, where there are 
numerous springs. Camps on south side of valley. Fuel abundant, 
grass scarce. Road excellent all the way, Chungtas (7 miles north-west) 
is sometimes used as a halting-plave instead of Khtishk Maidan, but there 
is no fuel or grass there. 

Snow fell here on the 24th September to a depth of several inches, and 
concealed all the grass. (Zrotter—Henderson.) 


KIAM—Lat. 84° 17’. Tong, 79° 2”, Elev. 15,400’, 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, situated on the left bank 
of a,stream running down west from the Kepsang or No pass into the 
Changchenmo river, about 2 miles above their junction. It lies 11 miles 
east of Pamzal, the road from which lies over flat ground, covered with 
sand and boulders, up the left bank of the river. At 9 miles from Pamzal 
it crosses and then recrosses the river. The fording in summer is difficult, 
the water being cold, deep, and rapid. The morning is the best time for 
fording, when the water subsides partially. There are soine celebrated hot 
springs here which are visited by the Tartars of the Pangong district and 
of No and Rudok. The water, which in August had a temperature of 
179°, has an offensive smell and taste, being impregnated with soda and 
sulphur. It is said to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism, &c. The 
ground about the spring is covered with soda to a depth of about 2 inches. 
The valley between this and Pamzal is wide and open, and has a wild 
appearance. A general want of vegetation, except near Kinm, where grasa 
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is plentiful, and durte: (lavender bushes) are to be seen on the bill-side 
south of the springs. Antelope and kiang are plentiful; also a few hares 
and marmots, (Jokuson—Godwin- Austen.) 


KIANG CHU or KYANG TSO— 5 
Lat. 33° 15’, Long. 77° 58’, Elev. 15,000’. 
A camping ground in the middle of the Rupshu plateau, 14 miles south 
of Rukchen. No supplies procurable. Water from small stream (in 
summer often scarce). Fuel plentiful, grass in patches, Road from Ruk- 
chen good, over plain. (Reynolds.) 


KIANG MAIDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900’, 
A camping ground in the Karakash valley, 18 miles above Gulbashem. 
Grass and fuel procurable. (Monigomerie.) 


KIANG PLAIN—Lat, Long. Elev. 
Lies between Sumgal and the.Tagalang pass. It is about 35 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, forming a valley bounded by low mountains, with slop. 
ing sides and flat summits, In simmer there is often no water on this 
plain, and travellers from Kulu'te Léh branch off to the west from Sumgal 
up the Zara valley. (Movrcroft—Cunningham.) 


KIDMUNG, or KINMUNG, on KINMA~— 
Lat. 38° 18’. Long. 78° 20’. Eley. 
A village on the left bauk of the Indus, a little below Chumathang, and 
nearly opposite Kesar. Indus was: fordable here in November. Water 
breast high. (Aeynolds.) 


KILAH SHAY— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and flows into the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 87’, long. 75° 1’. The 
path lying up the Tilail valley crosses this stream just above tlie junction ; 
it may also be forded. There are said to be two villages on its banks, Sadi 
Kila Shay, containing two houses, described as lying 2 kos from the 
mouth of the valley, and Ispeh Kila Shay, containing a masjid and six 
houses, about 2 sos further on. 


KILLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small meadow 1,000 feet above Gulmarg, which, althongh somewhat 
wider and longer, is not nearly so pretty. It is about 24 miles or so 
from Gulmarg and can be reached by several paths leading through the 
fine dense forest upon its south-western side; it is the retreat of the 
guluwadns or horse-keepers, who tend their herds of cattle upon these 
mountain-downs. (Wakesield.) a1 
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KIMSARAN-~-Lat. 34° 83’, Long. 74° 84/, Eley. 
A mountain in the range lying to the east of the Lol&b valley ; between it 
and Ganmara to the north-west, the range is apparently highly impreg- 
nated with iron ore, (Montgomerie.) 


KINARI—Lat. 34° 41’. Long. 78° 59’, Eley, 
A village in Upper Drawér, containing two houses, situated above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 14 miles south-west of Tali Lohdt, 
The Babdn-ka-Katta, a considerable stream which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga, juet to the south of the village, is crossed by a bridge below. 


KINDAR—Lat. 34° 11’. Long, 73° 47’, Elev. 
A vory small village situated on the side of a ravine on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 28 miles south-enst of Mozafarabad; it lies about a 
mile north of the road to Baramula. 
There is a double-storied travellers’ bungalow on the path, about 50 
feet above the river. (Hiigel—Allgovd—Ince.) 


KINDORA—Lat. 83° 26’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
This is said to be a large village containing about twenty-five houses; 
it is situated in the Dowal district, ov the south side of the pass near the 
Golébgarh fort. 


KINEJUT PASS—Lat, 35° 86’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev, 14,000’. 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect- 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with Paiot in the Sai valley, Gilgit dis- 
trict. It is barely practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before 
the middle of May. Even then there is a difficulty in getting coolies, 
The Kinejut valley is comparatively open. Two or three miles below the 
pass it joie the Bariben glen, and these together drain into the Narnaishini, 
which is iteelf a tributary of the Kbinar valley. (Ahmad 4 Khin— 
Ward.) 


KIRGHIZ CAMP-~Lat. 86° 22’ 9”. Long, 77° 56’, Elev. 
Near Kirghiz Jungle. A long stretch of bruehwood passed in the valley 
between Kukat Aghzi and Kashmir Jilga. It is a favourite summer re. 
sort of the Kirghiz. (Zrotter—Beilew.) 


KIRGHIZ JUNGLE—Lat. 86° 25’ 44”. Long. 77° 36’. Elev. 13,620’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river, passed on the 
winter (or Kugiar) route to Yaérkand. At 3 miles from Kukat Aghzi, 
a road leads vid this camp and the Kirghiz pass to Shaéhdila (two days’ 
march). (TZrotter.) 


TIRGHIZ PASS—Lat. 86° 25’. Long. 77° 86’, —_ Elev. 17,092’ 
Is crossed between Kirghiz Jungle and Shéhdila, It is at times infested 
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by the Kanjuti robbers. Johnson gives its elevation 16,790 feet. An 
easy pass, (Johnson.) 


KIRIS— 

An iléka in the wazirat of Skarddi (Baltistén), situated along the course of 
the Shyok, just above its junction with the Indus, It is about 16 miles 
in length and 10 miles in mean breadth. Its area is not more than 160 
square miles and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 
8,000 feet. Before the Sikh conquest the chief was Kuram Alf Kh&n, 
who claimed descent from Biwan-cho, one of the Gyalpos of Khapalu. 
The inhabitants who are all Baltis show great ingenuity in constracting 
terraces for their crops, the earth having often to be brought from a long 
way off. They are wretchedly poor, and state that for half the year they 
suffer greatly from waut of food. 

The plough is often pulled by manual labour, and it is a common sight, 
to see a bullock and a man pulling the same plough. 

Apricots and mulkerries grow in great-quantities, The hills are quite 
barren. A good many poplars. The Leh-Skardé road rune along the 
right bank of the Shyok and ie generally good. 


A pass leads into the Thallé valley. 
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KIRIS—Lat. 35° 14’. Long, 76° 1’. Elev, 8,000’, approximate. 
A collection of hamlets in Kiris Baltistén, on the right bank of the Shyok, 
just above its junction with the Indus. It is on a nearly level plateau 
of large size. Round Kiris there is a very extensive deposit of lacustrine 
clay, very Gine, und horizontally stratified, It contains about three hundred 
houses, (dydmer—Thomson.) 

KIRK 1T—Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 76° 6’. Elev, 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which flows into the Drags river, 
left bank, in Khurmang (Baltistén). It contains sixteen Louses just above 
Kirkitchu, (dylmer.) 

KIRKITCHU, on KIRITCHU, on KARKITCHU— 

Lat. 34° 48’. Long. 76° 6’. Elev. 
A village of six houses on the left bank of the Drds river, 10 miles above 
Gangang in Khurmang (Baltistén). It is a halting-place on the routes 
from Srinagae to Léh, and Srinagar to Skardd vid Drés) tine two routes 
branching off here, Travellers either! hult here or at Chanagund, on the 
opposite bank, The red currant grows wild about bere in great abundance. 
(Montgomerie—Henderson.) 

KIRKO—Lut. 35° 15’. Long. 76° 17’, Elev, 8,300’, approximate. 
A collection of hamlets east of the junction of the Thallé stream with the 
Shyok in Kbépélu (Baltistén). It contains above 100 houses. (Aylmer.) 

KISHAN GANGA— 

The Kishan Ganga, or the river of Krishna, takes its rise at the eastern 
extremity of the Tilail valley, and flowing in a western direction, ig soon 
joined by the Réman Sind from the south, and after effecting a junction 
with the Birzil, a stream of equal dimensions, it bends in a north-westerly 
direction through the Girais valley and the Drawar district, and rounding 
the northern boundary of Kashmir, turns to the south-west, emptying 
itself into the Jhelum, lat. 34° 21’, long. 78° 31’, just below the town of 
Mozafarabéd. Cunningbam estimates the whole length of the Kishan 
Ganga at 180 miles, and its probable discharge at 1,000 cubic feet. 

With the exception of the ferry at Mozafarabad, it is nowhere navi- 
gable. Major Montgomerie, in his account of the survey operations in 
Kashmir, describes the valley of the Kishan Ganga as being throughout 
very precipitous, and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the 
mountains; he adds “it is indeed almost impossible for even the best pe- 
destrians without loads to follow the river from Titwal to Gurais, and any 
one wishing to do ev would prefer going actually along the northern ridge 
of the Kashmir valley.” 


In some parts of its course the river scenery is very wild and beaut. 


ful, 


There is a tract beginning a few miles below Kanzalwan, where the 
valley is a0 narrow and the hill-sides eo ateep, that althongh the climate is 
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favourable, no cultivation exists, and there are no inhabitants; indeed it 
is almost inaccessible. 

The principal tributaries of the Kishan Ganga are the Raman Sind 
which hag been mentioned as joining it from the south side of the Tilai 
valley ; the Burzil stream, ‘which flows through the north-east portion of 
the Giirais valley; the Mutsil, a considerable stream which drains the 
mountainous tract to the north of the Kashmir valley ; the Kel dara, which 
drains a similar district on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, south of 
Chilas and Astor, and flows in nearly opposite the Matsil. The natives 
describe the Kel river as running into the Kishan Ganga at right angles, 
with such force and volume as to arrest its course, causing a large whirl- 
pool just above the junction. At the north end of the Drawar district, 
the Kishan Ganga is joined on the right bank, nearly opposite to Sharidi, 
by the Kankatori or Samgan, and in the middle of the same district, also 
ou the right bank, by the Jagran river, receiving the united waters of the 
Shamshabari and Kazi Nég streams,.the drainage of the Karnao valley, 
by its left bank at the village of Titwal. Besides the tributaries above enu- 
merated, the Kishan Ganga receives contributions from innumerable streama 
and torrents. 

The force of the current, always very great, varies considerably in 
places ; on reaching the valley in which Mozafarabéd stands, a few miles 
above its junction with the Jhelum, it moderates perceptibly. Its waters 
are throughout of a murky hue, and carry with them much detritus, owing 
to the friable nature of the mountains amid which they flow. 

A thermometer immersed in the stream at the village of Tsenidl, on 
the Barzil branch (22nd July), registered 44° to 52° in the air; at Titwal, 
above the junction of the stream from the Karnao valley (21st August), 
56° to 78°; and at Mozafarabdd (16th August), 60° to 89° in the air; and 
at the junction (17th August), 61° to 89° in the air; the same thermo. 
meter immersed in the Jhelum rising to 78°. At the point of junction, 
the Jhelum, which has the swifter current, flows in almost right angles to 
the course of the Kishan Ganga; the right bank of the united rivers is 
much the higher. 

Throughout the upper part of its course, as far as the Giirais fort, the 
river is said to be completely frozen over during the winter; to the west 
of the fort ice forms in still places, but of no great strength or thickness. 

From about the beginning of September to the end of April the Kishan 
Ganga is stated to be fordable at favourable places at and above Gurais 
fort, and as far down the valley as the village of Sirddri; below the village 
and fort of Sharidi it is reported never to be fordable. 

In its course through the Tilail valley the Kishan Ganga is crossed by 
wooden bridges below the villages of Gijrind, Husingam, and Badagam, 
and between the villages of Mazakoi and Jurnial, the bridge at Badagam is 
about 75 feet sn span; there is likewise a wooden bridge over the river 
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below the Gérais fort, which measures about 125 feet between the abut- 
menta; a mile or two further down, near the village of Wanpira, there 
is another bridge of similar description, but rather less span. Below the vil- 
lage of Kanzalwan it is crossed by the main road leading towards Skardi. 
The river when at its height flows in two channels, which are both bridged, 
that over the main stream, which lies on the right bank, measuring about 
110 feet in length, and 44 fect in breadth at the narrowes! part between 
the balustrades. The next bridge crosses the stream between Bakthaor 
and Thaobut, and is about 125 feet long; the river has also been 
bridged at the village of Bakthaor, but no traces of this bridge now exist, 
and that which crossed the river at.the village of Satti to the west of Thaobus 
was so frequently carried away, that all attempts to reconstruct it have been 
abandoned. A long interval then ensues without any bridges, but their 
want is not felt, as the mountainous tracts lying between the Girais valley 
and Sharidi ave almost entirely uninhabited. At Sharidi, where the path 
from Kashmir towards Chilas crosses the Kishan Ganga, the only means 
of communication is by a rope suspension-bridge of the zampa description, 
except in winter, when the river is crossed at a narrow point above the vil- 
lage by a series of planks and trunks of trees; these, however, only afford 
transit to foot-passengers, cattle haying to be swum across the stream, which 
is described as being a hazardous operation, owing to the force of the 
eurrent and the number of roeks in the channel. 

At Dastt there is a fragile gampa bridge, and another just east of the 
village of Dédnidl, 

The wooden bridge which crossed the river just below the two islands 
opposite the village of Karen has lately been carried away ; it is said that 

 thia bridge will be rebuilt ; in the meantime a suspension bridge supplies its 
place. Between Bugan and Lalla there is a rope suspension bridge, and 
the remains of similar bridges may be traced between Sharkot and Bata, 
and between Mirpidr and Baran. 

Besides these, temporary kdnal bridges, made of planks and trunks of 
trees, are, it is said, pushed across the stream at various places during the 
winter months when the river falls, 

At Titwal a substantial wooden bridge is thrown across the narrow 
rocky chasm through which the river flows. No other bridges are met with 
until reaching Mozafarabdd, just above which town there is a rope suspen- 
sion bridge; the traveller can also cross the river in the ferry boat, which 
is said to ply all the year round, except for a short period in the depth of 
winter, when the stream falls too low for the boat to make the passage in 
safety. Below the town and above the junction of the Jhelum the natives 
are accustomed to swim the stream with the aid of masaks, or inflated skins, 

The high-road from the Kashmir valley to Skardii lies along the upper 
portion of the valley of the Kishan Ganga, from the village of Kanzalwan 
to near the source of the Burzi] stream. The avalanches that fall in winter 
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and the huge rocks carried down by them, would soon render this road im- 
passable, but for the labours of the mahardja’s troops, hy whom it is an. 
nually repaired before the despatch of stores for the support of the frontier 
garrisons. In a north-westerly direction a path lies by the banks of the 
river as far as the village of Sirdari, a little beyond which place it entirely 
ceases, The course of the river between Sirdéri and Sharidi can only be 
followed at certain seasons of the year, when the waters are low ; even then 
it has been but seldom accomplished, and is a matter of no little difficulty 
and danger. Between Sharidi and Mozafarabdéd the river may be traced 
throughout its entire course: the path, which is only practicable for foot- 
passengers, is very rough, and but little used. 

Vigne states that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, but the 
inhabitants of the valley would seem to be unable to catch them, as they 
form no part of their diet; he further adds that he was cautioned not to 
eat the roe of the fish, it being considered poisonous, and that one of his 
servants, disregarding the warning, became alarmingly ill, 


KISHTWAR—Lat. 38° 10’ and-33° 25’, Long. 75° 25’ and 76° 10’. 
The name of a division of the Udampur district lying on the east side of 
the maharéja’s dominions. It is bounded on the north by Kashmfr.and the 
Mara Wardwan valley, on the south by Badrawér, on the east by the Chan- 
dra Bhéga river, and on the west by the districts of Rémban and Banihdl, 

It iga very mountainous district, and is bisected by the Chaudra Bhaga, 
which on being joined by the Maru Wardwan river flows almost due south 
through the middle of the provinee. 

The present condition of Kishtwér is not that of the times of its right. 
fal réja, who claimed, in common with the maliks of Shéhabdd in Kashmir, 
a descent from Nurshivan, king of Persia, and whose grandfather was the 
first Muhammadan raja of the country, 

The Mogul emperors were kindly disposed towards the raéjas of Kisht- 
wér, and gave them jagirs or grants of land in Kashmir, which they pos- 
sessed till the time of the Sikhs. 

Abdulla Khén, who, as governor of the valley made himself independ- 
ent of his master, Timir Shab, the Amir of Kébul, took Badrawdr and 
gave it to the raja of Kishtwér. The frontier of the latter province was 
at one time extended to that of Ladék, by the possession of Maru Wardwén 
and Stird. After being taken possession of by Guléb Singh of Jamd, the 
oppression and rapacity of the Sikhs reduced the revenue toa paltry amount 
of a few thousand rupees per annum; in A.D. 1850 it was said not to 
exceed 3,000 Hari Singhi rupees. 

The people of Wishtwér are a fine-made race in general, especially the 
Hindt portion, and are morally much superior to the Kashmiris, being 
more straightforward and cheerful. The language of Kishtwéar is not that 
of Kashmir, but is said to resemble the dialect spoken on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Simla. 
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The Muhammadan population rather exceeds the number of the Hindds. 
The villages are so small as scarcely to be worthy the name, but the people 
generally live two or three families together, and the number in some 
houses is very considerable, amounting to fifteen or seventeen including 
children ; seven, however, may be taken asa fair average. The coarse putt, 
or woollen cloth, worn by the people is made by themselves. The dress of 
the men consists of a loose jacket and long loose trousers tightened in at 
the ankle, with a skull.cap, and sometimes a blanket wound round the loins; 
a pair of grass shoes completes the costume, 

The women wear a long broad piece of putta round the body and coming 
over the shoulders, and fastened by two curious long brass pins, with a chain 
connecting them. Most of them wear a sort of skull-cap, and some of them 

. trousers. 7 

Parts of Kishtwér have been compared to a perfec orchard, in which 
luscious wild fruits abound. Apples, pears, peaches, and pomegranates load 
the trees, and some of the poorer classes are said to subsist almost entirely 
upon fruit during the time itis in season. 

A good deal of Ladak merchandise finds its way into Kishtwar, princi- 
pally tea, felt, and pashm. . Salt is aleo largely imported, but mostly from 
the Panjab. \ 

Flocks of goats and sheep are taken from Kishtwdr in the month of 
November and early in December to the pastures near Jami, where they 
remain about five months, a tax of one per cent, being levied on the way. 

Leopards, bears, jackals, foxes, porcupines, eagles, vultures, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and it is said hares, are found in the mountains of Kishtwar, . The 
wild goat, called the ter at) Simla and Mussoorie, is common upon the 
mountains, where it is known by the name of the krés. The musk-deer is 
called the rouz; the gural or chamois is.called the pijir. The banglu, or 
stag of Kashmfr, is also said’ to be common on the western bank of the 
Chendb, and between that river and the Panjal. The scream of the pea- 
fowl is occasionally to be heard. The mondl is called nil or “ the blue bird ;’” 
the hen is called the haum. A pheasant, which from description may be 
supposed to be the argus of the Himalaya, is here called the hulal, and its 
hen is called munk. The kalej pheasant is called the buklar. The jungle 
fowl and the red leg are common. The Chendb is said to contain but one 
kind of fish, probably the common Himalaya trout. Vigne was told that 
three kinds of snakes were met with in Kishtwdr, one of which is the cobra ; 
that it is smaller than that of the plains, but its bite equally to be dreaded. 
The cure is attempted, as is usual in these countries, by manter or incanta- 
tion, by drawing a circle of water round the wound, and the repetition of 
certain words. 

The climate of Kishtwdr is something like that of Badrawéar, but is 
somewhat warmer and must have a less fall of rain and snow. Snow 
falls during four months, but it does not stay continually on the ground ; 
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it may do 80 for twenty days at a time. On the slope towards the river, 
1,000 to 1,500 feet below, it stays but a few days. 


Drew gives the following account of its history :— 


“ Kishtwdr was governed by rdjput rijas, who, in early times, probably ruled inde- 
pendently of all others. 

“The first whose name I can hear of is réja Bhagw4n Singh, who must have lived 
two hundred years or more ago, as he was seven generations back from the one who was 
ruler fifty years ago. The name of réja Bhagwdn Singh was preserved from the oblivion 
that has overtaken his ancestors ealely by his having bad the hardihood to make war on 
the king of Dethi of the time. It was in the direction of Kashmir—then ruled from 
Delhti—that occurred the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in forer, 
Tradition says that there waa some fighting, but that the rdja ultimately surrendered, and 
then the king of Delhi kindly bestowed two wazira upon him, to advise him to see that 
he committed no such errors ag the last. The names of these two were Jitin Pél and 
Kahn Pdl; they were Khatrfs of Delhi. It is a curious thing that descendanta of these 
men are up to this day in Kishtwér. The positions of these two waz{fre must have been 
just like that of a British resident at a native court in India now; but in that their 
office became hereditary, and that their-families for generations supplied advisera to the 
ruler, the parallel does not hold. After Bhagwanjdame in regular succession, réja Maha 
Singh (or perhaps MAn Singh) and raja Jy Singh, of whom nothing is recorded. 

“Then came (I am told he was son to the last named) réja Girat Singh. This one 
left hia old faith and became a Muhammadan, being converted by the miracles of one 
Saiad Shéh-Farid-ud-din. Girat Singh waa aleoa disciple of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
who gave him the new name and title of rdéja Saiadat Ydr Khén. 

“ This conversion seems to have beea followed by that of a certain number, but by uo 
means the majority, of the Kishtwar people, Of Muhammadanised Kishtwarfs, as dis- 
tinguished from Kaahmirfs, who being Muhammadans eame in and settled, there are 
some buth in the town and in the villages. No doubt, many of the servants of the rija 
turned Muhammadan with him. We must remember that at that time the faith had 
the prestige of being the one beld bythe rulera of India, After this first Muhammadan 
rhja (where change of religion determined the faith of all succeeding rijue), oame r&ja 
Arolak Singh, who received from the king of Delhi the style of r&ja Sa‘adatmand Khén. 
Then came the raja Mihr Singh, who received from the same source the title of réja 
8a'idmand Khéa. Next came rdja Sujan Singh ; then réja Inaytulla Singh ; lastly, réja 
Muhammad Tej Singh, alao called Saifulla Khén, 

“Ré&ja Tej Singh was the last independent Kishtwdri ruler. Down to this time 
the decendants of the two waz{rs sent from Delhi were serving the family. But réja 
Tej Singh made his chief adviser and gave the title of waz{r to one Lakpat, a Thdk, who 
till then had been a small landholder, Thia man quarrelled witb his master, fled from 
Kishtwdr, and came to rdja Guldb Singh at Jamdé and showed him how easily KishtwAr 
could be annexed by him. Goldb Singh brought a force to Doda, and there he was met 
by the rdja, who, without fighting, gave bimself up. He went to Lahore to Ranjft 
BSingh’s court. Tej Singh had two sons, Jamél Singh and Zorawér Singh. Cunning- 
ham says that the representative of the family (whetber one of these two, or a further 
descendant, Ido not know) was converted to Christianity by an American missionary at 
Ludhiana. 

“ Kishtwdr bas ever since belonged to Jami. Wazir Lakpat held high office under 
rdéja Gulab Singh, and did him good service; he was kilied at Munshi Bagh, close to 
Srinagar, in the fight between Guldb Singh’s troops and Shaikh Imam-dd-din’s, in the 
year 1946. His son was Waz{r Zurdord, who was a confidential minister of the maha- 
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réja’s. The descendanta of the two wazfra from Dethi long remained in power in Kisht- 
w&r. They wore in fact hereditary ministers, They so far left the rules of thoir onate 
us to intermarry with with the Thakurs.” (Drew— Vigne—Hervey— Montgomerie.) 


KISHTWAR—Lat. 33° 19’, Long. 75° 48’, Blev. 5,450’, 


The principal town in the province of the same name; is called Kartawdr 
by the Kashmfris. It is situated near the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
on a plain which is about 2 miles in width and 5 miles in length, and lies 
about 74 miles south-east of Islamab&d by the Marbal pass, and 46 miles 
north of Badrawér. It is distant eleven marches, 1294 miles, from the 
town of Jami, and 84 miles or 7 marches from Inehin, in the Maru 
Wardwan valley, and 186 mites or 20 marches from Kulang in Lahoul, by 
the road which follows the course of the Chandra Bhéga. The soil of the 
plain upon which Kishtwér is situated rests upon a substratum of gneiss. 

The mountains which tower on every side are coated with oaks and 
hollies, whilst their summits are covered with snow and fir trees, and justify, 
hy their influenco on the climate, the assertions contained in the follow- 
ing tranelation of a bill distich, by which their neighboure, the Kashmiris, 
have endeavoured to ridicule the poverty of the place: “ Kishtwér is the 
causeway of distress, where people are hungry by day and cold by night; 
whoever comes there, when he goes away is as meagre as the flag-staff of 
a fakir.”” 


Several] streama come tumbling down to the river froma very great 
elevation ; one in particular opposite the town has a shooting fall of many 
bundred feet, which, when ewelled by the melting of the snows, must be 
a cascade of no ordinary magnitude. Villages are scattered over the plain, 
and are usually surrounded by hedgelees fields, raised in plateaus, and irri- 
gated by the little streams that flow over it from the eastward, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are cultivated upon them. A little saffron is also grown 
which is said to be of superior quality to that of Kashmir; and apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and quinces are fine and tolerably abundant, 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, water for irrigation purposes is 
searce, but wheat of a superior quality, indian-corn, a little rice, barley, 
truméa, and other of the coarser grains are grown. 


That the town of Kishtwar was formerly much larger than it ia at pre- 
seut, the remains of stone fountains, one below the other down the ravine 
below the town, testily. It now consists of about 200 smal) houses, or 
rather cottages, not roofed like those of Kashmir, but fint-topped, and of 
one storey generally, and composed of wood, loose stones, and a plaster of 
mud, Fruit-trees are planted amongst them. The principal strect is 
occupied by the bazér, and contains fifteen or twenty looms for weaving 
shawls of inferior quality. Course woollen blankets are also manufactured, 
but there is a complete absence of life of the busy cheerfulness one sees In 
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some bazérs, The people seem to have been brought to a low etage of poverty 
from having, in former years, been given over to the Wazir family, which 
still holds much influence here. Two large houses built after the fashion 
of the houses of the richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, 
are exceptions to the general state of decay. 

The Muhammadan population of Kishtwér rather exceeds the number 
of Hindiis who are of the Thakur, Krar, and other castes. The favourite 
zfdrat or shrine of the former stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
town on the north. 

But the glory of the Hindds is a small black image of stone, about a 
mile and a half from the town, and known as the goddess with eight arms ; 
two only are visible, as she is closely muffled up in clothes, 

The house of the old réjas is surrounded by a mud fort erected on 
a sort of emineuce commanding the town. After the Sikhs took possession 
of Kishtwar, it was used as a prison, and the building in the Shalimdr, a 
favourite garden of the old rajés, situated in a cool and well-shaded ravine 
on the eastward of the town, was tazed tothe ground, and all pains taken 
to remove any objects that were likely to cherish the recollection of the 
former dynasty. The fort is oblong, with corner towera and other projecting 
buildings, and has a garrison of some thirty men. It is said to contain two 
gans. On the greensward before the town is the changham or polo ground, 
and the stone pillars which formed the goals are still standing. To the 
present day the villagers assemble in the months of December and January, 
and play a game with bent sticks and a leather ball, exactly resembling 
hockey. 


Cholera has been known to.be prevalent in Kishtwdr ag late in the season 
as the early part of November, (Vigne—Hervey-—Montgomerie.) 


KITHRI TENG—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum jnst north of Bij-Behéra. 


KIUNG GANG LA ozs GONG LA— 
Lat. 34° 15’, Long, 79° 10’. Elev. 17,259’. 
Is on the boundaries of Lad&k and Rudok, in the mountains south of the 
Changehenmo valley. The route from Rudok to Kiam leads over this pass, 


which is situated south-east of Kiam and clure to the Kepsang peak (which 
lies east), (Godwin-Austen.) 


KIZIL ANGUS or KIZIL LANGUR— 
Lat. 35°15’, Long. 78° 5’. Eley. 16,700", 


A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram pass, south of 
the Dipsang plain, which is crossed between it and Daolat-Beguldi (20 
miles), The road fron. Murghi follows up the course of tributary of the 
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Shyok, and is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. There is 
also a risk from stone avalanches. Beyond camp (on the right bank) the 
road continues up the stream for 6 miles to the Dipsang plateau, No fuel 
or forage procurable. (Bellew — Trotter.) 


KIZIL JILGA—Lat. 85° 20’ 42” Long. 78° 55’ Elev. 16,850’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, Two routes 
from the Changehenmo valley meet here, viz., that by the Changlung 
Pangtung and that by the Changlung-Burma pass. The passage of the 
river is difficult a little abave thecamp. It here flows between two huge red 
rocks, the camping ground being under the southern one. Fuel (durtsi), 
grass, and water within reach of camp down the river, (Trotéer.) 


KIZIL PASS or KIZIL DIWAN— 
Lat. 85° 15’, Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 17,290’. 
Leads from the Lingzithang plainsdown to the valley of ihe Karakash, and 
is crossed between Sumna and Kizil-Jilga on the route leading over the 
Changlung-Burma pass from the Changehenmo valley. 
“The pase is hardly pereeptible”” No grass, but a little water and fuel 
ean be found. ( Trotter—Cayley.) 


K1ZIL TAGH—Lat, $5° 40’, Long. 77°57’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the rigbt hank of the Yarkand river. It is passed 
between Balti-Brangsa and Wah&b Jilga.on the Karakoram route. It is 
6 miles from Chadartash. » A little grass here in river-bed. (SAaw.) 


KNARUNG—Lat, 34° 1’ Long, 77° 22’ Elev, 
A spring, about 2 miles north-east_of Skiu, ‘said to have medicinal pro- 
perties, and of considerable repute among the natives. The water was 
searcely tepid, and of a mawkish taste. Along the sides of the spring 
were inerustations of soda.” (Moorero/t.) 


KOFWARA—Lat. 84° 32’, Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated in a glen on the right bank of the Lolab stream, at the 
western end of the valley. It contains about twenty houses, which are much 
seattered. The most convenient epot for encamping is in a grassy dell in 
the centre of the village, shaded by trees, and surrounded with low hills 
on all sides but the east, which looks up the valley of the stream. 


KOHALA—lIat. 84° 7.’ Long. 78° 82’, Elev. 
A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, 21 miles north-east of 


Mart, on the high road leading into Kashmir; it is distant about 29 miles 
from Hatian by the old road, and 45 miles by the new. 
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Tn the neighbourhood this village is commonly called Patan, or the Pass, 
The Jhelum, which here forms the boundary between British territory and 
Kashmir, is a deep and rapid stream, about 75 yards wide, and its banks 
are steep and rocky. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. His 
Highness the late maharéja of Kasbmfr contributed through the Panjab 
government R42,000 towards its cost, There is also a ferry, but the 
passage occupies about half an hour. There are various paths lying over 
the mountains between Kohdla and Pinch; they are described as being 
practicable for cattle. Cn the British side of the river is a very good dak 
bangalow. (Aylmer.) 


KOHALING—Lat. 34 °7’, Long. 74° 25’, Elev, 


A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing about sixteen houses, sitnated 
on the slopes of the hill above the Jeft bank of the Ningil stream. 


KOHIL—Lat. 38° 58’. Tong. 74° 59. Elev, 


A small village in the ‘valley of Kashmir, about 5 miles south-west of 
Awantiptir, and a mile north-east of Pa Yech. On its southern side, about 
100 yards beyond a fine spring which issues from the foot of the plateau, 
there is a small, roofless, and half-buried ruined temple, resembling that in 
the Manas Bal Jake, (Juce.) 


KOHIYAMA. See “ Kuuinama,” 


KOHLUMBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Ladék lying between lat. $4° 4’ and 34° 14’, in long, 
76° 27,’ It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise very abruptly and 
send down a row of glaciers that-end in moraines upon the plain of Koh 
Lumba. The sides of these mountains are rugged and steep, and topped 
with perpetual snow. Godwin-Austen says that at the time of his visit 
(the end of August) the inereasing ecld had driven the shepherds with their 
flocks and herds from the higher grounds, and he found some families at 
Mondol, from which there is a path to Muglib. Towards the Pangong 
lake (into which the stream flows) it ends in a gorge, opening out towards 
the lake, into a considerable broad expanse of open ground, on which are 
scattered some small hamlets containing three or four families each, viz., 
Pabraong, Yurgo, Tablang, and last of all, where the stream debouches into 
the plain of Pangong itself, is Lukung. A path leads from Tsarap Tso 
(between Muglib and Taktil) to the Kohlumba, and also a track from 
Phobrang. (Godwin-dusten— Ward.) 


KOINABAL—Lat. 34° 1’, Long. 74° 59’, Elev, 


A village situated about 2 miles east of Pamptr; it lies amid the rice- 
fields, on the direct path from that town towards Shar. 
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KOIRETA—Lat. 38° 22’, Long. 74° 4’. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the left bank of the 
Ban stream; it lies in a well-cultivated and undulating plain, 4 or 5 
miles broad, surrounded by hills. A short distance to the south-east, on the 
high bank of the river, there are two baraddris well shaded by mulberry 
trees. Supplies can be procured, but are precarious. 

Koireta is distant about 24 os north-west of Bhimbar, and 9 fos 
south-east of Kotli, and lies on the road between those places. (Vigne 
—~Aligood.) 


KOKGUND—Lat. 88° 32’, Long. 75° 18’, Elev. 
A village in the Shahabéd valley, situated about half a mile south-east of 
Vernig, of which place it is considered to form a part. It consists of a 
few double-storied wooden houses shaded by trees. 

KOL—Lat, 33° 85’. Long. 75° 2’. Elev. 
A large village in the KolNarawa valley. The houses, which are built 
principally of wood, are double-storied, and have pent and thatched roofs, 
‘Wowul Kol, a smaller village, lies about a quarter of a mile to the north. 

KOLAHOI—Lat. 84° 13’, Long. 76°20’, Elev. 11,000’, approximate. 
The name of the valley at the northernniost source of the Lidar, It derives 
this appellation from a stone, which basa natural hollow, where a fakir 
used to reside, This stone is still an object of veneration to a few people. 
A glacier, from which the river issues, closes the valley. (Montgomerie— 
Wingate.) 

KOLANG MOLANG— 


The name given to the northern slopes of the Kolang and Molang peaks, 
in Upper Drawér, situated respectively in lat, 84° 41 and 34° 39’, long. 
74° 4’, on the south side of the Kishan Ganga river. 


KOLHAMA—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 81’. Elev. 
A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated a few miles east of Firozpiir, 
on the south side of the torrent. 

KOLLUR—Lat. 83° 55’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 


A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated above the right bank of the 
Lidar, on the road from Bij Behéra towards Ganeshbal. (Hervey.) 


KOL NARAWA— 
A beautiful strath opening out of the Diosur pargana, at the south-west- 
ern extremity of the Kashmir valley. It ia between 9 and 10 miles in 
length, by about 14 to 2 miles in breadth. In looking up to it from 
the plain, the large village of Hanjipir stands conspicuously in front; 
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before it are numerous rice-fields in plateaus, and behind it is an ad. 
mirable disposition of peaks and wood-crowned heights, bounded on gil 
sides by the snowy Panjal range. 

It contains five or six villages inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans, 
and in the recesses under the mountains are the log-houses of the principal 
herdsmen in Kashmir. The waters of the Buzu and Karndi streams, which 
drain this valley, are highly esteemed, These streams flow into the Veshad 
river, and the valley is passed on the march from Vernag to Shupion, 
(Pingate—Vigne.} 


KOMERIE— 
A stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the Siwuldar 
pass, south-west of Badrawér, and empties itself into the Neri river in lat. 
83°, long. 75° 45’, below the village of Udrana, where it is crossed by a 
bridge on the road between Badrawar and Doda. 


KOMPAS LA—JVide “Denna Kompass,’ 


KONGRA CHU—- 
The principal affluent of the Hanlé Tso, It flows into the lake from the 
west, from the mountains east of the Tsomorari lake. (Cunningham.) 


KONGTA LA, on KONBA LA, o& GONGTA LA, on MANBAR PASS—~ 
Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 78° 40’, Elev, about 16,500’, 
Lies 44 miles west of Shiishal, south of the Pangong lake, and is 
crossed from here on the route to Léh pid the Lung Cha (or Lung 
Burma) valley. Trebeck crossed this pass (the Manbar he calls it) on the 
Qnd December, west, and joined the Changlung valley above Gogra. 
Fuel plentifol ; grass scarce ; water from stream. (Drew—Trotter.) 


KON NAG—Lat. 84° 1’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
An elevated encamping ground on the Bhot Khol stream, in the narrow 
valley which leads from Maru Wardwaa into Sara by the Bhot Khol or 
Lanwi La. The outline of the surrounding mountains is sharp and 
rugged ; some are of granite formation and others exhibit clay strata. 

A few stunted birches are the only trees to be seen, except here and 
there an abortive pencil cedar. Grass is abundant on the small plains and 
the slopes of the less rugged heights. A few bushes of tamarisk grow on 
the banks of the river, and the wild flowers are very abundant. 

From near this place the path to Sara by the Kwaj Kar pass branches 
off. (Hervey.) 


KONSA NAG—Lat. 83° 81’. Long. 74° 50’ Elev, 
A mountain lake lying between the basaltic peaks of the Panjél range at 
the south-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir. 
The position of this far-famed lake is the same as that of the valley; 
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north-west and south-east, its length is apparently about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth something under a mile and a half; at the east end 
the banks slope gently downward to the water’s edge, leaving a gulf be- 
tween them through which another part of the Panjal is visible, and which 
also in summer tims effords a chanuel by which the melted snow can pass 
into the lake. There is verdure on this and the western bank or dam, 
which is steeper. On the north and south sides the bare rock rises very 
abruptly from the water at an angle of about forty degrees with its level, 
and with an inclination towards the east. The peaks on the east side, 
which are not more than 1,400 feet above the level of the water, are re- 
markably pointed ; the sides are bare and scarped, and, to all appearance, the 
valiey of the lake has been formed by the forcible separation of the moun- 
tain top. Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the lake, the 
bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below the present 
level of the water, though the depth may have been slightly decreased 
by thesoil and detritus brought into it by the melting of the snow, which, 
when in full action, makes .adifference of-4 feet in the level of this great, 
mountain reservoir. The surface of the water is dark and dull-looking, 
aud has in many places the appearance of great depth; its temperature 
(17th August) was 57° to 64° in the air. The fresh and unworn aspect of 
the eastern side forbids the idea that this extraordinary place has ever been 
the crater of a volcano, which the more irregular and heaped-up appear. 
ance of the western bank, combined with the knowledge that it is not a very 
compact mass (a knowledge derived from the fact of the waters of the 
lake having found their way throuzh it), might otherwise have tended to 
encourage. But it is evident ‘that the vacuity has been formed by the 
sinking of the lower end of the tabular rocks on the eastern bank, and that 
the northern bank, or dam, remains more rounded in consequence of its not 
having been sufficiently a sharer in the force which has upraised the other, 

The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of quartz in 
a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix, This formation, which is very com- 
mon in Kashmir, the natives call the chitur deyu, or the devil’s small-poa, 
supposing it to be a disease in the rock caused by the evil eye. The stream 
which descends from the lake is the incipient Veshad; its full strong tor- 
rent is seen gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that 
forms the dam on the western end of the Jake, whose waters thus find an 
exit not over but through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded. 
The Konsa Nég is not held in the same estimation as the Ganga Bal on 
the opposite side of the valley. The real old Hindd name, and that of the 
mountains surrounding it, is Kysar; and it is also ealled by them Vishnu 
paudh (the foot of Vishnu), who is reported to have created the lake by 
stamping with his foot. 

This noble mountain tarn is net of course without its legends. 

At the western end the trap-rock descends to the water in a succession 
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of steps or benches. Tradition and superstition have made out that the 
highest seat was the throne of a réja, who used to preside in this part of 
the mountains ; beneath him sat the wazir, then the sardérs or nobles on 
the rock below them. Hindus occasionally pay the lake a visit for the purs 
poses of ablution, when they invariably make offerings to the waters, be- 
lieving that a deyu or demon has its abode in the flood. 

The pass over the edge near the Konsa Nag has long been known by 
the name or the Fathi Pansfl, or the Ridge of Victory, The name was 
not given on account of any recent event. (Pigze.) 

KORWINI—Lat, 88° 43’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A emall village on the right bank of the Veshad, about 4 miles west of 
Islamabad, where there is said to be very good fishing. (Znee.) 

KORZO GOMPA—Pide “ Kanzor.” 

KOSPURA—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 
A small dirty village situated about-a-mile south of Shupion; it is watered 
by a stream from the Rembiéra, 

KOT—Lat. 32° 87’. Long. 75° 52’, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of n few houses scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain north of Pad. A rill of water flows down through 
the village, which is enrrounded by some cultivation. 


KOTA JILGA— Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 78° 55. Elev. 16,730, 
A campiug ground in the Kubrang valley, 8 miles above Gogra. Road 
up stream, impassable for laden ponies ; grass, water, and wood at camp. 
(Trotter— Fare.) 

KOTANG—Lat, 35° 23’, Long. 75° 49%. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Ballistén). It consists of two parts, 
viz,, Kotangpoian and Kotangbala. ~ It contain forty-six houses. 


KOTHAIR—Lat, 33° 40’, Long. 75° 18’, Elev, 
A village situated in the mountains a few miles south-cast of Achibél. It 
contains a Hindé ruin, consisting of a square building and an old tank, in 
no respect differing from the usual appearance of other old ruins in Kagh- 
mir. 

Two miles distant from Kothair are some iron mines. The ore from 
these mines is brought to the village to be smelted as there is no water 
near the mines. It is broken into small fragments by the children, and 
mixed with earth and coarsely powdered limestone. These materials are 
piled up into a furnace about 2 feet high, with intervening beds of 
charcoal, and two hand-hellows are used to create a blast; the smelting laste 
about twelve hours, and the produce of a furnace ie only a few seers. The 
heat is not sufficient to make the iron run; and it remains at. the bottom of 
the furnace a viscous mase, full of scoriae, and very brittle when cold, with 
a tufaceous aspect. The slag is black glass, compact, and much less 
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scoriaceons than is customary. The iron is heated and beaten with hammers 
to refine it, It is short, probably from bad manufactare, 

Two or three men and children, and some women, all of one family, 
working as miners, carriers, and smelters, turn ont about two maunde of 
iron fara one furnace in the month. There are only three furnaces at 
Kothair, giving a eupply of six maunds of iron per mensem. 

The turnout given of the smelting at Kothair is not to be regarded 
as an indication of the richness of the mines. Mr. Verchere believes that 
the miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to the maharéja’s govern- 
ment, and that their most usual occupation is to grow a little rice or indian- 
corn. ‘I have no doubt,” he adds, “that a large quantity of iron could 
be obtained by increasing the mines, and adopting better furnaces with a 
blast worked by water-power, wind-mill, or horse-power,” (Vigne—Vers 
cheré,) 

KOTIL—Lat, 33° 18”, Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 
A village situated to the north-east of Chaomuk, on the high land about a 
mile from the left bank of the Panch Téi river; it contains about twenty 
houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat onste. 


KOTLI—Lat. 38° 31’, Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 

An open town situated about 100 feet above the left bank of the Pinch 
Toi river; it gives its name to a district of Naoshera. The town lies 
at the northern extremity of an oval plain or basin, which is enclosed by 
low jungle-covered hills. Itis distant about 30 miles south of Panch, to 
which place there are two roads, one following the bank of the Pinch Téi, 
the other crossing the Nandheri and Sona Galis; both are somewhat rough 
and stony, and trying for cattle. Mirpdr is distant about 40 miles south 
by the direct path, which is very rough, that by Sensar being preferable ; the 
journey by both of these roads is usually divided into three stages. Nao- 
shera is distant the same number of marches to the south-east, and the road 
is stated to be good and practicable for cattle, as is also that to Bhimbar, 
whieh lies four marches to the south-east. 

There are about two hundred and eighty-four houses in Kotli, some few 
being of brick, but most are single-storied buildings made of mud and 
boulders, with flat roofs, and havea very dilapidated appearance. There is 
a taheil and kotwdlf in the town. The baradari, which is situated at the 
edge of the bluff above the river just north of the town, is a capacious brick 
building, but is very dirty and in bad repair; it is used as a government office. 
There are two Hindd temples and a shiwala or dharmeéla; aleo two mas- 
jids, one of which is in ruins. Below the town on the banks of the river 
is a fakir’s makdn and son.e gardens ; also numerous water-mills, which are 
fed by channels constructed along the edge of the stream. The Punch 
Tdi is crossed by two ferries, one just above and the other below the town ; 
though broad, the river is not very deep, and may be forded during the 
winter months, The following is a list of the trades and occupations of 
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the inhabitante, who are said to number about eight hundred men, of whom 
six hundred are Hindvis ~~ 


Shops, Hindé ‘ é ‘ * . . ; ; . 06 

»  Muhammadan . . 7 . . . . . 6 
Pahérf zam{odars, Muhammadans of the Mukralcasts.  . , 60 
Goldsmiths, Hindds : a . é . ‘ . . 14 
Horse-keepers 7 . . . . . . é » lo 
Washermen . . . ‘ e “! 7 « : . 6 
Dyers. . ° . . . < é * + 6 
Butchers . . . . . . A . 1 
Gardeners ‘ * . . . e : ‘ A 7 1 
Leather-workera . . * . . . é 3 
Sweepers . ° * ree . . . * 7 8 
Chokidara * . ‘ . FY ie ” we 3 
Potters . - . . . . . . . : - on 
Carpenters . . . . . > . . J 
Blackamitha . * . . . ‘ . . - 8 
Millers . ’ . . 7 . . . . . - 16 
Musicians ‘i * . . ‘ a 4 


There is a well, and also foar tanks in the town, which contain very dirty 
water; good water may, however, be obtained from the river at no great 
distance. Supplies are abundant. The climate of Kotli, which is very hot, 
is tempered by a cool breeze, which blows down through the narrow valley 
of the Pinch Téi river. .The surrounding plain is flat and highly culti- 
vated ; it is almost bare of trees, and there is but little shade in the town. 

KOTLI—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev, 
A large village about 1 mile north of Badrawér; it is situated on the 
Hay! stream above the left bank of the Nerti, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village. Koftli is the point of separation of the roads from 
Badrawdér to Kishtwér and Doda. It. is inhabited by both Hindds and 
Muhammadans; there is one shél-béf, the remainder being zamindara. 
Abi Chand, a descendant of the ancient réjas of Badrawdr, resides in the 
village. 

KOTLI—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 73° 44’. Elev. 
A small village situated a little above the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
60 miles west of Baramula, between Chikar and Hatian. (Jnce,) 


KOUNDI—Lat, 34° 23’. Long. 73° 51’. Elev. 
A village in Karnao, situated at a considerable elevation above the right 
bank of the Kazi Ndg stream and the village of Schért. It is divided into 
two parts, Koundi Gijaronwalf and Koundi Syudonwalf; the former con- 
taining eight families of Guijars, a milla, and two weavers; the latter a 
masjid and five families of Saiads, a milla, and two zamindars of the Man- 
nam caste. 

KOUN NAG—Lat, 34° 8’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev, 
A small lake lying to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain, close to 
the pass between the Astan Marg and Panjtarni valleys, ( Montgomerie.) 
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KOUNTRA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev, 

There are two villages of this name, situated on the west side of a low spur 
about the right bank of the Ningil stream. The lower village is known as 
Bun or Chota Kountra, the upper as Pet, or Burra Kountra. The road 
from the Gulmarg to Sopir, and alsotbat to Baramula, passes through 
these villages, to which places it is the usual stage, being distant about 5 
miles from Gulmarg, and 18 miles and 8 miles from Sopir and Baramila 
respectively. 

There are plenty of walnut and other shady trees about these villages, 
and many eligible spots for encamping, the most inviting being situated 
about midway between the two; a channel! from the Ningil stream fur- 
nishes an abundant supply of water. There is also extensive cultivation, 
both of rice and dry crops. Supplies and coolies obtainable. 

Pet Kountra contains fifteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, a milla, a watchman, carpenter, blacksmith, a cow-keeper, and a 
bania’s and general shop, In Bun Kountra there is a masjid, and ten 
houses inbabited by Muhammadan zamindars,a pandit, who is the patwari 
of the village, a milla, and a watchman. The houses are built of dove- 
tailed timbers plastered with mud, and have thatched roofs, 


KOWRA—Lat. 32° 387’. Long. 76° 52’. Elev, 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated about a mile north-east of 
Pid; it contains about six houses built on the slopes of a conical hill, 
which is topped with fir trees. | Below the hill to the north the ground is 
terraced and extensively cultivated. 


KOWSA—lTat. 84° 6’, Long. 74° 42’. Flev. 
This village, which is the cbief place in the Pordaptr pargana, is situated 
on the left of the Suknég river. 


KRALNEW—Lat. 88° 58’. Long. 74° 39’. Elev. 
A village in the Daneu pargana, contuining about twelve houses. 
KRALPURA—~Lat, 84° 0’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 


A considerable village situated on the right bank of the Didh Ganga river, 
about 4 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Shupion, It is the 
tahefl station of the Yech parguna. 


K RALWARI—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
A large village in the Nagém pargana, containing about forty houses, 
situated on the left bank of the Didh Ganga river, about 5 miles north 
of Chrér. 

The inhabitants say that in the time of the mahardja Guldb Singh, 
some European built a house in this village, in which he lived. The Dddh 
Ganga is crossed below the village by a well-made bridge about 25 feet 
Jong and 8 feet broad, and the stream, which is usually about a foot 
deep, may also be forded. 
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KRAR— 
A caste of Dogrés, They include the lower class of traders of different 
kiuds—small shopkeepers, &. (Drew.) 


KREW—Lat. 34° J’. Long, 75° 2’, Elev. 
A large village in the Vihew pargana, situated about 5 miles east of Pam- 
pur. At the entrance of the village, on the north-west side, there is a 
stone covered with some curious carvings, and similar stones adorn the amal] 
tank at east eud of the village, in which the Naga Nek spring rises. 
Besides this, there are two other springs, the Hir Nag and the Rishi N&g, 
the waters from which form a stream which flows through the village, 

On the west side of the village, shaded by magnificent chunér trees, is 
“he zidrat of Saiad Kasim. 

The following is an approximate list of the inhabitants: Seventy 
families of Muhammadan zamindars, forty shdél-béfs and a rafaga, two 
Muhammadan baniag, sixteen pandits, two Hindi banias, a dim, two baken » 
two milk-sellers, two cowherds, two blackemiths, two carpenters, two 
washermen, four potters, four leather-workers, two harkaras, 

There are also among the inbabitants two krimkush. The usual encamp- 
ing ground is on the open epace on the north side of the Naga Nek spring, 
near a double-storied brick building intended for the reception of govern- 
ment officials. 

The Harut Sarar fair is held at the Jawala-ji-makén, on the spur of 
the Zala Parbat hill above the north-west end of the village. On this hill 
is a stone which the Hindis go and worship on the 14th of June, present- 
ing money, gold, silver, clothes, and eatables. 

Krew, being abundantly supplied with water, is surrounded by rice cul- 
tivation, and the fruit and other fine trees by which it is shaded give the 
village a very pretty appearance.)| (E/msiie.) 


K RIMCHI on KIRAMCHI—Lat. 82° 58’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev, 2,500’. 

A small town in the province of Jama, containing about four hundred inha- 
bitants; it lies about 80 miles north-east of Jama, on the road towards 
Kasbmir, by the Banihal pass. On the south side of the town there is 
a fort situated on the flat top of an isolated hill, which rises to a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The fort is 
in a very ruinous condition, but containg an enclosure with the necessary 
accommodation for the mahardja and his family when travelling. The town 
lies between this hill and the ridge to the north. Supplies are procurable, 
and water :com a baoli, or from a branch of the Biru Kad stream, which 
flows on the east side of the town. Coolies are obtained with much diffi- 
culty, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Brahmins. 

This and the tract of country round it used to be under a réja or a 
Mién of the Pathedl tribe of Réjpite, who was tributary to Jama, paying 
it yearly R2,000 and giving the services of some ten Lorsemen. About 
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the year 1834, Guléb Singh, having made up bis mind to possess the place, 
refused the tribute, and sent a force to besiege the fort ; after somo time 
they took it, and the country was annexed. (Lew.) 


KRIRI—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 81’, Elev. 
A large village situated on a sloping table-Jand in the Kruhin pargana. It 
is eaid to contain a masjid, and the zférat of Saiad Haji Murad Sahib, 
Bukhéri, and twenty-five families of zamindars, five p{rzddas, a diim, a car- 
penter, a blackemith, a bania, a cow-keeper, and a milla, There are many 
trees about the village. 


KRISHPURA—Lat. 84° 29’, Long. 74° 19’, Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, which, with Gunaptra and Malpira, make 
up the land called Nagar. There has been at one time a large town here 
which from some reason has been separated into three villages. (AMont- 
gomerie.) 


KRITI—Lat. 33° 87’, Long. 75°25’. Elev. 
A village situated in the middle of the Nowbig Nai, on the path lying up 
the valley, about three miles south of Nowbiig. It contains ten houses inha- 
bited by zamindars. 


KRORAS—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 5,900’, approx. 
A village which lies to the north of the Loléb valley, but it is included in 
the Uttar pargana. It is situated in the Schért valley, on the path leading 
towards Sharidi in Upper Drawar. That part of the village lying on the 
right bank of the stream ig called Lishtea). 

The population numbers twenty-five families of zamindars, including a 
milla, a blacksmith, a barber, and a shepherd. There is a théna in the 
village, and the zfdrat of Saiad Habibdla; that of Béba Gafér Sahib is 
situated on a hill to the east. The village also contains a spring called 
the Kar Kat Nég. Rice is extensively cultivated and a little corn, and 
there is an abundance of fruit-trees about the place. 

The inhabitants state that this village was founded by two brothers, Kulu 
and Ruchu, after whom it was called, and that the name has since been 
corrupted to that now in use. It forma part of the jagir which was bestowed 
at the desire of the British Government on Khwéja Shéh Niazilla, Naksh- 
bandi, in recognition of the services rendered by bim to Mr. William 
Moorcroft. This family has done good service to the British Goverument. 
Mubammad Shéh, the elder son of Khwéja Shéh, died at Lahore. Ahmad 
Shéh, the younger, died in Yérkand, whither he had proceeded to discover 
the particulars of Adolphe Schlagentweit’s murder. Khwaja Gafir Shéh, 
one of the same family, was also engaged on a mission to Yarkand. 


KROWA—Lat, 83° 26’, Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A small village lying in a well-wooded little valley some distance above the 
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right bank of the Banihél stream, about 1 mile west of that village. 
The houses are built of mud with flat roofa; the village is supplied with 
water by a stream from the hills. 


KRUD—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A village situated on the south side of the Kuthér pargana, about 6 miles 
north-east of Achibal. The houses, which are somewhat scattered, number 
about thirty-five; there is also a masjid in the village and the zférat of 
Ydsaf Shah, Five of the inhabitants are pandits, and the rest Mubame 
madans, 


KRUHIN— 
A pargana in Kamr6j; it comprises the district lying on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, south-west of the Wular lake, but the tchefl station is at 
Baramila. This pargana lies partly in and partly out of the valley, the one 
part (Narwao) being separated from the other by a very low spur, yet the 
whole is considered to belong to Kashmfr. (Montgomerie.) 


KUARDO-—~Lat. 35° 22’, Long. 75° 40’. Elev, 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skarda Baltistin, about 5 miles from Skardé 
on the right bank of the River Indus. It lies along a ravine, bounded on 
the weat bya high hill of alluvial deposit, and on the north and east by 
spurs from the peak of Mashkulla. In spite of a somewhat scanty supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, without which nothing will grow in these 
regions, the village of Kuardo is beautifully wooded and green; fields 
rise in terraces for a distance of about 2 miles along the valley. Tie 
houses are scattered about them, surrounded. by fruit-trees, apricot, mul. 
berry, walnut, and apple ; willows are common. The vines are planted at 
the foot of the trees, and hang in festoons from the branches ; they bear 
largely. The field cultivation consists of wheat, cockecomb, trumba, barley. 
Excellent gourds, melons, cucumbers, turnips, &c., are grown in the 
gardens. The water flows in artificial channels through the fields, and the 
supply being small, is economised by being collected into some large tanks 
with sides built of boulders and earth, from which a certain quantity is 
allowed to each zamindar. The houses, in sete of about eight or ten, are 
built in two stories; the ground-floor walls are of the rounded stones 
from the ravines, with mud, or of sun-burnt bricks of large size, cut out 
of the hard lacustrine clay. This lower story is usually about 6 fect 
high, and is either used in the winter as a residence, or serves for the 
cattle, sheep, andgoate. The walls of the upper story sre made of strong 
wicker-work, often double, and well plastered with mud, The upper story 
does not cover the whole of the lower; buta portion is loft with a flat 
roof, where the owners usually sit and where they clean their grain. In 
the better kind of houses the upper story is of wood, The ascent to 
these houses is by 9 ladder from the outside, so that the inmates in a 
measure are secure, The crops are often stored up, as small ricks, on the 
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roofs, as well as the grass for the cattle, where it is close at hand during the 
winter, when the ground is wholly covered with snow. The women clean 
the grain, and, with the exception of ploughing, do as much work as the 
men, even carrying heavier loads. When cattle are acarce, it is not un- 
usual to eee a couple of men harnessed toa plough, The fields are kept 
exceedingly clean and are well manured. 

During the apricot season the large rocks avd roofs of the houses are 
covered with the fruit, and in two or three clear days become sufficiently 
dry to be packed in skin, The village is backed by very high masses of 
conglomerate and clay, forming very irrogular, often precipitous, banks, 
resting on the ancient rocks behind. From Skardd these rocks are very 
couspicuous, Itis said to contain 309 houses, (Godwin-Austen—Thomson— 
Aylmer.) 

KUCHMALLA—Lat. 83° 58’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village situated about 8 miles north of Tral, on the path towards 
Arphal. It contains a masjid and. about twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dara, including a milla, chowdri, dim, and two banias, ‘There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

KUDENLUN MOUNTAINS— 
The eastern range stretches from the bend in the Karakash river at Shah- 
dala in an easterly direction for a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Karakash, and is then said to termi- 
nate on an extensive plain communicating with the Changthang plain. 
Johnson was told that by skirting the eastern extremity of this range, 
wheeled conveyances might easily botaken frore Elchi to the Changchenmo 
valley over the Changthang plain. (Vide “ Rovtxs.”’) 

Ho ascended three peaks of this range—E. 57 (lat. 35° 53’ 36”, long. 
79° 28’ 82°, height 21,767’). EB. 58 (21,973’), and E. 61. 

The eastern range forms the southern boundary of Khot&n, and is crossed 
by two passes, the Yangi or Elchi Diwan, crossed in 1865 by Johnson, and 
the Hiodtitak Diwan, crossed by Robert Schlagentweit iu 1857. Both 
passes are very difficult, and the latter can only be used by foot-passengers. 

Dr, Henderson says that (in July) the range was tipped with snow, 
and the valleys filled with glaciers; somo of the higher peaks rise to over 
24,000 feet, and about 6,000 foet above the valley of the Karakash river 
which flows along their southern base. The higher peaks are all granite, 
and the lower spurs are composed of gneiss and slate. There is a general 
absence of vegetation. 

According to Hayward, the Karakash at Shddula forms the division 
between the eastern and western Kuenlun. The latter range is. crossed 
by several passes on the routes leading into Yarkand, ozz., the Yangi Diwan 
pass (by the winter route) the Suget. Diwan on the summer route over 
a spur of this range, and further north by either the Kilik, Kilian, or Sanju 
passes. (Jvhuson—Trotter— Henderson.) 
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KUENLUN PLAINS— 

Lie between the Kuenlun (castern) and the Lokhzung ranges; the latter 
separate them from the Lingzithang plains. From Thaldat the ground 
slopes gently down for 200 feet to the level of the plains. To tbe south- 
east their boundary is not seen, but lofty snowy peake are visible in the 
distance, The plains are 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, or | ;000 
feet lower than the Lingzithang plateau. The surface ia very uneven, and 
is sometimes of a hard clay, and sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand 
and half clay. At thelower levela, small, shallow saline lakes are met with 
dere and there. 

The drainage does not. communicate with the Karakash river, there 
being an intervening barrier like the Lingzithang. These plains are deso- 
late, barren, and uninhabited. ( Drew.) 


KUGRANG— 
A valley running into the Changchenmo valley from the north-north-west, 
and joining the Changlung valley above Gogra. Fuel plentiful ; grasa 
scarce ; water from stream. . (Drew—Trotter.) 


KUKAR NAG—Lat. 33° 36’, Long, 75° 20". Elev. 

These splendid springs are situated at the foot of the hills on the south side 
of the Bring valley, about) 3 miles south-east of Sagam. The water 
gushes out most copiously in six or seven places from the limestone rock at 
the foot of a long range of verdant hills, and forms a stream equal to that 
of Vernaég in volume, and far superior ju the quality of its water, which 
is considered among the finest in Kashmir. The stream, which flows from 
the spring, is about 12 feet wide, and forms a junction with the Bring 
river. (Vtgne.) 


KUKAT AGHZI—* The mouth of the blue horse”— 
Lat. 36° 18’, Long. 77° 20’, Elev. about 12,870’. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yérkand river, 12 miles above 
Kulanuldi on the winter (or Kugiar) route to Yérkand. Two miles above 
camp are the ruins of an outpost fort at the mouth of a glen, which leads 
over a ridge to the east to Shddula (two days’ jouroey). On the road from 
Kulanuldi the river is crossed girth-deep several times on a shingly and 
sandy bottom. Channel wide, with high hills on either side, Camp in 
tamarisk jungle. (Bellew-—Trotter.) 

KUKSAR or KAKSAL—Lat, 34° 35’, Long. 76° 4’. Eley. 
A village in Khurmang (Baltistén) situated on the left bank of the Drés 
river, at the junction of its tributary the Kuksar. It contains nine houses. 
(Aylmer.) 

KUKSAR RIVER ox SHINGO— 
A tributary of the Drag river, rises near the plateau of Densai, and flow- 
ing east joins the Drs river, just below the village of Kuksar. Its waters 
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are very clear, whilst those of the Dras river are turbid, The valley 
belongs to the ilaka of Khurmang, The inhabitants are mostly Brokpaa 
and number about 100 families. (Cunningham—Bellew—-Aylmer.) 


KUKURUS—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipira pargana, containing the zidrat of Baba Putta 
Sahib, A road branches off from this place to the village of Wyea. 
(Montgomerie.) 


KULAN—Lat, 34° 16’. Long. 75° 11’, Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river; it is 
shaded by fine trees, and watered by a stream from thie hills. Besides a 
masjid and a brick Aamdm, it containa the zfdrat of Baboda Sahib, and 
two houses inhabited by pirzddas, and eleven families of zamfnodars. 

Rice is grown in the neighbourhood, but this cultivation does not extend 
higher up the valley. There are some government magazines in the village 
for storing salt and sulphur imported from Lad&k, 

The Nichinai valley, in the mountain range, to the north-east of the 

“village, may, it is said, be reached by a path lying through the Chor Gali. 


KULANGAM—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Pohru river, about a mile west 
of Chogal, just south of the path between Sopir and Shalirah. 
Including Aramptira, this village contains about twenty-two houses 
inhabited by zamindars, 


KOLANI—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 14’, Elev, 
Is situated on the left bank of. the Mandi river, just above its junction 
with the Siiran, about 8 miles cast. of Panch. It is a small village con- 
taining about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindare. 


KULANULDI—“ The wild horse died 7— 
Lat. 86° 18’. Long. 77° 10’ Elev. 18,210’. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, on the Kugiar route 
to Ydrkand, 74 miles below Aktagh, between which the river is crossed 
eighteen times. This portion of the route was at one time very unsafe, 
being infested by robbers (Kanjuti). Camp in tamarisk jungle. River 
channel half mile wids. 

Eight miles below camp is the Yangi Diwan pase, the road to which is 
very difficult, passing through a narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
( Trotter—Beliew.) 


KULGAM—Lat. 88° 89’, Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A small town, the tahsil station of the Diosur pargana; it is very pictur- 
esauely situated on the southern side of a table-land overlooking the left 
bank of the Veshaii, whose bed is here spread out and divided into several 
channels. It contains two old zifrats; the large one is that of Husén 
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Simnari, and the smaller that of Shah Hamadén. Between Kulg&ém and 
Shupion to the north-weat, there is a small canal cut from the Veshav for 
irrigation purposes. 

The place was once famous for its manufacture of wooden toys, and 
would appear to have heen a rendezvous for merchants and others proceed- 
ing tc the Panjéb by the Golébgarb pass. Close to Kulgém there is a 
heronry upon two huge chunér trees. Supplies are procurable. (Vigne— 
Ince.) 


KULIGAN—Lat. 84° 33’. Long, 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village situated to the north of the Loléb valley. An exceilent road, 
which runs along the ridge of mountains to the north, commences at this 
village. (Montgomerie.) 

KULLI—~—Lat. 38° 55’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A village in the Willar pargana, containing a beautiful spring shaded by 
four splendid chunar trees. This spring is known in the neighbourhood as 
Shai Hamdén’s spring, a fable relatingthat when this saint reached the 
village, his horee was thirety, whereupon he! ordered him to strike his foot 
to the earth, which doing, this spring gushed forth, 

Kulli lies a little more than a mile south of Trél, by the path towards 

Sidrsd, on the Jhelum, There is one Hindi family in the village ; the rest 
of the inhabitants, numbering about thirty families, are Muhammadans. 


KULSI—Pide “ Kui1s1.” 


KUMBRIAL—Lat. 84° 83’. Long: 74°21’. Elev. 
A village in the Loldb valley, situated on the right bank of the Schért 
stream, just above its junction with the Luhwal. It contains about twelve 
houses. 


KUMDAN—Lat. 36° 8’ 1”, Long. Elev. 15,290’. 
A camping ground on the Shyok river, situated 9 miles below Gapehan, and 
10 miles above Brangea Saser, It ison the winter route from the latter to 
Daolat-Beguldi. Between Brangea Saser and Gapshan eome immense 
glaciers are passed. Bellew gives au account of them :— 

“ We descended to the bed of the Shyok, and following up its stream for two hours 
came toa glacier lying right athwart the valley, which runs io a north-weat direction, 
We here entered a narrow Jane between vertival walls of white marble rocks on one side 
and bottle-green glacier on the other, aud for one hour went up ite stream, crossing 
from side to side, till we finally emerged upon the valley beyond, and thon, gving on for 
a wile or #0, we camped on a raised beach of shingle under a sheer wall of white marble 
and in full eight of another great glacier only a few hundred yards ahead. This second 
glacier is seen winding down a long valley of which it fille the hollow like a solid rive 
and at its top, many miles away to the west, risos a very remarkable peek. The ad- 
vance of this glacier ubliquely across the valley, by closing ite passage, produced that 
inundation of the Indus in 1842 which proved ao destructive along its course down to 
Atak. Tho other glacier, left behind us, crosees the valley at right angles, and must 
have struck the opposite side with great force, for 1 noticed that the rocks were crushed 
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‘and powdered in some parts, and had masses of the glacier still adhering to thew, prob- 
ably ever since their separstion from the main body, by the passage forced through by 
the pent Hup waters. It was the projection acrosa the valley of this glacier which pro- 
duced that inundation of the Indus in 1859 which destroyed the Naoshera cantonment 
by a reflux of the waters of the Kdbul river at Atak.” (Bedlew.) 


KUNDI—Lat. 34° 28,’ Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
A village situated near the Rattansar at the south-east end of the 
Uttar pargana. Two roads lead from this village to the villages of 
Sogam and Sandigam, in the Lolab valley ; both are good paths, and quite 
passable for laden ponies. The march is about five hours’ easy walking. 
(Montgomerte.) 

KUNDI—kLat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 35’, Elev. 
A village situated on the flat top of the spur above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles west of Mandal. It is held in jagir by the 
‘inhabitants, numbering seven families of pirzddas, 

Rice is extensively cultivated about the village, and a ‘little cotton. 

Below it, on either side of the pathway, there is a bégh or orchard. 


KUNDI—Lat. 83° 48" Long. 74° 18”. Elev. 
A large village situated about 14 miles north-east of Pinch, at the point 
between the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams. It is inhabited 
by Mubammadans, and contains about eighty houses. Dry crops only 
are cultivated. 


KUNGI LA—VFide “ Kany1 Pass on Vinag La,” 


KUNIS—Lat, 85° 12’. Long. 76°11, Elev. 
A village in Kiris (Baltistén) on the right bank of the river Shyok which 
is here at itenarrowest. With the village of Harikan above it, it contains 
seventy-five houses, Camping ground small; few supplies. . (Aydmer.) 


KOUNUS—Lat. 84° 23’ Long. 74° 34’. Eley. 
A village surrounded by fruit-trees and grape vines, situated in a nook 
about a quarter of a mile from the western edge of the Wular lake, about 
‘8 miles south of Alsi, and four hours’ journey by boat from Bandipira. 
From this village, Lalpdar, in the Loldb valley, may be reached by a 
path leading over the hills; it is about 5 fos distant. (Juce.) 


KURI—Lat. 34° 26’. Long, 73° 84’, Elev, 
A small town situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
about 9 miles north-east of Mozafarabdéd, Tt stands on a wide plateau, 
which slopes gradually from the foot of the mountains, dropping precipi- 
tously into the bed of the river. 

A considerable stream flows into the Kishan Ganga, through a narrow 
gorge below the east side of this plateau ; it is bridged, but would doubt- 
less be fordable when the waters are low. 

The town, which stretches for a considerable distance east and west, is 
said to have decreased in size of late years. The houses are substantially 
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built, and some are shaded by trees, among which are wild figs, peaches, 
and vines, The population now numbers about one hundred and fifty families, 
of whom fifty are Hindis and the rest Muhammadans. Among the re- 
sidents are numerous shopkeepers and artisans. 

The town contains a masjid, and the zfdrats of Pir Muhammad Alf 
Shéh and Sultén Toda Shah, near which latter there are three springs of 
clear water, and an orchard which contains a small place suitable for 
encamping. Firoz Dbin Khan, the titular réja of Kiri, and his son 
Siltan Muhammad Khan, an intelligent youth of about 22 years of 
age, reside in the town: the réja is related to Ahmad Khin, the ez réja 
of Karnao, but took no part in his cousin’s rebellion. This family, which 
claims to have ruled the surrounding district for twenty generations, still 
holds it in jagir, paying, it is said, chilki 27,000 annually as a nazaréua to 
the maharaja. 

Raja Firoz Dhin Khén’s three nephews have estates in the neighbour- 
hood; Walf Muhammad Khén and Fathi Muhammad Khan reside at the 
village of Persucha, and Muhammad Zamén Khan at Drar. Ré&ja Firoz 
Dhin Khan’s power seems to be merely nominal, as a thanadér and fifteen 
sepoys in the mahardja’s service are atationed at Kiri, to protect the in- 
terests of the Hindis, and in allimportant affairs the mahardja’s represent. 
ative has to be consulted. 

Various paths lie over the passes north of the town, Jeading into the 
Kaghén valley. Supplies are abundant and coolies procurable. 


KURI—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 74° 55’, Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, situated at the foot of the slopes from the 
Panjal range, about 10 miles south-east of Shupion. It is the point of 
departure from Kashmir of the road lying over the Goldbgarh pass, which 
was constructed by Gulab Singh, and is described as being a well- 
frequented route, and practicable for ponies. 

Kiri has once been a village of great beauty, surrounded by oreliatde 
and walnut trees; but it is now much dilapidated, containing about seventy 
houses ; of these, one is a substantial brick building, the rest being built of 
boulder masonry and timber in the usual fashion, 


KURIGAN~—Lat, 84° 47’, Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 
2 miles west of Sharidi, It contains altogether about twenty-five houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a blacksmith, carpenter, potter, Larber, 
andadim. A considerable stream flows down through the village and 
fields ; it is crossed at two places by small kadai bridges, and works one 
or two mills. There is much cultivation about the place. 
At the entrance of the village, on the east side, is the zidrat of Saiad 
Hubbjb; it also contains a masjid and a masdfir-khéna for travellers, 
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Barawai, in the Kaghén valley, may, it is said, be xeached from this place in 
three marches by a path lying over the Ratti Gali. 

KURPE-—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Baltistén). It contains 
sixteen houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Ay/mer.) 


KURPITO—Lat. 35° 16’, Long. 75° 4’. Elev. ; 
A small village at the entrance to the Burjf La from. the Skardd side. 
(Godwin- Austen.) 

KURROLE—-Lat, 33° 18’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 


A small village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 
a quarter of a mile west of the Raémbén bridge. 

A stream flows down through the village; it is crossed by a bridge, 

KURU—Lat. 85° 11’. Long. 76° 8’, Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistin) on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It contains about sixty houses. It is watered by a stream from 
the mountains. Camping ground small ;.a very few supplies procurable, 

It forms a stage on the Léh-Skarda road, (Aylmer) 

KURU—VPide “ Kuoro,” 

KURUS—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles sonth- 
east of Srinagar. 

KUSHPURA—Lat. 84° 5’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 

A village situated rather more than 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the 
foot of the Hanjik wudar or table-land. 

There is a bania’s shop and about twenty houses in all in the village, 
which is divided into two maballas ordistricts, Banpdra and Petpdras, 
The former contains the zidrat of Ubbun Shah, 

KUSTING—Lat. 34° 58’, Long. 76° 32’, Elev. 8,800’, approx. 
A village of about 30 houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltistén), It is passed on the Léh-Skardi routes. In winter a bridge 
is thrown across the river at this point. (4y/mer.) 

KUT—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev, 

A village in the Shahabéd valley, situated on the right bank of the Sdn- 
dran river, which is bridged between it and the opposite village of Tam- 
man. It contains about eight houses inhabited by zamfndars. During 
the winter months the Sindran disappears at this point. Tbe Bring val- 
ley may be reached from this village by a path through the defile which 
passes the Siindbrar spring. 

KUTAKLIK—Lat. Long. Elev, 18,500’. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass, situated at 
the junction of the Shyok, and a tributary that flows into it from the north 
from the Dipsang plateau. It is ten marches from Léh. (Drew.) 
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KUTHAR— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of the Miréj division, comprising the val~ 
ley of the Arpat river ; the taheil station is at Achibél or Séhibabéd. The 
best cilk in Kashmir is produced in thie pargana, and iron is found in the 
mountains on the south side. From the upper end of the valley, foot-paths 
lie over the mountains into the Maru Wardwan. A good road over the 
Metsij hill communicates with the Khourpara pargana on the north-west, 
and there are various paths over the range to the south-east, leading into 
the Nowbig valley. 


KUTUS—~Lat, 34° 26’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Khuihama pargana, containing a thdna, situ. 
ated about 2 miles west of Bandipira, on the nortaern shore of the Wular 
lake. 


KUWAS—Lat. 85° 1’. Long. 76° 35’, Eley. 8,750’ approx. 
A village of about thirty houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltistén), ‘To the north-west is the Kuwas stream up which a road 
leads to Khurmang ezd the Kandrik pass (g.v,). (Aylmer.) 


KUZUZ—Lat, 38° 58’, Long. 75° 877, Elev. 
A small village containing three houses, situated in a narrow valley, which 
opens into the Maru Wardwan at the village of Afith, It lies above the 
right bank of the Kaizuz stream, which flows into the Marn Wardwén 
river. 


KWAJ KUR PANSAL—Lat, 84° 4’. Long. 75°48’, Elev, 
A pass over the range lying between the north-eastern extremity of the 


Maru Wardwan valley and Séra. 


KYAMGO TRAGGAR— 
The name given to the main stream of the Changchenmo above Kiam, 
It is broad, and a great thickness of alluvial deposits is exposed on its 
sides. Godwin-Austen says that “it was an alluvial plain in its transition 
state before the river had cut its way down to the solid rocks. Its former 
levels were beautifully shown in a series of steps and terraces, of which ag 
many as five could be counted. At the point where we descended from the 
alluvial terrace into the bed of the Kyamgo Traggar, there waa a small 
rim of water, but this disappeared about half a mile on, where the valley 
narrowed considerably, and the hills rose on either hand in high cliffs of 
sandstone, forming a regular gorge. We walked up the soft gravelly bed 
of the river for about 4 miles; it then narrowed considerably and took a 
bend to the east-south-east, and at 8 miles further on divided into two 
large branches: we followed that having nearly a due east course. From 
the mountain spurs having approached so close to the broad bed of the 
Kyamgo Traggar, the absence of water, and it having also taken a bend, 
we had been Jed to imagine that ite course here ended, but this was not 
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the case; for ahead of us was an enormous broad gravel-covered. valley 
stretching away to the foot of the mountain, at least 18 miles further 
to the eastward. This open valley had a most peculiar aspect, but partook 
in its gravelly bed a good deal of the nature of those valleys I had seen be« 
tween Pal and the Kiung Gang La; its elevation was about 16,400 feet, and 
its breadth, in widest parts, abont 2 miles; the ridge of hills bounding it 
to the north lay about 4 or 6 miles off, but were only 3,000 feet above it 
and the spurs came down with a very gradual fall towards the valley. On 
the south a very low ridge of about 500 feet, in places not more than 800, 
separated this valley piain from another broad one of a like character, the 
ravines of which ran up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 800 yards 
in breadth. Several broad lateral drainage plains also formed a junction 
with the one we were in, from the northern hills that run parallel with it, 
Directly ahead a low, broad pass was visible, the mountains rising to the 
south of it in snowy peaks 21,000 feet high. Plenty of the woody-rooted 
wild lavender grew around, but grass was very scanty, only in two or three 
spots was there found barely. sufficient for the yaks. Water was also very 
scarce. The mirage on thé flat/gravelly plain had at times the appearance 
of beautiful blue still lakes, ‘The summit of the pass (17,960 feet) waa 
quite 1,500 feet above the Jevel of the valley, but the ascent gradual.” 
(Godwin-Austen.—J. R. G, 3. 1867.) 

KYANG CHU—VFide “ Kiana Cuv.” 

KYANG-MAIDAN—Vide “ Kiana Marvin. ” 

KYANG-TSO—Vide “ Kiana-Cuv.” 

KYARE—Vide “ Kure,” 

KYOONGYUM or KYUNGYAM—Tat. 33°40’, Long. 78°8’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Tiri, and below the 
junction of the Puga rivulet. 

KYUN— 
Two small lakes lying to the east of the Tsomorari lake, and separated 
from it by a range of mountains. The north lake is fresh water, the south 
brackish. (Drezw.) 

KYUNG— 
A tributary of the Indus, that rises in the mountains east of the Tsomo- 
rari lake, near the Nidar pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at 
Nidar village. Half-way between the pass and Nidar the stream forms a 
small lake. (Cunningham.) 

KYUNG-DUM or KYANG-DOM.— 

Lat. 32° 45’, Long, 78° 15’. Flev. 14,900’. 

Camping ground at the south end of the Tsomorari lake. It is passed on 
the route from Spfti to Léh, 11 miles from Narbu Sumdo and 13 miles 
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south of Karzok. In July this place is infested with euch awarme of 
sandflies as to make it quite impossible to remain in camp even for a day. 
(Drew—Manfold.) 


KYUNGSE LA—Vide “ Nipar Pass.” 
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L 
LACHALANG PASS or LANGA LUCHA— 


Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 77° 42’, Elev. 16,680’, 
Is crossed on the route from Kulu to Léh, between Sumdo and Sumgal 
(or Sumkiel), and lies about 40 miles north-east of the Bara Lacha pass. 
There is another route #14 the Pankpo La and along the Tsomorori lake 
to Puga, and so on to Léh; but this route is not recommended, 

Dr. Cayley says that searcely any snow lies on the Lachalang after 
15th June, and that it never offers any difficulties. The northern slope is 
steep, but there is now (1870) a fairly good road, which only requires 
repairs to render it quite easy. (Cayley—Cunningham.) 

Two roads lead across the Lachalang, the old and the new ; with regard 
to the latter, Mr. Elias, in 1878, reported that the amount of snow on the 
road was so great that he had not.been able to go over the whole of it 
on foot. The chief objections to it were that it was longer, that the zig-zags 
were steepand inconvenient, and that the snow lay unmelted much longer 
than on the old road. 

Mr. Jenkyns also says that ‘the travellers avoid the new route on 
account of its length aud adhere to the old road. The shortest road in so 
inhospitable a country is preferred.” 

The reagon for this route to Léh being originally selected by traders, is 
due to the exorbitant transit duties formerly levied by the Kashmir Darbar ; 
since these have been partially abolished, the trade returns show greatly in 
favour of the Mari-Srinagar-Léh route, which now possesses the advantages 
of—- 

(1) railway to Rawal Pindi; 

(2) good road to Baramila ; 

(3) easy road, well supplied to Léh ; 

(4) thirty-five miles shorter than route vid Lachalang ; 

(5) no high passes, while the Kulu road passes over four high ones.* 

(Maniold-— Ramsay.) 
“Feat. 
* Rotang . é F . . 13,000 
Bara Lacha . 7 ‘ - 16,060 
Lachalavg 3 . . - 16,630 
Tagalang : . : » 18,042 
LACHRAT— 
The name of the district lying on the left hank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, between Titwal and Mozafarabéd. ( Bates.) 
LADAK— 
A province of the Kashmir State lying beetween the Himalayas and the 
Kuenlun mountains, and between Baltistan and Chinese Tibet. 
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Name.—Lada, in Tibetéo La-tags, is the most common name of the 
country. It is also called Mar-gul, or low or red land, and K4u-chun-pa, or 
snow land. The name Tibet is entirely unknown to the people. 


Boundaries.—On the north it is divided by the Karakoram and Kuenlun 
ranges from Yérkand and Khotén. To the east and south-east are the 
Chinese districts of Rudok and Chumurti. To the south lie the British 
diatricta of Lahoul and Spiti and the Zanskér country, now included in 
the Kashmir district of Udampur. To the west lie Siri, Drés, Khurmang, 
and Chorbat, ilakas of the Skardi Wazirat. (Cunningham—Aylmer.) 


Tho Karakoram or Mustégh range forms the northern boundary as far 
east as the Karakoram pase. Eastward of the paws, however, to past the 
meridian of 80°, the boundary line is uncertain. The country lying be- 
tween this portion of the Karakoram range and the western Kuenlun on 
the north is a blank, uninhabited region, and may be looked upon as neu- 
tral territory. The boundary line from the eastern Kuenlun, down south 
to the head of the Changchenmo valley, is also undefined. Elsewhere the 
boundaries of Laddk are well-marked.» (Drew.) 

The most striking feature in the physical aspect of the country is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, which stretch throughout it from south. 
east to nurth west. This general direction of the mountain chains deter- 
mines the courses of the rivers, as well as the boundaries of the natural 
divisions of the country. The principal valley in Ladék is that which fol- 
lows the course of the Indus from’ south-east to north-west through the 
greater part of the country. Into it a number of smaller valleys open, 
forming basing for the tributaries of the Jndus, the chief of which are the 
Shyok on the north and Zanskér on the south. The principal tributaries 
of the Shyok are the Nubré, Changchenmo, and Lung Chu rivers. Those 
of Zaoskér are the Sumgal, Tsarap, and Sérchu, The only other important 
tributary of the Indus is the Drés river, which is formed by the united 
streams of the Wakha, Sird, Drés, and Kuksar rivers. 

The principal mountain ranges are the western Himalaya, the Kailas, 
the Karakoram or Muetaégh range, and the eastern and western Kuenlun. 
These are described under their respective headings in the Gazetteer. All 
sheets of water in Ladék are known by the general name of Tso. 

With a single exception, all the lakes are land-locked, and, consequent. 
ly, more or less salt, The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangoor 
Tso, the Tsumorari lake, and the Tsokur. Thee aro besides some exten- 
sive salt lakes scattered about the Lingzi-tung plains. Ladak is one of the 
most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. The lowest valley 
has an elevation of about 9,000 feet. The climate is most singular 
burning heat by day being succeeded by piercing cold at night, and every, 
thing is parched by the extreme dryness of the air. The rainfall is small and 
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irregular, but the snow is sometimes very heavy (vide Ladak Meteorological 
Observatory returns). The climate is, however, favourable to animal life. 


Fauna.—On the plains up to 17,000 feet, wild asses (kyang), antelope, 
wild yak, ibes, and several kinds of wild sheep are found, and the hill-slopes 
up to 19,000 feet abound with marmots and alpine hares, Immense flocka of 
domestic goats and sheep are pastured in the elevated plateau of Rupshu. 
The other domestic animals are the yak cow and zho (a cross between 
the male yak and common cow). The average property of an average 
household of five persons is, ten sheep and goats, 1 beast of burden 
(yak, donkey, or horse), and 1 cow or zho. The proportion of sheep, 

goats, aud yaks is much higher in the upper portions of the valleys. 


The number of beasts fit for transport purposes is as follows :— 
Ponies about 500, donkeys rather more, yaks about 1,000, anda large 
number of sheep and goats. For the description of these beasts of burden 
see the Introduction. 


Cultivation is chiefly carried on onthe alluvial plateaus, along the river- 
banks. The principal crops are barley, of two or three species, wheat, and 
a little buckwheat. Fruit-trees, poplara, and willows are only to be found 
in the deep river-beds, in sheltered nooks watered by side streams, and tim- 
ber is very scarce. Lucerne (cAtinpo) is extensively cultivated. The manu- 
factures are rude and unimportant. The principal is woollen cloth, adapted 
for home consumption, and, from cheapness of labour and material, sold 
ata very low price. There is considerable transit trade, Ladék being 
naturally the great thoroughfare between Chinese Tibet and Ydrkand on 
the one hand and the Panjab and Kashmfr on the other, (For details, vide 
Trade Reports.) 


Trade.—Ever since the custome duty on trade goods between India and 
Yfrkand was abolished by the Kashmir State in accordance with the treaty 
of 1870, a large trade has sprung up between these two countries, The 
highest yearly return of this trade was 18 lakhs worth of goods to and from 
Y4rkand and India respectively, The principal articles of trade to Yérkand 
are English piece-goods, Indian tea, indigo, sugar, &o. ; and those of import 
are principally charas, silk, silver, and gold. (Ay/mer—Radha Kishen.) 


Winde.—-From obeervations made by General Cunningham, his brother, 
and other travellers, it would appear that the prevailing wind at night is 
from the north-east, and during the day from the south-west. The day breeze 
in summer always begins to blow before mid-day, and continues rising and 
veering towards the west, with frequent and strong guests, until 3 or 4 P.m., 
when it reaches ite greatest force. Towards sunset it changes to west- 
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north-west, and gradually lessens, till at 9 p.u. it is only a gentle breeze 
from the north-west. At midnight there ie a slight north wind, which 
becomes fainter and fainter towards the morning, and then freshens into 
a north-east breeze. 

Rain and snow.—The rainfall is very slight. In the more elevated 
districts of Rupshu, Nubr&, and Ladék proper, it rains, or rather drizzles, 
at intervals during the monsoon season, and occasionally there is a down- 
pour lasting for twelve hours, when all the rivers rise into flood very 
rapidly. Snow falls oftener, and sometimes very heavily. 

The snowfall in the Dr&e district is considerable, und the Zoji-La paes, 
leading from it into Kashmir, is closed by it usually for five months from 
the end of November. A greater depth of snow also fallsin Zanskér than 
in Central Ladék. In spring it causes great avalanches. The extreme 
height of the snow-line is 20,000 feet on exposed southern slopes. On 
northern slopes it docs not rise above 16,000 to 17,000 feet. 

Temperature.——The climate is characterised by great extremes of heat 
and cold, and by excessive dryness. In Rupshu the thermometer falls as 
low as 9° F. in September. The minimum temperature of the month ia 
23°6°, and the mean temperature 42:98°. The mean annual temperature 
of the Indus valley is 37°5°. 


Table of annual mean temperature. 


























ae = —=——————SS————=====_.. 
Districts. | Height. Aunaal temperatare. 
Rupshu . | 16,634 feet. 28:72° 
Nubré | 12,763, 39:00° 
Ladék . . . . > . | 11,600 ,, 37:00° 
Mean | 13,299 ,, 34°91° 














Daily range of temperature. 
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Districts, Neight. Daily range. Extreme rango. 
Rupsbu ° ’ . 15,634 40°28° 57°00° 
Ladék ‘ ‘ ee: 11,500 83-00° 39°75” 




















By the above table it will be secn that the difference between the tem- 
perature of aay and night increases with the clevation. 
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Moisture.—The excessive dryness of the climate is due chiefly to ele- 
vation, by which the sir is so rarified as to be incapable of holding much 
moisture in suspension, It is also partly due to the great radiation of 
heat from the bare soil, by which any moisture is rapidly evaporated. 
The dryness of the climate increases with the height. The temperature 
of the dew point is so very low that the disposition of dew is quite un- 
known in the more elevated parts. (Cunningham.) 


Table of moisture. 
































Moretvas. 
th. Ditrict. : T—— |ew point. | gLireatent 
Month istrict Height. oon us: \epieeatia: Ww point depression, 
September .|Rusphu .| 15,684 { 67°6° 40°56 27° 189° |} 810° 


: Lad&k =| _:11,500 | 65-79 | 42:9 | 278° | 240° | v9-5° 





Thunder and lightning.—The comparative absence of thunder and 
lightning is most remarkable, and appears to\be dependent on the excess- 
ive dryness of the climate. During twenty-three months General 
Strachey only twice heard a very faint roll of thunder, accompanied by 
clouds and a few drops of rain. 

Earthguakes.—Karthquakes also are of rare occurrence, and never 
severe. (H. Strachey.) 

Cotnage.—In Ladaék one meets with the coinage as well as the merchan- 
dise of all the surrounding countries. The only native coin is the silver jao 
or jo, which is worth really 24 annas but is made to pass for 4 rupee. 

The Chinese atlver ingot, ealled yambu by the Yarkandis, doteat or 
tamikma (horses’ hoofs) by the Tibetéas; and Rurus (t.e., hoofs) by the 
natives of India, They consist of lumps of pure silver, often bent like 
a horse-shoe, and are imported from Yarkand, to which country they are 
brought from Kathay, or Northern China. A silver ingot weighs about 
1664 tolas, and therefore is valued at the same number of rupees. Six of 
them are worth about 21,000. In Dr. Cayley’s trade report asilver ingot 
is valued at #170, (Cuuntugham—II, Strachey.) 

Government.—Former Government.—The government was formerly a 
mild despotism, under a ruler who bore the title of gyalpo or “king.” 

The Prime Mintster.—Tho conduct of affaira was generally entrusted 
to the minister, or dahlon, His power was apparently absolute, but 
was really curbed by the wide-spread authority of the monastic establish- 
ments and by the partial independence of the petty gyadpos and district 
kahlons. His office was almost hereditary, ¢.e., it was restricted to a 
member of one of the families of the principal district kahlons. Many of 
the nobility were petty chicfs of valleys which had once beea indopendent 
Thore was a gya/po in Nubra, Gya, Zanskér, Pashkyum, &c. 
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Government Oficers.—The deputy kahlon was called the kaon rigsen 
or nonokahlon : the other officers were the doxgos, or governors of towns, 
and sharpons, or commanders of forts. In Léh, also, there were the 
makpon or commaoder-in-chief, the chagsot or treasurer, the shogam- 
chagsot or head collector of taxes, shakspon or chief justice, the Aérimpons 
or magistrates, 4aka-tadsi or master of the horse, and the chagsi-gopa 
or kotwal. 

Inferior Officers.—The inferior officers were the mipons or gopaa, the 
headmen of the villages, and the shogumpa, or provincial collectors of taxes 
and customs, 

Relations with surrounding States.—The relations with the surrounding 
States were chiefly confined to political relations with Baltistén and Rudok, 
commercial ties with Yarkand and Kashmir, and to religious connection 
with Uhdsa. The difficulties of the passage of the Karakoram mountains 
prevented the Chinese governors of Yérkand and Khotén from attempting 
the conquest of Ladék, and the poverty of the country offered no temptation 
to the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. The relations with these States 
were therefore friendly. With Baltistén, however, there existed a continual 
state of border plundering. 

Administration of Justice. —The administration of justice was formerly 
patriarchal. An assembly of five or seven elders was called by the district 
gyalpo or kahlon, or by the village gopa, to decide cases, More form was 
observed at the capital, Léh, The complainant laid his case before the Jonpo 
or mayor, who reported it to the kahlon. The shakspon, chief justice, was 
then directed to assemble a regular court of five or seven members, accord- 
ing to the importance of the case. 

Punishments.—The punishments were stripes, fines, and imprisonment’; 
in extreme cases, banishment or death. Death was seldom awarded, and 
still more rarely carried out, Criminals were either crucified or thrown into 
the Indus bound hand and foot, and weighted with stones. Banishment, or 
rather ignominious expulsion from society, preceded by stripes and branding 
was the usual punishment for murder. For child-murder a woman was 
sentenced to the loss of one hand in addition to the above expulsion. 

Present Government.—The laws of Ladak still continue in force under 
the Kashmir rule, with the single exception of death for the slaughter of 
kine, Ladék is now governed by a wazir who is the chief officer of the 
state for the purposes of civil, criminal, and revenue administration. 
There are also two Commissioners appointed by the Supreme Government 
of India and the Kashmir State respectively, styled the British and 
Kashmfr Joint Commissioners. The latter is usually the wazir of Laddk 
at the same time. The Joint Commissioners control trade routes within 
specified limits and matters connected therewith. Léh is the head- 
quarters of government. (dylmer.) 
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History.—The earlier history of the country is mixed up with the usnal 
fables, which endeavour to trace their origin to divine interposition and to 
dates considerably earlier than the creation of man. It will therefore suffice 
if we give short notices of facts which are known to have occurred. The 
first is theinvasion of Ladak by the Baltis in the beginning of the seven- 
teeuth century. Ali Mir, the chief of Skardd, taking advantage of a stute of 
anarchy in the country, marched upon Léh with a large force, and burnt all 
the temples and monasteries, together with their valuable libraries. About 
1625 there was a second Balti invasion. The Balti troops were, however, 
signally defeated by the Ladékis, under Gyalpo Siunge Namgyal, at Kharbu. 
The gyalpo after this added the district of Rudok to his kingdom. . About 
1670 the Ladékis invaded Khapalu, a dependency of Baltistin. The Baltis, 
thongh assisted by the Muhammadan governor of Kashmir, were defeated 
at Sarirti (locality unknown). Shortly after the success, the Laddkis were 
called upon to meet an alarming invasion of Sokpos, a Mogul tribe. Being 
defeated in several actions, they calledfor the aid of the governor of Kash- 
mir, who despatched a large force without delay. This force crossed the 
Todas at Khalsi by two wooden bridges, and at Thanskya completely defeat- 
ed the Sokpos, and drove them out of the country. 

From this time the gyalpos of Ladak began to pay tribute to the gov- 
‘ernors of Kashmir. 

Tn 1834 Guléb Singh of Jami, having consolidated his power in the 
newly-acquired province of Kishtwar, sent a large force from this valley to 
invade Ladak, It was commanded by Wazir Zorawar Singh. The follow. 
ing account of the invasion and conquest of Ladék is given by Basti Ram, 
thduadar of Léh, who was one-of the principal officers of the expedition, 
The force entered Ladék by the Bhotkol pass, at the head of the Stird vailey. 
It was here opposed by the Ladékis under Mangul, who were, however, 
driven from their position, ‘The Dogras halted eight days at Siri. The 
troops were prohibited from cutting the corn, which was then ripe. This 
politic conduct was rewarded by the immediste submission of the district 
zamindars, Zorawdér Singh now built afort at Sura, which he occupied for 
amonth, After this he advanced into the Pashkyum district and was opposed 
by the Lad4kfa at the bridge of Pashkyum., The Dogras were again vic- 
torious. The Laddékis by a skilful mancuvre effected their retreat across 
the bridge, which they then destroyed. The Dogra foree, however, crossed 
the river on masaks without opposition. Pashkyam was now abandoned, 
and the chief of the place fled to the fort of Sod, where, with the district 
zamindars, he determined to bold out. The Dogras after a ten days’ siege 
took the fort by assault, and the gyalpo and about six hundred Ladakis 
were taken prisoners, 

A whole month was now wasted in fruitless negotiations with the 
district zamiadars. Akabut Muhammad Khan, Gyalpo of Ladék, mean- 
while advanced with a force of 22,000 to Mulbekh. He sent envoys to 
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Zorawér Singh proposing that the Dogrés should send confidential agents 
to treat with the Ladéki chiefs. These were accordingly sent, and were 
4reacherously seized by the Ladékis. In the meanwhile, the kablon (prime 
minister), marching by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogrds in rear, and 
took many prisoners. Zorawdr Singh now retreated to the fort of Lang 
Karchu (Kartze), where he remained unmolested four months. He was then 
opposed by a large Ladéki force under the kahlon, but sallying out of the 
fort, defeated it. One thousand two hundred Ladékis were taken prisoners, 
and about four hundred were overwhelmed by the fall of a snow-bed. 
Among the prisoners were the kahlon and the master of the horse. After 
this victory the Dogrés again advanced upon Pashkyum, and thence vid 
Shergol to Mulbekh. Halting here fifteen days, they proceeded by 
Kharbu to Lamayarn, and were there met by an envoy from the gyalpo, suing 
for peace. Zorawér Singh now advanced upon Léh, where he remained 
four months, It was finally arranged that the Gyalpo should pay 250,000 
for the expenses of the war, and a yearly tribute of 20,000, After 
arranging these terms Zorawdr-Singh fell back upon Lamayaru, but hear- 
ing that the chief of Sod had ~ retaken hia fort, he advanced on that place 
by forced marches, The Ladékis retreated, aud were surprised and defeated 
by the Dogrés at Sidra. The zamindare again tendered their submission to 
Zorawér Singh, who then marched into Zanskér. The chief of this district 
agreed to pay a tax of R3-8 for every house. About this time there was 
an insurrection at Léh, instigated by Mian Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kashmir. Zorawér Singh at once adyanced to quell it, and was met by 
the gyalpo at Shushot. The balance of the tribute, 213,000, was now 
demanded from the Ladékis, and besides this the additional expenses of the 
army. The government of the country was bestowed upon the kablon of 
Banka, and the gyalpo was allowed as a jagfr the large village of Tok, 
opposite Léh. Zorawaér Singh having now despatched a force of 15,000 men 
te Padam, the capital of Zanskér, and taken that place, returned to Jam. 
The mahar4ja was much displeased with him for making over the govern- 
ment of Ladék to the kahlon of Banka. A year after, news arrived that 
the new king had revolted, and that the Dogré garrisons were beleagured 
in the different forts. Zorawér Singh at once started off with 8,000 
infantry, and in two monthe arrived in the district of Padam, but, owing 
to the swollen state of the river, could do nothing for two months more, 
He then advanced through Zanskér to Léh. 

The new gyalpo fled at his approach, but was seized in Spftf and 
brought back a prisoner to Léh. 

The former gyalpo, Akabut, was now reinstated, and Zorawér Singh 
again returned to Jamg. After a year, about 1889, he re-entered Lad&k 
with 5,000 men for the purpose of seizing the kahlons of Banka and Basgo, 
who were plotting against the gyalpo. They had been treating with Ahmad 
Shéh of Baltistin, whom they wished to help in a general rising against 
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the Dogrés. Zorawér Singh seized upon this as a pretext for invading 
Baltistén. This he did in 1840, and leaving a garrison at Skardd, brought 
Ahmad Shéh and his favourite son ‘prisoners into Ladik, In May 1841], 
Zorawér Singh invaded Rudok territory, and plundered the monasteries of 
Hanlé and Tashigong. Both Rudok and Garo submitted without opposi- 
tion. On the 7th November, news was heard of the approach of Chinese 
troops from Lhésa. Two detachments of Dogrés were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Zorawér Singh, with a small force, now gave battle to 
10,000 Chinese. He was killed and his troops thrown into disorder, 
About 700 were taken prisoners, besides which many died from the 
extreme cold of this bleak, elevated region, and from frost-bite, Amongst 
the prisoners were Ahmad Shah of Baltistén and his son, and the kahlon 
of Basgo. During the winter the Chinese reoccupied the whole of the 
Garo territory, and in the spring of 1842 invaded Laddk and besieged the 
new fort at Léh, They were, however, defeated by the Dogras, and fell 
back upon Rudok, where they took up a strong position. This was turned 
by the Dogras, and the Lhdésan wazir was-allowed to retire on the single 
condition that the old boundary line between Lada&k and Chinese territory 
should be re-established. 


In 1846 a slight disturbance in Zanskér was promptly repressed by 
Basti Ram. Since then the whole country has been quiet, The neigh- 
bouring district of Gilgit haa been added to the mahéraja’s dominions, 
which now extend from the sources of the Shyok almost to the head of the 
Gilgit river. (Cunningham.) 


Hot springs are numerous. The principal ave those at Puga, Shishal, 
Kiam, Gogra, Panamikh, and Changlang. A description of each will be 
found in the Gazetteer. 


Army.~—There was formerly no regular army in Ladék. Every family 
was obliged to furnish one ready-armed soldier at the call of government, 
The kahlons, loppos, and gobas also furnished from ten to four men each. 
Tn 1834, 22,000 armed peasants collected to oppose Zorawar Singh. A 
larger number could not well have been assembled, as the number of 
houses was not more than 24,0U0. On a call to arms the soldiers were 
told off for the cavalry or infantry, by simply selecting all those who had 
horses, or rather ponies, for the former branch. Their arms were swords, 
matchlocks, and bows and arrows. The makpon, or commander-in-chief, 
was either a member of the royal family, or one of the provincial kahlons. 
The soldiers were obliged to find their own food. Each man was, therefore, 
generally attended by another male member of his family, who carried the 
joint provisions. The forts of eastern Lad&k were nearly all castellated 
monasteries, the defence of which was entrusted to the monks, assisted by 
the neighbouring peasantry. They were generally perched on high rocks, 
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and quite destituie of water. In western Ladd&k there were several 
castles belonging to petty chiefs, such as Pashkyum and Sod, which were 
better calculated for defence. The best means of defence, however, con- 
sisted in the general inaccessibility of the country during one half of the 
year, when the passes were closed by snow, and to the power of breaking 
down the bridges over the Indus and other unfordable streams during the 
eummer, Under the mahardja of Kashmir, the country is held by a few 
garrisons of tolerably well appointed infantry, who are quartered in the 
different forts erected by Zorawadr Singh and his successors, such as those 
at Léh, and the bridge-head at Kali, They are all built on the same 
plan, and in similar situations, on the banks of streams. The total 
number of Dogré troops in the country is about 250. There is also 
a force of militia police recruited from Bhots. About one hundred of these 
are kept in Léh, and a few in the chief villages. (Cunningham—Mani- 
fold.) 


Passage of rivers.—The riyers-are generally crossed by fording, Gal 
is the Tibetdn term for a ford, “In eummer, the morning is the best time 
for fording, for later in the day the waters are much increased by the 
melting snows (according to the distance of the fort from the glacier 
sources of the stream). 


Ferry (grukha).—~The common’ people are usually ferried over on a 
single inflated skin, but great men are usually taken over on a raft, 
formed by placing a bed on two-inflated skins. The Styok, opposite 
Satti, is crossed by boat in summer, 


Bridges.—-There are two kinds of bridges met with in Ladék— 

(1) The eking-zam, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams 
of poplars. Good specimens are to be seen at Léh and Kalsi. 

(2) The chug-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus 
and Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. The ropes are 
suspended about 5 feet apart at the ends, but are drawn nearer together 
in the middle by the weight of the side ropes and roadway. The side ropes 
are also of birch twig, and in them is laid the roadway. The latter consist 
of three ropes (of the same size as the suspension ropes) laid side by side, 
In the best bridges the side ropes are connected by a close wattling of 
wicker-work from end to end, to prevent passengers, as well as sheep and 
goats, from slipping through, The chug-zam is a very cheap and easy 
mode of bridging a stream, and is, when new and well constructed, quite 
safe, The passage of old bridges is, however, often both difficult and dan- 
gerous. In them the suspension ropes form a great curve; the sides are 
frequently unwattled and completely open, aud the roadway sometimes 
reduced to a single rope. (Cunningham.) 
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According to the Administration Report of the Jamé and Kashmir 
territories for the year 1873 the population was as follows :— 








7 Men. Women, ‘fotal, 

Hindts ’ . * : ‘ . 107 en 107 

Muhammadans =, A r 7 ; 216 465 260 

Buddhists .”% . . 7 . - 10,784 9,470 20,254, 
Totan - 11,106 9,516 20,621 (Dreso.)* 





It is very unequally distributed. In parts of Rupshu there is only 
about one person to every 8 square miles. Laddék proper is the most 
populous district, there being about seventeen persons to the square mila, 
The Ladékis have a strongly-marked Tartarian or Mongolian coun- 
tenance, and are stoutly built. They are short and squat, with 
broad, flat, ugly faces, high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow 
forehead. Nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils and little or no 
bridge. Eyes small, narrow, oblique, and nearly always black, Ears 
large and prominent, with{particularly long lobes, Hair black, coarse, 
and thick. It is usually cof quite close in front and at the sides, 
being collected at the back into a plait or pigtail. Moustaches are 
nearly always worn, but they are: small, and the beard is very scant. 
The average height of a manis about 5 feet 2 inches, that of a woman 
4 feet 9 inches. They are cheerful, willing, and good-tempered, very 
ready for a laugh, and not quarrelsome, unless excited by chang (a sort of 
beer). They also are outwardly: honest and truthful, and though slow, 
not muddle-headed, (Cunningham~— Drew.) 

Caste.—Tho great mass of the people are of one race or caste. They 
intermarry and eat together, and are eligible as members of the national 
priesthood, But in the northern provinces there is a uumerous clase called 
bem, or low, which includes all the dancing women and their attendant 
musicians, also all smiths and carpenters, and, in fact, handicraftsmen of 
every kind. The old aristocracy and the monks are nearly all of the agri- 
cultural class. (Cunningham~H. Strachey.) 

The Argons are half-castes, the offspring of the connextion which Mu- 
hammadan traders and others form with the women of the country. 
Before a Muhammadan can marry a Ladki she must become a Muham- 
madan in name, The offsprings are frequently Muhammadans, but their 
language is Boti or Tibetan, (Ramsay.) 

Four races inhabit Ladék, viz., the Champés, Ladékfs, Baltis, and 
Drokpas. The three first belong to the Tibetan race. 

The Champds, Chang-pa (Northerners), lead a nomadic life on the upland 
valleys of Rupshu in Changthong. They are a hardy, cheerful set of people 
and spend their lives in tents. Asa rule, they do not intermarry with the 








* The total population may now be taken at about 21,000 to 22,000 as regulting from the 
settlement aurvey of 1884-85. (Ney Elias.) 
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Ladékis, Their religion is the same, but their young men do not become 
¢amas. There are not more than one hundred families of Champés in the 
country. 

The Khamba are wandering, professional beggars from the country east 
of Lhaésa, They come in summer to Ladék, living in small tents. 

Baltis.--Small colonies are found in the lower Shyok valley, also at 
Shushot, opposite Léh. There is a Balti quarter in the town of Léh, 

Drokpas.—A few are found in villages along the Indus, 

Dress.—The men wear a thick, warm woollen cloak. It is usually of a 
dirty white, for they only wash once a year, and never wash their clothes. 
Coarse woollen or felt leggings are worn, secured by a garter wound spiral- 
ly round from the ankle upwards, The head dress is either a quilted skull- 
cap, or a sheepskin ‘cap with the wool inside, and a large flap behind to 
protect the neck and ears. The old-fashioned bonnet (¢ipt) is still a good 
deal worn. The end overhangs on one side of the head. The boots are of 
felt, with soles of sheep or goat skin, and are usually ornamented in front 
with small bits of coloured cloth. | (Cunningham,) 

The Bhot is fond of ornament, and decorates his‘bonnet with branches 
of flowers. He wears rings of gold or silver wire strung with beads of red 
coral or green turquoise in his ears, and carries a big boss of amber or agate 
suspended as a necklet charm on his breast. From his belt hang the 
several indispensable items of his travelling equipment. His single-bladed 
knife hangs on one side, with a flint ease chakmuk; and a pouch-bag, for 
tea, tobacco, and odds and ends, with his-bright iron pipe, hangs on the 
other. Suspended obliquely across bis back, and like a quiver in shape, is 
his tea-churn, 

Women’s dress,—The women wear a black woollen jacket with a large 
striped woollen petticoat of many colours, generally blue and red, reaching 
below the mid-leg. Over all a sheepskin is worn, with the wool inside, 
secured in front by a large iron or brass needle, The poorer classes wear 
the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances cover it 
with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green, or yellow, with a broad 
border, always of a different colour. Their heads are always bare, the hair 
being arranged in a border of narrow plaits, which hang round the head, 
like a long fringe. From the forehead, over the division of the hair, they 
all wear a long narrow band of cloth studded with coarse, many-flawed 
turquoises, which hangs down bebind as low as the waist. It is usually 
finished off with a tassel of wool, or a bunch of cowries, The ears are 
covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair, and edged 
with fur, generally of the otter skin, the inside being woollen and the 
outside brocade. All classes wear besides a profusion of necklaces of cor- 
nelian, turquoise, or amber, and they have also massive ornaments of silver 
and brass, studded with turquoises, The complexion is improved by a 
process called shogolo, This consists of smearing the cheeks and forehead 
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with the juice and seeds of the ripe berry of the belladonna plant. Much 
paine are bestowed in arranging the bright yellow seeds effectively, and 
the result is that the face appears sprinkled with grains of gold, and 
sparkles with a rich brightness. (Cunningham— Bellew.) 

Food.—That of the common people usually consists of “satu,” i.e, 
thick barley-cake, or of barley-meal, with a broth of turnips, to which are 
added a few pens and a seasoning of salt and pepper. Meat is seldom 
tasted by the pocrer classes, Tea is drunk two or three times a day by the 
upper classes. It is made in a strong decoction with soda, and seasoned 
with salt and chnrned butter. Three meals are taken during the course of 
the day, viz., at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset. 

Liquors.—Al} classes are exceedingly fond of spirituous liquors, The 
principal is chang, a sort of beer. This is made from fermented barley 
and wheat flour, and has a most disagreeable sour smell. It ig sometimes 
distilled, and a clear spirit is obtained, something like whiskey, but of a 
villanous flavour. The people are-allowed to drink efang, but all the spirits 
are prescribed by law. (Cuxniagham— Drew.) 

Social customs.—The most remarkable is the system of polyandry which 
is strictly confined to brothers. ‘The eldest brother marries a wife and she, 
de facto, becomes one wife of all of his brothers. Strange to say, this 
custom does not lead to domestic trouble. This system prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes, The rich, asin all eastern countries, gener- 
ally have two or three wives each. This system of polyandry is chiefly 
due to the advantage which, in cases of extreme poverty, brothers gain by 
being enabled to live together, and jointly till the small property which 
they may have inherited. (Cunningham—Bellew — Manifold.) 

The children always take the name, and obey as head of the family, the 
eldest brother, who is called the“ big father,” the younger brothers, being 
spoken of as “little father.” Polyandry is the principal check on the 
increase of the population, and is well adapted to this poor country, which 
could not produce sufficient food for a large population. 

Another curious custom is, that the father and mother of a grown-up 
family retire from active life as soon as their son has married and had 
achild. They give up their house and land to their son, and go into a 
small house near at hand, taking only one or two cattle, and retaining just 
enough land to support themselves. After this is done they have no claim 
on the son, who becomes legal owner of the family property. (Drew.) 

The people are very sociable, and every event is made the pretext for a 
feast, the principal occasions being births, marriages, and deaths, Huge 
bowls of e4ang form the chief attraction,and merry drinking songs are sung, 
often accompanied by a fiddle or drum. The funeral feast varies according 
to the rank of the deceased. Fora rich man a large party of Jamas assem- 
bles, and read prayers daily till the body is burned, ze., fifteen or twenty 
days after date of decease. While the body is in the house a piece of cloth is 
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fixed over the doorway, as a siga of mourning. The Jamas are regaled with 
food and tea daily. When the body bas been burned, they are presented 
with the clothes and cooking vessels of the deceased. The ashes of a 
gyalpo, or kahlon, or other great man, are carefully collected and made 
into an image of the deceased. 

A “chortan” or pyramid is erected on the spot for the reception of an 
urn, which contains the figure, and also rolls of prayers, beads, wheat, bar- 
Jey, rice, and pieces of the holy shukpa, or pencil cedar, and of sandal-wood. 
In the lofty districts of Rupshu, where no wood is procurable, the bodies of 
the dead are always exposed on hills to be eaten by vultures and wild dogs. 
(Cunningham.) 

Amusements.—Polo is the chief game of all classes. 

Buildings.—The finest buildings in the country are the monasteries, or 
. gonpas. These are always perched on heights, more or less lofty, and have 
generally a very picturesque and imposing appeararce. 

The outer walls are formed by the dwellings of the monks, The interior, 
if large, is divided by other buildings into several open courts. One room, 
more spacious and lofty than the rest, is set apart as a temple. The outer 
walls are whitewashed, and the battlements ornamented with broad bands of 
red, and surmounted with numerous small flags, and with poles tipped with 
yaks’ tails, 

The principal monasteries are those of Lamayaru, Hemis Shukpa, 
Hemis, and Hanlé. 

Houses.—The houses are all very much alike, and usually consist of two 
stories. The foundations and lower parts are stone, and the upper 
walls are built of large sun-dried bricks. In the better houses some of the 
rooms are of considerable size, 25 feet long by 18 feet broad; but they are 
always very low, never exceeding 8 feet. The roof is supported by 
wooden pillars. It is formed of poplar spars, laid about 14 feet apart. 
The beams are covered with small pieces of poplar branches, The whole 
is then covered with a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well-beaten 
clay. 

The floors are generally of earth, but the better sort are paved with 
small slit pebbles, The principal room has generally a balcony, facing 
either south or west. The doors are mere rough planks joined together by 
wooden tendons. Purdahs are also used. There are no windows, but one 
or two loopholes admit a little light, and form the only exit for the 
smoke, there being no chimneys. The houses of the poorer classes are 
generally of two stories, the lower story being for the cattle. The roofs 
are coarsely made, and the rooms are small, and very low, sometimes under 
6 feet in height. A flight of earthen steps leads to the upper story 
(Cunningham.) 

Postal arrangements,—There is a regular postal line between Léh and 
Srinagar, the former occupying seven daysinsummer,. The post office at Léb 
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is a British one, and superiutended by the British Joint Commissioaer. 
(Ramsay-—Aylmer,) 

Time.—Two modes are nsed— 

(1) The cycle of twelve years, for common computations, such as 
2, mar’s age, or the date of any recent event. 

(2) The cycle of sixty years, borrowed from India, which is used 
both in writing and in accounts, 

In the cycle of twelve years, each year is named after a particular 
animal, such as— 

(1) Byi-lo, the mouse-year. 

(7) Ta-lo, the horse-year. 

(12) Phog-lo, the hog-year, 

The cycle of sixty years is much more elaborate. The first cycle is counted 
from A.D. 1026. The Hindts have a distinct name for each year of the 
cycle, but the Tibetane have adopted the Chinese nomenclature, which is 
formed by coupling the names of the twelve animals of the other cycle with 
the names of the five elements; considered’ as both male and female alter. 
nately. The first element, male and female, is coupled with the first two 
animals, next with the 11th and 12th animals, and so on; by which the 
change of names is preserved throughout the whole series. The 14th cycle 
began in 1806, the 15th in 1866; so 1476, the present year, is the 10th 
year of the 15th cycle, (Cunningham.) 

Religion.—The religion is a modified form of Indian Buddhism, and was 
introduced into Lad&k during the reign of Asoka, upwards of 2,000 years 
ago. In A.D, 899 it was formally abolished, but was finally restored in 
A.D. 971, and hag since continued to be the dominant religion of Tibet. 

It is contained in a voluminous work called the Kah-gyur, or “ Transla- 
tion of Precepts,” because it is-a version of the precepts of Sakya made from 
the Indian language. Sakya Muni, the founder of the Buddhist faith, is 
usually called Chom-dan-das by the lamas, but Sakya Thubéa, or the 
“mighty sakya,” by the people. ‘There are several sects of lamas, or 
monks. The most ancient is the ayiampa, To it belong most of the 
Jamas in Ladék and Nari. They all wear red dresses, It was founded in 
the middle of the eighth century. In the fourteenth century the great sect of 
gélukpa was founded. Its founder built the temple of gahldan, and was 
the first great abbot (4idxpe) who occupied the gahidan chair, which has 
been filled by a succession of abbots to this day. The gélukpa sect wear 
yellow dresses. It is now the most numerous in Tibet, and both the Dalar 
lama of Lhaea and the Tashi lama of Tashi-Lhun-po belong to it, Besides 
these two great lamas of the yellow sect there is a third great lama in 
Bhutan, called the Dharma réja. He is head of the dukpa sect, who wear 
red dresses. , 

All who have taken vows of celibacy are called by the collective name of 
gedun, the clergy. A monk is styled lama, a nun djomu, teomu, or ani. 
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Most of the lamas in the country wear a red coat with sleeves and long 
skirt, secured by a red girdle. They generally have their heads shaved, 
or the hair cropped short, and go about bareheaded. The higher lamas, 
however, wear semi-circular red caps. 

The ritualistic instruments are three in number. The bell, the sceptre 
or thunderbolt, and the prayer-cylinder, The bell is used during the per- 
formance of daily service. The sceptre is called the sera-pun-dze. Vt is 
said to have flown away from India and to have alighted at Sera in Tibet, 
An annual festival has been established in its honour. The prayer-cylinder, 
the mant chhos-khor, ov the precious religious wheel, is a very ingenious 
instrument. The body of it is a metal cylinder about 8 inches in 
height, and from 2 to 24 inches in diameter. The axis is prolonged to 
form a handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of printed prayers and 
charms, which revolve us the instrument is turned round. Every lama 
caries a chhos-khor, which he keeps perpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by a chain to the 
outside. Some of them have the sacred séntence Aum! Mani padme hun! 
engraved on the outside. 

Cylinders about 1 foot in height are placed in rows round the temples 
and are turned by the votaries before entering. Still larger ones are some- 
times seen near villages turned by water. 

Religious Buildings.—The principal are as follows:-—~The gonpa, or 
monastery. This word signifies a ‘solitary place,” because monasteries, 
according to the directions of Sakya Muni, are always built far from the 
bustle of towns and villages...A general description of a monastery is 
given under the heading “ Buildings.” Convents are only separate monas~ 
teries walled off from the rest of the buildings, 

Lika khang, “ God’s house,” or temple. These consist of single rooms, 
square and unadorned outside, and filled with images and pictures. The 
images are generally about half life size, inade of unburnt clay and 
painted. 

Ldbrang, a lama’s house. Where no monasteries exist, the lamas live 
in separate houses, called dabrang. 

Chorten, an “offering receptacle,’ A dedicatory pyramid erected in 
honour of Sakya Thubba or of some of the holy Buddhas. It consists of a 
square basement, surmou: ced by four steps, on which stands the dome, or 
principal part of the edifice, which in shape is an inverted truncated cone. 
The dome is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle, crowned by a sacred crescent- 
shaped emblem. These buildings vary from 15 to 30 feet in height, and 
are carefully constructed of brick, plastered over and painted. 

Kagani is a \arge chor-ten with a roadway leading under it. It is 
placed at the entrance to villages and houses. ( Drew.) 

Dungten, a“ bone-holder,?’ is a pyramid erected either over the corpse 
of a lama, or over the ashes of a king or person of consequence. The ashes 
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are placed in an urn. together with numerous relics, Vide “ Funeral ceremo- 
nies.”? (Cunningham.) 

Mani, a dyke, or pile of stones. These are long and thickly built-up 
walls, covered with thousands of flat stones bearing the holy inscription 
* dum! Mani padme hun!’ This, according to Klaproth, signifies, “ Oh! 
the jewel in the lotus. Amen!’ General Cunningham translates it, OQ 
lotus-bearer Aun /’? Occasionally it is seen on the side of hills, the letters 
being formed of stones fixed in the earth, and of so vast a size as to be 
visible at a considerable distance. The mani, or sacred walls, are from 4 
to 5 feet high, and from 6 to 42 feat broad, varying in length from 
10 and 20 feet to nearly half a mile. Very large ones are met with 
near Léh. They are also seen near villages and by the roadside. The 
path invariably divides and goes on both sides of the wall, so that the pas- 
senger may always keep it on his right. The inscribed slabs covering these 
walls are votive offerings from all classes of the people. They are bought 
from the lamas and deposited on the man¢ for the attainment of some par- 
ticular object, such as the birth of a son,or a good harvest. (Cunnsag- 
ham~—Drew.) 

Cairns are met with at the summit of almost every mountain pase, 
They are crowned with the horns of wild sheep, ibex, &c,, placed here as 
votive offerings by shepherds, (Drew.) 

Tsha-khang, an image-room, containing images and medallions. The 
images are sometimes of metal and sometimes of clay, gaudjly painted. 
The room is also furnished ,with numerous instruments of worship, with 
lamps, baga of grain, and bowle of butter, the latter sustaining a wick 
which constantly burns. It is hung with banners, and the walls are often 
adorned with paintings. The lamas periodically assemble here to worship, 
The people occasionally pass in and bow, but no women (so Mr. Drew 
understood), not even the nuns, enter the image-room, The service is per- 
formed at sunrise, noon, and sunset. it consists of the recitation or chant- 
ing of portions of their scriptures, accompanied by music. The musical 
instruments used are large sliding trumpets about 6 feet long, large drums, 
and large brazen cymbals, During the service incense is kept burning, 
and offerings of fruit, grain, and even meat are made to the figures of 
Sakya Thubba, &c. (Cunaningham—Drew.) 

The lamas are jovial and good-natured. They will willingly conduct 
Europeans over their monasteries, and even into the sacred image-rooms, 
The superior of a monastery is always appointed from Lhasa, but the reat 
are recruited in the country. With nuns the monastic life is apparently 
optional, and is only adopted by the friendless and homeless. A woman 
merely shaves her head and goes to a monastery and becomes a nun ; if she 
wants to go away she lets her hair grow, pays a small fine to the lamas 
aud goes away. (Bedlew.) 

The monasteries hold large lands and they receive support from the 
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people. Many of them have libraries. The booke are merely long varrow 
sheets, collected between two boards. The characters are besutifully 
formed. 

Printiag.—Printing has long been known and practised in Tibet, but 
only by engraved stereotype wooden blocks and not by moveable types, 
New works are rarely undertaken, but the printing of the standard religious 
works is still carried on with the same old blocks that were in use upwards 
of a bundred years ago. For the ordinary prayer rolls, a thin brownish 
paper is used, but a much finer paper is used for books. (Cwsxingham.) 

Mask dance by lamas.—Dr. Bellew gives a description of a curious mask 
dance which he witnessed at the monastery of Hemis: “ At length we were 
conducted to a court in which a company of lamas entertained us with a 
pantomime performance, the subject of which none of us understood. It was 
@ very grotesque spectacle in imitation, we were told, of Chinese devil-dances. 
The designs on the rich silken robes of the monks were evidently from the 
celestial empire. Most of the masks represented the heads of wild animals, 
and there were some of ogres and demons. -The performance consisted of a 
wild sort of dance round a flagetaff in the centre of the court of the prin- 
cipal temple. The musiciaus commenced some very lively and discordant 
music, and the dancers at once eet in motion, began to caper and whirl, and 
fling their limba about, the whole circle the while keeping its form and 
revolving round the centre pole.” 

Moorcroft observee that these dramatic representations usually form 
part of the ceremonials at religious festivals. 

Revenue.—Formerly the chief sources of thé revenue were — 


(1) A tax on dwellings. 
(2) A duty on merchandise. 


The poorer classes, being unable to pay either in money or kind, were 
obliged to pay by bodily service as labourers. The duties were partly taken 
in money and partly in kind. The tax on houses was regulated according 
to their size, from 27 for a large to B1-12 for a small house. Under the 
gyalpo’s rule there were 18,000 houses paying in all 236,000. The 
monasteries and crown villages were exempt from this tax. 

The following was the :rross revenue under the gyalpo’s rule :—= 





. R 
Honuee tax . . ; . . . . : - $0,000 
Customs i rs . . . . . A - 18,000 
Tex on brokers. ° . . . . ° . - 5,700 
Presents from government officers . . . * - 5,000 
Amount alienated for support of mouasteries .  . «» ¢ 8,000 
Amount derived from crown villages 7 . ° e 4,000 
Total revenue, e 70,700 
547 
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The salary of the kahlon, or prime minister, consisfed of half the 
amount derived from the customs, and half of that derived from the tax on 
brokers, z.¢., #11,850. 

The gyalpo’s income was about 249,000. But his actual income was 
nearly double this amount, for he was chief trader in his own dominions ; 
and as all his traffic passed duty free throughout Ladak, he always realised 
between R40,000 and 50,000 a year, His average income from all sources 
thus amounted to one lakh of rupees (£10,000). 

The various charges defrayed by the State were few in number and 
small in amount, as all the principal public officers had the privilege of 
trading duty free, The salaries of the paid officers amounted in all to 
abont R20,000 per annum. 

The military charges were ni/, as each family was obliged to furnish one 
soldier, whenever called upon to do so, and to feed him during his term of 
service, (Vide “ Military resources. ”’) 

Revenue under Kashmir rule,=Unider the present maharéja, the reve- 
nue in 1887 amounted to~ about R54,000 a year, of which R42,000 was 
obtained from the cash assessment on land. The balance was made up 
by land revenue, payment in kind, by the sale of borax, saltpetre, stamps, 
&e. The chief officer is the wazir, who is also Kashmir Joint Commis- 
sioner under the treaty of 1870. (Rameay.) 

Weights and measures,—The weights of Ladék are the atti and man 
(or mautd)~ 

1 batti == 2 Indian seers, or $2 chitake. 
8 batti = 1 man of 16 seers. 


The only other Ladéki measure with which I am acquainted is the 
khdl, It is the universal measure for all kinds of heavy produce, but 
more especially for grain. It is of two kinds :-— 


(1) The dek-t4di or weight khél. 
(2) The shor-khdl or measure khal. 

The common khél, whether by weight or measure, is the well-known 
quantity of a sbeep’s load (/k-khdl), which is equal to 8 battis or & 
maund of sixteen seers, This is usually named £4d/, but when larger 
measures are mentioned, the prefix is always used, such as— 

Ta-khdl (a horse-load) == 4 maunds, or 64 seers. 


Yak-khdt (a yék-load) = ditto.” (Cunningham.) 
The following weights and measures are taken from General Strachey’s 
reports == 


Lineal measures.—The smallest in common use is the sor or sormo. 
1 sor = ai finger’s breadth (the Indian angu). 
6 sor = J lakpa, or hand’s breadth. 
2 lakpa = 1 bito, or short span with the fore and little finger, 
12 sor = tokang, or full span with the thumb. 
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1} to = skangeng, or short cubit from elbow to wrist. 

2 to = 1 tugang, or long eubit with the hand extended. 

(The long cubit, or tu, averages about English 16 inches.) 

4 tu = 1 domgang, or fathom. — 

500 dom = 1 gyangtak, or mile (1,000 yards ?) 

8 gyangtak = 1 paktsat, or league. (No actual computations 
are ever made by the mile and league, journeys being 
reckoned by the day.) 

Nyiama = a day’s journey. 

Phet == 4 day’s journey, It is also called tsal-lam, or “ breakfast half- 
way.” 

Smaller distances are reckoned thus :-— 

Miktong = eyesight, or as far as one can see a man distinctly. 

Dagang = bowshot. 

Corn measures.—For corn and salt..the Tibetans have a measure of ca- 
pacity, Those generally used-are the bre (vulgo de), the bo, and the Aad, 

20 de always = 1 al. 

From 2 to 5 de = 1 60. 

There are several varieties of dre and 444/, differing in size, name, and 
use, The principal are— 

Pogbre = ration measure (the smallest), 

Punbre = interest measure. 

Ongbre = harvest measure, the largest of all, and used for agricul- 

tural purposes. 
The measures are roughly made of wood, with a separate bottom, and 
sometimes bound with iron hoops. 


Approximate English equivalents. 
1 khél = about 2 of a bushel. 
1 bre =: about 14 pints. 
1 bo (na) = about 8 quarts. 
Weights, Troy.—A skarma (i.¢., star) == the grain or minim. 

24 skarma = 1] kagang. 
4 ka == 1 shogang, 

10 sho = 1 shangang, 

50 shang = 1 shilka or dotsat, or Chinese ingot (silver). 


The last of these, the shilka, is the standard, and weighs about 1664 
Indian tolas, 
English equivalents. 
skarma = 6 grains, 
ka = 15 grains. 
sho = 1 drachm. 
shang == 1} oz. 


feat el tet 
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Avoirdupois— 
4 shang or pore = 1 nyagang or nega (i.e., mark on steelyard). 
20 nega = 1 kal. 
10 to 15 kal = a man’s load, 
The nega = +4, of a Chinese ingot, or about $16. 
The kal = 71b avoirdupois. 
The Tibetans do all their weighing with steelyards, (H. Strachey.) 
Routes.—In Tibetan every road is called dam. 
Lam-chhew is a highroad, 
Gya-lam, a passable road. 

The principal road is from Kashmir vid Léh to Yérkand. The only 
others of any importance, and used by traders, are the roads from Léh to 
Lhasa vid Garo, and to the Panjab, v4 Rupshu, Lahoul, and Kulu. 

The following roads have been used by the different invaders of Ladék :-—~ 

(1) The route from Skardé to Léh, leading up the Indus valley, 
by Alf Shor of Baltiatén, about 1600. 

(2) The Rudok road from the east, by the Sokpos in 1686. 

(3) The route from Kiahtwar to Léb, rié the Sird valley, used 
by Zorawar Singh in 1834. 

Besides the above, there are many less frequented and more difficult 
roads, used chiefly by the people of the country in passing from their own 
districts into the next, such as— 

(1) The road up the Shyok. 

(2) The roads leading into Zanskar. These by-paths are called 
Lam-than, or Lam-dogpo, %.e., “little roads.” (Cunntng- 
ham.) 


LADAK PROPER—Lat. ; Long. Elev. 

The central and most populous district of Lad&k, from which it is 
sometimes called Mangyul, or the district of many people. It stretches 
along the Indus in a north-west direction from Rupshu to the frontier of 
Baltistén, a length of 120 miles, with an average breadth of 33 miles. 
Ita ares is about 4,000 square miles, and the mean elevation of the 
inhabited portions, as deduced from observations along the Indus, 11,500 
feet (10,500 ?). 

It is bounded on the north by the Kailas range, on the east by the 
Indus, south by Zanskér, and west by Purik and Sara. (Cunningham.) 


LADO LALDI—Lat. 38° 9’, Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 
A range of mountains crossed by the road from Jami towards Kashmir 
between Landra fort and the village of Bilaur. 

This name signifies, in the bill language, the bride and bridegroom ; the 
range is said to be so called from the ead fate that befell a newly-wedded 
pair of lovers, who perished on the summit. The ascent on the south side 
is somewhat steep and stony, that on the north being much more gradual, 
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There is a dak hut close to the summit, near which water is procur- 
able. (Bates.) 


LADRIAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32’, Elev. 
A small village in Kishtwér, containing two houses inhabited by Hindis; 
it is situated a few miles north-west of Doda, below the path leading 
up the Lidar Khol valley. 


LADRU—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 

A village in the Vibew pargana, situated on the table-land at the foot 
of the mountains, about 5 miles east of Pampdr. It may also be reached 
from the village of Lalitpdr, on the right bank of the Jhelum, by an ex- 
cellent road over the table-land ; following the base of the mountains, the 
distance is about 3 miles, There is likewise a good path which crosses 
the range to the east, communicating with the village of Pastini in the 
Trdl valley. 

The population of Ladri consists of about thirty families of zam{ndars, a 
milla, hurkara, blacksmith, carpenter, and twocowherds, There are many 
fruit-trees about the village, and much cultivation of both corn and rice. 

Rather more than a mile north-east of the village, in a gorge on the 
slope of the Wastarwau mountain, there ie a patch of cultivation and a 
clump of fine trees, watered by a small rill which flows from the Didar 
N&g. This spot was granted in jagir three generations ago to Jiwan 
Gésain, a Kashmiri pandit; it is now held by Nund Gopi, his descendant. 


LA GANSKIEL orn GANSKIEL-LA— 
Lat. 33° 8.' Long. 79° 15’. Elev, 
A low pass, on the road from Léh to Gartok, about 14 miles south of 
Chibra. The Indus near here is fordable in summer. In winter it is 
crossed on the ice. The pass is on the borders of Laddk and Chinese 
Tibet. (Moorcro/t.) 


LAGMAR—Lat, 38° 17'. Long. 75° 81’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of the spur which runs down 
through the north end of the Lidar Khol valley, between the headwaters 
of that stream. It contains four houses, which are- built of stone and 
timber, and have flat roofs. The inhabitants are Hindis. ° 
This village is the point of separation of the roads leading from Doda 
into Kashmir, by the Brari Bal and the Peristén valley. 


LAHAN-I-THAL— 
A stream which rises in the lofty mountaine on the south side of the 
Tilail valley ; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and empties iteelf into 
the Kishan Ganga, lat, 84° 37’, long. 75° 0’, opposite the village of 
Burnai, 
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The sides of the valley in some places are quite perpendicular, There 
seems to be no sign of a glacier-bed like that in Tilail, but walls of green 
slate and limestone rocks. The valley is very narrow, only room for the 
stream at the bottom: the sides are very steep. The southern side of the 
nala is half as high again as the northern, 


LAHAN TOU R—Lat, 33° 438", Long. 74° 54. Elev. 7,049’. 
A hill which rises about 350 feet above the level of the plain, about a 
mile and a half south-east of Shapion. The hill is composed of amygda- 
Joid trap, and is surrounded by a sort of natural glacis; it is bare of trees, 
except a few on the top, and one or two here and there on the sides. A 
most extensive view of the valley of Kashmfr, is obtuined from its summit. 


LAHOUL— 
A district lying south of Zanskdér and south-west of Rupshu, separated 
from them by the Bara Lacha_range. It formerly belonged to Ladak, 
but is now attached to British IndiasThe route from Kulu to Léb 
passes through Laboul, aud enters Ladak by. the Bara Lacha pass. 


LAH SHAHPUR—Lat, 34° 15'. Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 
A village in the Lar pargana, picturesqnely situated at the foot of 
the Sofapdr mountain, on the right bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of that valley, (Vigze.) 


LAHWAL— 
The name applied to the drainage of the Loldb valley; this stream 
unites with the Kamil, lat. 34°31’, long. 74° 18', near the village of 
Mogalpar, and forms the Pobru river. 

LAKHIMPUR— 
A local division in the eastern portion of the district of Jesrota, Before 
the treaty of Lahore this division belonged to Gulab Singh, but according 
to the terms of that treaty it clearly belonged to the British Government. 
It was, however, made over to Gulab Singh. (Craz/ord.) 

LAKHIMPUR—Lat. 32° 23’. Long. 75° 88’, Elev. 
A village in the district of the same name on the right bank of the river 
Ravi. There is a thdna here situated in a small rectangular fort, (Hin- 


gate.) 
LAKUNG on LUKUNG—Pide © Luxona. ” 
LAKZUNG—Fide © Loxuzuyxc.” 
LALAD— Lat, 34° 15’, Long. 74° 30’, Elev. 
A village situated near the mouth of a wide valley between two table-lands 


about 2 miles south of Sopiir, just to the west of the path leading toward 
Gulmarg, 
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The village, which is shaded by a fine clump of chundr and other trees, 
contains a masjid, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a 
dim, and two pandits. 

It produces rice and a little cotton, and other dry crops. Amrgad, which 
lies at the edge of the morass, just to the north-east of Lalad, on the path 
from Sopir towards Gulmarg, was founded about three years ago. It con- 
tains about twenty houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


LAL GHULAM~Lat. 33°40, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A tower situated on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjal pass, about 2 miles 
from Alfabdd Sardi, where the defile is extremely narrow. The name is 
also given to the portion of the road between Aliabéd Sardi and the tower, 
were there is a causeway built upon the steep and rugged face of the 
mountain, This causeway was built by order of Shéh Jahan. 

It was owing to the treachery of the two chief men of Shupion, whe 
had been sent forward to this tower to watch the movements of the enemy, 
that the Sikh army was enabled to penetrate the valley of Kashmir at 
Shupion, A.D. 1819. (Vigne—Hiigel.) 


LAL KHAN KI GARHI—Mat. 34°. Long. 74° 32’, Elev. 
A spur which juts out into the south-west side of the valley of Kashmfr 
to the west of Kdg, It is said to derive its name from a fort, which was 
built apon its summit by Lal Khan, wherein he defended himself after his 
defeat by Azdd Khan, the Pathau governor of Kashmir, about A.D. 1783, 

LAL KHOL— 
The name of an old canal in the Zainagir pargana, concerning which the 
following history is related. It is said to derive its name from Lala Reyna, 
an opulent and benevolent resident in the pargana, by whom it was con- 
structed. On its completion, rice cultivation was successfully introduced 
into this arid district ; but after its designer’s death, the canal was permit- 
ted to fall into disrepair, and the cultivation failed. King Badshah caused 
the channel to be repaired, and connected it with the Pohru river, and once 
more rice was success{ully cultivated. After this king’s death, succeeding 
rulers permitted the canal to remain uncared for until the year 1917, Sam- 
vat (A.D. 1860), when the Wazir Pana again repaired it, and one erop, 
which yielded 700 kharwars of rice, was produced. Scarcely, however, were 
the works completed, when the embankment unfortunately broke, and the 
waters escaped. Consequent on the expense which had attended the 
repairs, amounting to Chilki 230,000, no further attempts have been 
made to utilise the canal, and but very little water is found in its 
channel. 

Rice cultivation in the Zainagir pargana is now confined to a few fields 

surrounding the villages of Tujjar and Showa, 

LALLA—TLat. 34° 36’. Long. 73° 58’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawédr, situated on a flat-topped spur, above the right 
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bank of the Kishan Ganga, Though it contains but five houses and a 
masjid, the village covers a considerablo extent of ground. It is supplied 
with water by a stream from the hills. There are a few shady trees about 
the place, and one or two eligible spots for eucamping. Wild figs and vines 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

Below the village there ig a rope suspension bridge across the Kighan 
Ganga, communicatiag with the village of Boogan, which lies almost op- 
posite. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 


LALOR—Lat. 33°-15’, Long. 75° 30’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, situated on the top of a spur, above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. 

It contains seven houses, three of which are inbabitec by Hindés and 
four by Gijars, There are some fine trees about the village, and consider- 
able cultivation. A shepherd’s path from this village joins that between 
Borkan and Rambén. 


LALPU R—Lat. 84° 30’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 

The chief place, tahsfl, and théna station of the Loléb pargana, is situated 
in a very fruitful district towards the south-east end of that valley. The 
houses, which are much scattered, number about sixty, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants being Hindis, There are also a few sepoys located in the 
place. A stream flows through the village, furnishing an abundant supply 
of water. From Lélpar to. Mogalpar, near the junction of the Lahwal and 
Kamil rivers, is considered two marches, though on an emergency it may 
be made in one. There is likewise an excellent path to Alsi, pear the 
margin of the Wular lake; the distance is about 9 miles; other patha 
cross the same range of hills to the south of Lé&lpar. Good encamping 
ground; supplies abundant. (Moztgomerie— Aylmer.) 


LALU—Lat, 34° 35’. Long. 76° 22’, Elev. 
A village eaid to contain 25 houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies at the 
head of a small valley which joins the left side of the Indus valley in 
lat, 34° 89’ and long. 76° 24’. 
The inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 


LAM— 
A mountain valley which opens into the north-east end of the Willar par- 
gana, Itis drained by a shallow stream, which flows into the Arphal 
stream, near the village of Pastini, The village of Lam is situated at the 
western end of the valley. 


LAMA GURU—Lat. 38°. Long. 77° 85’, Elev. 
The first march from Lingti (at the junction of the Yunam and Tsarap 


streams), up the latter river oid the Pankpo La. Road tolerably good and 
easy, but beyond this difficalt. (Cayley.) 
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LAMA KYENT, #.e, MONK’S VILLAGE— 
Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 78° 12’, Elev. 12,200’, 
A halting-place on the right bank of the Shyok, six marches from Léh 
by the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Shyok 
on the opposite bank. (Drew—~H. Strachey.) 


LAMAYURU— 
A kardari or collectorate of the provinces of Ladék. It consists of the 
following villages—Lamalyuru, Wanla, Phutaksa, Yelchung, and Lingshit, 
the largeet being Lamayuru which, including surrounding hamlets, contains 
100 houses. 

This is a high lying district. There is only a single, somewhat 
inferior crop. 

Phutaksha and Yelchung are separated from Lamayuru and Wanla by 
the Shingela what is only opened for four or five montha in the year. 
Cash revenue about #2,200 besides taxes in kind, 

This district is very impassable.  (4ydmer.) 


LAMAYARU oz LAMAYURD— 
Lat, 34° 20’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 11,520’, 

A halting-place, situated half-way between Kharbuand Nurla, on the route 
from Srinagar to Léh, and below the crest of the Fotu La which lies west 
of it. The rest-house lies under two. steep cliffs, on. whose summit is 
perched a large monastery. It contains twenty monks (Jama) and eight 
nuns (chomu). “ Their superior is always appointed from Lhasa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country.” There_is some cultivation here, a narrow strip 
lying for some length above the sloping valley bottom. When Moorcroft 
visited Laddk, there were said to be about 500 monks and nuns attaehed 
to this monastery. They do not all reside together, but are dispersed 
amongst the people. A road goes from here to Zanskér,—-Padam, the capital, 
being eleven marches or 106 miles south. (Bellew-—Moorcroft— Drew.) 

Cowley Lambert saya: “This place was certainly the most curious I 
had yet seen. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which 
are everywhere surrounded by little gods’ houses. The inhabitants’ houses 
are built: below these.” 

In 1888 the place with a few outlying houses was said to contain 40 
houses, 10 ponies, 55 horned cattle, and 1,000 sheep and goats. (4ydmer.) 


LAMSA—Lat. 34° 56’. Long. 77° 36’, Elev. 
A crest crossed between the Saser pass and the Karéw4l Diwan at 8 
miles from Tutiyaluk and 3 miles above Changluag. Ascent from the latter 
very steep. (TZrotter.) 


LANAK PASS—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 78° 40. Elev. 18,100’. 
Lies 15 miles east of the southern end of the Tsomorari lake, and is 
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crossed on the route from Spiti to Changchenmo oid Hanlé. It is in the 
range forming the watershed between the tributaries of the Indus and 
the Sutlej. Dr. Thomson crossed it on the 13th September, from a camping 
ground (Dongan?) 5 miles from its western base and situated on the left 
bank of a stream flowing down from the pass. “From our encampment 
the mountains appeared easy of access and rounded in outline, and we com- 
menced the ascent by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. At an 
elevation of over 16,000 feet the vegetation was quite alpine. After a 
mile we left the ravine (through which the stream flowed) and ascended to 
the open gently sloping ground on its left. The surface was, as usual, dry 
and gravelly. We continued nearly parallel with the ravine, and crossed 
it again a little further on. It was not dry, and its steep, stony banks were 
covered with bushes of dama. Still gradually ascending, we crossed the 
ravine a third time, where its bed was upwards of 17,000 feet. Leaving 
it, the ascent became steeper as we advanced, A rounded ridge lay on the 
right, and we rose nearer and-nearer,to its-crest. The top of the pass was 
nearly level for several hundred yards, and covered with boulders, princi- 
pally granite. The,outline of the mountains was generally rounded, and 
they rose gradually in both directions above the pass. View on all sides 
extensive, but country barren, No villages or trees to be seen. Lake 
Tsomorari also not visible. No snow on the pass (September), but a steep 
mountain, balf a mile to the right, was still covered with snow to at least 
500 feet below the level of the pass. ‘The descent was at first gentle, but 
very soon became steep to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream 
was running.” Cunningham gives 18,746 as the elevation of the pass. 
(Thomson,) 


LANDRA~--Lat, 33° 8', Long 75° 14". Elev. 

A much-seattered village in the province of Jami, situated about 47 miles 
north-east of Jami, on the road towards Raémbén. It contains a fort 
of no great strength, built on the top of a spur, which juts out over a 
torrent which flows down through the village. The fort is an oblong 
structure, about 35 feet long by 80 feet broad, built of stones strength- 
ened by bands of timber, and roofed with mud on a layer of brushwood. 
At each corner, except the south-east, it has a bastion. The walls, which 
are loopholed, are highest on the west side, where they have an elevation 
of about 20 feet; on the north they are about 15 feet high. The east 
side overhangs the stream, and is inaccessible. The fort is commanded 
from a distance of about 800 yards to the east, and partially so at about 
60 yards to the north. The garrison is said to number eighteen sepoys; 
just outside the walls, near the banks of the torrent, there is a daoli 
of clear cold water. 


LANGA-LACHA— Vide ™ Lacwatana. ” 
LANGBUT LA—Vide “Riperana La.” 
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LANGKARESHU—Lat. 84° 29". Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A small village in the Uttar pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It lies about half a mile south of Shaltrah, to the west of the 
path leading from that place towards Soptir, The village contains a few 
trees, and js surrounded by rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small 


stream. 
LANG-KARTZE or LANG KARCHU-—Vide “Kanren.” 
LANGRPURA—lat. 34° 19’. Long, 73° 84/. Elev. 


A small village containing a customs post, situated on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Mozafarabdd, on the road 
towards Baramdla, (Al/good.) 


LANK A—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 40’, Elev, 5,187’. 

The Lanka island, or Zaina Lunk, lies on the sonth-eastern side of the 
Wular lake, near where the Jhelumrenters it. This islet, which is the only 
one in the lake, is the subject of several traditions. According to one of 
these, the Wular once extended to the’ vicinity of Sumbal, and the extent, 
therefore, to be traversed, exposed the boats to sudden gales of wind, aad 
occasioned frequent loss of lives. To prevent such accidents, King Zein- 
Gil-abdfn (who reigned in A.D. 1422, and was the eighth and most renown- 
ed of the bédshéhs or Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir) determined to form 
a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had ordered an immense pile of 
stone and rubbish, derived from the Hind@ temples, which had been demo- 
lished, to be thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum of the 
island, to which, in ridicule of Hindd tradition, he gave the name of Lanka, 
Another story is, that the capital of Kashmir formerly occupied the site 
now covered by the lake, but that it suddenly sank, and was submerged 
by some great convulsion of nature. Zein-dl-abdfo, it is added, caused the 
lake to be explored for some relics of the catastrophe, and the buildings 
now on Lanka were constructed, by his orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. 

The island is quadrangular in shape, covering about two acres; its 
longer sides, north and south, are about 95 yards long, and its shorter, 
which are east and west, about 75 yards; it is covered with trees, chiefly 
mulberries, many of which are entwined by grape vines. 

Some years ago the island was inhabited, but a fakir now lives there in 
dismal solitude, The surface of the water around is covered so thickly 
with the lotus and singhara plants, that the island can only be reached in 
a small light boat. 

A beautiful and extensive view may be had from the Lanka island; 
but in the later months of summer, mosquitoes swarm in this portion of 
the lake. (Moorero/t —Vigne—Ince—Growse.) 


LANKA LA—/Fide “ Marsemix La.” 
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LANKA PAMBAY—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 
A village situated at the east end of the Diosur pargana; it contains a few 
huts surrounded by eome cultivation, and lies on the path leading towards 
the Briughin—Lannor valley. 


LANKA ROCK oz PEAK—Lat. 82°57’. Long. 77° 43’, Elev. about 19,000’, 
A boundary mark between Lahoul and Ladék, near Lingti, from which 
place to the summit is’a steep, rough climb of over 4,000 feet. It is a most 
conspicuous object, and visible from almost every side. (Cayley.) 


LANNOR—Lat, 33° 36’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev, 
This village is situated on the west side of the Bringhin-Lannor valley, a 
beautiful strath amid the mountains between the Diosur pargana and the 
Shéhabéd valley. It contains ten or twelve wooden houses, which are in 
a rather ruinous condition, besides two new brick buildings. There ia an 
abundant supply of water from a small stream which flows down from the 
hills. 


LAOCHE LA—Vide “ Kuarpona Pass.” 


LAPCHUK— 

“The Lapchuk or commercial embasay from Laddk to Lhdaa is believed to be of very 
old standing, and before the Dogr& conquest it was probably the meana of transmitting 
tribute as well as of keeping up trade, but nowadays it has no political significance 
It was established on its present footing in A.D. 1842, when a treaty between Ladék 
and Lhésa wus made which determined the existing north-east frontier of Lad&k and 
began the peaceful relations between the two States which have subsisted ever since. 
The arrangement is that every three years a kafila should leave Lad&k for Lhdea, con- 
sisting of 270 horse or yak loads of goods, and conduoted by a representative of the 
mahardja chosen by the governor of Laddk. For just that number of loads is carriage 
provided by tho Lhdaa authorities from Garh to Lhdaa on the outward journey, and from 
Lhédes to the first villages or encampments in Laddk on the return journey. The maha- 
rdja’s ropresentative is always taken from a Laddk (Tibotan) family of euninence, as no 
other person, not even a Dogré of high ravk from the mahardja’s own court, would be 
weloomed, probably indeed would not be received into the grand lama’s capital. The 
post of leader of the lapchuk, though held only for one turn, is much valued, as it 
generally enriches the family, between whom and the mabardja’s government the pro- 
fits of the trade are divided. ‘The goods sent from Ladd&k are dried apricote, which 
constitute the most bulky part of the consignment, currants, saffron, kottzohin, and 
tertile fabrics from European and Indian looms ; on the return the chief goods are sbawla, 
wool, and tea. Complimentary letters signed by the governor of Lad&k are sent to the 
grand lama and his ministers, and to the beads of certain of the monasteries, and with 
each of them goes a small present, the nature of whiob is laid down and does not vary. 
The embassy, which is absent nearly a year, brings back correspooding letters and 
gifts. The leader transacts his business with the miuisters, but pays ceremonial visits to 
the grand lama. It appears that he is always well treated, and that the arrangements 
for his journey are carefully made. Bevides thie triennial embassy, of which the last set 
out from Tadék in 1871, and the return compliments by Lh&sa, there is a yearly kafila 
from Lhasa, consisting also of 270 loads, for which carriage isfound by the mabardéja’s 
government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that as only 
about a quarter of the whule route lies in the mahardja's territories, and as the cost of 
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carriage falls heavier in proportion on the Tibetan government, the latter looks to re- 
imburse itself by 1 more frequent ventare. The same formalities are observed on either 
side in regard to thia,as to the triennial embassy.” (Girdlestone.) 

“Putin addition tothe . . . ~ «~ presents,” writes Mr. Elias, “taken by the 
lapchuk from Laddk, he is also provided with the following, which be pays to the 
treasurer of Lhésa :— eates 

0.6 


10 bags gold dust, value R&S each ° - . - 80 
1} seers of saffron . . ° 5 . - 60 
5 pieces native cloth, each of a separate colour, value 

about R} each e . e . A - 6 


Toran . 135 


“* These three items are known as sahtal, or ground tax, and a receipt is given for them 
by the treasurer, which the lapohuk brings back to the wazfr of Laddk. 

“It is difficult to estimate precisely how far the saktal paid or presented to the 
treasurer of Lh&sa is regarded by the Tibetan authorities as sazar or tribute; but by the 
xovernment of Kashmfr it is certaioly looked upon in the light of a present of ceremony 
only, and as a return for the provisions, &o., with which the agent and his party are 
supplied during a part of their etay in Lhdsa. Further, the last of my informants on 
this subject (the man who acted as Japchuk to Lhasa in 1877-78) saye that no mention 
is made of tho Min Sar jagfr, either in presenting the saktal to the treasurer or the 
presents to any of the other authorities. The treasurer is a servant of the native gov- 
ernment, and ia appointed by the Deva Jung, or great lama, not by the Chinese officials, 
and his receipt sets forth that the sakéal has been paid into the Deva Jung's treasury. 

“The facts (1) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipients 
of presents give none, (2) that he sends no return present, and (3) that the word 
saktal means literally ‘land tax,’ would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or 
payment made to the Lhdsa treasurer as tribute paid by the mahsr&ja’s government to 
Uhinese Tibet. But against this must be placed the following considerations: (1) that 
so far as those best acquainted with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are aware, no 
mention is made of tribute in return for the Min Sar jagir; (2) that sahtal of similar 
value, &c., was given by the lapchuke for many years before the agreement was made; 
and (3) that in those (third) years when no Japchuk goes to Lhdsa, no sahtal is paid by 
the mahardja’s government, though the revenue of the jagir is collected as usual. 

“The distinction between presents of ceremony or friendship on the one hand, and 
tribute asa sign of dependence or vaasalage on the other, is frequently very loosely drawn, 
by Asiatics, and the names of their taxes, duties, &c., do not always designate accurate- 
ly the purpose for which they are levied. Thus, as far as I am able to judge from euch 
enquiries as I have made, I am inclined to think that neither the presents nor the sakial 
seut by the mahar4ja‘s governinent ta the Lhdss authorities can rightly be regarded as 
tribute (or nazar) either for the Min Sar jagtr or for any other cousideration ; and fur- 
ther, that the Min Sar jagfr is viewed by the Lhéea authorities as a local matter con- 
cerning the Gartok province only, and entirely separate from the agreement regarding 
the lapchuk.” 


Mr. Henvey, the officer on special duty, however, remarked :—~ 


“Whatever the Kashmfrie may think of the sahtul and presents, J have no doubt 
that the Chinese regard them as tribute.” 


The Minsar village belonged to the rajé of Ladék, who was conquered by 
the Dogrés, who thus became owners of Minsar, But the rajé of Ladék 
probably paid tribute to Lhésa for this village, and now the Dogrés have 
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to send a triennial mission of Ladakfs, just as we have to send a Burmese 
envoy to Pekin. (Aamsay.) 


LAR~— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrdj division; it comprises the 
western portion of the Sind vaJley. The tahsil station is at Arats, 


LAR—Nat. 32° 35’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Chil stream, about 9 miles north of Basaoli, 
There is a good deal of cultivation about the place. 


LARCH—Lat, 34° 21’. Long. 74 15’. Elev. 
A village situated near the left bank of the Mawar river, on the path 
leading from Sopdir towards the Karnao valley by the Tatmari Gali. 


LARDO—Lat. 34.° 14’ Long. 77° 11’. Elev. 
A small village of three or four -honses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
Rardari of Saspul (Ladék). Just above here the Indus is crossed by a 
shaky bridge. A road leads from Lardo to the Zanskar valley o/d the 
Spangling pass, which Ward says is not open before June 15th. (dylmer.) 


LARIA—tHat. 38° 54, Long. 75° 8. Elev. 
A village in the Trdél valley, situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
Awéntipir wudar, or table-land, on the path from Stirsd towards Tral. It 
contains a masjid, and twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, 
dim, and a pandit, There is much rice cultivation about the village. 


LARIKPU R—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A village and ghat situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles 
south-west of Awantipir. 


LARUN—Lat. 38° 38’, Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 
A large village in the Nowbig valley, sitnated on the left bank of the 
river, rather more than a mile south of Nowbig; it contains two masjids 
and fifteen houses disposed in three clusters. There is a considerable 
amount of rice cultivation about the village, 

LASHIPUTHAR—Lat, 34° 19’. Long. 75 19’. Elev, 
A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Nichinai stream, near its con- 


fluence with the Sind, about a mile north-west of the Sonamarg; it con- 
tains three houses, surrounded by a little cultivation. 


LASIR MOU PASS— Fide “ Tuanataseo Pass. ” 


LATAPUR—Lat, 88° 58’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the Sonakrund table-land, on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Pampiar ; it contains a masjid, 
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and about fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars. Saffron is extensively 
cultivated on the plateau between this village and Pampir. 

This village is the representative of the ancient Lalitpdéra, founded by 
King Lalitaditya (A.D. 693 to 729). 

There is nothing actually on the spot, beyond its name, to indicate its 
history; but at the neighbouring village of Ladd, which lies about 3 
miles north-east by a good, broad, level’path, there are ruins of two temples. 
(Growse.) 


LATCHIPURA—Lat. 34° 1)’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachin district, situated in the valley some miles north 
of Gingl, There is said to be a path from this village into the Karnao 
valley. 


LATHU PASS—Lat. 35° 34’, Long, 74° 33’, Elev. 

A much-used pass between Gor and:the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by suow from December to March. It issues 
from the mountains at Damét in the Sdivalley. It may be reckoned 
as two days’ journey from Gor to Damét. Water and firewood are pro- 
curable ex route, but there.is no wood below Sulat or above the cave of 
Boto Banidl. North of the Latha pass and to the left of the stredm are 
three big caves. One is called Dobai Hardi, the other Boto Banidl, the 
third Naro Banidl. Dobai Harai is close to left bank of the Latha stream, 
at about 50 or 60 feet above the foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 
goats, and is so used in summer, Boto Banidl is situated about 1 mile 
north of Dobsi Hardi, and about 800 feet west of Latht stream, and nearly 
100 above the foot of mountain. Shelter for 150 goats. Naro Banial lies 
less than half a mile north of Boto Banié!, about 300’ above the base of 
the mountain: it is the largest of the three caves, accommodating 1,000 
goats. The path to each of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rather difficult: there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous. (dimad Alt Khan.) 


LAZGUN PASS—Fide “ Diear La.” 


LEH~Lat. Lon. Elev. 

A kardari or collectorate « the province of Ladék. It contains ten villages, 
the principal ones being Léh, Phiang, Pitak, and Sobu, Stok, the large 
village opposite Léh, belongs to this kardari, but forms the jagir of the . 
heir of the ex gyalpo of Ladak. 

The total revenue is over 6,000 rupees in cash, besides considerable 
taxes in kind. 

The mean height is about 11,000’. There is only a single crop of wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans. ‘The number of fruit trees (apricots and apples) 
is very limited. Vegetables grow well if properly Jooked after.  (4ydmer.) 
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LEH—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 77°87’. Elev. 11,538’. 

The capital town of Ladék; is situated about 3 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, at the apex of a triangular-shaped valley that rises gra~ 
dually as it recedes from the river. The town lies about 1,000 feet above 
the river, and oceupies the slope, and surrounds the base of a low spur 
on the east side of the valley, while the centre and west side are occupied 
by extensive tracts of cultivation. The fields rise in terraces and are 
watered by little rills drawn from a stream which flows down the centre of 
the valley. The streets are disposed without any order, and form a most 
intricate Jabyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously. A good bazér 
has, however, been built by the Dogrés. “Entering from the direction 
of Kashmir, we pass through a small gateway and find ourselves in a long 
wide, and straight bazar, the houses being regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. Themost conspicuous building is the royal palace of 
the former gyalpo, a fine-looking building, 250 feet in length and 
several stories in height, The outer walls have a considerable slope, as their 
thickness} diminishes rapidly with their increase of height, The upper 
stories are furnished with long, open balconies, and the walls are pierced 
with a considerable number o: windows, The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks painted in 
various patterns on the outside, The building is substantial and plain.” 

Outside the town are several) plantations of willow and poplar trees, 
which make good camping grounds, Small hamlets are seattered: over the 
cultivated portion of the valley, and about a mile south-west of the town is 
a fort built by the Dogré conquerors on the banks of the Léb rivulet. 

The fort consists of a main wall about 25 feet high, square in trace, with 
bastions at the corners and in the) centrejof the sides. From outside to 
outside this is about 300 feet. The barrack-rooms and stores are built 
against this main wall inside in two stories. 

The walls are loopholed and small guns can be placed in the bastions. 
Tn the centre of the inner court is a low building. 

There is an outer loopholed wall 12 or 15 feet from the main wall, and 
outside this again is a dry ditch with masonry escarp and countersearp. lt 
could he flooded fairly easily. 

These walls are built of sun-dried bricks and are musket-proof. 

The armament consists of six short old guns, about 24 inches bore, 
There are no sher-bachas to be seen. The garrison consists of twenty 
artilley-men, a company of regulars and some irregulars. 

The place is often used as a prison. 

It is somewhat out of repair. 

It would be difficult to assault, but could offer no resistance against a 
field-gun. 

It is commanded within a mile by the hills to the west. 

The accompanying sketch is only approximate, (4dy/mer.) 
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Johnson and Ney Flias reckon the population of Léh at about 2,500 in 
winter, and 3,000 to 3,500 in summer. It consists of Ladékis, Kashmiri 
and Turki merchants (most of the latter are only settled here a short time, 
returning to Yérkand after having disposed of their goods). There is also 
a hybrid class called Argons, mostly of Kashmiri and Laddki parentage, 
Wazir Rodha Kishen said that in 1888 the number of houses was 400: 
the number of shops in the bazér was 130, of which fifty remained open all 
the year round; the remainder were open during the months of July, 
August, and September. 

The foreign commerce of Ladék is principally one of transit with 
the town of Léh for a sole mart or entrepSt. The different lines of traffic from 
Yérkand, Chinese Tibet, Kashmir, and the Panjaéb, meet here. Prior to 
1868 traders were much oppressed by the exactions and heavy duties levied 
by the Laddk officials, For the purpose of developing Ceniral Asian 
trade, a commercial treaty was concluded in 1870 between the Govern. 
ment of India and the Maharaja of Kashmir. Since then a Joint Com- 
missioner is appointed annually by each government, vested with certain 
powers. They remain in Ladék during the trading season, and look after 
the interests of the traders from different countries, and settle disputes, &e. 

The population of Léh varies greatly, as during the trading season there 
is a, great influx of merchants from the Panjdb, Kashmir, and Kashgéria, 
the traders from the south generally exchanging their goods with the men 
from the north, ¢o that, as a rule, the same trader does not go right through 
from the Panjab to Yérkand. . The traders arrive about July and most have 
left by November. The late Mr. Dalgleish, however, left Léh with a 
caravan of goods for Ydérkand in December 1882, and made a successful 
journey across, but the danvers of solatea start from Léh are considerable. 
As arule, the traders do not keep their ponies or mules in Léh, but send 
them down to Shushot on the Indus, where there is very good grazing 
during the summer months. 

Very good lucerne grass is grown at Léh and neighbouring villages, 
and is in great demand for ponies. There isa travellers’ bangalow next to 
the British Joint Commissioner’s house, (Aydmer—Manifold.) 

Four roads lead from Léh to Ydrkand across the Kavatoram range, 
for the Changchenmo rout:s can, in an extended sense, be regarded as 
branches of the main line of traffic; indeed, it sometimes happens that a por- 
tion of a caravan, consisting of mules, parts company with the main body 
consisting of ponies, at Aktigh, near Shéhidila, and proceeds to Ladék 
vid Changchenmo, while the latter comes down the main route; the 
Karakoram may be therefore considered to be crossed by— 

(a) The road leading from Léh across the Khardong pass, up the val- 

hs ; ley of the Nupré river, and thence across 
This ia the ordinary summer route. the Saser and Kasakoram passes to 
Shahidila.* 
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* This is the winfer route for such tima 
as the Digar pass is open. There is also a 
road from Digur to the Nubrd valley, and 
this is the summer route for such timo as 
the Khardong is closed. 


+ This is the winter route when the Di- 
gar pnsa ia closed, It is along this route 
that Mr. Shaw advocated the construction 
«f an all-the-year-round ryad. 


(@) The road leading from Léh 


t+ This is the old Changchenmo ronte, 
§ This is the western Changchenmo route 
discovered by Dr, Cuyley. 


(4) The road leading from Léh 
across the Digar pass into the valley of 
the Shyok river, and thence across the 
Karakoram pass to Shéhidila.* 

(c) The road leading from Léh up 
the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass and to Shyok 
village and up the Shyok valley to the 
Karakoram pass and Shéhiddla.t+ 

up the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass to Tankse, 
and over the Changchenmo and Lingzi- 
thang plains of Aktégh and Shéhiddla,t 


or from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash river to 


Shéhiddla.§ 


According to Mr. Shaw the direct route over the Karakoram vid Nubra 


was much more difficult than the 


branch route through Changchemmo vid 


the Karakash river and Karatagh pass to Wahab Jilga. He wrote:— 
“Beyond the Industhere are two sets ofroads to Ydrkand, which may be classed 
under the heads of the Karakoram line and Changehenmo line. When I had the honour, 
in 1869, of submitting to His Excellency the Viceroy a memorandum on the routes, the 
comparison lay between the old or Karakoram route and that od Changchenmo across 
the high plateaux of Lingzithang aud the Soda plain, Now, however, a new and more 
eligible route has been pointed out by Dr. Cayley and followed by Mr, Forsyth’s return- 
ing party from Ydrkand. If the first-explored Changchenmo road was preferable to the 
old Karakoram one, there can be no doubt that the line taken by Dr. Cayley and Mr, 


i, (1) Khardong, 17,900 ft.; Digar, 17,980 {t.5 
or Changia, 17,590 ft. 
2) Saver, 17,820 ft. 
3) Karakoram, 18,550 ft. 
(4) Suget, 17,6106. 
4 (1) Chaogla, 17,590 ft. 
(2) Marsemik, 18,400, ft. 
(8) Changlang, 18,910 ft, 
(4) Karatagh, 17,710 ft. 
The heights given are taken from the * Ladak 
Gazctteer.”” 


Forsyth is distinctly superior . 2. 1 ee 
The superiority of the latter route. . . . 
may be thus summed up, Instead of four high 
passes|| (two of them covered with glaciers 
and three minor, though difficult ones, we have 
four passes altogether,4] which are on a par with 
the easiest of those by the old route, and on 
none of which are snow or ice to be found in 
thesummer. Instead of the difficult and danger. 
ous fords of the Shyok (at only one of which a 


boat can be used),## we have no water higher than the knee to cross, Instead of four and a 


** On the summer route the Shyok is crossed 
only twice, viz.. once between Khardong or 
Digar and Satti, and once again at north base of 
the Saser pnas, At the former place a ferry- 
boat has been in use for alongtime, Atthe 
Jatter place a ferry-boat was started by Mr. Elias 
in 188% or 1883. Both boats are now in use, 
‘The boatmen are paid out of the Joint Commis- 
sioners* fund. The Saser boatmen get R90 per 
senson, the Natti boatmen R60 per season. The 
forry-boate do not carry baggage animals ; these 
havo to swim, but even during the time the 
Bhyok ia in flood, viz., July and August, they 
are very seldom drowned in the eitempt 3 they 
are wnghed away and land lower down the 
wtream. 

In the winter the Shyok {s frozen over. Mr. 
Hhaw’a remark must have been applicd to the 
winter route during the first and last month it 
ik open, when theieo has not formed or haa 
broken, Then the Shyok has to be forded fro. 
‘uently, and this is at places yery dangerous, 


half days from graye to grass, » . .. . the 
new route has first one camp without grass, and 
after an interval of four days one or possibly 
twomore . . . . . on which occa- 
sions alone there is a chance of the horses going 
an entire day withoutgrazing ... +. - 

The difference in point of roughness and labori- 
ousness between the two routes cannot be ex+ 
pressed by a contrast of numbers . . . - 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the old 
route passes through gorges where it is difficult, 
and over glacier passes where it is impossiblo, 
to keep the road in order, while the course of 
the other is chiefly over plains or through wide 
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villages . . » « « While firmly believing in the superiority of the improved 
Changehenmo line over the’ old route, one must admit that traffic is the only final and 
decisive test in comparing two roads. With equal artificial advantages the best of the 
routes will certainly, in the end, be picked out by those who habitually usethem.... . 
But we are far from having reached that stage yet. Not a single native caravan has 
yet traversed the latest line vid Changchenmo . . - ~ There has not yet been time 
forthemtodoso . « « «+ Thus the only Changchenmo route as yet practically 
kuown to merchants is that which the neglect of certain Kashmir officiala strewed with 
the dead bodies of some 200 horses during Mr. Forsyth’s upward march . . . . But 
even setting aside this terrible and unnecessary mortality, the atate of all the new routes 
up to the present season has been this. Each merchant and caravan has had to discover 
the route afresh, partly assisted, it is true, by heatsay descriptions, and partly by half- 
obliterated traces of predecessors. In those wind-swept regions of shifting sand or of 
gravel, there are no marks to direct the traveller, who must feel his way along, nearly at 
random. Even if he succeed in taking the right line, it is odds but he misses the right 
camping ground, near the grassy side-valley or hill-slope, which affords the only chance 
of grazing for his cattle for the next 20 miles . . +  « Let us compare thia with 
the case of the well-known old route bythe Karakoram, where custom has made the 
tradera at home in every yard of the way, . Each-blade of grass within grazing distance 
contributes to the support of the animals. Camping grounds are so arranged as to make 
the most of the few advantages of the road. It is obvious that until the traders’ know. 
ledge of the new route in some meagnre comes up to their knowledge of the old, the 
former will not have a fair chance, For this purpose both road and camping grounds 
must either be distinguished by unmistakeable and permanent marks (a difficult thing 
in such a country), or else each party must be accompanied by men thoroughly acquaint. 
ed with the route . . . . Again, another point on which the artificial advantages are 


* The two cases differ, and it is doubtful whether 
such a tratic would spring up ou the Changehesmo 
route. 

In the case of the Karakoram route we have the 
Barer pass close to the low-lying and fertile valley 
of Nubra, and there are villuges and cultivated lands 
&0 miles beyond Léb and within 26 miles of the Saser 


aR, 
e On the Changehenme line, villages ond cultivation 
cease a few miles above Tankse, which is 65 miley 
from Léh, here ia a small patch of cultivation at 
Lukung on the Pangong Jake, but for practical pure 
poses the country beyond Tankse may be said to be 
uolnhabited, save by a few Tartar shepherds, who 
wander zbout from place to place grazing their cattle. 

¢ Village on south side of Pangong Ioke, about 
12 or 16 miles from Lukung camping ground, 


Commissioners must take their place in 


t The provision of supplies along a regularly free 
quented round isa mere matter of time and money, 
but the point for consideration ix, could supplies be 
furnished along the Changchenmo route at prices 
which traderg could afford to pay, te., without ree 
sulving not to came again by that road? Lam ine 
clined to think they could not, at avy rate at places 
more distant than Gogra. 


not equal is the assistance afforded to the 
caravans by the country people. The men 
of Nubré reap an annual harvest by sending 
their yaks, with provisions, across the Saser 
passto meet the traders . . .°. On the 
new route this mutually advantageous traffic 
has not yet sprung up,* and the losses incur- 
red by the villagers whose cattle were em- 
ployed . . . . 1870 will not encourage 
them to begin. Again, till such time as the 
Tankse and Pangong f people find out the 
advantage of doing it themaelves, the Joint 
providing supplies in the Changchenmo 
valley.f . . . . In ebort, it seems that we 
have the choice between an inferior but 
frequented road, and a superior but uu- 
developed and (at present) unfrequented 
road. If the Joint Commissioners are con- 
fined to the former, the trade loses the 


prospective advantages promised by the adoption of a better line. If the latter is 
exclusively chosen, their jurisdiction would, at least for some years, be confined to an 
empty tract, while the trade would be flowing unprotected through a parallel channel, 
One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the other partially, by fixing on a line 
which, while taking in the whole of the 
better route, also includes the terminus,§ 
_ot a most important point of the old and usual road. At the same time, it would prob. 

ably be wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road if at a future time it 

be found that the great test of traffic withholds its sanction from the new route.” 
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The Karakoram route is, however, preferred by most traders, It 
has the great advantage of shortness from Léh to Shahiddla eid the 
Khardong-Saser passes, being 240 miles; while eid Changchenmo the 
distance is 316 miles, and where grain has to be carried for the feed of 
animals thi is of the utmost consideration. The only people who really use 
the Changchenmo route are the Panjéb mule-men, who do not feed their 
animals on gram, but let them subsist on such grass as they can pick up; 
the mass of trade is, however, carried on ponies, and they being fed on gram, 
distance becomes of primary consideration. On this route traders are 
obliged to hire yaks to carry their loads over the Khardong (glacier) 


* In the middle of summer, when the Digar 
pass is free from snow, they might go vid 
Digar instead of vid Khardong, but the Digar 
ia very steep on the Léh side, and, as a matter 
of fact, traders always prefer, if possible, to go 
by Khardong to hire y&ke for the two marches 
between Léh and Khardong village. 


pass.* These yaks are hired at Léh 
and discharged at Khardong village, 
and the hire paid is R2 per yak. 
From Khardong to Changlung (or 
Nubr&) the road is fairly easy; the 


next two marches, v#z., to Tutyalak 
over the Changlung pass (also called Karéwal Diwan), and to the Shyok 
river, over the Saser pass, are long, hard marches, Laden horses can 
and do pass over this road,+ but, ag 
traders wish to spare their 
horses as far as possible, so that 
they may be better able to endure the fatigues of the onward journey 
from the Shyok to Shahiddla,.. For this reason yaks are hired at Panamikh, 
one march on thé’Léh side of Changlung, which is a very small village, 
where yaks are not obtainable. 

For the journey from Panamikh to the Shyok the hire is R4 per yak, 
It may, the: efore, be considered that in going by the summer road, #6 per 
horse-load is expended on yak hire between Léh and the Murghi zada, 
When coming from Yarkand to Léh the case is different, for no yaks 
remain for hire at the Murghi aa/a, and traders are therefore obliged to 
make their horses carry their loads over the Saser pass; but on arrival at 
Khardong village, they hire yake at R2 each to carry their goods to Léh, 
Thus the total expenditure on yak hire for the doubie journey to and from 
Yarkand vig the Saser route is #8 per horse-load. (Ramsay.) 


LEH PASS—Vide“ Kuarpona Pass.” 
For details of trade, side Trade Reports. (Cunningham—Drew—Cayley.) 
LEHINDAJAR —Lat. 33° 55’, Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 
Asmall village inhabited by Gdjars, situated on the mountains on the 


west side of the Dachinpara pargana, on the Bhigmur path leading into the 
Trél valley. 


LELAM—Lat. 34° 39’, Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, almost opposite Karen, It contains five houses. There 
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are also two houses surrounded by fields on the path below the village ; 
this hamlet is called Kaser, and is the highest point where rice cultivation 
is met with in the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 


LEPTRA— 
A valley, the southern prolongation of the basin of the Tsomorari lake. 
(Vide «*Pirsa River.” (/f. Strachey.) 


LERI—Lat. $3° 87’. Long. 73° 59’. Elev. 
A village in the Kotli district, lying about 9 miles north of that town 
onthe roadto Pinch. It possesses « very fine spring, which rises in a dao 
by the side of the path, from which a considerable rivulet is formed, 
There are about twenty-five houses in the village, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadana, Dry crops, including a little cotton, are grown. 


LIDAR— 

The Lidar, or the “Yellow” river, is formed by two mountain torrents 
which, flowing from the north and north-east, unite near the village of 
Palgam, lat. 34°, long. 75° 22’, The’ eastern stream trickles from the snow 
on the southern slopes of the Panjtarpi mountains, and, as the Gratinpdra, 
flows into the Shisha Nég, which is connected with another small lake called 
the Zamti N&g, fed by a glacier; from this latter lake the peculiar white 
colouring matter of the Lidar seems to be derived . Leaving the 
Shisha Nég the atream flows in a westerly direction, joining the northern 
branch, which rises on the northern slopes of the Gwashbrari, or Koluho, 
mountain, and is joined by a stream flowing from the Tar Sar and Chanda 
Sar. After the junction of these torrents, just south of the village 
of Palgém, the river flows on a rapid and unnavigable stream in a south- 
westerly direction, separating the parganas of Dachinpara on the right 
bank from Kaurpara on the left. In its passage through the lower part of 
the valley, the river separates into numerous channels, and on gaining the 
vicinity of Islamabéd, its rapidity ceases with the rockiness of its bed, 
and at the places of junction with the Jhelum, just north of that town, its 
dull and muddy streams are scarcely less than that of the Jhelum itself. 
(Vegne— Montgomerie—Ince.) 


LIDAR— 

This valley opens into the south-east end of the Kashmfi valley, giving 
passage to a river of the same name. It extends in a northerly direction 
from near Islamabéd to Palgém, a distance of about 22 miles, and 
includes the parganas of Dachinpara and Kaurpara., At Palgém the valley 
divides into two defiles, which stretch obliquely : one towards the north-weat, 
pointing towards the Sind valley, which may, it is said, be reached by 
footpath following the course of the Lidarwat stream; the other towards 
the north-east, leading up to the Shisha Nd&g, and the sacred cave of 
Amrnéth. 

At its lower end the valley is 8 or 4 miles wide, but at its upper 
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end only a few hundred yards; it is bounded on both sides by mountains, 
which are increasingly lofty, especially in its upper half, and, when the 
altitude admits of it, they are covered with dense forest. Cultivation does 
not extend beyond 3 miles north of Palgém. There is a road along the 
valley, which follows the left bank of the river as far as Palgdm, and 
then takes the eastern defile towards the Shisha Nag and the Amrndth 
cave. This path is practicable for ponies, and is yearly traversed by 
pilgrims of both sexes, some of whom are very decrepit. 

It is possible, though a matter of some difficulty, to reach the Sind 
valley from the Amrndth cave, by following the course of the Panjtarni 
stream, but only in the early spring when the snow-bridges are firm. 

Jacquemont states that he found copper ore in the Lidar valley. 
(Vigne—Cunningham— Montgomerie—Ince.) 


LIDAR KHOL-- 

The torrents which form this stream take their rise on the slopes of the 
mountains bounding the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, 
uniting near the village of Lagmar. The stream then flows in a southerly 
direction through a narrow’ valley, emptying itself into the Chandra 
Bhaga, lat. 88° 9’, long. 75° 82’) -a few miles west of Doda. The Lidar 
Khol is not fordable south of Laemar; the road from Doda to Rambén 
crosses it by a Aadad bridge at the village of Ganiki, and there are similar 
bridges at: the villages of Karott, Manzami, beneath Lagmar and Borkan, 
and at Gay, on the eastern branch; there is also a rough bridge of the 
tangeri description between the villages of Kai and Gotala, The district 
drained by the stream is called the Sirdz valley ; it is principally inhabited 
by Hindés, and is said to form part of the Rambén pargana, 


LIDARMONT—Lat. 338° 45’. Long, 75° 11’, Elev. 
A village and ghat situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 
miles north-west of Islamabéd, just above the junction of the southernmost 
branch of the Lidar. 


LIDARWAT—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 75° 17’, Elev. 9,500’, approx. 
The name given to that portion of the valley of the Lidar river which is 
situated near its source, at the junction of the stream which Hows from the 
Tar Sar and Chanda Sar, The valley here opens out and is in places 
densely wooded. Above is the valley of Kolahoi, and to the west there are 
routes to the Sind valley, and also to Trahdl and Pémpir. ( Wingate.) 


LIKAR—Lat. 34° 18% Long. 77° 15’. Eley. 
A village of seventy or eighty houses in the kardari of Saspul (Laddk), 
It is situated on a torrent of the same name, which joins the Indus just 
above the village of Saspul. There is a monastery here built three hundred 
years ago, which contains oue hundred monks and nuns, and belongs to 
the yellow-capped sect of lamas = (Aylmer.) 
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LIKCHE—Lat. 83° 44’, Long. 77° 58’. Elev. 
A sinal] village on the right bank of the Indus, a few miles above Upshi, 
and about 40 miles above Léh. The road from here to Léh for the first 
4 miles is not practicable for laden animals. It crosses two lofty spurs 
by a succession of stone steps rudely put together. Four miles above the 
village, the Indus is crossed by a rickety wooden bridge, which is gener 
ally washed away in summer, (Jeynolds—Aylmer.) 


LILATIAR—Lat. 33° 57’, Long. 74° 59’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, Between Aw4atiptr and 
Pampur, 

LILAM—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 


A village situated at the north end of the Machipdra pargana. The 
founder of this most flourishing village was Sirfréz Khén, a native of 
Yasafz4i, who was in the service of Shaikh Ghuldm Din, and first settled 
in Lilam in A.D, 1846, when the whole of the neighbourhood was a 
jungle. (Montgomerie.) 


LIMBAR—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 13’. Elev, 
A village in the Dachin district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Jhelum. There is a footpath from 
this village leading over the hills into the Karnao valley. 


LIMSORA—Lat. 33° 9’. Long, 74°59’. Elev, 
A village in the Riasi district, situated some miles north-east of that 
town; it lies in the jungle near the left bank of the Chendb, which is 
crossed by a rope bridge to the north of the village, below Kubhi, 


(Vigne.) 


LINGTI or SARCH U—Lat. 32° 55’, Long. 77° 33’. Elev. 
A camping ground at the junction of the Yunam and Lingti streams, 
It is passed on the route from Kulu to Léh, and lies about 11 miles 
north-east: of the Bara Lacha pass, on the boundary between Lahoul and 
Ladék. No rest-house or supplies of any sort, 
The Phalang Danda, another boundary mark near here, is called 
Lingti by the people of Kulu, (Vide “ Paatana Danpa.”’) 


LINGTI PLAINS— 
Lie above Lingti, and though presenting a fine level expanse of grass, with 
abundance of fuel (dama or Tibetén furze), have no surface water, and 
cannot be irrigated, so that in this dry climate cultivation would be 
impossible. (Cayley,) 


LINGTI STREAM— 
Rises near the Bara Lacha pass, and following south-east joins the Yunam 
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river a little below the Phalang Danda, and close to the Lingti (or Sarchu) 


camping ground. 
The junction is on the borders of Ladaék and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 


LINGZITHANG PLAIN orn AKSAI CHIN—General Elev. 17,300’. 
A barren, elevated, and uninhabited region, lying between the range that 
runs parallel with the Changchenmo valley on the north and the Lokh- 
zung range. Portions of it are crossed by the three routes leading from 
the Changchenmo to the Karakash valley. (Vide “ Rourss.”) 

Near the Nischu camp the plateau has an elevation of 18,630 feet. 
The plains are undulating, the hills being low, and with such easy slopes 
that a horse may be galloped over them anywhere. (Jofnson.) 1t bears 
traces of having been the bed of a large lake, and at present contains 
two salt lakes, which in July covered areas of about 16 and 60 square 
miles respectively, and are probably much larger in April and May on the 
melting of the snows. 

The burtsi or wild lavender (Artemisia) is the only vegetation, and 
that is not found abundantly. It is used both for fuel and fodder. The 
only animal usually seen here is the Tibetan antelope, though the wild yak 
may also be found in places. Mirages are frequently visible. 

A high wind begins to blow almost daily at 10 a.m, from the west 
or south-west. It increases to a hurricane towards the afternoon, then 
gradually subsides, and by midnight the air is again still. Travellera have 
not unfrequently been killed by this wind, which at times is so cold as to 
destroy vitality in a very short time. In addition to this, both men and 
cattle suffer very much from the rarity of the air. Drew says that “the 
plain extends north and south» for) 16, or more miles, and that the dis- 
tance from west to east must be 50 or 60 miles. On the south are the 
low sloping hills lying north of the Changchenmo valley, on the west are 
bolder hills and even snowy peaks; in these there is a gap leading down 
to the Shyok river. The Lokhzung range is the northern boundary, 
This begins on the west with two peaks between 21,000 and 21,000, and 
continues at from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, steep, 
rocky, and peaked. To the east-south-east the plain at first seems bound- 
less, but again from some points summits of mountains become visible, 
which probably belong to an enclosing ridge.” On the 12th September 
the plain was white with snow. 

* The coil is all clay, covered with flinty stones and rough agates. ”” Not 


a vestige of grass. 


LIRROW—Lat. 33° 39!. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A small village situated near the right bank of the .Veshad, about 3 
miles west of Kulgdm, (Zxce.) 
LISI—Lat 33° )1’, Long. 75° 8)’, Elev. 
A hamlet in Kishtwar, containing but two huts inhabited by Hindts. It 
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is situated on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, close to 
Bagu. 


LISSU—Lat. 88° 40’, Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A village situated in a small, well-wooded valley, which opens into the east 
side of the Nowbig Nai, a little north of the village of Nowbtig. It eon- 
tains two houses, and is watered by a torrent from the hills. 


LITTAR-—388° 49’. Long. 78° 8’, Elev. 
A village situated in the Showra pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station, 
It lies to the north of the Zainapdir wudar, on the left bank of the 
Rembiara, 


LOANG—Lat. 82° 46’, Long. 75° 50’. Elev, 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated above the right bank of the 
Siowa river, about midway between Bani and Sertal Marg, the encamping 
ground at the foot of the southern slopes of the Chatardhar pass. The 
village, which lies under the’ mountains at ‘some distance from the river, 
contains about thirteen houses inhabited by a mixed population of Hindis and 
Muharmadans. There are some trees about the village, and plenty of 
space for encamping ; supplies are procurable, and water is obtained from a 
stream, The village contains two small Hindti temples shaded by a stunted 
chunér tree ; one is dedicated tothe Diota Basku, and the other and larger 
to Sib Babé Adam, the father of mankind, 


LOCHAN or LOTSAM—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 77° 18’, Elev, 
A village of six houses situated on the right bank of the Pashkyum river 
(or Wakba-chu), and passed between Kargil and Shergol on the route from 
Srinagar to Léh, The river here scoops its way through a narrow passage in 
the serpentine rocks. Path near village narrow and difficult. (Beddew.) 


LOHAT—Lat. 34° 49’. Long. 74°. Elev. 
There are two villages of this name in Upper Drawar, Hairi or Upper 
Lohat, and Bani Tali or Lower Lobét. They are both situated on the left 
bank of a considerable torrent, which flows into the Kishan Ganga river, 
The lower village lies on the right bank of the river, just north of the conflu. 
ence of this torrent, on the path leading up the valley. The upper village 
ia said to be distant about 4 kos from the lower, and contains a masjid 
and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a blacksmith, and a 
carpenter, In Tali Lohat there are only two houses, surrounded by a long 
strip of cultivation on the river-bank. The encamping ground lies on the 
right bank of the torrent, neara mill; the space is confined, bué pleasantly 
shaded by trees; some caves in the rocks forming the bank of the Kishan 
Ganga would afford a considerable amount of shelter, The torrent which 
flows by these villages is called the Bussok stream ; itis not fordable, but is 
crossed by a kadal bridge at Tali Lohét. There is said to be another bridge 
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at the upper village, and a third at the Munnar Dok or pasturage, still 
higher up the valley. 

A path leading into the Kighén valley by the Jotari pass, lies up the 
course of this stream, by which it is said the village of Burrawai may be 
reached in four marches, at such times as the pass is practicable. 


LOKHZUNG or LAK.-ZANG, i.e, rue “ EAGLE’S NEST "— 
Lat. 85° 1’, Long. 79° 81’. Elev. 17,200’. 

A camping ground on the most easterly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo valley tothe Karakash, On a solitary rock about 200 feet 
high Dr. Henderson saw the remains of an enormous nest, “ probably of 
some raptorial bird, for the ground underneath was covered with fragments 
of bone, &c., &e.””_ A little water, fuel, and grass here. Thermometer fell 
at night to 7° F. on the 5th July. The camp is situated in a valley in 
the Lokhzung range. Montgomerie gives 16,400 as the elevation of the 
camp, trigonometrical survey gives 16,340, (Henderson—Drew.) 


LOKHZUNG RANGE—Lat: Long. Elev. 

Runs from west-north-west to east-south-east and divides the Lingzithang 
plains on the south from the Kuenlun on the north. Its length is 60 
miles, its width from 15 to 20 miles, It is a region of rocky hills, with 
flat, dry, stony, valleys between them—not one continuous range, but a 
series of parallel ranges, which are broken through by valleys leading from 
the southernmost edge of the hill tract to the north-east. The breaks in 
the different ranges are not opposite each other, but in echelon, so that 
each valley zig-zags, and ultimately leads out on to the Kuenlun plains. 
The highest peak is on the west,21,000 feet, the average height of the 
range being from 18,000 to 19,000 feet. The path traverses the range 
from Tso Thang (salt lake) to Thaldat, where there is another salt lake, 
a two days’ march. (Drew.) 


LOLAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pargana comprising a beantiful and very fertile valley, situated on 
the north-east side of Kashmfr ; the tahsil station is at Lalpir, The valley 
is oval in shape, and its surface is elevated and undulating ; it stretches 
about 15 miles north-west and south-east, varying in breadth from afew 
hundred yards to about 3 miles. It is traversed by aconsiderable stream 
called the Lahwal, and is intersected in all directions by its numerous tri- 
butaries, which flow down from the surrounding hills, which are clothed 
by dense forests of deodar. North of the Sharibal mountain the valley is 
thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. On the north side 
the wudar or table-land is very strongly marked, and in two places it ex- 
tends across the valley, the road passing through a narrow defile. This 
table-land is covered with a thick pine forest, and a few Gijar families are 
its only inhabitants. There are extensive tracts of pasture ground in the 
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valley under the hills and along the sides of the spurs, and large numbers 
of ponies are grazed in the district. The Lolab valley contains ahout 
thirty villages, which are mostly situated in the midst of groves of chunér, 
walnut, apple, cherry, alécha, and peach trees. 

There are eleven smal] lakes in the district, having an average depth of 
3 or 84 feet, They are covered with weeds, and afford great shelter to 
waterfowl. 

Vigne, in his description of the Loléb valley, observes that there is in 
the middle a Jarge flat and circular space, a valley within the valley, the 
spuggest and most retired-looking region imaginable, This part of Loléb 
is about 5} miles in diameter, and a morass, that appears to have been 
formerly a lake, occupies the centre; the sides are verdant, and more or 
less covered with jungle. 

He noticed a curious fact connected with the natural history of this 
part of the country, which would go far to prove that this singular punch- 
bowl! is the most sheltered district in Kashnijr. As evening drew nigh it 
was astonishing to observe the number of birds of the corvus genus who 
came to pass the night on its plain ; ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen 
in almost every direction, excepting the north, whither they do not repair, 
the country being comparatively barren, They appeared in the air above 
the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab as a centre, and then sudden- 
ly, as they came in sight of their resting-place, darted downwards with 
surprising velocity, crossing each other in their zig-zag, irregular flight, as 
if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of a driving hurricane. 
As they neared the ground, they gradually slackened their speed, circled 
over its surface for a moment, and then alighted in such countless numbers, 


that the ground in some placeswas literally blackened with them. 
(Vigne—Montgomerie.) 


LOLPUR—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 35’, Elev, 


A village in the Bangil pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. It lies 
10 miles west of Srinagar, and 8 miles north-east of the village of 
Firozpar, and forms the usual stage between these places, on the route by 
the Firozpar pass. 


LONDING orn LUNG DUNG—Lat. 85° 45'. Long. 79° 25’. —_Ellev. 


A camping ground on the most westerly route from Changchenmo valley 
to the Karakash, 17 miles north of Patsalung. Nearly 10 miles of the 
road between the two camps is covered to a depth of many feet with 
sulphate of magnesia. ‘It caused a glare which was most painful to the 
eyes, and irritated the face and hands. On the surface of the plain the 
salt had effloresced and become an impalpable powder, which rose in clouds 
as the horses waded through it, sometimes up to the knees. Underneath it 
was hard and crystalline, and crackled under the horses’ feet. At inter- 
vals there were lakes of strong brine. Fortunately we got over this plain 
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before the wind rose, for later in the day clouds of salt were raised by the 
breeze, and we saw the remains of a former caravan which had probably 
been destroyed in this way.” Camp at end of salt plain in a valley, where 
there is a little grass, and water is obtained by digging. Karakash valley 
10 miles north of camp. (Henderson.) 


LONG KONGMA—Lat. ; Long. Elev. 
A camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, between the Kongta La 
and Lung Burma, 


LONG KONGMA RIVER—VFide “ Lune Cav.” 
LONG PARMA— Vide “ Luna Burma,” 


LOS—Lat, 35° 23’, Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A village at the junction of the Parashind and Astor rivers. 
With the neighbouring villages of Popul, Dachiand Hapak,it contains 
thirty houses. (4ydmer.) 


LOTSUM—Fide “ Locnan:” 


LOWER—Lat. 33° 32’, Long, 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small village situated towards the upper extremity of the Bring 
valley, on the right bank of the Tansau stream. 

The road leading towards Kishtwar, by the Marbal pass, becomes hilly 
and difficult for riding immediately after leaving the village. In the 
neighbourhood of Lower the cultivation is, Juxuriant and the hills beauti- 
fully wooded. (Herrey.) 


LUDAR MARG—Lat, 33° 48’. Long. 74° 38’. Eley. 
A collection of shepherds’ huts, situated on the slopes of the Panjél 
range, to the east of the Sang Safid pass; it lies close to the pathways 
leading from the Kashmir valley, by the Choti Gali pass. The marg 
forms a convenient place for encamping, for which it offers every advan- 
tage, being open, grassy, and watered by the Sang Safid stream, Forage 
and fuel abound, but no supplies are procurable. (4d/good.) 

LUDURA—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A large village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, at a bend of 
the river between Sopdr and Baramila. This village stands on high 
ground, and is shaded by fine trees, 

LUGHJUNG—/ide “ Lyaxsuna.” 

LUILPURA or LALPUR—Lat 34° 1’, Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana; it lies on the path about midway 
between Makahéma and Drang, and is situated on the west side of the 
sloping spur. 

In the centre of the village, surrounded by a brick wall, is the zidrat 

of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, and near it a well-built filature. There isa 
masjid in the village, and twenty-five houses inhabited by zamindars, 
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a milla, carpenter, blacksmith, a potter, and a cowherd. There are many 
fruit-trees about the place, and much rice cultivation. 


LUJYEN—Lat. 84° 2’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A small village lying on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-east of Srinagar. It is famous for its manufacture of the coarse 
matting, which is used for the awnings of boats and other purposes, 


LUKKING—Tat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place at north base of the Shinkul pass. No supplies, coolies, 
or fuel obtainable. 

LUKUNG or LAKUNG—lIat. 34° 0’ 6”. Tiong. 78°29’. Elev. 14,180’, 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, situated 2 miles north 
of the western end of the Pangong lake. A few huts here, and a small 
patch of cultivation. Also a stream which flows into the lake. (Zrotter.) 


LUKUNG STREAM—FPide “ Wata.” 


LUMKANG—Lat, 84° 20’. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 17,501’. 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 18 miles north-east 
of Kiam, and 4 miles south of the Lumkang pass. Road from Kiam 
crosses the stream immediately north of the hot springs, and then over a low 
spur at 8 miles, from whence it runs up the Lumkang ravine, which 
joins the one from the Kepsang pass 8 miles above Kiam, A little 
grass and burtsi here. Tibetan antelope very numerous, (Johneon.) 


LUMKANG PASS—Lat. 34° 80’, Long. 79° 10’. Elev, 19,500’. 
Top of pass 8 miles north of Lamkang camp. Road lies up gradual 
ascent, and then descends gentlydown,the ravine to Nischu. No snow 
(end of July). (Johnson.) 


LUNDPU R—Lat, 83° 54’. Long. 75° 3’, Eley. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south of 
Awantipir. 


LUNG BURMA on LONG PARMA—Lat. Long. Eley. 
A good camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, 31 miles from Shisha 
and 24 miles from Tankee. At 44 miles from Shishal cross the Konkta 
La, Road stony; fuel and grass plentiful. (TZroéter.) 


LUNG CHU RIVER, on LONG KONGMA, orn LONG YUKMA— 
Rises near tlie Kongta La, and flowing north-west through the Lung 
Chu valley enters the Shyok just above the village of Shyok. In December 
Trebeck found the valley thinly covered with snow, and the rivulet running 
along its south-western edge was frozen, but skirted by grass, in which 
two hundred yaks were pasturing, Large droves of yaks and sheep were 
seen here pasturing in the side valleys, or moving down to the Indus 
valley for the winter. Just above Tankse the Lung Chu is sometimes called 
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the Harong river. Below Tankse it is joined by the Durgu stream from 
the west. (Trotter-—Hooreroft.) 


LUNGNI— 
The name of a strear. which drains a narrow valley in the lofty mountains 
forming the boundary between the Dachinpara pargana and Maru Ward- 
wan, It flows into the Lidar, lat. 33° 58’, long. 75° 21’, between the vil- 
lages of Bhatkét and Mundra. A good pathway leads from Ledros in the 
Lidar valley to Jooknis in the Wardwéu valley through the Lungni. 
( Ward.) 


LUNGTUNG-—Lat,. Long. Elev. 
A halting-place on the left bank of the Zanskdr river, 165 miles from Léh 
and above Padam. No supplies; fuel very scanty. 


LUNKHA or LANKAR—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 78° 38’. Elev, 
A camping ground on the Changechenmo route, one stage from Panglung, 
on the south side of the*Marsemik or-Lankar La. ‘There is a sardi 
here. Steep but not difficult ascent to top of pass. A little water. Trotter 
says there is only an uninhabited stone hut here. (Zrotter—Caylzy.) 


LUNKHA—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 76° 32’. Elev. 8,650’, approx. 
The most easterly village of Khapalu (Baltist4o}, situated on the left bank 
of the Shyok, It contains five houses. Camping ground very confined. It 
is passed on the Léh-Skarda road. | Two roads Jead from it to Surmu,-— 
namely, the{Khapalu road, which goes over the foot-hills and which is good ; 
and the river road, which goes down the left bank of the Shyok, and is very 
difficult and quite impassble for baggage animals, (Aylmer.) 


LU R-—Lat. 33° 56’, Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Lidar, It lies on the path from Bij Behara towards Ganeshbal, at the point 
where the valley narrows very rapidly at the entrance to the wooded hills 
which intervene between the valley of Kashmir and the snowcapped 
mountains in the immediate vicinity. (Zlervey.) 


LURAO—Lat, 33° 59’, Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 

A considerable village in the Willar pargana, situated on one of the main 
branches of the Arphal stream, about 4 miles north of Trél. The stream, 
which is about 25 feet wide, with a depth of 14 or 2 feet, flows with a 
moderate current; it is crossed by a bridge made of slabs of stone. 

The village contains a masjid, the zidrat of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, 
Bukhari, and about sixteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a dim, 
a cowherd, and a carpenter, Corn is cultivated about the village, and also a 
little rice. 


LURGAM—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev, 
A considerable village in the Wiallar pargana, situated rather more than 
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8 miles north of Tral, on the path towards Arphal. It contains a théna, 
and 1s the residence of the naib thinadar. The population numbers twenty- 
five families of zamindars, two banias, a dim, milla, moch{, cowherd, a 
carpenter, and a potter. 


LUTAB—Lat. 24° 34’. Long. 73° 53’, Elev. 
A village situated on the north side of the Karnao valley, just to the west 
of the fort. 

LYAKJUNG orn LUGHJUNG—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 
A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Nubré river, situated 
close to its junction with the Shyok. It is passed on the summer route by 
the Karakoram between Satti and Panamikh, The Shyok is visible for 10 
miles below the junction, flowing through a wide gravelly plain ag far as 
the large village of Hundar. (TAomson.) 

LYONHUDAR— 
A tributary of the Kamri-Dara, or Kala Pani, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east, about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. 
The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation. There 


is a path up this valley to the Dorikun route. It is said to be two stages, 
and to open in June. (Barrow Aylmer.) 
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MACHAI PEAK—Iat, 84° 25’. Leng. 78° 50’. Elev. 19,630’, 
South of the Omba La. 


MACHALU—Lat, 35° 16’. Long, 76° 28’. Elev. 8,600’, approx. 
A collection of villages in Baltistén at the junction of the Saltoro river 
with the Hushé stream, on the right bank of the latter. Thomson calls the 
combined stream the Machalu river. With the neighbouring village of 
Tallis it contains over two hundred houses, (dydmer.) . 


MACHEL—Lat. 38° 25’. Long. 76° 23’, Elev. 9,700’. 
The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley, At this village the 
Bhots predominate, though there are a few families of Hindis. The 
Bhots seem to have been long settled in the upper part of the valley. 
Machel is 22 miles north-east of Atholi. (Drew.) 


MACHIHAMA— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamréj division; it comprises a 
district lying to the south-west of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at 
Sybig. 

MACHIPURA—- 
A pargana in the Kamr4j division of Kashmir; the tahsfl station is at 
Handwara. 

This was not one of the original parganas formed by Diwan Todamul, 
but was separated from Lol&b, and constituted a pargana during the Sikh 
oceupancy of Kashmir. It is a very well watered and well wooded district, 
and contained, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, seventy-five 
villages, with seven hundred and sixteen houses. 

A great portion of this area is well cultivated, rice being the staple pro- 
duce, and barley in places. The table-lands, where clear of forest, are 
principally used as grazing grounds. (Montgomerie.) 

MACHIPURIA— 
A class of people living in Machipéra, produced by the intermarriage of 
colonists from the west of Peshawar with the Kashmiris. They are divided 
into two classes, Machipdrias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang from 
an earlier colonisation. (Drew.) 


MAD—Lat,. 33° 12’, Long, 78° 46’. Elev. 14,000’. 
See * Nima Man.” 


MAGABSANGAR—Lat, 34°29’, Long. 71°17’. Elev. 7,074". 
The name of the most considerable hill lying towards the north end of the 
ridge between the Machipira and Uttar parganas. (Monlgomeric.) 


MAGH AM—tLat. 34° 27'. Long. 74°17’. Elev. 
A large village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, at the 
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foot of the range of hills dividing the Machipira and Uttar parganas ; it 
lies about 8 miles south-east of Shaltirah, on the road towards Sopir. 

Tp the middle of the village there is a large expanse of green turf, shaded 
by some fine old trees, which is suitable for an encampment. The village 
contains a spring, and there are about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, mochf, 
and a bania, and also one pandit. 

The zidrat of Siddik Sani is picturesquely situated on the crest of the 
spur, just north of the village. 


MAHIYE, or MAIYA, on MYA— 
Lat. 38° 20’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 18,800’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, opposite the juno- 
tion of the Puga rivulet, and 12 miles below Nima Mad. Itis passed 
on the route from Léh to Garo, A route also branches off from here north 
to Shishal, over the Thato La. The Indus valley opens out to a width 
of about three quarters of a mile, the river flowing by in a gentle stream, 
with a velocity of about 24 miles per hour. Below here the river flows 
through a narrow defile or gorge called Rong. No shelter at the 
camping ground, and no wood or grass. | A little pasture on the opposite 
bank. Cattle must swim across the stream. 
Mahiye is a deserted hamlet. | (Reynolds Drew.) 


MAINAGAM—Lat. 34° 9’, Long..74° 28’. Elev. 

A large village containing about forty houses, situated above the right bank 
of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north of Kountra, on the path 
towards Soptir. There is much rice cultivation about the village, and a few 
corn-fields. 

With the exception of the patwarf, who is a pandit, all the inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars, including a milla, dam, mochi, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, and a potter. 


MAINJIGON—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village said to contain thirty houses in the Kartzé division of the Dras 
ilaka (Baltistin). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, a few 
miles above Kargil fort. Among the inhabitants there is a blackemith. 
(dylmer.) 

MAINSTI—Mat. 35° 10’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Kamri stream (Astor). 
It stands high above the river and contains eight houses. (Ay/mer.) 


MAIRA—Lat. 88°4', Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 
This village, which is known as Dedar Baksh-ka-Maira, is situated on a chur 
or island in the Jhelum, which is crossed by the road from Mirpir to the 
Gatiala ferry. It lies about 10 miles south of Mirpar. The inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamindars. 
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MAITWAN—Lat. 38° 42’. Long. 75° 54’, Elev, 
A small village containing six houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Farriabfdi stream, about 14 miles north-east of Maru or Petgam. The 
traveller cannot depend upon obtaining either coolies or supplies at this 
village, This is the last village up the valley, and has an able-bodied 
population of about ten men only. (Mobinson— Ward.) 


MAKAHAMA—Lat. 83° 4’. Long. 74° $8’. Elev. 
A village on the Machihima pargana, situated about 11 miles west of 
Srinagar, on the road leading towards the Tosha Maidén pass. It is divided 
into two mahallas or districts, Bun Makahéma and Pet Makahdma, and 
is consequently sometimes called Hardu (“both”) Makahéma, 

In Bun Makahéma, which lies to the east, thero is a masjid and the 
ziérat of Reshi Sahib, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, 
andadim. In Pet Makahdma, situated on the right bank of the Suknaz 
to the west, there are fifty families of zam{ndars, five shal-bafs, four pandits, 
two banias, tvo millas, a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, and a baker. There 
is also a government store-house for grain in this part of the village, and 
the residence of the zilla officer. Makahdéma is the head-quarters of a body 
of about three hundred sepoys, of whom thirty or forty are located in the 
village, and the remainder in the surrounding district, There is much rice 
cultivation about, and both coolies and supplies are obtainable. 


MAKAM—Lat. 94° 8’. Long, 74° 27’. Elev. 
A village situated on the/Jeft bank of the Ningil stream, opposite Bun 
Kountra; it contains the ziérat of Fista Rishi Baba Sahib, and eight or 
ten houses. Radmzén, the zilladar of the Kruhin pargana, resides in this 
village. 
MAKAM—Lat. 84° 19’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev, 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated about 4 miles south of Sopir ; 
it lies at the foot of a table-land just west of the path leading towards 
Kountra. It contains a masjid, and eight families of zamindars, a milla, a 
dim, a carpenter, and a potter. 
The zférat of Water Babé Sahib is situated at the edge of the wadar, 
just above the village. 
Fruit-trees abound in the village, and there is much rice cultivation 
about it. 


MAKAM—Lat. 84° 85’. Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 

The zigrat of Bab& Abdulla, a masjid, and a house, are all clustered to- 
gether on the top of a small hill, some little distance from the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south-west of Lalla, in Lower 
Drawér. 

There are a few fruit-trees in the place, and a solitary chunar, the first 
that is met with by the traveller descending the valley of the Kishan 
Ganga. 
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The revenues from the surrounding fields are devoted to the support of 
the masjid and shrine. 


MAKRI—Lat,. 84° 23’. Long. 73° 8V’, Elev, 
A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path towards Titwal ; it lies on the right 
bank of a torrent, and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars and a Saiad. 
There are some ricesfields about the village, and corn is also cultivated 


MALAN—Lat. 33 17’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev, 
A village in Sirdz, a district of Kishtwér ; it lies on the hill-side between 
the middle and westernmost branches of the Lidar Khol stream, on the 
path from Doda towards the Hinjan Dhar pass into the Peristén valley. 
The village is surrounded by cultivation, and contains five houses in- 
habited by Hindtés. By the side.of.the path, just north of the village, 
there is a daolt of cold, clearwater, shaded-by cedar trees. 


MALIGAM—~Lat. 33° 22’, Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village in the Banihél district, situated on the steep hill-side some dis. 
tance above the right bank of the Sanderi or Pogal stream; it contains 
eight families of Muhammadans, of whom three are Gijars, 

This village lies near the foot of the Nandmarg pass leading into 
Kashmir. The most convenient encamping ground is about 2 miles to the 
east of the village, at the Gujar settlement of Basi or Borson, near the 
commencement of the ascent ;.at this spot. fuel and water are procurable, 
but supplies and coolies must be obtained from the village, or from Peris- 
tan. 


MALIK— 

A people who live in the higher part of the Darhal valley and other parts 
of Kashmir. Itisa Muhammadan title given by Akbar, The mélike were 
appointed by that king to the charge of the passes that Jed into Kashmir, 
Villages were granted to them to be held by the tenure of this service ; 
they were to defend these passes and appear in the field, when required, with 
from a hundred to five hundred men; the charge became hereditary, and 
these méliks of Darhal, as well as those on the other frontiers of Kashmir, 
doubtless represent the original officers of Akbar. Those at Darhal, though 
in some respects resembling the rest of the Chibhilis, still have something 
distinctive in their appearance; for instance, their beards are long and 
waving. They give their daughters in marriage to the Jarals of their neigh- 
bourhood., (Drew.) 


MALIKSERI—Lat, 34° 46’, Long. 74° 11’, Elev. 


A scattered hamlet in Upper Drawér, sitnated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are one or two timber-built houses in the village 
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with pent roofs ; the rest are flat-roofed hats, The inhabitants comprise 
six families of zamindars, a milla, and a carpenter. 
A small! stream from the hills flows down through the village. 


MALIKSHAH ) 1st camp—Lat. 35° 59'3”. Long. Elev. 15,960’, 
oz AKTAGH \ Qnd ,, Lat. 36°0’ 11”. Long. 78° 3%20”.Elev. 15, 330", 
.Acamping ground about 80 miles north of the Karakoram pass, anil on 

the right bank of a tributary of the Ydrkand river. The Karakoram route 
meets that from the Changchenmo valley (vid Karatdch pass) at this camp, 
There are also two routes from here to Yéarkand— 

1,—The winter or Kargia route, which follows the course of the Yaérkand 

river north-west. 

2.-=-The summer route by the Suget pass north, 

The former was, a few years ago, infested by Kanjati robbers between 
this and Kulanuldi. 

Between this and the Suget pass lies an elevated and stony plateau, per- 
fectly desert. 

No wood or grass here. Water also not obtainable from the end of 
October to the end of April, owing to the stream being thickly frozen 
over. (J'rotter—Johnseon— Bellew.) 


MALINGAM—Tat. 34° 32’. Long, 75° 12’. Elev. 
This village, which is called also Malikoi (koi meaning “ ground” in the 
Dard language), is situated on the Malin Nar stream, on the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley. It 
contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 


MALOR—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, almost opposite 
the junction of the Lidar Khol. There are about twelve houses in the 
village, the inhabitants being principally Hinds. 


MALOTI~—Lat. 33° 3’, Long. 73° 40’. Elev. 
A considerable village in Badrawar, situated above the left bank of the 
Bin Kad stream, about 3 miles south-west of Kallain; it contains about 
twenty-four houses; most of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 


MALPURA—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev, 
A village situated on the south-east side of the Uttar pargana. This 
village, with its neighbours, Gainaptra and Krishptira, make up the land 
called Nagar. At one time there was a large town here, which, for some 
reason, has been divided into three villages. (2fontgomerie.) 


MALPURA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 40’, Elev. 
A village in the Poruspir pargana, situated at the edge of the morass 
near the left bank of the Suknag ; it contains eight families of zamindars, 
two shal-bafs, and a dim. 
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MALPURA—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36’. Elev, 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on a sloping spur about a mile 
east of Kag ; it is inhabited by seven families of zamfndars and a pfirzdda: 


MALSHABAGH—Lat, 34° 13’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A village situated at the south-west extremity of the range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, about 7 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Drds road. Below the village the remains of a beach 
may be traced in masses, of shingle on the side of the hill, (Zace.) 


MALWAS—Iat. 338° 9’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, about 8 miles west of Doda; it contains eight houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 


MAMUS—Lat. 84° 38’, Long, 76° 10’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Drds river in Khurmang (Baltistén). 
With Mamusthang it contains twenty-one houses, (dy/mer.) 


MANAS BAL—Lat. 34 15’. hong, 74° 44’, Elev. 

A lake in the valley of Kashmir'situated about 12 miles north-west of 
Srinagar, in the came direction as the Wular lake ; it lies on the north side 
of the Jhelum, with which it is connected by a canal which opens into the 
river, at a small village about a quarter of a mile below Sumbdl. Thig 
canal is about a mile long from its mouth to its junction with the lake; 
it is about 20 yards wida, and varies in depth according to the height 
of the river. About 100 yards from the Jhelum it is crossed by an old 
stone bridge of a single arch, which is 13 feet wide and very convex. 

The Manas Bal lake is oblong in shape, and its direction is almost 
east and west. Its length is 2 miles, and breadth seventenths of a mile. 
It is the deepest of all the Jakes in Kashmfr, being in some parts 
upwards of 40 feet. In Hindd legends it is represented as unfathomable, 
and it is related that one holy man spent several years in making a line 
long enough to reach the bottom, but at length, despairing of success, he 
threw himself into the lake and never rose again. The water, which ig 
clear, soft, and of a deep-green colour, is chiefly derived from internal 
springs ; when the water is low, many of these may be seen around the 
margin of the lake, and some of them are like miniature fountains ejecting 
small columns of sand. Water-plants abound in the shallower parts, 
particularly the white and red lotus, which begin to flower early in July, 
and some of them are exceedingly fine, the leaves being 24 inches in 
diameter, and some of the petioles 12 feet long. The view from the 
entrance of the lake is very beantiful. On the north there is an elevated 
table-land composed chiefly of kankar, and below it, and near the edge of 
the water, is the small village of Manas bal, Above and bevond aye the 
ruins of the Badshéh Bagh, consisting of an old palace which was never 
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finished, and a garden built by the Emperor Jahdogir for his wife, the 
lovely Narmahél; beyond these again is the small village of Bagwanpir, 
whence supplies may be obtained. On the south there is a low range of 
hills extending from the lofty mountains on the north-east; the conical 
peak called the Aha Tung is 6,290 feet high, and is visible from many 
distant parts of the valley. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range and upon the margin of the Jake, 
is the large village of Kandabal, which contains a great many lime-kilns. 
To the east there is a range of very high mountains, which are mostly 
bare and rugged ; at the foot of them, and beyond Kandabal, there is a 
fine cataract formed by the stream called Amrawati, falling over the 
white and steep limestone cliff into the lake below. A few feet from this 
fall, and standing in the water, there is a small Hindu ruin, whose four 
sides are each about 64 feet wide; it bas a pyramidal roof, which is 
about 12 feet above the bed of the lake, and there is an opening at 
the south side, which has the usual trefoil archway. A bank of fossil lime. 
stone commences near it, and is continued along the foot of the mountains 
towards the Wular lake, and above it the limestone strata, which rest against 
the boundary mountain, are raised and twisted into every variety of curve, 
At the east end of the lake there is a fine grove of chunérs, and other 
eligible spots for encamping ; behind the grove there is a stream of very 
cold water, which is conveyed from the Sind river, and near it is an orchard 
belonging to a fakir, which produces most excellent fruit. (Afoorcroft— 
Hiigel —Vigne—-Montgomerie=Hervey—tnce.) 


MANAWAS—Lat. 33° 13’. Long, 75° 30’. Elev. 
A small village in Sirdz, a district of Kishtwar, lying above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream ; it contains) three houses inhabited by Hindds. 


MANCHATTAR—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 73° 58’. Elev, 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on a flat strip of land on the left bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, just above an island in the bed of the river; it con- 
tains two families of pirzédas and one of Gijars. Up the valley of the 
Raowta stream, which flows into the Kishan Ganga, on the north side of 
the village, there is said to be a masjid and a zfdérat, and a shepherds’ path 
leading into Kashmir, 

MAND—Lat. 32° 54’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A small village in Jami; it lics just west of the road between Dansal and 
Krimchi. It contains about twenty mud-built houses, and is surrounded 
with cultivation. 

MANDAL—LTat, 84° 27’. Long. 78° 37’. Flev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 12 
miles north-east of Mozafarabdd; it is situated on the left bank of the 
Pakote stream opposite the village of Draw, on which account it is frequent- 
ly called Mandal-Draw. A Audal bridge crosses the narrow rocky bed of 
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the stream between the two villages. The population of Mandal comprise 
six families of Muhammadan zamindars of the Serari clan, four Kashmiris, 
a carpenter, a washerman, and a weaver. There is abundance of space for 
encamping on the terraced fields which descend from the village to the 
level of the stream, 

The village of Bhinja, in Kéghdn, may, it is said; be reached from Mandal 
in two stages, by a path lying up the valley of the Pakote stream. 


MAN DAL—Lat. 33° 12’, Long. 75° 31’. Elev, 
A sinall village in Kishtwar, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar Khol stream, just north-west of Bagu. 


MANDAL—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 85’, Elev. 
There is only one house in this place, which lies above the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about a mile north-east of Nuraserai, on the path between 
Mozafarabad and 'Titwal. 


MANDARLIK—Lat. 84° 50’. Long. 78° 6, Elev. 13,300, 
A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram, situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, nine marches from Léh. (Drew.) 


MANDI—Lat. 38° 48’, Long, 71° 18’. Elev, 

A very considerable village or small town in a narrow valley enclosed by 
steep and grassy hills of no great elevation, situated in the district of the 
same name, just south of the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams, 
about 12 miles north-east of Punch by a good and level path. The village 
stands for the most part on a level strip of ground on the left bank of the 
river, which is crossed by a kadad bridge at its southern extremity ; on the 
right bank is situated a summer residence of the raja of Pinch, the thana, 
and other government buildings, There are some few trees about the place, 
but no cultivation, the inhabitants being entirely engaged in the trade 
between Punch and Kashmir, principally in ghi, puttis, and blankets, 
which are exchanged for prints, salt, and other commodities. There is here 
a custom-house and establishment, and a garrison of fifteen sepoys. 

There are about eighty houses in all in the village, including fifteen shops 
in the bazdr, one of which is kept by a Hindd. Among the inhabitants are 
two butchers, a dyer, a leather-worker, and a potter, With one or two 
exceptions, the inhabitants belong exclusively to the Shia sect of Muham. 
madans, Coolies may be obtained here, and supplies are plentiful ; in addi- 
tion to the waters of the river there is a spring in the village called the 
Hy] baoli. Space being somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers 
frequently make their camp at the neighbouring village of Rajpir, about a 
mile further up the river, 


MANDIPURA—Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A large village situated on high ground in the centre of the Shéhabad 
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valley, above the left bank of the S{ndyan river opposite Dur or Shahabdd 
from which it is separated by the broad bed of the stream. 


MANDRKARLat. 34° 45’, Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 
A small village in Upper Drawér, containing three houses, situated amidst 
beautiful scenery on therigbt bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it lies on the left 
bank of a small stream, which is crossed by a £adal bridge. 
The fields of this village join those of Dasit to the north-east. 


MANECHUN SUMDO—Lat. 82° 40’. Long. 78° 20'. Elev, 
In the Pankpo valley west of Tsomorari lake. General Strachey in June 1846 
passed two large permanent snow-fields here, in places 4 or 5 feet thick. 
They were 3 or 4 miles apart at an elevation of about 16,000. The 
valley bottom was a mile wide, and exposed to the sun all day, and 2,000 
feet below the snow-line on the neighbouring mountains. (H, Strachey.) 


MANG on MAN—Lat. 38° 50’. Long, 78° 30', Eley. 13,940’, 
A small village of six housés'on the westernishore of the Pangong lake. It 
is a halting-place on the route from Spiti to Changchenmo (vid Pangong 
lake). A small stream enters the lake here, It has its source in a glacier 
in the mountains west of the lake. Pasture and fuel plentiful. A little 
barley is grown here. (Drew—Godwin-Ausien.) 


MANGAL DEV—Lat. 38° 6’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev, 
A small fort near Naoshera, on the summit of a rocky precipitous hill most 
difficult of access—one of the small forts which are numerous in the low 
hills on both sides of the Chenab, erections of the period when each little 
tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defend himself against his 
neighbour, (/rew.) 


MANGANPU RA—Lat, 84° 25’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of 
tae Wular lake ; it lies on the road from Bandapdér to Sopir. (Iuce.) 


MANGANWAR—Lat. 34° 26', Long. 74° 26! Elev. 8,728’. 
A peak in the range between the north-west end of the Zuinagir pargana 
and the Lolab valley. There is grazing ground on the surrounding hills 
for five or six hundred sheep for six months, but more than that number 
go there annually for a shorter period. (Alontgomerie.) + 


MANGAR—Lat. 32° 44’. Long. 75° 52’ Elev. 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
to the north of Aso, above the left bank of the Siowa river. 


MANGIL—Lat. 33° 51’, Long. 75° 35', Elev, 
A village lying at the mouth of a little valley opening into the Maru 
Wardwan, about 8 miles north of Inshin; it is situated on the right 
bank of @ torrent of the same name, which is crossed by a dadal bridge- 
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The houses, five in number, are roughly built of timber, and have pent 
shingle roofs. The road to Inshin lies along the left bank of the, Maru 
Wardwan river; it is quite level, but wet and sloppy when the snows are 
melting. A path follows the course of the Mangil stream leading into the 
Zajnai valley; it is described as being rough and steep, but preferable to 
that from Afith by the Kiizuz stream. 

Sangam, a pasturage in the Zajnai valley, is said to he distant 6 /os 
from Mangil by this path. 


MANGKANG—VFide “ Monxana.” 


MANGLA—Lat. 33° 8', Long. 78° 36. Elev. 
A small fort on the left bank of the river Jhelum in the Mindwar district, of 
the same class as Mangal Dev (q.v.). 


MANGNAR—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev, 
A village in the Haveli pargana, near Pinch ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill above the left bauk of the Saran river, nearly opposite the junction 
of the Bitarh. There are about forty houses in the village, with a mixed 
population of Hinds and Muhammadans. Both rice and dry crops are 
prodneed. 


MANI~ 
Long and thickly built-up stone. heaps or walls, covered with thousands of 
flat stones hearing a holy inscription. Generally found at villages in 
Ladék ; also often found constructed on road-sides, The passer-by always 
keeps the Mani on his right hand, the path dividing, and going on both 
sides of the structure. (Drew.) (See ‘ Lavax—Religion.”) 


MANJOTAH— Lat. 34°25! Long. 73° 44’, Elev. 
A village situated some distance above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
on the path between Kalegran and Bulagran; it lies in a narrow valley 
which is drained by a small stream. The houses, some thirty in number, 
are scattered throughout this valley. The inhabitants are Gajars. 


MANKAM—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, containing seven houses inhabited by Hindts ; it lies 
about 6 miles north-west of Doda, on the path leading up the valley of 
the Lidar Khol, towards the Brari Bal. 


MANKOT—Lat, 33° 38’. Long, 74° 6’. Elev. 
A village and fort in the province of Pinch, sitnated on the right bank of 
the Mandal stream, on the direct path between Pinch and Kotli, 


MANKOT— 
The ovigiual name of Ramkat (y.v.). 
5B7 
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MANSAR—Lat. 32° 42’, Long. 75° 11, Elev, 

A small but very pretty lake in the province of Jam&, situated about 
17 miles east of the city; it lies amid low hills, and is about a mile 
in length, and not quite half a mile in width; it is said to be very deep, 
This lake is considered a very holy place, and Hindts come from afar to pay 
their vows and perform their ablutions in its waters. There is a village of 
the same name a little to the north-west. Mansar is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of Mandsa, the mind-born, and Sarovara, or Sara, a lake, 7.¢., the lake 
produced by the mind or will of Brahmathe creator, (Vigze.) 


MANZAMI-—~Lat. 38° 16’. Long 75° 31’. Elev, 
A village in Kishtwér, situated above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, 
about 7 miles north of Bangd, on the path towards the Brari Bal; itis 
supplied with water from one or two streams which flow down from 
the mountains. The inhabitants number five families of Gdjars, three 
Kashmiris, and a Hindi. ‘The-houses are scattered among the fields, which 
extend for a considerable distance. 
A small temple dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neigh- 
bouring mountain, occupies a prominent position just above the path. 
Below the village the Lidar Khol is crossed by a kadad bridge. 


MAPANUNABAD-—Lat. 84° 46'. Lone. 75° 4’. Elev, 

A government store-house and dak post situated on the right bank of the Biar- 
zil stream, about 19 miles; north-east of the Guirais fort on the high 
road towards Skarda. It is said that foot-passengers and conlies lightly 
laden can reach the Shingo valley from this place by way of the Nagai 
stream, but no regular road exists, This place is enid to derive its name 
from Réja Mapandn of Skardi, whovplanted a village here, which has 
entirely disappeared. 


MAPOTHANG— Fide “ Tuatpat.” 


MARAPI—Lat, 35° 24’, Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistén.) It contains sixty-three 
houses. 4y /mer.) 


MARBAL—~Lat. 83° 80’. Long, 75° 82’, Elev. 11,550’, 
A pass between the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, and the 
province of Kishtwa4r; it is open for about the same time as the Pir Panjal 
pass, and is practicable for horses; hut the last 2 miles on either side are 
rather steep and difficult. The summit of the pass is about 84 miles 
south-east of Islamabdd, and 40 miles north-west of the town of Kisht« 
war, 

When Shéh ShGjah, ex Amir of Kabul, was a fugitive at the court of Raja 
Tej Singh, of Kishtwar, he, with the assistance of the raja, collected 3,000 
or 4,000 men and attempted the invasion of Kashmir; the raja foreed the 
Marbal pass, and penetrated as far as the Tausan bridge, where he attacked 
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the advanced force of the Kashmir army, obtaining some success ; but not- 
withstanding this, on hearing that Azim Khan, the Pathan governor, was 
pushing towards him at the head of his troops, Shih Shajah abandoned 
the enterprise, and beat a hasty retreat, alleging, as the reason for his 
retrograde movement, a fall of snow on the mountains. (Vigne—Hervey.) 


MARCHA—Lat, 35° 0’. Long. 76° 35’, Elev. 8,800’, approx. 
A village of about twenty houses, on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistén). (Ay/mer.) 


MARCHALONG— Vide ‘ Mansatano.” 
MARG—A Kashmiri word signifying a bigh level plain or open valley. 


MARGAN—Lat. 83° 44. Long, 75° 32’. Elev. 11,600’. 
The Margan or Ikpatran pass lies at the northern extremity of the Nowbig 
strath, and is crossed by a path leading into the Maru Wardwan valley. 
The summit is situated about 10. miles north-east of Nowbig, and a like 
distance south-west of Inshin, in Maru Wardwan. The pass, when free from 
snow, may be traversed on horseback for the whole distance, excepting in a 
few difficult places, 

The first part of the ascent from Nowbig is through an alpine forest, 
above which it finally rises ; on the summit the path lies on a flat of 2 or 
3 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in width, covered with 
grass, but above the limit of forest, and bounded on each side by mountain 
peaks regularly disposed, and rising many hundred feet above it. A view 
of the noblest description is obtained from the commencement of the de. 
scent on either side. The lesser hills and spurs from the Panjél are seen as 
mole-hills on the plains of Kashmir; the villages are scarcely distinguish. 
able, and the valley itself, from no point of view, appears more deeply sunk 
in the surrounding mountains; and the Panjdl range, 50 miles distant, 
circling from one side of the horizon to the other, is nowhere seen to ries 
around with more grand and mural effect. On the east side, towards Tibet, 
the prospect is entirely of mountain-tops, rising like the waves of a vast 
ocean without a single object that presents the idea of a level spot of 
ground. 

The two very remarkable peaks of Kan Nin, or Ser and Mer, rise very 
conspicuously above the others in the distance ; they appear to have been ori- 
ginally one and afterwards divided. One is covered with snow; the other 
is dark, being so steep and scarped that the snow will not lie uponit. On 
the other side of the row of peaks that bound the north side of the ascent of 
the pass, there is a fine tank about 100 yards square, fed by a spring 
from which a stream descends towards the Bring river. 

Vigne calls this pass Na-big-nyh, from the valley lying on ita south 
side. (Figne— Hervey.) 
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MARGUND—Lat, 34°15, Long. 74° 58', Elev. 
A small village in the Lar parguna, lying to the north of the path above 
the right bank of the Sind river. (Addgood.) 


MARI NAG—Lat, 34 39’. Long. 74°15’. Elev. of Survey Station 11,828’. 
The name of a point in the ridge to the north-west of the Loléb valley. 
There is a path along the ridge from the direction of the Schart valley ; 
that part lying to the east of the Mari Nag is fair; to the west it becomes 
very bad on aecount of the slate rocks, (Alontgomerie.) 


MARKH A—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev. 
A village ou the right bank of the river of that name, 10 miles above Skew. 
It is passed on the route from Padam to Léh (vid the Riberang pass). 
It belongs to the kardari of Hemis, Ladék. (Mooreroft—Aylmer.) 


MARKHA RIVER or SKEW— 
A tributary of the Zanskar ; rises near the Riberang pass, and flowing north- 
west joins the Zanskér river at. Skew. (Moorcroft.) 


MARKIM—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 76? 50’. Elev. 12,100’. 
A village in the Zanskdér district, lying about 12 miles east of the 
Bard-ar (or Umasi La) pass, and between it and Padam. It is passed on 
the route from Kishtwér to Léh vid Zanskér, and is situated ou the right 
bank of a tributary of the Zanskar river. A fine grassy plain here. 
( Thomson.) 


MARKUNJA—Lat. 35° 25”, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It forms part of what is 
generally known as the village of Shigar. It contains sixty-three houses, 
and ig the residence of the Shigar raja and his family. Chota Markunja 
beyond it contains forty-one houses more. (Ayliner.) 


MAROL—Lat. 34° 45’, Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 
A small village of eight houses, situated on the right bank of the Indus in 
Kburmang (Baltistéu). It is inhabited by Brokpas (q.v.)  (4ydmer.) 


MARPO LA—hat. 34° 31’, Long. 75° 44’, Elev. 
A pass between Dras and the Shingo valley, A road leads vid the Mirpo La, 
the Shingo valley, and the Deosai plains to Skardd. It is said ponies 
can do the journey in summer, but with difficulty, owing to the flooded 
condition of the rivers. (dydmer.) 


MARSALANG or MARCHALONG— 
Lat. 33° 50,' Long. 77° 45". Elev. 12,200’, 
A village on the Ieft bank of the Indus, 22 miles above Léh. A rest- 
house and supply depdt here. Camping ¢round and travellers’ house at 
Atta Bagh, near Atta. The routes from Léh to Kulu and Garo pass through 
this place, the Indus being crossed by bridges at Shushot and Marshalang, 
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There is alsoa temporary wooden bridge, 34 paces long, here, over which 
a road leads to Chimré, where the Changchenmo route is joined. Some 
very substantial-looking houses in the village. Extensive cultivation 
on an alluvial platform on both sides of a deep ravine, through which a 
stream flows from the west into the Indus. The latter in September was 
a vapid stream, varying from 49 to 100 feet in width. 

Considerable plantations of poplar and willow about the village, It 
contains about twenty houses. Roads lead up the left bank of the Indus to 
Upshi, and up the Shang valley and over a pass to Gyd. (Moorcroft— 
Cayley—Thomson—Aylmer.) 


MAR SAR—Lat,. 34° 9’. Long. 75° 9’, Elev. 

A lake situated on the south side of the range of lofty mountains forming 
the watershed between Kashmir and the Sind valley. This sheet of water 
is about a mile long, by half or three quarters of a mile broad, shaped like 
the segment of a circle, the chorderesting at the base of the spur to the 
south. It is covered witha Coating of congealed snow until very late in 
the season. On the south-west side the mountains tower in perpendicular 
shelves of rock from the water’s edge; to the north they are rocky, but 
less precipitous, and to the north-west rounded and of inferior elevation. 

This lake is the source of the Arrah river, which flows from its south- 
east corner, an inconsiderable stream, but soon increases in volume. 

There are two paths from the Tral valley leading to the Mar Sar Jake, 
one by the village of Narastaén, the other by Zostén; the former is to be 
preferred. There is also said to be a good path from the lake to the 
Dachinpara pargana by way of Lidarwat. 


MARSEMIK LA or LANKAR LA— 
Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 78° 40’, Eley. 18,420’. 
Ys crossed between Chagra and Rimdi, on the Changchenmo route, and lies 
about 14 miles east of the western end of the Pangong lake, The 
ascent for 54 miles to Lankar is very slight, then steeper, but not 
difficult to the top of the pass. Gradual descent down valley turing 
due north, which at 34 miles joins a valley from west at Rimdi. 

This pass, though very high, is by no means difficult in summer. It 
is free from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and 
early autumn. Some neighbouring peaks, 500 to 1,000 feet higher than the 
puss, were covered with snow on the 15th July. Kiang, uapoo, ovis ammon, 
and perhaps wild yak, to be found on the hills about here. (Zrotter— 
Thomson.) 

MARTUND—Lat. 838° 45’, Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 5,817’. 
The ruins of the Hindé temple of Martund, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Koru, or the house of the Pandus and Korus, the Cyclops of 
the East, are situated on the highest part of a Aarewd, where it commences 
to rise to its junction with the mountains about 3 miles east of Islam- 
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abaéd. Occupying undoubtedly the finest position in Kashmfr, this noble ruin 
is the most striking in size and situation of all the existing remains of 
Kashmir ‘grandeur. The temple itself is not now more than 40 feet in 
height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over the fluted pillars 
of the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance. There 
are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain 
speculations have been hazarded regarding the date of the erection of this 
temple, and the worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually called 
the “house of the Pandus” by the Brahmins, and by the people “ Mar- 
tund” or the sun, to which the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple, the wonder of Kashmir, is a disputed point of 
chronology; but the period of its foundation cau be determined within 
the limits of one century, or between A.D. 370 and 500, 


MARU or PETGAM—Iat. $8° 40’, Long. 75° 46’. Elev. 
This village is situated towards the south end of the Maru Wardwén 
valley, in a comparatively open country; it is composed of a few log-huts 
inhabited by peasants, who gain a living by farming and tending cattle. 
Maru contains a custom-house. From this village there is a path to 
Stird and Zanskér, through the defile to the eastward, which is traversed 
by the Farriabadi stream. 
Vigne was informed that by following this road he would arrive at a 
hot sulphureous spring on the second day’s journey. (Vzgne.) 


MARU WARDWAN— 

The name of a long and natrow valley lying to the south-east of Kash- 
mfr, from which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains; its direction 
is nearly north and south, its length being about 40 miles, and its average 
breadth not more than o quarter of a mile; that part lying between Maru 
and Wardwén being merely a narrow defile, whose sides are very steep 
and covered with a jungle, chiefly of fir trees. It is bounded by high 
and rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the sun from its 
lower portions. 

The river which intersects it is a considerable stream which swells to a 
mighty torrent during the melting of the snows. It rises at the northern 
extremity of the valley, on the borders of Sard, and flows south untal it 
juins the Chandra Bhiéga just above Kishtwér, receiving in its course 
several tributaries from the numerous miuor valleys which open on each 
side of it. 

The upper portion of the valley is called Wardwan, and the lower Maru, 
The village of Inshin, in’ the middle of the valley, ia distant about 84 
miles north of Kishtwar; aud thence to Stra, by the Bhot Khol pass, 
ig about 76 miles, or five marches. There are various paths communicating 
between the Maru Wardwan valley aud Kashmir; the principal are those 
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lying over the Margan and Hokesar passes; by the former Islamabéd is 
distant 67 miles from Inshin, and by the latter 51 miles from Maru or 
Petgam. 

The Maru Wardwau valley contains several thinly-populated villages; 
the houses, which are double-storied, are roughly built of timber, and 
have pent roofe. It forms a portion of the Udampur district. 

Very little difference is observable in the dress and appearance of the in. 
habitants of this valley and of those of Kashmfr, but they scem to share 
some of the prejudices of the Tibeténs, as Vine relates that be was told 
that after a death among the inhabitants of the Maru Wardwan valley, 
none of the deceneed’s relatives will touch milk until the arrival of a parti- 
cular day. All the natives of the valley are, with scarcely an exception, 
Mubammadans. The climate is very rigorous, and rain or snow falls 
throughout the greater part of the year; the stony fields produce but one 
harvest in the twelve months, and that is limited to a scanty crop of 
triimba and grikmak, and for five-months of the year the inhabitants are 
absolute prisoners to their houses, the snow lying 10 and 15 feet deep, 
entirely blocking up the lower stories of the habitatione. Pollard trees, 
which elsewhere furnish abundaut supplies of fodder for the cattle during 
the winter mouths, are very scarea, and such trees aa do grow are small and 
stunted. Despite these disadvantages a considerable number of ponies are 
bred in the valley, aud taken to Sara, where they find ready sale or barter, 
A good pony, between three and five years old, fetches, it is said, about R&O 
(British currency). Tbe vendor prefers\to be paid in cash, but has fre- 
quently to be contented with tea; in this case he receives a démd (a weight 
equal to three seers) of tea, which is valued at R17; on this he is required 
to pay an import duty of R2 at the customs post at Suiknis, at the north 
end of the valley. If fortunate, be disposes of his tea to an itinerant 
merchant in the valley, otherwise he must continue his journey to Islama- 
Lad or Srinagar before he can sell it for the R20 it is supposed to be 
worth in Kashmir; in either case, when the labour and risk are considered, 
it is apparent that the transaction brings little or no profit. 

The geoloyical formation of the Maru Wardwén valley is gneiss; mica 
slate, and a silicious grit. 

Tbe Maru Wardwan valley is mentioned by Abul Faz} in the Ayin- 
Akhberi as the Murwar Dhun. 


MARWAR— 

A river which rises on the east side of the Tatmari Gali, on the range of 
hills lying between the Karnao valley and Kashmir; it flows in an easterly 
direction through the parganas of Hamal aod Machipdra, joining the 
Pobru, lut. 34° 22’, long. 74° 25’, about 8 miles north-west of Sopdr. 
Balaogaud is the ordinary point to which large boats can ascend the stream ; 
but when the river is full, or after much rain, they go as far as Pohru. 
( Montgomerie.) 
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MASHERBRUM—Lat. 35° 89". Long. 76° 23’, Elev, 25,627’. 
A mountain io Baltistén, It also gives name to a glacier which runs down 
from it to the Hushé river. 


MASHO of MATHO—Lat. 34° 0’. Long. 77° 42’, Elev. 
A village eaid to contuin one hundred houses, in the kardari of Hemis 
(Ladak). It lies near the top of a sloping alluvial fan 8 miles to the loft 
of the left bank of the Indus, just above Shushot. Part of the village 
forms a jagir belonging to the family of the ez gyalpo of Ladék. (Radia 
Kishen—Aylmer.) 

MASPU RA—Tat. 33° 46’, Long. 74° 49", Eley. 
A village situated in a valley amid the hills, about 5 miles north-west 
of Shupion, on the path towards Chrér, 


MASSABOWAN—Lat. 34° 27', Long. 74° 19’, Elev. 

A emall village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. In the 
maharfja’s records it is noted ag forming part of Jagerpur, which adjoins 
it. (Montgomerie.) 

MATAYAN or MATEN—Lat. 34°25’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 10,700’. 
The first village on the Ladék side of the Zoji La, 16 miles from Bal- 
tal and 15 miles from Drés. It is situated on the right bank of tho Gum- 
bar, a tributary of the Dras river, and at the base of a very steep» mountain, 
which rises in precipices several thousand feet above the village. The camp- 
ing ground is 2 miles above, and opposite the village. No trees here 
but a good deul of cultivation, ebiefly barley. Wild rhubarb and onions 
found near here, both very good eating. There is a very miserable rest. 
house here, and water and supplies can generally be obtained in small 
quantity. (Bellew—Drew—Johnson— Ramsay.) 


MATELLI—lLat. 88° 36’. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A village in the Kotli district, situated above the left bank of the Punch 
Téi, about 8 miles north of Kotli, just above the path to Pinch, It 
contains about twenty-five houses, and is inhabited by Muhammadans, 


MATSIL—Lat. 34° 40’, Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A village lyiag in the mountainous district between the north end of the 
Kashmir valley and the Kishan Ganga; it is situated in a narrow valley at 
the confluence of the Didi stream, which flows from the east, with the 
Poshwarru from the south-east. The united watera form the Matsil, a 
considerable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48’, 
long. 74° 27'. As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the banks of this stream 
are said to become very precipitous and cannot be traversed. The village 
of Matsil was founded some years ago by the present lambardar, who mi- 
grated from the village of Satti in Gtirais. The population now numbers 
eight families of Muhammadan zamindare, four fakira, two pirzédas, a 
shepherd, and a barber. Most of the houses are built in a line on the right 
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bank of the Didi stream, which is shallow and fordable, and is also crossed 
by a dadal bridge. ‘To the south of the village, the mountains are clothed 
with forest ; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there 
a few pine trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a some- 
what spacious marg or plain watered by the Poshwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which 
during summer is visited by large numbers of Gujars and shepherda, The 
lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by numerous well-watered valleys 
affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill-topa the shepherds 
find ample graziog grounds for their flocke ofsheep. The summer popula- 
tion of this district comes mostly from the Loléb valley, to which there is 
an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies oa the Schért stream, 
about 15 miles south-west of Matsil. There is said to be a more direct 
path to a village called Korbama, but it is described as being very rough. 

Matsil, in the Dérd language, means “a fish,’”’ and the name is said to 
have been given to the district on account of the abundance of fish that 
used to be found in its streame before the valleys became ao much frequented. 

In bye-gone times the Matail distritt suffered from frequent incursions 
of the Chilisfs, for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited ; 
it now forms part of Girais, Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended 
upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does exist lies to the east 
of the village, above the right bank of Didi stream. When the crops are 
in the ground, it is difficult to find 4 vacant space for encamping ; a Darrow 
strip of ground by the bank of the Dadi stream is the most eligible situa- 
tion. 


MATTAN— 
A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of the Miréj division; it comprises the 
district lying to the north and east of Islamabad. The taheil station is at 
the village of Mattan or Bawan. 


MAZADI— 
A small clear stream, which, flowing from the south-west, joins the Nakpo- 
chu (blackwater) above Sankho, It was forded with difficulty on the 80th 
June by Moorcroft. (Aooreroft.) 


MAZAKOI—Lat. 84° 84’. Long. 75° 8’, Elev, 
A village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses, situated on a blufg 
above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. There ia a rope suspension 
bridge across the river between Mazakoi and the village of J urnial, to the 
north-west. 


MAZENO PASS-~Lat. Long, Elev. 18,500’, approx, 
A pase between Astor and Bunar (Childs), at the head of the Rupal valley. 
It is said that it opens in June, but on emergency can be crossed in May, 
It is quite impassable for ponies, and difficult for men on foot, steps having 
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to be cut in the ice in order to ascend. In former times it was used by 
Childsf raiders. 

From the now unishabited village of Rup4l, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, 
the route first lies over an ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this the 
track lies sometimes over and sometimes on one aide of a glacier for about 
12 miles, when the summit of the Mazeno pass isreached. Tosho, another 
pass, lies 2 miles to the west, and these two routes to Bunér join a few 
miles down the Diamirai valley, which leads into the Bunar valley. Being 
very difficult, the Mazeno pass is but little used. (Tanner—AAhmad Ali 
Khdn—Ayi mer.) 

MECHI-HOI—Lat. 84° 25’, Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 10,850. 
A postal hut near the Zoji La under a glacier known as the Mcchi-hoi 
glacier. ( Drew.) 

MEGH— 

A low caste of Dogr&s, descendants of the earlier pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of the hills who became enslaved on the occupation of the country by 
the Hindis, They are the scavengers of the towns and villages. Of Dims 
aud Meghs there are a large number in Jam, and they are scattered also 
over all the country inbabited by the Dogrés. They are employed in the 
game way as the Dime (¢.v.). 

The Meghs hold a position, as regards the Dims, somewhat like that 
of the Brahmins among the Hindis; they are not only counted by them 
as higher, but are looked up to with some apecial respect. (Drew.) 

MEIRA~=-Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 73° 39". Elev. 

A small village in the Chikar district, lying 13 miles north-east of the 
Kohéla bridge, on the old road-from Mari towards Baramila ; it is prettily 
situated on rising ground surrounded by cultivated fields, which are arranged 
in terraces. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow in the village, and supplies are procur- 
able. (Allgood-—Kntght—Ince.) 

MENDI—Another name for Rondi in Baltistéa. 

MENDOLA orn MUNDOL—Lat. 338° 41’, Long. 74°, — Elev. 

A village in Pinch, which gives its name to a pargana; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Panch Tdi river, about 13 miles south-west of 
Pénch. It hasa mixed population of Hindds and Muhammadans, inhabit- 
ing about one hundred houses, which are scattered for a long distance by 
the bank of the river. Towards the southern end of the village the river is 
crossed by a ferry. 

The interesting ruin of a Hindd temple, situated on the bank of the river, 
nearly opposite the ferry, is called in the neighbourhood Debra; it is of 
similar construction to the rnined temples in the valley of Kashmir. 

MEN DOLA—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 74° 1, Elev. 

A village in Pinch, in (he Haveli pargana, situated on the slopes of the 
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hill above the left hank of the Panch Té6i. It numbers about thirty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 


MERA—Lat. 84° 20’, Long. 78° 33’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, afew miles south-east 
of Mozafarabad, on the road to Baramila; it is remarkable only for its huge 
cypress trees and its acacias. (L/iige/.) 


MERABAGH—Lat. 82° 57’. Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 
An extensive garden with a Hindi temple and a baoli, situated about 2 
miles south-west of Krimchi, by the side of the path towards Dausal. 


MERAGUND—Lat, 34° 8’, Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sukndg, to the south of the road 
between Srinagar and Patan. The stream may be forded when the waters 
are low, The Muragiind contains a masjid and twenty-five houses ; all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Shia sect. Rice is extensively culti- 
vated about the village. 


MERARA—Lat. 383° 2’, Long. 75°. 42’. Elev. 
Merdra is considered to form part of Ronda, situated on the hill-side 
above it; it lies on the right bank of the Neri river, about 6 miles north- 
west of Badrawd4r. There are ten houses! in the two villages, of which 
Meréra contains but one ; all the inbabitants are Hindts. 


METMU-~Lat, 88° 44’, Long. 75° 23/, Elev. 
A small village in the Kuthdér pargana, containing three houses inha- 
bited by zamindars; it is situated on the streams flowing from the Sao- 
gam valley. 


METS1J—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A hill iu the range between the Kuthér and Kaurpara parganas ; it is 
crossed by an excellent road between the villages of Gowran and Brar 
which is practicable for horsemen and Jaden cattle; neither the ascent nor 
descent is described as being at all steep, From Gowran the path lies by 
the Gujar village of Val and Papaharan; it then crosses the Shéhkdal 
canal by a kdnad bridge to the village of Brar; the whole distance is said 
to be 5 kos. 

MIAN— 
All Dogrés belonging to the family of the mahardja are called “ Midns.” 
They follow no trade, nor will they turn their hands to agriculture, 
For a Mian to turn his hand to the plough would be a disgrace. 
Most of them have a bit of Jand, either free, or nearly free, of land 
tax, which they get others to cultivate on terms of a division of the 
produce, Their dwellings are generally isolated, either at the edge of, or 
within, the .vrest or waste; they are so placed for the sake of hunting, 
which is their natural and favourite pursuit. But their profession, that to 
which they all look for a livelihood, is, as they say, “ service ;” by this they 
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mean the service of their chief or of some other ruler, either military 
service, or for attendance not involving menial labour, or anything that can 
be called labour. They make good soldiers: they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to be brave. The 
sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in the use of it, 
while those of them who bave had the practice of sport are good shots with 
a matchlock. In the art of leading, the Mféns fail. They have seldom 
those qualities which are necessary for the making of a good superior 
officer. Warmth of temper, quickness of action, and absence of tact 
rather than steadfastness and power of combination and of conciliation, 
are their characteristics. At the present time some few families of Mins 
begin to take to the plough, but not many, for the old system is recog- 
nised by the mabardja, and so far encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, s M{én is most likely to get advancement in the government 
service. Til] of late years it was an almost universal custom amongat the 
Miéus to destroy every female infant, born to them. Not until the Bri- 
tish occupation of the Punjab did female infanticide begin to cease. A 
necessary sequence was that the men of that.caste had to take a wife from 
some other caste. Thus arose the custom tf Midns intermarrying with 
the castes below them, generelly with working Rajpits and Thakure, A 
result of thie muet be that Mién blood ia kept less pure, and their race less 
isolated, than is the case with the castes below. It is probable that the 
Miéne, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing in of fresh 
blood. When the girl is brought home to the house of the Mian asa bride 
—a bride may be from six to eight years old—she never again enters her 
former home ; this regulation of the Mfdns was evidently made in order 
that os little intercourse as possible should be kept up with the family 
with whom they had been obliged, soto say, to become connected. (Urew.) 


MINAWAR— 
A district of the Jamu province, skirting the plains and lying between 
the Chenéb and Jhelum rivers. Its chief towne are Minéwar, Bhimbar, and 
Mirptr. It has a population of 193,004, of whom 82,294 are Hindis, 
102,890 Muhammadaus, and 7,816 belong to various other casts. (Drew.) 


MINAWAR.—Luat. 32° 47’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev, 
A town in the district of the same name, lying about 14 mile from 
the right bank of the Tawi river. (N.8.—This Tawi river is the one 
which flows through R4javri and Naoshera.) 


MINA WAR—Lat. 35° 49’, Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 5,050’. 
A prosperous village of thirty houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit 
plain, and about 8 miles from that place. It stands ou the left bank 
of a stream, which flowe north to the Gilgit river a mile or ao distant. 
Fruit-trees abundant. Abundant space for encamping and good water 
(Barrow.} 
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MINGRAM—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 78° 39’. Eley. 
A large village situated in a valley some distance above the right bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about a mile east of Palla, 


The village extends for a considerable distance along the path, and is 
well supplied with water from a stream ; the principal houses are clustered 
in a line on the east side of the valley. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 
and there are many shady trees about the place; atthe Mingram-ka-takia, 
by the banks of the stream at the north end of the village, there is a grove 
of fruit-trees, and a single chunér. 

Mingram contains a masjid, and about forty-two houses, which are 
mostly inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Serari clan; thez are 
also six families of weavers, a potter, and two oil-sellers. 


MIR—Lat. 33° 4. Long. 75° 10', Elev. . 
A village in the Jami district, which forms the stage between Krim- - 
chi and Landra, on the high-road between Jami and Kashmir; it consista 
of a few houses, which are widely scattered on the hill-side. Good water is 
procurable from a small torrent, but it is doubtful whether either coolies or 
supplies are to be obtained without previous arrangement. There is a 
small enclosure by theside of the path for the accommodation of the maha- 
réja and his family when travelling, 


MIR—Lat. 33° 54’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village situated about 2) miles south of Trél, on the path towards 
Stirsd ; it is divided into Bun Mir and Pet Mir, and contains in its upper 
and lower divisions about sixteen houses. 
The zférat of Khwéja Abdul Rahim, on the high land to the east of the 
village, forms a conspicuous object in’ the landscape. 


MIRAJ on MIRAZ— 
The name of one of the two great divisions of Kashmir ; it comprises three 
zillas, which are partitioned into twenty-five parganas, viz. -— 











Pargona, Tahafl station or chief place, 





Zilla Anatndg. 


. Anatnag F . . Islamab&d. 


1 . 

2. Shthabdd ‘ . 7 « . Duru or Dér. 
3. Diosur . . 2 . ‘ . Kulgdm. 

4. Bring . . * . : - Hokra. 

5. Kuthdr . ° : ‘ e - Acbibal. 

6. Mattan . : . ’ ‘ ‘ Mattan. 

7, Khourpara. . . : . Sir. 

8. Dachinpara . . . . ‘ Kanelwan. 
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Ee ne 


Pargana, 


Zilla 


% Baté . . 
10. Supersumun . 


V1. Ardwio . 
12, Sbowra . . 
13. Zainpir . 
14. Shukra . 

165. Chrét 


16. Saremozebuala . 


Zilla Shahir-i-Khds. 


17, Waillar . 

18, Bibu 

19. Yech 

20, Nagdém . 

21, Phak =. ‘ 
22. Khod Khist . 
23. Ateun . . 
24. Bulda 


25, Arway . 


Shupion. 


“+ © we 





Tahsil ctatlon or ohlef place. 


Shupion. 

Sbupion (not in the pargana, but the 
tahail station). 

Mobunptra. 

Littar. 

Safanagar. 

Aribel. 

Méran. 

Bij Behdra. 


Trdl, 

Pampdr. 

Kral ptira. 

Kusba Nagém. 

Bataptira. 

Khéds Shahir. 

BagwAnpdra. 

These are very emall parganas and have 
no tahsfl stations, being close to Sri- 
nagar. 





It has been conjectured that, Miréj ie derived from Maya Réj, the 
territory of Maya or Lakehmi, the motber of Kama, the god of Jove, and 


the wife of Vishnu, 


MIRAK—Lat, 33° 40’. 
A straggling village on the westero shore of the Pangong lake, 7 miles 


from Mang and 8 miles from Karkpet. 


ing. (Drew—Reynolds.) 


MIREG—Lat, 83° 55’. 
A village in tha Maru Wardwén valley, situated on the left bank of the 


river, about 2 miles north of Basman. 


(Elmstie.) 
Long. 78° 30’. Elev. about 14,000’, 


Wood abundant and good graz- 


Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 


It is said to contain about twenty 


houses ; among the inhabitants are a milla and a blacksmith. This village 
is now noted for the very excellent potatoes it produces, which are sold at 
the rate of six seers for a rupee. They nre said to have been introduced 
two or three years ago, a traveller making the villagers a present of two or 
three, and instructing them in their cultivation. 


MIRKANIA—Lat. 


34° 25’, 


Long. 73° 82’. Elev. 


There is only one house in this place, situated in a narrow gorge drained by 
a small torrent, about 4 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path 


towards Titwal. 
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MIR MALIK DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it draing at 
Ratti. It contains two villages, namely, Mir Malik (about ten or twelve 
houses) and Batwashi (three or four houses). The population is not over 
a hundred souls. The inhabitants are Dards of the Bota stock, and practi- 
cally identical with those of the Kamri Dara (¢.9.). Up this valley there is a 
good deal of pine wood and cultivation; at its head there are two passes 
Jeading into the Kel valley ; that through the Sakmal ravine is much the 
easier, 

In this valley there are said to be twenty-eight houses, fifty head of 
cattle and six hundred sheep and goats, (Aimad Alt Kkdn—Barrow— 
Ward— Aylmer.) 

MIRPA TSO—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 78° 35', Elev. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of Shushal, on the western route from 
that place to Nima Mad (on the Indus), and at the foot of the Shishal pass. 
here is a fresh -water Jake here, a short distance from which fuel is to be 
found. No provisions; four.days’ supply.should be taken in at Shishal. 
Two miles south of the Jake, between it- and Yahle, the Thato-La (or 
Nurpa) is crossed, The water of the lake ig undrinkuble, There isa good 
spring on the western side.’ (Reynolds Maurice.) 

MIRPUR—Lat, 33° 11. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 1,236’, 
A town of considerable importance in Naoshera; it lies on the left bank 
of a broad watercourse in an arid plain, which is everywhere inter. 
sected with deep ravines and water-channels. As there are numerous wells 
in the town itself and in the immediate vicinity, the green fielda and trees 
by which they are surrounded form a pleasing contrast to the parched 
appearance of the neighbourhood, 

Mirpdr is distant about 22 miles north of the cantonment of Jhelum, 
10 miles south of Chaomuk, and about 39 miles south of Kotli by the 
direct path, and 46 miles by way of Sensar; the latter part of the direct 
route is very rough and unfit for laden cattle. 

The town stretches from east to west, occupying the high ground 
between the bed of the stream which flows by the north and a smaller 
watercourse which lies along its south face ; both these channels are usually 
dry, except during the rainy season. The streets are comparatively wide ; 
those, however, leading down to the bed of the stream to the north are very 
steep, some being paved with stone steps. The houses are well built, and, 
with few exceptions, are of brick, plastered. 

There is a tahsil and a kotwdli, also a baradéri. This latter building is 
situated just outside the town to the east, and has a tank and some few 
trees near it; it is usually occupied as a government office, but may be 
made use of by travellers on application to the proper authorities. To the 
south of the town is a fort; it does not appear to be of any strength, and 
is now appropriated as a debtors’ prison. 

There are numerous Hindi temples in the town, of which the most 
famous is called the Roganat Sami; it was built by order of the mahardja, 
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and is situated on the bank of the river-bed to the north of the towns 
there are also ten masjids and five zidrats, There are said to be 2,000 Hindés 
in Mirpdr, including a few Sikhs, who have a temple near the baradéri, 
and 600 Muhammadans, including 200 Kashmiris. In the Hindd portion 
of the town there are three hundred shops, twenty-five goldsmiths, twelve 
washermen, twelve barbers, twelve potters, ten carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
a mabdjan, and a Brahmin. In the Muhammadan portion, ten goldsmiths, 
ten carpenters, thirteen blacksmiths, thirty coolies and twenty-five horse and 
cattle-keepers, twelve washermen, ten dyers, ten butchers, fifteen sweepers, 
twenty-five potters, thirty-five chokidars, one tinman, and six musicians. 
Among the principal inhabitants is Sardar Uttar Singh, a pensioner of the 
British government. The town is supplied with water from five tanks and 
thirty wells; there is also a small spring called the Bugutwala baoli. 
Though not noted for its manufactures, Mirptr carries on a considerable 
trade between the Panjéb and neighbouring bills. From its elevation and 
position the climate must assimilate to that of the Panjab. 

The surrounding country, is bare and sparsely cultivated, the ground 
sloping up gradually to both north and.south; on the north side of the 
town, on the other bank of the watercourse, are numerous wells surround- 
ed' by gardens and fields, whose cultivation gives employment to some two 
hundred gardeners, who are stated to live for the most part in Mirpir. 


MIRPUR—Lat, 34° 27’, Long, 73° 52’. Eley. 

A village in the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it is situated on the left 
bank of the river, almost opposite to, but alittle north of, Baran, and is sepa- 
rated from the village of Purni to the south by a small stream called the 
Narhaji; 2 path leading across the mountains to the Karvao fort lies up 
the bed of this stream. Below the village are the remains of a bridge 
across the Kishan Ganga, which has been carried away. <A few pine trees 
are scattered about; both rice and dry crops are grown, the fields being 
disposed in two ledges above the river-bank. There are about twenty 
houses in the village, including a Giéjar,a blacksmith, three of the Bolloch 
caste, and fifteen of the Kuki caste of Hazéva descent. There is a masjid 
in the village, and the takia of Kalandar Shah, 


M'"RU—Lat. 38° 45'. Long. 77° 45’, Elev. 
A village of seven or eight houses on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, 
passed between Gya and Upshi, on the route from Kulu to Léh. The 
valley here is well cultivated. Camp in a plantation of poplars. 

Below here the Gya ravine is very narrow, and the stream is crossed 
four times on small wooden bridges of romgh planks, The road. has been 
much improved of late years, 

After heavy rain the stream gets rapidly in flood and the bridges are 
often carried away, and the road rendered impassable till the water sub- 
sides. The fords are deep and dangerous after rain, or when much snow is 
melting. 
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During the summer months the main road from Léh to Gya goes by 
the “Shang” valley, and then over the high ridge dividing the Shang 
from the Gya ravine. (Manifold—Thomson—Cuyley—Aylmer.) 


MISHWAR—hat, 33° 46’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A small village lying in a little valley amid low hills on the north side of 
the path between Shupiou and Chrér. There is much cultivation about the 
village. 


MOGAL MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 42’. Long. 75° 42, Eley. 
A small village situated about 16 miles north-west of Kishtwdér on the 
road towards Kashmir by the Marba] pass. It consists of a few houses 
lying on a plain less than 100 yards long, above the left bank of the 
stream. The neighbourhood of this village is sparsely populated and 
cultivated, and few supplies are procurable. (Al/good—ZHervey.) 


MOGALPUR—Lat, 34° 8'. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a little valley on the south. 
east side of tho Haistlak wudar; or table-land, on the left bank of the bed 
ofa torrent which dries in summer. There are two divisions in the village, 
which contains altogether cight houses inhabited by zamfudars ; there ia 
also a masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Kamal Sahib. The village is supplied 
with water from a spring. Dry crops are cultivated on the table-land 
above the village, and rice in the plains below. 


MOGALPUR—~Lat. 34° 31’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 
This village, which is sometimes called Dragmula, is situated in the Uttar 
pargana, just south of the junction of the Kamil and Labwal rivers, The 
distance from Mogalpir to Lalptr, in the Lolab valley, is two marches, 
thongh on an emergency it may be made in oue. (Montgomerie.) 


MOHU on MOWA—Lat. 83° 29", Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 10,790’, 

The name of a pags over the Panjal range, between the south end of the 
valley of Kashmir and the Banibél district. It is used only by coolies, 
as the Banihal pass being so close and easier, all laden ponies go by that 
route; but ponies can, and in a few instances do, traverse this pass, 
There ia a road which branches off from the village of Mohu, on the south 
side of the pase; it crosses the Danik Marg range, and, passing through 
the village of Krowa, joins the Banihal road a little above the village of 
Deogol. (Montgomerie.) 


MOTUNPU R—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 31', Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on the rigbt bank of the bed of 
a stream which almost dries in summer. It includes Baba Kbipira, which 
lies close 1o it, and contains the ziérats of Saiad Hashim and Abdul Hasan, 
a masjid, and about eleven houses inhabited by zam{ndars. There is a 
small garden in the village, and much rice cultivation around it. 
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MOHUNPORA—Lat. 83° 41, Long. 75° 1}. Elev. 
A village ia the Ardwin pargana, of which it is the tabsil station. 
MOLAI— 


A Mubammadan sect amongst the D4rds, correspouding very nearly with 
the Nir Bakeh (¢.v.) in Baltistan. 

The uame must have its origin from the Arabic Maula, God; they thus 
calling themselves the “Godly.” In matters of prayer and fasting they 
follow the Sun{ ways, but in creed are Shfag, and, like them tvo, will drink 
wine, (Drew.) 


MONATYAN—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
This village is said to contain about seven houses, It is situated in the 
Drawér district, a few miles south-east of Karen, on the path towards the 
Kashmir valley. 

MONDA~—Lat. 32° 57’, Long. 75° 46’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Nerd river, at the confluence 
of the Halini stream, a few milea-south of Badrawér. It contains six- 
teen houses, of which twelve are inhabited by Hindds and four by Muham- 
madans. The village stands ou high ground ; below it the Haldni stream is 
erossed by a Aadal bridge. From the neighbourhood of this village a 
chaanel conveya water into the town of Badrawér. 


MON DOL—Lat. 33° 9’, Long, 75° 32’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhfga, just west 
of the junction of the Lidar Kho], It contains about ten houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

MONGRAN—Lat. 36° 40’. Long. 75° 53’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Bralduyriver (Baltistén). It containa nine 
houses, (4ylmer.) 

MONKANG or MANGKANG, on CHIBRA MANGKANG— 

Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 79° 3’, Elev. 

A camping ground, 19 miles north of Hanolé, at some distance from the 
right bank of the Hanlé river. It is also called Chibra Mangkang- 
The Indus is about 20 miles north from here. (Montgomerie.) 


MONKANG on MANKANG—Lat. 35° 53’, Long. 79° 6’. ~—_ Elev. 
A camping ground on the Jeft bank of the Hanlé river, about half-way 
between Hanlé and the Indus. (Cunningham.) 


MONKANG PLAIN— 
Extends from Hanlé north-west for about 80 miles along the course of 
the Hanlé river. It is covered pretty thickly with dama or Tibetan furze, 
which grows here to the unusual height of 8 and even 5 feet. On 
the west is a low range of hills, on the enst a very lofty range separating 
the Hanlé valley from the Indus. (Cunninghan—Thomaon.) 
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MONTIGUND—Lat. 83° 84’, Long, 75° 14. Eley. 
A small village in the Shahabdéd valley, lying in a hollow shaded by 
clumps of trees. It is situated about 2 miles west of Dur or Shahabad. 


MORADPUR—Lat. 38° 20’. Long. 74° 22’, Elev. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, on the right bank of the Tawi, 
about 5 miles south of Rajaori. It was one of the resting-places on the 
ancient road by which the emperors of Delhi went from Lahore to Kashmir, 
and under the Mogul rule was a place of some note, but the sardi is now 
a very uupicturesque ruin; its narrow rooms are converted into stables, 
and a fine clump of trees is all that remains of the garden. (Hiéigel.) 


MORECHU or MORTSO—Lat. 38°15’, Long. 77° 50’. Elev, 
A camping ground in the Kiang plain, passed between Sumkiel and Ruk- 
chen, on the route from Kulu to Léh. A small pond of fresh but bad water 
here, but in summer it often dries up. Owing to this searcity of water on 
the Kiang plain, the route by the Zara valley is .ften taken instead. (Cun- 
ningham.) 


MORSE KHOL— 
The name of a stream which flows into the Maru Wardwan river, Jat, 
34° 1’, long. 75° 43’, near the north-east extremity of the valley. The 
path from Maru Wardw4n to Sara by the Kwaj Kar Pansél lies up the bed 
of this stream. 


MOZAFARABAD—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 78° 31’, Elev. 2,470’. 
An important town, lying about 42 miles north-east. of Abbottabad, and 
114 miles north-west of Srinagar, by way of Baramila; Kashmir may also 
be reached by paths traversing the Karnao valley. The town is situated 
in an open valley at the end of the range of mountains forming the water. 
shed between the Kishan Ganga and) Jhelum, on the left bank of the 
former river, and about 14 miles north of their junction. 

The mountains, which are almost bare of trees, descend into the river 
in a succession of sloping plateaus ; the town stands on the second of these 
slopes, about 200 feet above the level of the river, towards the southern 
end of a tongue of land formed by a lap of the stream. 

At Mozafarabéd the waters of the Kishan Ganga have lost something 
of the murky hue peculiar to them, but they are still far from clear. 

The river is about 60 yards wide; the banks are steep and rocky, and 
strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are 
accustomed to cross on masaks at the bend of the river to the south of the 
town, 

There was formerly, at the narrowest point, a wooden bridge, which 
was torn away in a moment by a heavy flood which occurred in A.D, 1823, 
while Hari Singh, Nalwa, was endeavouring to get possession of the town 
for Ranjit Singh. This bridge was a subject of much interest in the war 
of 1803, between Muktydr-tid-Daula and Abdulla Khan. It has not 
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heen rebuilt, but its place is supplied by a rope suspension bridge of the 
jhula kind, which is situated to the north of the town, about half a mile 
above the fort. At this spot, where the water is smooth and the current 
comparatively moderate, a ferry-boat plies, except during the months of 
January and February, when the boatmen state that the river falls so low 
that the passage is interrupted. ; 

Baron Hiigel mentions a second ferry as crossing the river below the 
town, exactly opposite the kal’a, where the country is rather flat, but adds 
that it is seldom used. 

At the ferry and bridge a small toll is levied ; the charge varies from an 
anna downwards, according to the presumed means of the traveller. 

A new bridge (suspension) has been erected about a mile below the town, 
It is practicable for laden animals. 

Mozafarabéd contains a théna and is the head-quarters of the zillah of 
the same name. ‘The residence ofthe hakim or governor is situated on 
the south side of the town, which extends in a northerly direction, and 
consists for the most part of a long street of shops. It is now in tele- 
graphic communication with Srinagar i@ Domel. 

The houses are nearly all: single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs, 
most of the streets are paved with smooth round stones. But little atten- 
tion is paid to sanitation, though the supply of water is plentiful and good, 
as, not to mention the cold but aomewhat discoloured waters of the Kishan 
Ganga, clear streams flow down from the hills on both the north and south 
sides of the town, and on the banks of the latter stream below the town 
there are a cluster of springs, besides one which rises by the edge of the 
river just under the baradari. This building, which is double-storied, cone 
taining five rooms, is pleasantly situated) in a small enclosure, about a 
quarter of a mile below the west side of the town, a few feet above the 
Kishan Ganga. 

To the north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, which is 
situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of 
the river. The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of some- 
‘thing less than halfa mile. The ridge is covered with trees and scrub 
jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old graveyards ; 
from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, 
having its superior slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the 
edge of the river, the walls overhanging the banks ; it is an oblong mason-~ 
ry structure lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, measuring 
between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having 
bastions at intervals along the walls; the main entrance is at the south-east 
corner. The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be 
well supplied with artillery stores and provisions. 

The garrigon of the keep consists of about one hundred men ; it furnishes 
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a guard of twenty-five men at the residence of the governor on the south 
side of the town, 

Behind the fort, under the south wall, is the cantonment, a large 
aquare walled enclosure shaded by some trees ; it is usually occupied by two 
regiments, 

Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distance of 
about half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
being the higher, it is likewise commanded from the north and west at 
short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort on 
the right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades 
the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

As access to the fort is not permitted, the dimensions and ranges which 
have been mentioned are merely rough approximations, 

The sardi, built by Alf Mardén Khaéu by command of Shah Jahén, lies 
about a mile south-west of the town; on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, some 500 yards from the water’s edge, and rather more than that 
distance from the confluence, of the Jhelum, The entrance faces the 
west. 

The sardi isa large, square, walled enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner, and is of similar pattern to those met with on the Pir Panjal routes. 
It is not now inhabited, or apparently used, lying some distance from the 
present high-road, but it seems to occupy a better defensive position than 
the fort, being not so immediately commanded. 


The road to Mari takes the direction of the confluence of the Jhelum and 
Kishan Ganga rivers, which is situated about 14 mile to the south of 
the town; the first part of the way is rough and stony ; it then passes 
the temple of Jalalabad, which commands the road, occupying the summit 
of a flat-topped mound between the pathway and the Kishan Ganga, The 
temple is a small modern building, enclosed by a square wall of undressed 
stones, about 16 feet high ; the entrance faces the roadway. 


The path then lies through a small stream to the banks of the Jhelum, 
which is crossed by an iron cantilever bridge and by a rope suspension bridge 
some little distance above the junction of Kishan Ganga. There is said 
also to be frequently a ferry-boat at this point, which plies at favourable 
seasons when the current moderates. 

The Kishan Ganga flows into the Jhelum almost at right angles below 
the village of Domel. There is a small wooden temple and a fakir’s house 
at the point of land between the two rivers, to which the shore slopes gently 
down. The current of the Jhelum is swifter than that of the Kishan 
Ganga, and its waters are much warmer. The right bank of the united 
rivers is the higher. There is good fishing at Domel, and an excellent dak 
bungalow. 
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The population of Mozafarabdéd numbers about 1,200 families, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans to Hindis being as seven to five. Among the Muham- 
madan section are about 250 Kashmiri families, shopkeepers and weavers, 
200 Gijare, and 40 Saiads, who are Turks of Bukhdéra; the remainder 
are of various trades and occupations. Of the Hindus, about 300 are shop- 
keepers, and the rest mostly zamiudars and general traders. The principal 
merchants and bankere are Habib Khoja and Chet Singh. Pir Labadin, 
the chief of the Saiads, holds a jayir from the government, of ten or 
twelve villages. 

Mozafarabaéd contains the zfdérats of Saiad Mira Sahib and Pir Sultan, 
and five masjids ; there are also three Hindd temples, which are supported 
by the government. There is a considerable trade between this place and 
the Panjéb; the exports are chiefly puttd, ghf and cattle, for which 
British goods and salt are imported, and also grain, whenever the Iccal 
supplies fall short of requirements. 

The following are the usuul|bazdr rates per British rupee, which is the 
only currency in circulation at Mozafarabid.:— 


Atta, kanak. . , ‘ . ‘ 16 seera. 

» makai . F x ' * . . - 20, 
Ardawa ‘ . q : ry é . . . 26 ,, 
Rice, according to quality . c i . . . 810,12 ,, 
Meat . . . . H . Fs 3 » lo, 
Fowls . . ! 4 . . 4, 6, 8, according to size. 
Fuel . . . z 4 . » 2 maunds 20 seers, 
Ghi . . . . r° * 7 oR 4, 
Balt . . n . J ; uo . » 4, 
Milk =. - : ‘ - | : = . 16, 
Oil . . . 2 . = - 3, 
Butter . ‘ . * ‘ . n . P « 2 % 
Sugar. ° ‘ . 5 ry ‘ ‘. e. dt G 

» inferior quality . ; . ‘ . a he 5s 


A little corn is grown in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabad, but most of 
the arable land is devoted to rice cultivation, A few vegetables may be 
obtained, and a little fruit, of which the peaches are of good quality. 

The climate of Mozafarabdd during the summer months is very hot, 
and in the months of August and September fevers are prevalent ; the in- 
habitants, however, enjoy a remarkable immunity from flies and mosquitocs. 
In winter the snow does not lie. 

The authority of the governor of Mozafarabdd extends over the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga, and as far as the Pinch boundary and Buramdla, includ- 
ing the districts of Karnao and Chikar, 

Mozafarabdd offers a rich field for the researches of the geologist ; moun- 
tains of tertiary formation rise up to the limit of perpetual snow, and on 
them are piled in woundrous magsea bruken and dismembered heaps of stones. 
In many places whole mountains look as if they had been riven through and 
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through, aud the spectator beholds the vast clefts, 1,000 or 2,000 feet 
in depth, as fresh as if the violent convulsion of Nature had taken place 
only yesterday. A little lime is manufactured in the neighbourhood from 
stones taken from the beds of the streams. 

Mozafarabdd is the modern name of the ancient Hindd Shikri, and waa 
given to it, according to the Brahmins, two hundred years ago by the 
Muhammadans, 

It was formerly a raj, which comprised the whole extent of territory 
between Baramila on the east and the boundary of the Kuburi ilaka 
on the west ; but on the death of Sultan Ahbat Khan, it was divided between 
his two sons (the second son heing blind). Mirza Khén, the eldest, 
received the present Mozafarabad district as his portion, and transmitted it 
to his only son, Hasan Ulla Khén, whose eldest son, Zabardast Khan, dying 
without iseue, left the raj to his brother, Mozaffar Khan, who resigned in 
favour of his eldest son, Hasan Khan, who had a son named Abdulla Khaén. 
The ilaka was about 40 miles long from the range on the east to the 
little village of Mir Juméal-i-dfa, which formerly was claimed by both the 
Mozafarabéd and Kathuri r4jas and led to-many fights between the two 
parties; the village, however, was at last given by common consent in 
dhurmarth to a fakir, and formed the bouudary between the two states. 

The breadth of the r4j was about 30 miles from the Diab Tibba on 
the south to the Karnao boundary onthe north. It was considered the most 
productive of the Bambé states, as,it contained a considerable area of fertile 
land, which produced chiefly rice, and yielded first-rate pasture for cattle. 

The town of Mozafarabad was completely demolished during the war 
with the Sikhs, who burnt all the houses belonging to the Muhammadans ; 
these in their rage vented their spleen on their Hindd neighbours as soon as 
the troops moved, and completed the destruction so wantonly begun. The 
town, however, was afterwards ina great measure restored, and the Sikh gov- 
eruor regularly colonised it, chiefly with Sikhs and Hindts, After this the 
Mozafarabéd réja paida nazaréna of 7,000 to the Lahore government, 
and the district is said to have yielded nearly the same amount to the raja, 
The Lahore soldiery were accused of having committed every sort of atro- 
city on the inhabitants and their property during the Sikh occupancy of 
the district, and their violent conduct Jeft an indelible feeling of mingled 
hatred, distrust, and thirst for revenge. (Vigne-—~ Hiigel—~—Lumsden— 
Wingate.) 


MUDAPUR—Lat. 33° 44', Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
A village which lies on the road about 7 miles west of Pinch, near the 
point where the paths to Parral and Kotli separate. It contains about 
twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zam{nodars, a fakir’s makan and 
garden, and the Kamal Posh zférat. 
It is well supplied with good water from a spring, and from a stream 
which flows down from the hills just east of the village. This is a favourite 
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fishing station in the season, the Pinch Téi river flowing just below the 
village through numerous pools and rapids, 


MUDGUND—Lat. 88° 46’. Long. 75° 23’, Elev. 
A village in the Kuthér pargana, situated on the right bank of the Arpat, 


about a mile south of Gowran; it contains three houses inhabited by 
Kashmiris, 


MUGLIB—Iat. 84° 5’, Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 

A small village about 12 miles north-west of the western end of the 
Pangong lake, and passed on the Changchenmo route between Tankse and 
Lukung. No cultivation here, but good pasturage. General Strachey 
says that white marble is found near here. Gypsum is found between 
Muglib and the Pangong lake. This is the last village met with between 
Léh and Yérkaud. Provisions should be taken in at Tankse. (Zrotter—~ 
Henderson.) 


MULBEKH or MOULBI—Lat. 84° 23’. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 
A monastery and village situated onthe right buok of the Paskhyum river 
(or Wakha-cbu), and passed between Shergol and Kbarbu on the route 
from Srinagar to Léh. It is 4 miles from Shergol, and is perched on a 
cliff about 200 feet high. A little beyond Mulbekh a large figure 
called Chamba is passed, cut in the rock on the road-side. The village 
contains thirty houses. (Bellew—Henderson— Aylmer.) 


MULLING on MALING—Lat. 33° 15', Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskar or Muling district, on the right bank of the 
Zauskér river, and 182 milea from Léh. Supplies aud fuel procurable. 


MUNDA—Lat. 38° 33’, Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 

A cave situated on the side of the Panjal range to the south of the Shéh- 
abid valley. It may be reached through a defile from the neighbourhood 
of the village of Baddarmin. Moorcroft thus describes his visit to thie 
cave i= 

“Continuing to ascend the hills, we managed, although the ground was rough and 
broken, to ride to within 400 feet of the top, There we alighted, and crossing e thick 
bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of Mdnda. The opening was only high 
enough to admit a man on his hands and knees, and a stream flowed from it sufficient 
toturn a mill, Taking torchos with us, we crawled into it, and at about 5 yards came 
to a part sufficiently lofty to allow us to stand. Our attempt to advance was, however, 
frustrated by the bottom being entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, the depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it receded. As far as we could discern, 
the passage continued for sbove 20 yards, with a height of from 6 tu 8 feet, How much 
farther it penetrated the mountain, we could not ascertain, but it seemed likely that 
it was nothing more than a natural drain for the waters of the mountain. These bad 
now acoumulated in larger quantity than usual, as the mouth of the cave had been 
blocked up with snow. It had been partially cleared away for our visit by order of the 
milik, but the quantity was too considerable to be wholly removed, unless after some 
days’ labour.” 
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MURAN—Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A village in the Chrét pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 


MURGHI on MURGHAI—Pide “ Butax-1-Mureual.” 


MURGU NALA-—A valley on the winter road from Léh to Yérkand, midway 
between Léh and Daolat Beguldi. 


MURHAMA—Lat. 88° 50’. Long. 75° 8. Elev, 
A large village shaded by fine trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just above the confluence of the Veshai and Rembiéra rivers. It 
liea about 3 miles north-west of Bij Behéra, and is about seven hours’ 
journey by boat above Awéntiptr. At this village there is a ferry. 
(Hervey — Ince.) 


MURKOT—-Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74°. 54’. Elev. 

A village in the Giirais valley, lying a little distance from the left. bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about $00 yards east of the fort and bridge. It con- 
taing a masjid and about twenty timber-built houses, and is supplied 
with water by a rill which flows from the Burai spring, on the slopes of 
th2 mountains to the south. 

The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the west side of the 
village, betweeu it and the fort; bat there is no shade. Coolies ‘and sup- 
plies are obtainable under the orders of the nawéb, who resides in the fort. 


MUSHNAI—Tat. 34°81)’. Long.) 78° 53’. Elev, 
This place consiats merely of a cattle-shed, surrounded by a few fields, 
situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, in Lower Drawér. 


MUSTAGH PASS—Lat. 85° 49’, Long. 76° 15.’ Elev. 19,000’, approx. 
There are two passes bearing this name on the route leading from Baltis- 
tin to Yérkand, both leading into|the aame valley on the northern aide of 
the Great Mustégh or Karakoram range, which forms the main axis of the 
Himalayas, The two passes are about 12 miles apart. 

Godwin-Austen, writing in 1860, says :-— 

“ Many years ago, the main traffic lay up the Baltoro glacier, and turned off up a lateral 
ravine to the left, and so over the Mustdgh pass, eome 12 miles to the east of the pass 
now io use. This former pass became impracticable owing to the great incresse of snow 
and ice, and Ahmad Shab orde-ed © search to be made for some other way over, when 
the present passage was fixed upon.” 

The new pass now, however, has become impracticable on account of 
the accumulation of ico on a glacier opposite the camping grouod of Skin- 
mang. But it is quite possible that in a few years this may again become 
practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

The old Mustagh pass can be crossed with the aid of long ropes, and 
axes to hew stepa down the ice-slopes. But it is extremely difficult, and 
no oue would usc it except in a case of absuluts uecessitv. 
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An account of the passage of this pass will be found in the Royal 
Geological Survey Proceedings of 1888. (Godwin-Austen — Young- 
husband.) 


MUSTAGH RANGE anp PASS or “ ice mountain”— Vide “ Karaxonau.” 
Mountains. 
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NACHIANI—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 34, Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range at the north-west end of the Khun. 
hama pargana. On the hills between Nachifni and the Panchipira moun- 
tain, lat. 34° 88’, long. 74° 27’, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage, 
and in the months of July, August, and September, some four to five 
thousand or more head of cattle are brought up from the Lol4b and other 
adjacent valleys to feed, but on account of the scarcity of water on this range 
of hills they rapidly extend their feeding ground farther north, as far as 
Hant, where there is plenty of water, and easterly as far as the Haramuk, 
Usually these hills are covered with snow, and the pasturage is not in order 
till at earliest the middle of June. (Aontgomerie.) 

NACHILANA—Lat. 33° 22’. Long. 75° 13’, Elev. 

A small village situated about 84 miles north of Rémed, on the road leading 
towards the Banilél pass. It liesyon the left bank of the Mohu stream just 
above the junction of the Banibal, 

NAERUNG or NIRA-Lat. 33° 50’, Long: 76°55’. = Elev. 11,850’. 
A village in the Zansk&r district, a little distance from the right bank of 
the Zanskér river, and lying on the ronte from Padam to Léh between 
Pinch and Yelchung, and at the north base of the Naerung La. Ex- 
tensive cultivated lands here, and juniper trees common in the neighbour- 
hood. A stream runs by the village. Abrupt and stony descent to river, 
which here flows through a narraw ‘rocky channel, and ia crossed by o 
wooden bridge, without hand-rails, about 40 feet long and nearly 50 feet 
above the water (2nd July). (ZAomaon.)} 


NAERUNG LA ok NIRA PASS, on TAKTI PASS, og PANCHE 
PASS—Lat. 33° 45’, Long. 76° 55’. Elev. 16,(100’, 

Is crossed between Pinch and Naerung, on the route from Padam to Léh, 
From the Piuch side the ascent may be made up either the right or left 
branch of a ravine. The former is the longer but easier road, the road up 
the ravine on the left being steep. The top of the ridge is rounded. The 
mountains on the right and left are about 1,500 feet higher than the pass, 
A good deal of vegetation on the top, and snow in large patches on its 
northern face (July Ist). Extensive view to north of a range of mountains 
tipped with snow. Descent to Naerung village abrupt and stuny. 
( Thomson.) 

NAGAI— 
The name of a stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the lofty moun- 
tains forming the north-east boundary of the Garais vatley, and joins the 
Biurzil, lat. 34°47’, long. 75° 8”. 

The valley of the Shingo river may, it is said, be reached by a path fol- 

lowing the course of this stream. 
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NAGAM—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A pargana in the Sh&hir-i-Khas zilla of the Mir4j division; it comprises s 
district lying to the south of Srinagar. The tabsil station is at Kusba 
Nagém. 

NAGAM—Lat. 338° 56’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A village lying @ short distance from the right bank of the Didh Ganga, 
sbout 11 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Chrér. It is the 
tahsil station of the Nagan, pargana and a market-place, and is usually 
called Kusba Nagém. There is a good encamping ground above the village, 
and supplies and forage are procurable, A root called mazet, used in the 
almond-coloured dye, is snid to be found in the neighbourhood of this vil- 
lage, and at PampGr. Most of it, however, comes from Ladék, where it is 
called tsot. (Allgood —Eimsise.) 


NAGAR— 

An independent D4rd state, lying north of the Réképtsh mountain and 
south of the Hunzé river, Though considerably smaller than Hunzé, it 
has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable ground, 
it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun and being 
fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Réképish mountain. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike than the 
Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown. The 
people are Shias and belong to the Yashkin or Burishki stock. The ruler, 
as in Hunzé, is known as the Thum, and the family as Moghlotai from an 
ancestor named Moghlot. Two sons of this family live in Kashmir terri- 
tory, where they hold jagirs, 

The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large quan- 
tities to the Panjab. The Nagar streams are said to be rich in gold. Nearly 
opposite Hunzé the Matsil or Hipar river, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-east, The fort of Nagar and the Thum’s house 
are on the left bank of thie stream, about 3 miles from the junction, 
at an elevation of 8,0U0 fect above the sea. This valley forms the eastern 
boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces Hunzé is divided 
into four districts, each with ite fort, viz., Shaiar, Askardas, Chitorkin, 
ond Swaiar. The river between Hunzé and Nagar flows between perpen- 
‘lieular cliffs, $00 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
only be scaled in a few places and are carefully guarded. There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of Hidrabéd; at the head of the Matsil valley is 
the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass (q.v.) into the Shigar 
valley. When Kashmir authority wae temporarily expelled from Gilgit. be- 
tween 1852 and 1860, communication with Nagar was maintained by thie 
road. In the prosperous times of the Shia rule, the ¢hums of Nagar acknow- 
ledged the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition relates that 
the villages of Nilt, Gulmit, Toll, and Pusant, which now belong to Nagar, 
were given as dowries to diffent ¢dums, who married daughters of the Trak- 
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hané. At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close connec. 
tion existed between the rulers of the two states of Gilgit and Nagar. 
Between Hunz4 and Nagar a great rivalry, which has frequently re- 
sulted in open bostility, bas always existed, but they are generally 
ready to combine against an external foe. Though possessing a com- 
mon origin, the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and 
incapacity for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunza, at whose hands they have suffered many dis- 
astrous defeats, Since 1868 Nagar has beon tributary to Kashmir, to 
which it makes an annual payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two 
baskets of apricots. 

The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khan’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold dust. It is esti- 
mated at R7,000 per annum. The language is Burishki, or Khajina, as 
Mr, Drew calls it, and according to him the people are called Khajani, 
The villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles are 
almost continuous. (BiddulphR—Girdlestone—Drew.) 

NAGAR— 

The Nagar district lies on the opposite side to Hunzé of the Hunzé river, 
It is bounded on the north by this river; on tho south by the Rékapashi, 
or Shaltar snow range, the peaks of which reach as high as 25,500 feet; 
on the east by the Hispar glacier; and on the west by the Chaprot snow 
range, With an altitude of about 19,000 feet. There are twenty-eight 
permanent villages in the Nagar district, of the same construction as those 
of Hunzé, but on the outskirts’ of which people returning in and for the 
warm months build temporary huts. In Nagar itself there are 1,000 
houses, with one or two families in each, and in the other portion of the 
district 2,500 more; in all 3,500, and, roughly estimated, 15,000 inhabitants, 

Jafar Ali Khan is the raja of the district, an aged man of some 70 years, 
with ten grown-up sons, one of whom, Uzar Khan, who is always with his 
father, ig the heir-apparent. The others have been given jagirs. Jafar 
Ali Khan owns some territory in Gilgit, which is looked after by one of 
his sons, Alidad Khan. On the banks of the Hunzé river are four villages 
of the Nagar district, already included in the twenty-eight, Chaprot, Chalt, 
Budalas and Bar, ruled by another of the ten sons, Iskandar by name, un- 
der the orders of the Gilgit man. At Chaprot and Chalt 200 Gilgit Bepoye 
aro stationed, who are rationed by the Nagar people at one seer of yrain per 
soldier, without payment. In time of necessity Nagar can produce 6,00 
fighting men, but with no regular training; and one cannon and two eher- 
backas are kept in the fort, which may resist small arms, but not artillery. 
The usual matchlock, sword and shield are used. 

Sulphur ie produced, particularly towards the village of Pisan and the 
Barpu glacier. 
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In times of peace there is great amity among the people of Nagar, who 
are happy and obedient to existing orders, and in time of battle they fight 
in a body, being more at home with swords than guus. They are Muham- 
madans of the Shia sect, and by profession cultivators. Their language is 
different to that of Gilgit, but resembles that of Hunzé. Unlike the 
people of Hunza they do not believe in their women having fresh air and 
admiring the beauties of nature, but keep them in pardah. In each vil- 
lage there is a masjid, and one or two matam saras (penitentiaries) where 
they do penance for ten days, beginning with the uew moon of the Mukar- 
ram season ; and during this time, which is one of mourning, no flippancy 
of any kind is permitted, particularly marrying and giving in marriage. 
Polo, of a kind, on horseback, is a great pastime on all gala days, so much 
go that a plot of ground, well looked after, is kept for this purpose only. 


The taxes are not unlike those imposed in Hunzé, but much more leni- 
ency and justice is shown, The rdja receives 4,000 maunds of grain, 1,000 
onts, and about two seers of gold annually from the ryots. Fruit and grain 
erops are similar to those of Hunza, save in Hupar (consisting of five vil- 
lages) and Hispar; where, ow'rg to their great elevation, very little is 
produced, 

The total extent of cultivated land in Nagar does not exceed 100 square. 
miles, Owing to difficulty in crossing the Hunzd river and the absence of 
co-operation on the part of the Nagar people, no traders from the north 
visit here. Kashmir and Nagar exchange mutually. 


The cattle resemble those of Hunzé, and number some 20,000 cows 
and bullocks, 100,000 goats and sheep, and about 300 horses, 


There is one blacksmith in the district. 


Rivers.—The Nagar river takes its rise at the Hispar glacier, and joins 
the Hunzé at Sumair village : from here to the lower end of the glacier is 
a distance of 25 miles, and the glacier continues up the valley for another 
30 miles. From April to October the river is impassable, being from 150 
to 250 feet broad, 5 or 6 feet deep, and very rapid. In winter the breadth 
and depth are reduced to a third. The bed is very rocky, and gold ig ob- 
tained from it. Only one xara (rope bridge) is carried over this river, and 
this has been described in the report on Hunzd, On the 12th August 
1889, the rope of the nara at Budalas broke, and five persons, four of whom 
were officers of the Kashmir force (a commadan and three havildars), fell 
into the torrent, The fifth, asepoy, was picked up badly bruised, but living; 
but the four former were never seen again, 

The streams that flow down from the Rakapashi or Shaltar range, and 
join the Hunza river at nearly right angles, have very steep banks, which 
are bridged, and the road has to pass over and through mnd and etone 
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gateways, which makes it impossible to cross elaewhere. These gateways 
are locked ia time of any disturbance, and this plan is also adopted in the 
Hunza district over the streams that flow down the south side of the Bare 
bar range into the Hunzé river. 

Passes.—No road exists over the Rékapashi or Shaltar snow range, but 
to the south-east of Nngar there is the Hispar pass, about 17,000 feet in 
altitude, across which no cattle of any kind, with or without loads, can be 
taken. The pass is simply a footpath leading into Skardé and used only 
in the months of June, July, and Auguet. 

Roads,—From Nagar vid Gilmati to Chalt, 88 miles, by a good road 
along the left bank of the Hunzé river, which is crossed by a nara, It is 
a made road, with wooden bridges over the small streame which horsemen 
can cross without dismounting. In three days light luggage can be con- 
veyed by coolies from Nagar to Chalt. 

Another road leads from Nagar to the Hispar pass oid Hipar and Rash 
hill, 48 miles, This road is good to Htipar, 6 miles ; but from thence tothe 
Rash Phari lake equestriang have literally to dismount and pick their way, 
I have seen this road asfar.as Hispar village, and have the balance from 
native information. From Hupar, Hispar village can be reached either by 
the direct road, 27 miles, or along the Nagar river, 22 miles; both ways 
being equally difficult. 

From Nagar to Hunza, 10 miles, the people cross the Nagar river by a 
nara, ascend a 2,000-feet pass called Daung between the Nagar and Hunzé 
rivers, the latter of which isicrossed by another zara, and on to Hunzd, 

[ heard that there is some sort of a track from the village of Hispar 
over the glacier of the same name that leads to Yarkand, but I cannot 
vouch for this information being correct. 

The height of Nagar is 7,500 fect, of Hupar 8,900 feet, and of Hispar 
village 10,000 feet, approximately, The snow-fall is similar to that about 
Hunzé. 

Fruit ripens in the months of July and August. 

(Ahmad Ali Khdn, 1889.) 
NAGAT—34° 3’, Long. 74° BI’, Elev. 
The name of a nambal or morass lying to the south-east of Srinagar. Its 
water communicates with the Jhelum through the Kachgul xa/a, which 
flows in almost opposite the Shaikh Bagh. The high-road from the capital 
towards Pémpur passes this morass. 


NAGBAN I-—Lat. 33 45’. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 
A stage 7} miles north-west from Jami, on the Akndr road, 
NAGBARAN—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 75° 7.’ Elev. 


The name of a grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains lying be- 
tween the valley of the Sind river and Kashmir. The path from the village 
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of Zostén towards the Mar Sar lake traverses the cast side of this valley, 
crossing the Arrah stream, which is sometimes bridged. 
NAGDAR—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 59’. Elev. 
A considerable village in Upper Drawér, situated on the slopes of the hill 
high above the left bank of the Babin-ka-katta stream. It is said to cone 
tain a masjid, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by zam{ndare, includ- 
ing a blackemith, a carpenter, and a potter. The Kéghén valley may be 
reached from this village by a path lying up the course of the stream, 
NAGR—Lat. 33° 9’, Long. 75° 86’. Elev. 
A small village containing six houses inhabited by Hindd zamindars; it is 
situated abovo the right bank of the Chandra Bhéga, at the edge of the 
cultivated plateau below the town of Doda, about 800 yards east of the 


fort. 
NAGROTA—Lat. 82° 48’, Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Jami, lying a little mora than 6 milea 

north-east of that town, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 

The village, which contains a Hindi temple, about twenty mud huts 
and three or four banias’ shops, is built.ou a little rise surrounded by moist, 
swampy ground. On the north sido of the village there is a low ridge, 
offering a suitable place for encamping. Water is obtained from wells, a 
stream, and a tank; the two latter sources of supply fail during the dry 
soason, 

NAT—A caste of Dogras; barbers. 

NAIDGAM-—Lat. 84° 4’. Long, 74° 42’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Machihéma pargaua, consisting of two houses sitnated ona 
small stream, about 2 miles west of Sybiig,on the south side of the road 
from Srinagar. 

NAID KHAI—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village situated in the morass on the north eide of the Nord canal; it is 
one of the centres of the boat-building trade. 

NATHARAI— 
The name of a very smal] pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmfr. The 
ahsil business is transacted at. Shalirah, which, however, lics outside tho 


limits of the pargana. 


NAIL— 
A considerable stream which flows through a narrow valley and empties 
itself into the Punch Téi by its left bank, just north of Kotli, lat. 88° 32,’ 
long. 78°57'.  Itisfordable, and is crossed by the path from Kotli to Panch, 
which follows the bank of the Pinch Toi; that by the Nandberi and Sona 
Galis lies up the valley of the Nail stream fur some miles. 

NAINDI— 
The name of the eastern portion of a canal which leaves the Veshat river 
near Tiirsan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozcbala pargana, 
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flowing into the Veshau again, lat. 38° 49', long. 75° 7', just above its 
junction with the Rembidra, The western branch of this canal is called 
Nionar, (Montgomerte.) 


NAKKA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 78°52 '. Elev. 
A small hamlet in Lower Drawér, situated in the valley of the Rugworian- 
ka-katta stream, to the west of the path whicb follows the course of the 
Kishan Ganga, 


NAKPO-CHU or “ Black Water ”— 
A tributary of the Sra river. It is formed by the Mazadi and Omba 
strearas. Flowing east it joins the Séra river at Sankho. Its waters are 
very muddy, and discolour those of the Suri for some distance along ite left 
bank. Moorcroft forded it with some difficulty on the 30th June a little 
below the village of Omba. It here rushed with great force through a 
broad stony bed. (Moorcroft.) 

NAKPOGODING PASS ox LANAK PASS— 

Lat. 32° 45’. Long. 76° 45’, Elev. 18,000’. 

Lies north of the Tsomorari lake, and is crossed between it and the head of 
the Puga rivulet. Trebeck crossed it from the north on the 14th June, and 
eays that all his party suffered much inconvenience from difficulty in 
breathing. The descent to the south side was comparatively easy. 
( Trebeck.) 


NALTAR— 
A glen draining to the Hunzé-river between Gilgit and Chaprot. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bichgari. North of it rises the 
Naltar mountain, 19,820 feet high, (Biddulph—Trigonometrical Survey.) 


NALTJ—Lat. 32° 57’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, consisting of acluster of houses situated on a knol] 
on the left bank of the Haluni stream, between 4 and 5 miles south of 
the town of Badrawér, by the path leading towards the Chatardhar pase, 
There is a Hindd temple in the village, and tbe fields extend a long way 
down the hill-side. The inhabitants are all Hindds, numbering six 
families of Thakurs, and six Sipis, or Megs. Below the, village a sub- 
stantial bridge crosses the Halini stream. 

NAMBALNAR—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 
A bamlet situated in a green and narrow glen, which is traversed by a small 
stream ; it lies about 2 miles south of Kountra, on the path leading towards 
Bapumrishi. It contains the zidrat of Gafur Rishi, and about sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfodars. There is a little corn cultivation about the 
village, and some wild fruit-trees, 

NAMIKA LA~—Lat. 34° 22", Long. 76° 35’. Elev. 18,000’, 
Is crossed between Shergo] and Kharbu, on the route from Srinagar to 
Léb. The ascent from the weet is very gradual, and is 5 miles long. A 
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spring of fresh water about half-way up. An easy descent down to the 
Kanji river and Kharbu. 

Doctors Bellew and Henderson estimate the elevation to be 1],900 and 
12,000 feet respectively. (Drew—Henxderson.) 


NAMTSE on NIMCHU—IWat. 38° 40’. Long. 77° 0'. Elev. 18,050’. 
In the Zanskér district. It is a halting-place on the route from Padam to 
Léh, and lies between Zangla and Pangatse, south of the Chelang Labho 
pass. (Jrew.) 

NANDAN SAR—Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 74° 34’, Elev. 

The name of the most northerly of a cluster of mountain tarns lying on'the 
north side of the Panjal range, between the Darhal and Bidil passes, about 
8 miles south of Aliabdéd Saréi. The old Mogul highway into Kashmir 
akirted the western shore of the lake, which is 1 mile long and half a mile 
wide. : 

A small stream called the Ladi flows from it joining the Rembiéra below 
Aliabéd Sardi. In 1814 the Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent forward 10,000 
Sikhs by way of Nandan Sar; ‘The Pathéns or Afghans in Kashmir were ready 
to receive them, and encamped on the Pinjira plain, near Shupion. A shower 
of rain rendered the Sikh muskets almost useless, and Ranjit’s troops were 
consequently defeated ; the Pathan general was, however, killed in the action, 
At the same time Ranjit, who bad attempted to curry the Tosba Maidan 
pass, wasdefeated by Muhammad Azim Khén, the then governor of Kash. 
mir, in person. 

Five years previous to the first Sikh expedition, the celebrated Fateh 
Khan, the wazir of Shah Ziman of Kabul, paased the Panjal by the Nandan 
Sar roud with 10,000 men supplied him by Mabaréja Ranjit Singh. 
(Vegne.) 


NANDHERI GALI—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 74° 5’, Elev. 
A pass inthe range of hills lying to the north-east of Kotli; it is crossed by 
the direct path between Kotli and Pinch, which is described as being very 
rough and but little used. 


NANDMARG—Lat. 33° 23', Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 

A pass which crosses the Panjél range at the south-east extremity of the 
Shéhabdd valley. 

The northern slope of the mountain is clothed with forest to the limit of 
vegetation, but the south side is for the most part rocky and precipitous. 

The path which crosses this pass is known as the Peristén route, and 
though steep and difficult, is used when that by the Brari Bal is 
impracticable. 

The Naudmarg pass is usually open from the beginning of May until the 
end of October, but much snow is met with on the road until very late in 
the season. 
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The top of the pass is distant about 4 miles from Basa or Borson, a 
Gajar settlement in the Pogal valley, which is the usual stage, and about 
8 miles from Choan in the Shéhabéd pargana. 

The upright stone at the summit is said to mark the spot where a 
fak{r, Nandi, who has bequeathed his name to the pass, existed for many 
years, 


NANGA—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village on the right bank of the Basantha river with a small bazar, 
situated on the border in the Ramgarh subdivision of the Simba tahsil. 
(Wingate.) 


NANGA PARBAT oz DEO MIR~— 
Lat. 35° 14’. Long, 74° 38’. Elev. 26,620’, 

The great mountuin peak which separates Astor from Chilas. The Dard 
races call it Deo Mir, or the’ mountain of the gods. Nanga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known in Kashmir and 
Yéghistén, 

It towers majestically above the surrounding mountains, and forms a 
landmark visible for miles. (Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindé Kish.) 


NANMARG—Lat, 38° 34’, Long. 75°. Elev. 

A beautiful mountain down or marg, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Panjal range, about 12 miles south-cast of Shupion. The verdant slopes 
of the Nanmarg rise and rest against the ridge of the Panjal, and on the north 
it is bounded by an edging of rising ground that prevents the great valley 
from being seen from it. The view from the eminence on the westward 
side is one of singular grandeur and beauty, the eye being carried along an 
elevated vista formed between the Panjél and the hills that immediately 
bound the valley iteelf ; and a besutiful succession of ridges and valleys, 
down-lands, and forest scenery, resembling that of one vast natural park, ig 
continued up to the precipitous sides of the snowy mountains resting on the 
Tosha Maidén for an extent of about 36 miles. (Vigne.) 


NAODAL—Lat. 38° 55’. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Willar pargana, lying in the midst of low rice-lands about 
2 miles south-west of Trél, on the path towards Aw&ntipir. It contains 
a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by Muhammadan zam({ndars, and 
a pandit. 

There ie a emall spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees, and 
on the west side a cousiderable stream, which is crossed by a sadal bridge, 
or it may be forded without difficulty. 


NAOGAM—Lat. 33° 42. Long. 75° 18’, Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthér pargana, situated about 3 miles east of 
Achibal. 
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It is surrounded by rice cultivation, and contains three small springs 
near which lie some old carved stones and lingams, 

The population numbers twenty-two families of Mubammadan zamin- 
dars, ten pirzddas, two millas, eight pandite, two dims, a blacksmith, and 
a cow-keéper, and five families engaged in silk production. 

The filature, which has been erected by the government in this 
village, isa very large building, but is manifestly unsafe. 


NAOGAM-—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 74° 38’, Elev. 
This village stands in the middle of the morass, a few miles north-east of 
Patan, just south of the Nord canal. It consists of about eleven houses 
shaded by a few trees, 


NAOPUR—Lat. 84° 18’, Long. 74°80’, Elev. 
A large village lying in a narrow valley between two swudars, just south of 
the road from Baramila towards Srinagar, and distant about 5 miles south 
of Sopdr. 

A small stream flows through the village, which is surrounded by exten- 
sive cultivation of both rice and corn. 

It contains two magjids and two zfdrats; that of Nasir Sahibis situated 
in a fine clump of trees. The population numbers about 150 families, includ. 
ing two pandits, three millas, two dyers, two carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
two dims, two mochfs, and a sweeper. 

This village, with fifteen others in the neighbourhood, is held in jagir 
by Diwan Kirpé Ram, 


NAOPU RA—Lat. 34° 257, Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated a few minutes’ walk to 
the west of Bandipdra, on the road towards Sopdr, which is about 16 
miles distant. (Jnce.) 


NAOSHER—Lat. 84° 40’, Long. 74° 37’, Elev. 
The pame of the part of that lofty range of mountains which lies north and 
south between the eastern end of the Matsil valley and the source of the 
Hanti stream. It is crossed by the track line between Bakthaor, on the 
Kishan Ganga, and the village of Matsil. The sides of the mountains, 
though very steep, are mostly covered with grass and forest, and afford 
pasturage to flocks of sheep ; the top of the ridge is narrow and rocky, 


NAOSHERA, one of the districts of the province of Jami, 


NAOSHERA—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev, 
A town in the province of that name, situated on high ground on the north 
side of a fertile valley, about 300 feet above the right bank of the Tawi 
river. It lies on the Pir Panjél route into Kashmir, and is distant 27 
miles north of Bhimbar, and 122 miles south-west of Srinagar, The houses 
are built of stone. There is a fine old Mogul sardi in the middle of the 
town, which is now the residence of the governor of the district. Below 
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the town there are several water-mills on the river, which early in the season 
is fordable in many places for foot-passengers. 

There is a bungalow for travellers situated about a mile south of the 
town in a large orchard called the Baoli Bégh or ‘‘ Reservoir Garden,” 
from a deep stone well in the centre of it, also a large old earéi with inner 
court. 

Supplies and forage are procurable, water and fuel are everywhere 
abundant, and there is a good encamping ground. 

It is the administrative head-quarters of adistrict. (Allgood —Knight— 
Ince— Drew.) 


NAOSHERA—Lat. 34° 9’, Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 
A smull village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles 
south-west of Baramilaon the Mari road. There is a ferry across the river, 
which ia guarded by two small mud forts on either bank. 

Tn an enclosure on the river-bank are two small bungalows for the 
accommodation of travellers; there is likewise ar open space for encamp- 
ing. Supplies are procurable, and water from the Jhelum, or from 
stream which flows down through the village, 

Gulmarg may be reached from thie village by a footpath passing up 
the gorge to the south-east; the distance is about 16 miles; the road, 
which is at firat very steep, lies through beautiful scenery. The ueual halting- 
place is about six miles from Naoghera, and this breaks tho journey about 
half-way between Rampur and Gulmarg. (Aligood-—Ince— Wingate.) 


NAR—Lat, $8° 15’. Long. 74° 44', Elev. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, situated about 13 miles north of 
Poni, on the road leading into Kashmir by the Budil pase. It consists of 
a few scattered houses. A stream flows down the valley below the village, 
and the hill-sides are covered with a dense brush wood. 
The neighbourhood of this hamlet forms a convenient encamping, 
ground ; but there is only a little corn cultivation about the place, and no 
supplies can be depended upon. (Allgood.) 


NAR—Lat. 35° 21’, Long. 75° 54’. Elev. 7,800’, approx. 
A pargana in Baltistén on the right bank of the Indus. The ravine, in 
which the Indus flows, is here at its narrowest. The cultivated land of the 
main villages extends for more than 2 miles on the surface of an alluvial 
plateau, several hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. It consista 
of the three villages of Chardo, Ganstrot, and Cobro, and contains two 
hundred houses. (Zhomson——Aylmer.) 


NARARU—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 62 Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, lying a little to the south-east of Jinrali, 
about 11 miles north of the town of Busaoli. It consists of a few houses 
surrounded by some fields. 
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NARASTAN—Lat. 84° 3’, Long. 75° 9’, Elev. 

A villago situated on the north side of a small valley, which opens into the 
north-east end of the Wiullar pargana, at the village of Sutira. It is distant 
about 4 miles north-east of Arphal, and lies at the mouth of the gorge 
which is traversed by the path leading towards the Mar Sar lake. 

The village stande un high ground, which produces rice and other dry 
crops. The Brariangau stream flows just south of the village ; it is crossed 
by a Aénal bridge, and may also be forded. A torrent from the Saraibdn 
range to the north rolls down the gorge through the village. 

The population consists of four families of Muhammadan zamfndars 
occupying houses with pent roofs, nnd nine families of Gijare inhabiting 
their usual flat-roofed buts. 

The houses are much scattered, the zamindare living in the upper part 
of the village near the temple. This is one of the most interesting ruins 
in Kashmir. Its situation is very picturesque, looking down the narrow 
valley, while Lehind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty mountains 
of the Brariangan range. 

NARBU SUMDO—Lat. 82°40’, Long..78° 25°. Elev. 15,%00’. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of the Tsomorari Jake, on the routes 
from Spiti to Léh, vid the Parang La, It is on the banks of the Para 
river and at the head of the Leptra valley, and lies on the borders of Ladak 
and Spiti. (Montgomerte.) 

NAROAR—Lat. 38° 2’, Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 

A village in Jami, situated on. the south side of the range, about 5 miles 
north of Krimchi, on the bigh-road towards Kashmir. There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

NARPUR— Lat. 83° 46’. Long. 74°61’. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Supersumun par- 
gana, at the mouth of a little valley which is traversed by the path between 
Shupion and Chrér, 

It contains about six houses, and is watered by a small stream. The 
zérat of the three Saiads Paédshéb, Phatra, and Ashraf, is situated by the 
side of the path. 

NARSAR—Lat. 88° 47’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev, 

A village situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the north end 
of the Kuthar pargana ; it contains a masjid, and five timber-built houses 
having pent roofs, which are inhabited by five brothers. 

NARU—Lat. 38° 85’, Long, 75° 20’. Elev, 

A village situated in a little valley on the south side of the Bring pargana. 
It is the point of departure of the path leading over the range into the 
Shahabdd valley. There are two routes, one by the village of Zamilgam, the 
other by Batgtind ; both are excellent paths, and almost equally direct, The 
journey to Vern&g occupies a little more than an bour. 
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NASHILA—Lat, 38° 10’, Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 
A small village in the province of Kishtwar, situated about 5 miles 
north-west of Doda, on the path towards Bagu. It contains two families 
of Muhammadans and one of Hindts, 


NASIM BAGH— See “ Srinagar.” 


NATIAN~ Lat, 34° 25’, Long. 78° 56’. Elev. 
A village situated at the north-east extremity of the Karnao valley, con- 
taining ten houses and a mixed population of Kashmiris and Gajars. 

The corn-tields extend up to the edge of the forest, at the foot of the 
western slope of the Nattishannar Gali, 

The paths from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley, both that crossing 
the Nattishannar Gali, and by the Kukwa Gali, which is the winter route, 
lie through this village. 

There are numerous fine walnut trees scattered about the fields. 


NATIPU RA—Lat. 34° 22’. Long, 74° 26’, Elev. 
A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Soptr, by the road leading towards Shalirah . 
and the Lolab valley. It contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
zamindars. Some fine trees shade the village. 


NATSU—Lat. 34° 1’, Thong: 74° 36’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars ; it is situated by the side of a ravine in the sloping spur on the west 
side of path, between Makabaéma and Drang. 


NATTANAS—Lat,. 84° 27’. Long. 74° 20’, Elev. 
A village containing about twenty liouses, situated near the left bank of the 
Kamil, at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path lies over the 
range of hills to the south, leading to the village of Chogal on the Pohru 
river. 


NATTISHANNAR GALI—Lat, 34° 24, Long, 74°. Elev. 
The name of the pass which is crossed by the best road lying between the 
Uttar pargana and the Karnao valley. It is called in the Kashm({rf lan- 
guage Nastichan, or the cut-nose. 

This pass is quite practicable for laden ponies, and is open for nine 
months in the year ; during the winter season a detour must be made by 
the Kukwa Gali, lying more to the north. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 4 miles east of the village of 
Haji Nar, and 16 miles south-west of Shalivah fort, the Drangiari dot 
forming the resting-place midway. , 

The top of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle lying between the lofty 
rocky mountains of the Shamshabari range to the south and the Nattishan- 
nar mountains of much inferior elevation to the north, 
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NAUGAM—Lat, 35° 16’, Long. 74° 57’, Elev. 9,800’. 
A village on the right bank of the Astor river, just above its junction with 
the Kamri, It is on the road from Srinagar to Astor oid the Dorikun 
pass. ‘With the neighbouring villages of Pakora, Mainkial, and Gultari, 
it contains some 33 houses, (Aylmer.) 

NAUNAGAR (Survey Station) —Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
The name of one of the largest wudars or table-lands in Kashmir. It lies 
noar the middle of the valley, on the west side of the Jhelum, between 
Awéntipdr and Bij Behéra, and is about 5 miles in length by 2} 
miles in extreme breadth rising from 200 to 250 feet above the plain. 
Cunningham states that he searched in vain for shells iu this mags of lacus- 
trine doposit, as he erossed over the karewé to Pa Yech, but was more 
fortunate at Awéntipir, where he obtained numerous specimens of Cyclas 
rivicola in the horizontal! strata of clay and sand at different heights up to 
nearly 200 feet above the present level of the river, and about 80 feet 
below the level of the lake beneath which, it is presumed, the valley of 
Kashmir was submerged, (Cunningham.) 

NAUPUR— Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 74° 19°, Elev. 5,400’. 
A small village on a plateau about 2 miles west of Gilgit fort and 500 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Sbukn or Nauptr 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. This figures is about 10’ high and over 
80’ above the ground. There are all sorts of legends in convection with 
this figure. All round Noupdr on the plateau and on the hill-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of mach former cultivation. It ie said 
Naupdr or Amsar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit. It 
now containe less than twenty houses. (BiddulphR—-Barrow.) 

NAWASHAHR ox RANBHIRPURA—Lat. Long. Flev. 
A new town with a bazér, built by Mahardéja Ranbbir Singh, about half. 
way between Jama and Sialkét. It is the head-quarters of the zillab 
of Shabr Khas, or the Jami zillab, and had a post office and a telegraph 
office. The maharéja sometimes gives pig-sticking parties in the neigh- 
bourhood. (Wingate.) 

NAWOAT—Lat, 38° 45’. Long. 74° 3’, Elev. 
A village on the north side of the Pinch valley, about 5 miles west of the 
town ; it is situated on the slopes of the hill some little distance from the 
right bank of the Punch Téi river, the road to Pinch passing through the 
fields bolow it. 

There are about twenty-five houses in the village, a fifth of the inhabit- 

ants being Hindfs, 

NEKI—Lat. 33° 25’. Leng. 73° 53’. ' Elev. 
A village lying on the direct path between Mirpir and Kotli. It ig situated 
on the south side and close to the top of a steep ridge, which is covered 
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with fir trees ; on the north side of the ridge, close to the village, isa Sacli, 
in which rises a small spring of cool clear water. 
Neki contains six houses; the inhabitants are Mubammadan zam{ndars, 


NERIL— 
The name of a stream in the Tilail valley, which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga by the right bank, lat. 34° 38’, long 75° 4’. 
This stream is bridged at the village of Neur, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, where the road towards Dr&s crosses it ; it is also 
usually fordable, 


NERU— 

This river rises on the range of mountains forming the boundary between 
the hill state of Chamba and Badrawar ; it flows in a north-westerly diree- 
tion towards the town of Badrawér, before reaching which place it is joined 
by the Haldni stream, which flows from the Kind Kaplas lakes and receives 
the drainage from the Chatardhar pass; itis joined during its course by 
numerous other affluents, the principal of which is the Bin Kad stream, 
which Hows in below the village of Bhala, about 12 miles north-west of 
Badrawér. 

The course of the Nerd is uniformly ina north-westerly direction ; it 
empties itself into the Chandra Bhéga, lat. 38° 8’, long. 75° 36’, almost 
opposite the town of Doda. The banks are for the most part rocky and 
precipitous, but the stream is of no great depth, and the current moderate. 

The Nerd is bridged below the village of Beja, near its source, and by 
tho Dredja and Haripar bridges at the town of Badrawér, at Kotli and 
Sirole Bagh, below Gata, at Dranga, to the north of Berérd, and below 
Sowand, near where it empties itself into the Chandra Bhéga. The ruins 
of a bridge exiet at Niota, and at Sare it is spanned by a beam thrown 
across the bed of the stream. 

It is also fordable at numerous places throughout its course. 


NEUR-~~Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, at the junction of the Neri! stream. 

It contains a ruined masjid, and seven families of zamindars and two 
barbers; there are also some flour-mills. Most of the houses stand on 
the high bank on the east side of the stream ; some few are built on the 
right bank, in the bed of the stream, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
may likewise usually ve forded. 

The Showay cascade falls into the Kishan Ganga opposite this village. 

NI or NIS, on GNI—Lat 88° 25’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev, 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, 14 miles below Chuma. 
thang, the road from which is very rough, at times ascending and descend- 
ing by a succession of stone steps over precipitous rocks, which descend to 
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the water’s edge. There are gold-fields here, worked by people from Skardu. 
Fuel and pasture plentiful. (Z?eynolds.) 


NIASELU-— Lat, 35° 43’, Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Kasha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-six houses, (4y/mer.) 


NICHINAI—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
The name of a grassy valley lying on the north side of the Sind river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Sonamarg. 
It is drained by a stream of the same name, and is traversed by a psth 
leading to Tilail. 


NIDAK—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. 
A emall village of three houses on the left bank of the Indus, at the june- 
tion of the Kyung river, which flows through the Nidar ravine. (/rew.) 


NIDAR PASS orn KYUNGSE-LA—Lat. 38° 1’. Long. 78° 37’. Elev. 
At the bead of the Kyung valley, in the mountains that lie east of the 
Tsomorari lake. (Drew.) 


NIGHENPURA—Lat. 83° 84’. Long. 75° 9. Elev. 
A large village containing about twenty houses situated on the south-west 
eide of the Khind valley, on the stream which irrigates the valley. 


NIGIAL—Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 73° 49’. Elev. 
A village'in Naosbera, lying juet to the east of the road between Mirpiir 
and Chaomuk ; it contains about thirty houses inhabited by Muhammadans, 
and is supplicd with water from a tank. 


NIHALI-—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 76° 45’. Elev. 
A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén), on the right 
bank of the river. It contains twenty-two houses. ( Aylmer.) 


NIKERAN og NEKERAU—Lat. 84° 45’, Log. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village of three houses begirt with trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, towards the western extremity of Gurais. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Halmathan cultivate 
some of the fields with which it is surrounded. 


NILDHAR—Lat. 85° 49’, Long. 74° 34’. Elev. 11,630’. 
A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgit river, which separates 
tbat river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road, 

The ascent from the Sai side is easy, and only about a couple of hundrec 
feet. The top of the spur is a level dashé, or plain, about 14 miles ir 
width ; the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 800’, and very steep anc 
rocky. The old road crosses the spur higher up and involves an ascent anc 
descent of at least 2,000’. It is now never used. (Grant—Barrow.) 
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NILKANTA—Lat. 38° 59’. Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 
A pass over the Panjdl range, between the Sidrin district to the north of 
Pinch and the valley of Kashmir. 

This is eaid to be the shorteet route between Pinch and the northern 
parts of Kashmir, but is not practicable for laden animals, and is cloeed 
during the six winter months. 

NILNAG—TJat. 83° 51’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
An oval sheet of water, about 100 yards long and 20 yards wide, lying 
in a deep hollow on the slopes of the hills, on the south side of the 
Kashmir valley, about 4 miles west of Chrér. The water 18 denvea 
from springs, and the place is considered very holy by the Hindés. 
(Vigne.) 

NILPURA—Lat, 84° 27’. Long. 74° 17’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about a mile 
south-east of Magham, on the road between Suptr aod Shalirah. 

Rice cultivation abounds in/the neighbourhood of this village, which 
contains a masjid, and three houses-inhabited by zam{ndars, a milla, and 
adhobi. The Nil N&g, a spring of clear water, rises in the village. 


NIL SAR—Lat. 33° 32’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 
A small lake in the Panjél range, formed by glaciul action. It is a 
mile long and half a mile wide. (Drew.) 


NIMA MUD oz NYAMA—Lat. 38°15’, [Long 78° 45’. Elev. 14,000’. 
Two villages of twelve and ten houses respectively, in the Kardari of 
Hemis on the right bank of the Indus, which is forded here. Water chest- 
deep. Current almost imperceptible (in autumn). Two routes lead from 
here to Shishal, and oid Pangoug lake join the Changchenmo route ut 
Lukung. The route to Hanié lies south, across the Indus vid Nowi camp. 

Naked barley ripens here. Peas and chunpo (lucerne) do not flourish. 
A few large willow trees near village. Fuel and pasture plentiful, Very 
little snowfall. (Reynolds—Drew.) 

NIMO—Pide “ Snuno.” 

NINGIL— 

A stream whose eources lie on the mountains which encompass the Gulmarg ; 
it flows in a north-easterly direction, through a narrow valley in the Kruhin 
pargana, and discharges its waters into the Wular lake, lat. 34° 17', 
long. 74° 53’, north-east of Sopir. 

It ie a shallow stream with a moderate current, and is probably fordable 
throughout its course ; it is likewise bridged above the village of Shrékowér 
and at otber places. 


NINNAR— 
The name of the western branch of a canal which leaves the Veshad river 
neur Tarsap, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala par- 
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gana, flowing into the VeshaG again, lat. 38° 49’, long. 75° 7’, juet 
above its junction with the Rembidéra, The eastern branch of this canal is 
called Naindi. (Monigomerte.) 

NIOTA—Lat. 88° 2’. Long. 75° 41’, Elev, 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the left bank of the Neri river, about 
7 miles north-west of that town, on the road towards Doda, It con- 
tains about twenty houses inhabited by Hindds. Below the village are the 
ruins of a bridge which crossed the Nerd. 

NIBRA—Vide “ Nazeune,” oo 

NIRKOT—Lat. 33° 11’. Long. 75° 30’. Elev, 
A small village in Siréz, a district of Kishtw4r, situated near the top of a 
spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol stream, almost opposite Bagu. 
It is inhabited by four Hindé families. 

NISCHU or GNISCHU, #.¢., ‘Two Streams ”— 

Lat. 34° 80’. Long..79° 10°. Elev. 18,630’. 

A camping ground at the soutbern edge of the Lingzithang plain, and at 
the foot of the mountains north of the Changchenmo valley. Two passes 
lead down to Nischu from. these mountains, the road by each being good 
for laden animals, From here there are two routes to the Karakash. Tho 
western route vid the Kizil pass, the eastern vid Thaldat and the Soda 
plain. Burtei is found in very small quantities, but no grass, Water 
from stream. The camp is at the junction of “Two Streams” (Tibetan, 
Gnischu). Hence its name... (Trotter—Hendereon.) 


NISHAT BAGH—Vide “ Sarnacan— Gardens.” 
NOBANDI SOBANDI— 
A glacier in the Must&égh range to the west of the road over the Muatégh 


pass. It is over 14 miles in length, and 1} miles in breadth. (G@odwin- 
Austen.) 


NOBOK LA—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 78° 8’. - Elev. 
Between Durgu and Taghar, over the Kailas or Léh range. 
NOHAN—Lat. 38° 88’, Long. 74° 66’, Elev. 


A small village in the Ardwin pargana, situated within a few yards of 
the left bank of the Veshad, about nine miles south-east of Shupion by the 
direct path ; there are some trees near the village suitable for encamping, 
but supplies are not very abundant. (Jnce.) 


NOMAL—Lat. 36° 5’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 5,200’. 
A large village on the left bank of the Hunzé river in Gilgit territory. 
It contains about 80 houses, with fields extending for 2 or 3 miles. There 
ia also a emall mud fort, which is ocoupied by a detachment of Kashmir 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the Hunzé river. 
From Nomal there ig a bad footpath across the hills to Barga, on the 
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Gilgit river ; Nomal was formerly a much larger place, but has been de- 
vastated by the river. Kamé4l Khén, one of the Nagar family, resides 
at Nomal as a hostage and jégirdér of the Kashmir Government. (Bar- 
row.) 

NOMAL—~ 
A tahefl or il&ka of the province of Gilgit; it lies chiefly up the Hunzé 
river valley. (4ylmer.) 


NO PASS—VFide “ Kepsaxa Pass.” 


NORU— 
The Nord canal leaves the left bank of the Jhelum immediately below 
Shédiptir, lat, 34° 11’, long. 74° 43’; the channel is about 36 yarda 
wide, and varies ia depth according to the state of the river; there is a 
block of masonry in the middle of it, which is apparently the remains of 
an old bridge. 

The caval at first runs in a north-westerly direction, and after a few 
miles divides into two branches, the smaller of which turne south towards 
Patan, while the other continues straight on, and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake near Sopir. 

When the water is high enough, this is the route always selected by 
the boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramila, co that they 
may avoid going through the Wular, where, in the early part of the season, 
storms are very frequent, and often as sudden and violeut as they are dan- 
gerous ; it is also the shorter route. 

NOSERI—Lat. 84° 24’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrét district, situated near the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. It is divided on its west side by a considerable stream of 
clear water from the village of Nosudda, which lies on the opposite bank. 

These villages form the stage midway between Titwal and Panchgram 
on the road towards Mozafarabéd, and their names ave usually coupled. 

Noseri contains the zfdrat of Sultén Darya, and is inhabited by eight 
families of zamfudars of the Moshubba clan, two Gijars, and a barber. 
There is much rice cultivation about the place, and a few walnut and other 
shady trees. 

The most convenient place for encamping is above the path towards the 
south end of the village. ; 

NOSU DDA—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev. 
A village in the Lachr&t district, situated on the left bank of a stream, 
vied vis to Noseri. These villages form the stage midway between Panch- 
gram and Titwal, on the Mozafarabdd road, and their names aro usually 
coupled. Nosudda contains eight houses inbabited by zamindars, 
NOWANA—Lat. 38° 49’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev, 
A village situated immediately below the junction of the Rembiéra and 
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the Veshad rivers. It lies on both banks of the stream, and there are the 
pillars for a bridge across the river on each side. (Montgomerie.) 


NOWBUG—Lat. 88° 39’. Long. 75° 25’, Elev. 

This village lies almost in the centre of the valley of the same name, on 
the slopes above the right bank of the stream, It is surrounded by a con- 
siderable amount of cultivation, and is supplied with water from two small 
springs on the west side, the Zuri Nég¢ and the Nund Kishur Nég, There 
aretwo magjids in the village and the zidrat of Shéh Abdul Majid, which 
the villagers believe to have been erected two hundred years ago on the 
death of the saint who is said to have come from Baghdad, 

The houses, about twenty-two in number, are somewhat scattered ; 
they are built of timber, and have pent shingle roofs. 

The usual encamping ground is on the slope above the west side of the 
village ; there is ample space, but a want of shade. 

There is a good path through the Hulkan Guli, leading to Shdngas, in 
the Kuthar pargana; it passes the villages of Hallan and Brariangdan. 
and the distance is said to be 6 sos. 

Here a small valley is bounded by slopes of low hills that are long 
spurs from the high range behind, hills that rise only 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
well covered with grass and weed, the slopes not very steep, the hill: 
rounded ; these spurs branching make an ever-changing scene of nook 
knoll, and dell. In the Jower parts the valley bottom is cultivated in rice 
fields which alternate with orchard-shaded village tracts, (Drew.) 


NOWBOUG NAI~ 

A long.and narrow valley lying to the’ south-east of Kashmir; its gene 
ral direction is nearly north and gouth., At the entrance to the valley 
from the Bring pargana it is very narrow, being not more than a quarte 
of a mile broad, but near Garrewel it widens considerably, and from tha: 
village as far north/almost as Gowran it has an average breadth of ove 
a mile, with a total length of about $ miles. Numerous minor valley; 
open into its east and west sides, 

The pine-clad mountains with which it is encompassed are not of grea 
elevation, except at the north end. 

The surface of the valley is undulating; towards the south it is bar 
and stony, but other portions are well cultivated, and the profusion o 
grass and trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance. It is said t 
be one of the best grazing grounds in the country, and to enjoy a delight 
ful climate. It contains numerous villages, with an exclusively Muham 
madan population. The stream with which it is traversed takes its ris 
on the lofty mountains at the north end of the valley, and is joined at th 
southern end by a torrent of almost equal magnitude, which drains th 
mountains on the east side; the united waters flow through a narros 
defile into the Bring river, of which they form the principal source, 
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The main road from Kashmir to the Mari Wardwan valley lies 
through the Nowbig Nui, crossing the Margan pass at its northern ex- 
tremity ; another road lies over the Hokar Sar pass to the east ; and there 
are three paths communicating with the Kuthér pargana, vis., by the 
Kachwan Harrikan and Halkan Galis. 


NOWGAM—Lat. 38° 81’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A flourishing village in the Sh&habéd valley, situated above the left bank 
of Séndran, about 2 miles south-east of Verndg. 

It lies upon high, dry ground, and is surrounded by cultivation, but has 
comparatively few rice-fields about it. There are about fifteen double- 
storied houses in the village, which is shaded by some splendid trees, and 
supplied with water by a small stream from the bills. 


NOWIJ—Lat. 84° 12’. Long. 78° 60’, Elev. 18,900’, 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, which is fordable 
here. Water waist-deep. Hanléis 42 miles south oid Tura and Monkang 
Shushal, 37 miles north, vid Tauka La. .(Montgomerte.) 


NUBRA, i., “ Western ”— 

“The vorth-western district’ of Ladék; it consists of the valley of the 
Nubré river and of a portion of the valley of the Shyok river. It is the 
largest district in the country, being about 128 miles in length by 72 
miles in breadth, with an area of /9,200 square miles—nearly all composed 
of barren mountains. It is bounded on the north by the Karakoram moun- 
tains, on the south by the Kailas range, which divides the Indus from the 
Shyok; it extends from the. frontier of Baltistén to the source of the 
Shyok. The mean elevation of the inhabited parts of the district is 12,763 
feet. 

Throughout Nubré, the villages, with scarcely an exception, occupy 
the surface of the low platforms of alluvium which fill up the funnel-shaped 
terminations of the ravines. These alluvial platforms, owing to the 
copious supply of water, are always well cultivated. Most villages have 
a few fruit trees as well ss a good many poplars and willows (the only 
timber), The lower part of the Nubra valley is particularly fertile, 
and on the east side the cultivation extends from Tirit as far as Panamikh, 
in the belt varying from 100 feet to nearly a mile in width. Some of the 
villages are large. Many of the houses ave very substantially built. The 
sacred mané walls are numerous, and of great length and size. 

The principal crop growa in the Nubré valley is naked barley, called 
grim or nag, which is mach in dewand by caravans journeying from Léh 
to Yarkand ; as is also the chunpo, or lucerne, which is grown in hedged. 
about plots, and let out, at eo much a head, for cattle to graze in. Kanak, 
trombu, jao, and chena are also grown. The lower parts produce a double 
crop. Jungles of low bushes are aleo found in Nubré. 
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The copious water-supply of the district no doubt depends on the great 
elevation of the surrounding mountains, which rise everywhere, if not 
above, yet almost to the level of perpetual snow; so that at the head of 
each little stream there is either a glacier or snow-bed, which does not melt 
entirely till the end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial sup- 
ply of water. 

The following ara the subdivisions, according to Mr. Drew, of the 
Nubré district :-— 

Gyen, | Tsurka, Yarma. 
Shama, Farka, and 

The climate of Nubré is much the same as that of Central Ladak, 
except that the snowfall is slightly lees. The principal villages are Huodar 
and Deskit on the south side, and Taghar and Panamik on the north side of 
the Shyok, 

Khardong village, Tangyar, and Digar are included in the Kardari. 

The cash revenue, besides taxcs. in-kind, is about 26,000. 

(Cunningham—Beliew—=Ney Elias—Thomson— dylmer.) 


NUBRA RIVER— 

A considerable stream and a tributary of the Shyok. It rises in the 
Saichar Ghainri glacier, on the southern slopes of the Karakoram or Mus- 
tégh range, and flowing south-east joiusthe Shyok opposite Deskit, at an 
elevation of 9,950 feet nbove the sea-level. It is about 100 miles in 
length. The Lower Nubré valley is very similar, in general character, to 
that of the Shyok about Hundar and Deskit. The same wide, gravelly 
expanse occupies its centre, forming a plain of 1 or 2 miles in width, 
through which the river runs in many branches. A great partof this gra- 
velly plain, particularly on the left bank, is covered by a dense brushwood of 
Rippopha and myricurta, which extends,for 4 or 5 miles, and is usually 
impervious, except in certain beaten tracts. Numbers of bares are to be 
found in it. The maximum depth of the river opposite Charéea was 2¢ 
feet in September. In November, Johnson found it frozen over and 
crossed it near ite junction with the Shyok. The stream was about 
20 yards wide. The summer route by the Karakoram follows the left 
bank of the river as far as Changlung (10,760 fect). On the banks are lofty 
snow-capped mountains, containing numerous glaciers. (Cunningham— 
Thomson.) 

NUNAK— 

The portion of the Zanskér valley between Padam and the junction of 
the Kargia stream. In spring, avalanches are very common in thie valley. 
(Drew.) 

NUN-KUN PEAKS—Lat. 34°, Long 76° 10’. Elev. 23,447’. 
In the Western Himalcyas, about 14 miles east of the Bhot Kol pass, 
These two peaks are conspicuous from afar, and are 8,000 feet higher than 
the surrounding mountains. (Drew.) 
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NUNUR—tLat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A large village surrounded with fruit-trees, picturesquely situated at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Sind river, near its entrance into 
tke valley of Kashmir. 
It lies in the midst of a well-cultivated district, about 12 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Drés road. 
Supplies are plentiful. (Pigne—Aligood.) 


NURASERAI—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 78° 84’. Elev. 
A village situated high up above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
almost opposite the town of Kuri, It lies on the slopes of a epur which 
descends into the river very precipitously on the west side of the village. 
To the eouth thore is a narrow gorge which is traversed by a torrent. Tho 
path towards Mozafarab&d, which lies about 8 miles to the south-west 
by a rough and stony road, crosses this stream. 

The village contains the z{frat of Haeani Shéh and about sixteen houses. 
Among the inhabitants are two Saiads, two mochis, two carpenters, a 
potter, and a blackemith. The) thdnadér’s) authority extends from the 
village of Makri, in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabéd, to Noseri-Nosudda, 
the next stage on the path towards Titwal. 

A little corn and rice are grown in the village, but the main portion of 
the latter cultivation lies far below the east side, on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are a few shady’ trees about the place, aud the most 
convenient spot for encampivg is by the masjid near the centre of the 
village. A rill which flowa through ‘the village furnishes an abundant 
supply of water, and there is also a spring. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 


NOR BAKSH— 
A Muhammadan sect or division of the Baltfs, differing from the ordinary 
Shia in their mode or order of prayer. The Nur Baksh follow one who 
stands in front, which, apparently, the other Shias do not; but in the 
greater matters of difference between the Sunfs and Shias, the Nar Baksh 
are with the latter. (Drew.) 

NUR GALI—Lat. 34° 81’. Long. 73° 28’. Elev. 
A pasa over the watershed betwoen the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Hazéra. It lies north-west of the small town of Kuri, and ie crossed by a 
path leading to the village of Bala Két in Kéghén, 


NURLA—VFide “Snoawa,”? 
NURPA PASS—~Vide “THato La,” 


NURPC R—Lat. 88° 48’. Long. 74° 80’. Elev. 18,610’. 
A pass over the Panjél range, between the district of Loran to the east of 
Pinch and the valley of Kashmir. The path crossing this pass is called 
Phawan. (Montgomerie.) 
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NUS—Lat. 34° 25', Long. 74° 41, Elev. 
A small village and gh&t situated on the northern shore of the Wular lake, 
about 14 mile to the south of Bandiptira. Boats may usually be obtained 
at this village. 


NUSHIK LA on HISPAR PASS—Iat. 36° 4’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Shigar valley into Nagar. The path leads up a 
gradually sloping ice-bed, with scarcely single crevasse, steep cliffa en- 
closing it on both sides. The view from this point is saperb to the enst, 
along the glacier, which is visible for 18 miles. On the north extends 
one great elevated ice-plain, with the peaks bounding the great Nobandi 
Sobandi glacier, The breadth of the main glacier is more than 2 miles, 
According to the natives the glacier terminates two days’ journey distant 
at Hiepar in Nagar. The descent from the pass to the level ice below is 
about 3,000 feet, and difficult as well as dangerous, being down steep 
slopes of ice and rock. (Godtoin- Austen.) 


NYAMA—VSide Nima Mop.”’ 
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O 
OGLOK—Lat, 35° 40’. Long. 78° 10°. Elev. 
A camping grouad on Hayward’s route, vid Changcheumo. It is situated 
on the right bank of a tributary of the Yaérkand river, which, rising near 
the Karatégh pass, flows north-west and joins the main stream a little 
above Wahab Jilga. The regular route is from Karatégh lake, rid Tamba, 
to Mélikehéh. (Drew.) 


OKTI ox UKTI—Lat. 38° 30’, Long. 78° 55’, Elev. 11,870’. 
A small square fort with four round bastions, situated on the left bank of 
the Zanskér river, 2 miles below Padam, on the level tongue of land lying 
between the Zanskdr river and a stream which, flowing from the west, 
joins it a little below the fort. (Thumson.) 


OLTINGTHANG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 15’. Elev, 

A village in Kkurmang (Baltist&n).on,the left bank of the Drds river, a 
little above its junction withthe Indus, and at the junction of a con- 
siderable tributary from the west. It is_a.halting-place on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardi, vi@ Drés. The village occupies a gentle slope, 
at the bottom of which ie a small plain covered with huge boulders. 
Three or four inches of suow fell here on the 1sth December. It con- 
tains thirty houses, (Thomsun— Aylmer.) 


OMBA or UMBA—Lat. 84° 25’. Long, 75° 50’. Elev. 
A small village in the Khartsé district, situated on the right bank of the 
Omba rivulet, at its junction with the Nakpo-Chu, and lying at the east 
base of the Omba La. Prangos cultivated here. Said to contain fifteen 
houses. (Afoorcroft—dylmer.) 


OMBA LA—lJat. 34° 21’, Long. 75°'56’. Eley. 
A steep and difficult pass in the mountain range separating the valleys of 
the Drés and Stird rivers. A path leads over it from Sankho to Drés. The 
ascent from the village of Omba is very laborious; the descent abrupt, 
but vot very difficult, passing occasionally over firm beds of snow. It is 
said that ponies can be taken over for six months in the year. Numbers of 
marmots seen on both eides of the pass. At western base the rhubarb 
plant is to be found (July lst). (4ylmer—Mooreroft.) 

OMBA RIVULET— 
Rises near the Omba La and flowing south joins the Nakpo-Chu river 
at the village of Omba. Its waters are very muddy. (Moorcroft.) 

OROROTZE—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 13,600’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, some 
distance beluw Pamzal. It.is only used by shepherds, General Strachey, 
in the middle of September, had great difficulty in fording the river just 
below the camp. It was here 50 yards wide, 3 feet deep, and flowing 
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rapidly over a very stony bottom. There are hot springs in the river 
bed. (H. Strachey.) 


OROROTZE LA— Lat. 34° 14’. Long, 78° 27’. —_ Elav. 18,050’. 
“Is used only by shepherds when taking flocks to graze in the lower 
courses of the Changchenmo river.” (@odwin-Austen.) 


OTE— 

A small plain in Ladék, separating the western and eastern portions of the 
Pangong lake. It is about 5 miles in length by 3 miles broad, and 
‘forms the end of a very large ravine which runs back into the snowy moun- 
tains of Changchenmo. The silt, which in former times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Ote, the broad barrier to 
what would otherwise bea continuous long reach of water. A rise of 12 feet 
in the lake would cover the greater part of the plain. Snow is said never 
to lie very long at Ote, though the lake freozos all over very thick. Cham- 
pas Noh and Rudok spend their winter on the plain of Ote. (Godwin. 
Austen.) 
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PADAM—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 76° 56’, Elev. 11,878’. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskér river, 5 miles above its junction 
with a tributary from the west, and at the south-east angle of a plain lying 
between the two rivers. It was formerly the capital of Zanskér, but 
is now in ruins, It is still, however, owing to its central position, con~ 
sidered the chief place of the district. There is a small Kashmirf garrison 
in the fort of Okti, 2 miles to the north. Two routes lead from here 
to Léh, the one most used being vid Zangla, Yelchung, and Lamayaru. 
Being surrounded by high mountains, which intercept all moisture, there 
is very little vegetation, and no trees are to be seen, The plain to the 
north-west is, however, partially cultivated. The river is crossed, opposite 
the village, by rather an insecure rope bridge, high above the stream, 
which at the end of June was deep, rapid, and mr ddy, 

The Ladékis were defeated here in 1835 by one of Zoréwar Singh’s 
generala, (Thomson =—Cunningham.) 


PADAR— 

Consists of the valley of Chenab from a little below Siri up to the bound- 
ary of Pangi, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 80 miles with, in 
addition, the valley of the Bhutna up to its source, and subsidiary ravines 
of both the Chenéb and the Bhutna river. Pédar is surrounded—we might 
almost say enclosed—by mountains bearing perpetual snow ; these give rise 
to glaciers, which end off at too high a level for them to project into the 
main valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is of very 
amall extent; there is the-collection of villages in the 4 miles below 
Atholi, where is the widest opeaing in the whole tract; and there are some 
small villages at intervals up the two valleys. All these together have 
four hundred houses. “Atholi is the chief place of Paédar. The Chen&b 
comes from the direction of Pangf, through a rock-bound gorge in a narrow 
deep stream widening out as it sweeps along below Atholi. It is here 
spanned by a rope bridge. 

The climate of Padar is severe. From its elevation, and the consider. 
able moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in winter. It is said 
that snow gets to be 3 feet deep and stays four or five months, This 
and a want of sun make it difficult for crops to ripen. The sunshine ia 
intercepted, not only by the clouds that the mountains attract, but also by 
the mountains themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At 
Atholi the average angular elevation of the visible horizon is 18°, This 
want of sunshine affects the fruits, which do uot ripen well. 

Deodar forests are situated in such positions as make it practicable to 
fell the trees for timber for use in the Panjab. 
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While in Padar, Drew heard accounts of avalanches that have occurred 
there. They come from the range on the south. The summits of this are 
at a level of 15,000 and 16,000 feet: from that height down to the Pédar 
valley is a fall of 9,60C or 10,000 feat in 6 miles. The valleys’that drain 
great spaces of these snow-covered mountains narrow at last to a gorge 
just before debouching into the main valley of Padar. It is in yeara when 
unusually heavy snow has fallen on the mountains that avalanches occur, 
generally between the middle of December and the middle of February. 

The people are in great part Thakurs, with a few Mubhammadans. 
Besides, there are two or three hamlets towards the bead of the Bhutnn 
valley, eleven houses in all, occupied by Bhots or Buddhists from Zanskér, 
on the farther side of the great range. 

The people of Paédar seem to be a good deal given to serpent-worship ; 
they do not, however, separate it from their observance of the rites of the 
Hinds religion. : 

The earliest known state of Padar was a poriod that ended more than two 
hundred years ago ; then thechief men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were 
Rénas. Réna is an old Hindi word for ruler who (in these parts at all 
events) is leas in power than a réja. The Réuas of P&dar were Rajpite; 
every village, or two or three villagea, had its réua, ao independent ruler, 

. who used to make war against his neighbonr, the next-door rana. There are 
descendants of these rénas to this day in P&dar; they have taken to 
cultivation and till the bit of land that has been preserved to them; but 
they still keep their vaste distinct; they will marry the daughters of 
Tbakurs, but will not give theirs to them in marriage. That state of 
things was broken in upon by R4éja Chatar Singh, of Chamba, who was, 
eight generations back from Réja Sif Singh, ruler in 1869; the time 
of the change may, therefore, have been/about A.D. 1650. Chatar Singh 
first conquered Pangi; from there he advanced with some two hundred 
met: to Pfidar, and annexing it, founded the fort. and town named after him, 
Chatargarh (g.v.), whose ruins are still to be traced opposite to Atholi, 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards, Pddar remained under the réjas of 
Chamba for five or six generations. 

>A late episode of that time, told by the PAdar people to Mr. Drew, was 
that, “about the year 1820 or 1825 A.D., they made up an expedition 
arainst Zanskdr, and brought that country (which was held by a Bhot 
rdja under Ladék) to be so far tributary that every year 21,000, 
besides musk-bags and otber things, were sent by the ruler of Zanskdr as 
nazar to the raja of Chamba. A strange feature of this business is, that 
it’ was carried out by one Ratand, a Thakur, aud not by orders from 
Chamba. 

The event that led to the next change in Piédar was the invasion of 
Ladak by the Jama troops under Zoréwar Singh, Kaldrfa, a leader in the 
service of Maharéja Guléb Singh in 1834. At the end of the first year of 
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the war in Ladék, ZorAwar Singh sent Wazir Lakpat (pide “ Kisntwin”) 
from Zanskdr to Pédar, in order to open a new road frum Jami to Ladék, 
Cunningham’s account says there was sume little fighting, Lakpat passed 
on, leaving only a thdnadar and a few men in Pédar, having done no 
harm to the place. After Lakpat had left, the enterprising Ratand above 
mentioned stirred up the people, who seized the Dogrds and sent them 
prisoners to Chamba. 

The raja of Chamba disavowed the act to Gulab Singh and, releasing 
the prisoners, sent them to Jami. But this did not avert the consequences. 
On the opening of the season Zordwar himself came with a force of about 
3,000 men, but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the bridge across 
the Chenéb had been destroyed. He was then kept at bay for two months ; 
during this time he had established a battery on the edge of the plateau, 
on the left bank, where it overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogrés got a rope 
across a few miles lower down,.and crossing over by means of this, 
they came up the right bank.of the Chendb: then, getting across the 
Bhutna river by a bridge that had not been destroyed, they advanced on 
Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to,and completely destroyed, the 
town, so that nothing but a heap of stones were left. pean Singh 
hanged several people, : and mutilated several. 

By these means, and by the building of the present fort, the ae rule 
became established in Pédar, which has remained quiet ever since; it is now 
under the tahsildar of Badraway,. » ( Drew.) 


PADRI—Lat, 82° 55’. Long. 75° 50". Elev. 
A pass over the range lying between Badrawdér and the hill states of 
Chamba, about 8 miles south-east of the town of Badrawdr, which is 
crossed by the high-road to Chamba, The pase is ascended from Badra- 
war by a long and steep acclivity, which lies for the most part along the 
valley of the Neri stream ; the road is very tolerable, but almost too steep 
for riding, and after rain it becomes very slippery. The hills on every 
side are covered with grass or densely wooded. ‘The descent of the pass on 
the Chamba side is steep and bad, and far more tedious than the other side, 
being alternately steep descents and bad ascents; several rapids have like- 
wise to be crossed. This pass is said to be closed during winter. (Hervey,) 

PADU ~ Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 36’. Elev, 
A place of note a few miles from Baldwar; of note, because it was also the 
seat of a separate rule, whose rdéjas were of one caste (a subdivision of the 
Réjpate called Pal) with those of Kulu, Badrawér, and Baldwar or Basolf ; 


the four, being so allied, were often at war with each other. The last: five 
réjas of Padu were :— 


Pur Napali. Avtar Singh (in the time of Ranjit 
Prithi Pal. Singh). 
Jy Singh. Umad "Singh. (Drew.) 
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PAHARI— 


A division of the Aryan race, inhubiting the mountainous districts of Jama 
and Kashmir. 

The great majority are Hindts, and are a strong hardy race, of good 
powerful frame; they have straight foreheads, good brow, and noses 
markedly hooked, specially amongst the older men. Their black hair is 
allowed to grow to their shoulders; they have thickish beards and mous- 
tacbes, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light-grey thick woollen cloth (puttd) which 
ia made in almost every house. In some parts they wear a short coat, in 
others a long one, full, hitehed up by a kamarband or a sort of woollen rope 
wound many times round. Their pajamas are loose down to the knee, but 
below that fit close. The cap is of different shapes—sometimes a skull-cap, 
more often one with side flaps. Lastly, a Zui or blanket, of the samo cloth, 
worn in many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand all 
the severe weather they are exposed: to, 

The women havealong gown of the game homespun stuff, and, like the 
men, wear & kamurband. Iu some parts the gown is of nearlv black cloth 
instead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low, round, red cap. The caste 
that among the pabérie prevails in numbers far over the others is the Tha- 
kur. The Thakure, indeed, have nearly all the land in proprictorship ; they 
cultivate for the most part their own land; they are the peasnntry of the 
mountains, as the Jats are of the Panjab plain. (Drew.) 


PAILGAM-—Lat. 34° 2’, Long, 75° 28’, Elev. 8,500’. 
A considerable village most romantically situated at the north ond of 
the Lidar valley, between the junction of the streams which flow through 
the two defiles at the head of the valley. - Above the village is an orchard, 
the usual camping ground. 

Tho inhabitants say that it formerly had as many as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses ; at present there are about thirty. 

Cultivation does not extend up the valley much beyond the village of 
Pailgém. Supplies are procurable, but not in large quantities. 

The path leading to the cave of Amrnéth and the Shisha Nég lies up 
the defile to the east, keeping to the right bank. Preslang, between 4 
and 6 miles up, is the last village met with. The next stage is at Tanin, 
or Chandaowas, 10,500’, a rough but practicable road for ponies, There 
is a good camping ground, with fine trees. Shisha Ng is reached after 
a climb of 1,500 feet. The next camping ground is at Panj-i-Tarni, about 
1,2000 feet, reached across an easy pass 14,000 feetin height. From Panj-i- 
Tarni, the caves of Amarnéth, 13,500’, are visited. The path from here 
to Baltal, in the Sind valley, can only be attempted in early spiing, when 
the snow bridges are strong enough to bear. 

From Pailgém another beautiful route is up the western branch to 
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Arn, 9,500’, and thence to Lidarwat. Here the valley opens out and is 
well wooded. Thence the valley of Kolahoi, about 11,000’, may be visited 
or the Sind valley may be reached. (Wingate.) 

The village of Saknis, in the Maru Wardwén valley, may be reached 
from Pailgém in two marches. The path lies across the mountains, and 
the half-way place is Sonaur. (Vigne—Ince--Montgomerie.) 

PAISAN—-Lat. 33° 44,’ Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat river; it containa 
a masjid and the zidrat of Bébé Subbir Dhin, and six houses inhabited by 
zamindars, 

PAJTAHOI—Lat. 84° 4’, Long. 75° 39’, Elev, 
The name given to a portion of the Maru Wardwén situated on the bankg 
of the stream towards the north-east extremity of the valley ; it forms the 
second stage on the road towards Sird, from the village of Saknis. There 
are no habitations in the place, but there is said to be a large rock capable 
of sheltering forty persons. 

2AKAPURA—Lat. 83° 49”, Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 
A compact village lying about 4 miles south of Chrér; it occupies a 
strong natural position on the top of a steep narrow ridge between two 

“streams, There are about twenty-five houses in the village, most of the 

inbabitants being zamindars ; among them are many rishis, and two shop- 
keepers, This village contains the zidrat of Saiad Muhammad Ali Ghazi, 
which is surrounded by a garden enclosed with a wall. There are three 
tanks in the village for the supply of water when the stream fails during 
winter. The most convenient and shady spot for encamping is on the north 
side, An annual fair is held here towards the end of August, which lasts 
for four or five days ; as many 188,000 people are said to attend it. 


2AKORA—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A village in Brald& on the left bank of the Braldd river, containing 
seventeen houses, The scenery about this spot is wild and grand, The 
river here is very confined. 

7AKOTE— 
A stream which takes ita rise on the slopes of the range forming the water- 
shed between Kdghdn and the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a 
southerly direction through a narrow valley, discharging its waters into the 
Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 27’, long. 78° 37’, between the villages of Mandal 
and Drawér. 

The Kéghan valley may be reached by a path lying up the course of this 
stream ; it is said to be a fair path, and practicable for cattle, but is little 
used, and is closed for about four months in winter. 

7AK RA~=Lat, 34° 19’, Long, 78° 0’. Elev. 11,000’ 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Shyok. The fourth march from 
Léh by the winter route, vid the Karakoram pass. : 
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PAL— 
A subdivision of the Hindi Rajpats which also exists among the Mubam- 
madans. The réjas of RAjaori were Muhammadanieed Rajputs. The early 
ones were of the tribe of Réjpits called pa?, that caste to which belonged 
the Hindi réjae of Baldwar, Padu, and other places on the east of Jama. 
(Drew.) 


PAL—Lat. 88° 45’, Long. 79° 38’, Elev. 
A camping ground in Ladék on the northern shore of the Pangong lake. 
It is on a broad, dull-green plain. (Godwin-Austen.) 


PALAPURA—Lat. 84° 27’. Tong. 74° 14’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about 6 miles 
south-east of Shalirah on the road towards Sopir. It lies on the north 
side of a narrow valley, which is filled with rice cultivation. There are 
about six houses in the village, and a masjid which is situated under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the path. Palapira, and the neighbour. 
ing village of Pahilduj, are held in jagir by the family of Haibut Khiu, 
the late réja of Kathai, a-district lying on the rigbt bank of the Jhelum 
about midway between Baramtila and Mozafarab4d. This family occupies 
three houses in the village. : 


PALASTA— 
The ancient name of the river which flows into the Jhelum, Jat. 33° 12’, 
long. 78° 42’, (See PGnou T61.”) 


PALHALLAN—Lat. 34° 11’, Long, 74° 86’, Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the table-land on the south-west side 
of the valley of Kashmir, at the edge of an extensive morase, which stretches 
towards the Jhelum and the Wular lake. It contains four mahallas 
or districts, vis., Raopir to the north, Taintripdr to the south-east, 
Kuttapdr to the south-west, and Vidpir to the west. These divisions are 
quite distinct from each other, and are, for the most part, surrounded by 
low mud walls, and shaded by masees of trees. 

The total population comprises sixty-six families of zamindars, fifteen 
singers ond dancers, two Hindi banias, three millas, five dims, two car- 
penters, a blackemith, five cowherds, an oil-presser, a washerman, a potter, 
three tailors, two mochis, two butchers, and two pirz&das. 

The table-land, beneath which the village is situated, is dry and scored 
with ravines; two old cedars, which grow at its edgo, form a conspicuous 
land-mark, Rice is extensively cultivated on the low lands around the 
village. 

There are said to be two springs in Palhallan; that called Suddurbul 
is situated at the entrance to the village on the south side, and is shaded by 
some splendid chunér and other trees. 

The usual encamping ground is on the north side of the Reopdr maballa 
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near the end of the canal, but the neighbourhood of the Suddurbul spring 
possesses many advantages. 

From May until August, when the waters are in flood, both large and 
small boats ply through the canals between Palhallan and Srinagar and 
Sopér. 

"The branch leading towards Sopir is called Powasur, and that towards 
Srinagar, Shadinor ; the journey to Sh&diptr, on the Jhelum, occupies about 
four and a half hours. 

From Palhallan to the Gulmarg there is an excellent road; the distance 
is abont 12 miles. 


PAL JUNG—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 79° 84’, Elev. 
A camping ground in Lad&k,on the north shore of the Pangong lake. 
Here a broad nrala bed comes down to the lake, and a long, low promontory 
runs from the hills on the north out into it. (@odwin-Austen.) 


PALLA—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 78° 38’. Elev. 
A large village in the Mozafarabad district, situated in a narrow valley 
above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

The main portion of the village is built in a cluster on the hill-side 
above the road, and consists of about thirty houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the purchal and kukkur castes, including two weavers, two mochis, a black- 
smith, a carpenter, and a milla. 

A part of the village lies below the path ; thie hamlet is called Kurshun, 
and contains ten houses. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about thie place, which is irri- 
gated by a stream which flows down through the valley. 


PALPURA—Lat. 34° 74’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A small hamlet situated on the right ‘bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
north-west of Srinagar. This place is supposed to be the Phalapiira of the 
Chronicles, founded by Lalitaditya in the eighth century. (Moorcroft.) 


PAMBARSA R—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° $7’, Elev. 
The name of the morass lying to the east of Patan, between the table-land 
and the bed of the Sukn&g river. 


PAMPOUR—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A large town, the tahail station of the Bihu pargana, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Srinagar; the passage 
by boat, however, occupies between six and seven hours, It is built in two 
strips which lie parallel to each other, and are divided towarde the north 
by & morass, and on the south by a low hill; the town is further sub. 
divided into three wards, viz., Sumbal, which stretches from the Gail Bégh 
on the gout’ side of the town as far as the bridge; Drangabal, which com- 
prises the centre portion from the bridge to the Shoka Babé-ki-ziérat ; 
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and Namibal, the northern portion, between the mahardja’s residence and 
the Nand Bégh. The Jhelum flows along the western half and by the 
north end of the éastern division; there are also numerous wells in the 


town. 

The houses are much dilapidated, and the general appearance of the 
town gives evidence of decay. 

There are a few red brick buildings, but most of the houses are 
constructed of sun-dried brick and timber. The streets are level and 


unpaved. 

Dr. Elmslie estimates the population of Pampdr at 10,000, whick 
would seem to be considerably in excess of the actual number of inhabitants, 
judged by the following list of families, which, though an sports 
is believed to be tolerably accurate :— 

150 Zamindars. 
80 Pandits, including patwarfs, kardars, and shopkeepers. 
15 Banias, Mubawmmadans, 
40 Shdl-bdfs. 
6 Rafdgaa. 
5 Cloth-sellers. 
3 Butchers. 
2 Dyers. 
7 Dime. 
2 Blacksmiths. 
6 Bakers. 
2 Mochfs. 
1 Saiad. 
6 Pirzddas. 
5 Miillas, 
8 Hurkaras attached to the zilladar. 
6 Tailors, 
10 Fishermen. 
4 Washermen, 
5 Weavers, 
3 Cow-herds. 
2 Milk-sellers. 
2 Shepherds, 
3 Potters. 
10 descendants of the late Kadar Abdul Amir. 

Total 326 

The town contains a jama masjid and four other masjids. Amon; 
the zffrats or shrines, those of Shoka Bahé, Shai Hamadan, Saiad Safid 
Saiad Niamut Ulla, and Nand S&hib are the most famed; the trellis 
work in front of the first mentioned ig well worthy of notice. 

The mahardja’s residence ont he bank of the river at the north end o 
the town is an ugly, but eapacious, red brick building. 

Below the town, on the banks of the Jhelum, is the Nand Bagh, th. 
garden or grove of a famous fakir; it contains some splendid trees, anc 
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forms a convenient encamping ground. Beneath a chunér tree, between it 
and the town, there is a lizgam and some ancient carved stones, and at the 
south-west corner of the upper town, near the Shai Hamadan-ka-Makén, 
there are remains of a Hindd temple ; the foundations of other such buildings 
may possibly be traced on the hill just south of it. The raised wal) of the 
cemetery in front of the shrine of Shoka B&b& seeme to be built of the 
ruins of one of the ancient temples. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the log bridge which 
crosses the Jhelum at Pamptr: length 132 yards, breadth 14 feet, number 
of piers four ; average depth of water beneath 64 feet. General Cunningham, 
however, states that the bridge is $25 fect long. 

The town is surrounded hy an open down without trees, which com- 
mands a beautiful and extensive view of the valley of Kashmfr. Tho tablo- 
land to the couth is called the Sona Krand (golden basket) Wudar; it is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of saffron, for which the town ie 
famous. A root called mazet, used-to produce the almond-coloured dye, is 
said to be found at Pampiur; but most of itis imported from Ladék, where 
it is called éso¢, 

Pampiar is supposed to be a corruption of Padmapdra, the town built 
during the reign of Vrihaspati (A.D. 804 to 816), by the King’s uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mahédeva under the 
title of Padmaswdmi, of which there now remaio only two fluted pillars 
from the colonnade and the basement of the central edifice. 

Dr. Elmslie, on the other hand, states that the town is said to have been 
built by the ancient king Padamadat, after whom it was origivally called 
Pédamapir. The name has also been derived from Padma, a “ lotus,” and 
pir a “city.” 

Pampur was the scene of a great battle. in the reign of Chacra Verma, 
A.D. 956. 

Vigne observes that the long ridges of limestone strata in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pamptr are very remarkable, jutting out perpendicularly 
to a height of 30 or 40 fect in some places, close to the river, and on the 
north side, and which is consequently nearly the lowest limestone in the 
valley, and probably the only place where it appears in the open plain. 


PAMZAL on PAMCHALAN-—~Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 14,790.’ 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, at the 
junction of a stream from the Marsemik La. It is a halting-place on 
the Changchenmo route. Grass and fuel plentiful, Hares to be found in 
tamarisk jungle. There is a saréi here. Kiam 12 miles up valley. At 
half-way ford river, and follow path north to Gogra, 124 miles from 
Pamzal. (Trotter—Joknson.) 


PANAMIKH—Lat 384° 47’ 10’. Long. 77° 88’. Elev. 10,840’. 
A village on the left bank of the Nubré river, and a halting-place on the 
summer route from Léh by the Karakoram, It is said to contain six 
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houses. Barley and lucerne extensively cultivated here, and both are in 
much demand by merchants travelling between Léh and Yarkend. No 
supplies obtainable between this and Yérkand, One mile below the village 
are some hot springs. Temperature at exit of two springs 155° F. and 
167° F. The water is conducted into two tanks enclosed by walls. These 
baths are much resorted to by travellers from Yarkand and by the natives, 
and are said to be efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and syphilis. 
(Trotter—Bellew.) 


PANBUK or TSOKAR-CHUNSE— 
Lat, 88° 20’, Long. 78° 12.’ Elev. 14,900’. 
A small fresh-water lake about 1 square mile in area, lying south-east 
of the Tsokar, and connected with it by a small stream. It is a favourite 
resort of the kyang or wild ass. (Drew.) 


PANCH, PANGACHE, os PANGATSE— 
Lat. 33° 40’, Long. 76°. 53’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskér district, and a_halting-place on the route from 
Padam to Léh, It lick at the south bago of the Naerung La (or Nira 
pass). No supplies procurable, (Drew.) 


PANCHGRAM—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 738° 89°. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrat district, situated midway on the path between 
Mozafarabéd and Titwal. 

The houses, which number twelve in the lower portion of the village, 
and eighteen in the upper, are much scattered. The rivulet, which flows 
down through the village from two ravines, dries in summer; when this 
occurs, water is obtained from the branch of the stream which flows below 
the west side of the village. When the rice crops are in the ground, the 
space available for encamping is very limited ; the most convenient spot is 
near some houses in the centre of the village. Coolies and supplies are 
obtainable. 


PANCHIPURA—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
The name of a mountain in the range bounding the south-west side of the 
Matsil valley. 
On the hills between this mountain and Nachidéni on the north-west 
side of the Khuihama pargana, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage. 
( Montgomerie.) 


PANCH PASS—Fide “ Naxruna La.” 


PANDITS— 

“The pandits are all of the Brahmin caste and descendants of the ancient Hindtis of 
the valley who refused to embrace Islim. They area cunning and avaricious tribe. 
They fill almoat every civil office of State, from the Governor of Srinagnr down to the 
clerks in attendance on the collectors of revenue. heir pride and cowardice unfit them 
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for military employ, Pampered by the Hindd ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the 
administration of the vailoy; and they reap the fruits of their religious superiority in 
freedom from the pangs of famine, for it isa noteworthy fact that while thouaands of 
Muhammadans have died and aro still dying of hunger, no pandit is to be met with who 
shows signs of starvation or oven of preasing want. If attempts be made to control the 
pandite, check their peculations, and introduce some equality between them and the 
Mubammadane, they repair to the governor, and, with threats of cutting their 
throata before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring him to 
their fort in submission ; for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindd.” 

The above are Mr. Henvey’s remarks, Mr. Girdlestone says :— 

“The pandits, who are socially, though not numerically, in the ascendant, have, 
like the Muhammadans, a Jewish type of face and are of good height, but they are less 
sturdy and less given to bodily action than the others. They pay much regard to the 
outward observances of religion, but are not cumbered with eo many formalitien as 
the Indian Brahmins. Thoy rise very early for the performance of their ceremonial 
ablutions, are caroful about the caste mark on their forehead and the peculiar high fold 
of the turban, which is their chief distinctive mark in dress, consider it proper to fuat 
once @ fortnight, and are strict in adopting » son in default of bodily issue, In their 
leisare moments many devote themselves'to astrology, the influence of which is seen in 
their daily life, for ao Hindd io) Kashwfr will, undertake anything of importance 
without having first consulted the stars. They consider bearing of arms a breach of 
religion ; in spirit they are unwarlike; they bave no political aspirations, are of a saving 
disposition, lovers of their country, attached to their homes and lands —-so much eo, that 
to sell or exchange house or land ie deemed'a wrong act. In official life they are cring- 
ing to their superiors, imperious to those below them, and not above accepting the 
amaliost bribe,—nay, iu many cases, enforcing the payment of douceurs to which 
they have no right.” 

Girdlestone, remarking on the estrangement which exists between pan. 
dits who have been domiciled in British India and their brethren in 
Kashmir, states that it is not ao long since a service akin to that performed 
over the dead was performed over such Kashmiri pandits as were about to 
emigrate; for indeed their relatives looked upon such persons as dead 
thenceforward to them. The way was go long and difficult, and tho means 
of correspoudence go unvertain, that they never expected to have tidings of 
the absentees, much less to welcome them back into the home circle. In 
time, the Intter fell away from the customs of their house and embraced 
those of the people amongst whom they had settled. Thus it has come to 
pass that whilst the Kashmiri pandits domiciled in India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Indian Brahmins in matters of fond and drink, their 
bretbren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant, 
do not object to meat, will take water from a Muhammadan, eat with their 
clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their meats on 
board a boat, (d/envey— Girdlestone.) 

PANDRAS or PRAN—Lat. 75° 40’. Long. 34° 25’, Elev. 
A villsge of eleven houses on the left bank of the Drag river, and passed on 
the route from Srinagar to Léhat about 6 miles from Matayan. The river 
is crossed by a bridge half a mile below the village, and at this portion of 
its course flows rapidly through a narrow furrowed chaunel. On the 12th 
April Dr. ‘Thomson crossed it above the village on a snow bridse, at leust 
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40 feet thick, and covering the river for more than 100 yards. A good 
deal of prangos here, and a little cultivation. (Bellew— Thomson.) 


PANDRATHAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A emall village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles 
by road above Srinagar; by water the journey occupies nearly two and a 
half hours. 


It is divided into two maballas or districts, the upper being inhabited 
by Mahammadans of the Sunf sect, and the lower by Shias, 


The place is remarkable for a very old and interesting Hindi temple, 
standing in the middle of a tank, about 50 yards from the river-bank, 
surrounded by a grove of willows and chunérs. he tank is about 40 
yards square, and in ordinary seasous 4 feet deep; it is filled with reeds 
growing in a bed of soft mud; the water is derived from small springs 
on ite northern side, 


PANDUCHAK—Lat. 84° 9’; Long. 74° 66’. Elev. 
A village situated at the extremity of the spur, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 5 miles south-east of Srinagar. 

The abutments and two piers of a stone bridge are here visible, which, 
according to an inscription on 4 loose slab lying on the rigbt bank, was built 
by Jahangir. (Cunningham—IJnce,} 


PANG—Lat. 88° 31’. Long. 78° 67’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, consisting of a few houses, situated on the slope of 
the hill, about half a mile east of Kotli. 


PANGACHE on PANGATSE~Vide “ Pancn.” 


PANGLUNG—Lat. 84° 15’, Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 
A camping ground and saréi on the banks of the stream flowing from the 
Mareemik La into the Changchenmo river. It is a short stage from 
Pamzal and one march from Lunkha, at the south base of the Marsemik La. 


( Cayley.) 


PANGONG LAKE, on TSOMONANGLARI, #.c., “the lake of the great 
hollow ”— Elev, 13,936’. 
The largest lake in Lad&k, extending from lat. 34° and long. 78° 30° 
south-east, to lat. $8° 40’, and thence east to Noh in long. 79° 60’. 
Only the lower lake (the Pangong Tso proper) lies in Ladék, the middle 
(Tso Nyak) and upper Jakes being in Rudok territory. The lower lake ie 
40 miles long, with an average breadth of about 3 miles, the maximum 
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depth at its north-west end being 142 feet, The following are the sound- 
ings taken by Captains Trotter and Biddulph at the north-west end :— 


“ Starting from the sandy shore at the west end of the lake, we made for the island, 
lying about 2 miles off, and situate nearly equidistant from two sides of the lake. 
(N.B.—The horizontal distances are ouly roughly estimated.) 


Depth. 
At 100 yards from shore . . . 7 : 7 + 665 feet 
» 250 » : ee ee ee a ee 
» 450 4 3 . . . . . - 12, 
» 1,000 ,, a . 5 7 . . . 130, 
This being the maximum depth between the shore and the island. 
At 400 yards from island. . . . . . . 60, 
» 250 * a - ‘ . . ’ . » wy, ” 


From this point a shelving, sandy bottom stretched up to the island 
which consisted of a mass of rocks, about 150 yards in length and con- 
siderably less in breadth. It wasscomposed mostly of calcareous tufa, 
and in no place rose to more than, 4 feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is submerged during heavy storms. 


Soundings between island and north shore of lake. 


Depth, 

At 300 yards from island : 4 7 : 5 - 107 feet. 
» gmilefrom main shore . , 4 i ‘: - 136 ,, 
» 2650 yards = A f : , ‘ : - 142 , 
” 100 ” n” ” * 114 rT] 
” 50 ” » ” 95 » 
» 80 , ” ” 80 » 
” 20 ” ” ” 60 ” 
» 10, ” ” 12 


Although the water was beautifully clear, we looked in vain for fish, 
and, with the exception of a species of bug, of which myriads were swim? 
ming about, we failed to see any animal or signs of life of any description. 
The water was decidedly brackish, with a temperature of 65° F. (September); 
ite colour, a very pure blue where deep, and green where shallow. The 
banks of the lake showed evident signs of the water having formerly stood 
at a much higher level than it does at present, and there can be little doubt 
but that the valley along which the road passes from Tankse up the lake 
was, at no very distant period, its main cutlet ; for although there is nowa 
low pass, about 2 miles from the bead of the lake, yet it is not much 
more than 100 feet above the present level of the water, und is of recent 
formation. 

“The character of the containing banke is for th @aost part very steep and rocky, 
acarcely leaving a footpath along the water's edge. All along the south-west side, how- 
ever, there is a flat or shelving bank, sometimes a mile wide, and near where the Shdshal 
stream enters the lake, there is a level extent of ground quite 10 miles in area. 
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“In the eastern part, on both sides, high mountains bound the lake, whose bold spurs 
jut out in succession, and at last, meeting, close in the view. Theso hills are composed of 
bare rook and loose stones, and no vegetation is to be seen. There are similar barren 
mountains on the north-east side, but though from 18,000 to 19,500 feet high, there was 


very little snow on them in July. 

“To the south-west a high range runs parallel to the lake, some of the peaks on which 
are 21,600 feet. This range terminates in a peak, 20,003 feet, east-south-cast of Tankse, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Its upper ravines contain glaciers from which little 
streams flow down and finally lose themselves in the silt and sand on the edge cf the 
lake. Only the larger ones find an exit into the Jake, such as the Mang and Shisha 


stream. 

“ The Lukung stream enters the lake at its north-west end, but there are no affluents 
whatever on the northern shore. The lake has no effluence, and shows signs of gradual 
subsidence. The waters of the western end are much more salt than those of the eastern 
end near Ot. In the stream connecting the Pangong Tso with the Tso Nyak the water 
becomes drinkable, and rich grass is found on the banks. Wild geese are plentiful here, 
and in the Tso Nyak there are fish, a species of tench. The Pangong lake is said to be 
frozen over for three months in the winter and can be crossed on the ice. Along the 
western shore are a few small villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked barley and peas 
toa small extent. On the northern shore-there are no houses, but the tent-dwellers 
(Champés), chiefly from Chinese territory, frequent certain spots in small numbers, 

“ The road from Shiishal'to Léh skirts the western edge of the lake, and strikes the 
Changchenmo route at Lukung at its north-west end.” (Trotter—Drew—Strachey— 


Austen.) 


PANGOOR TSO oz TSORUL, z.c., “ Bitter Lake ’—Elev. 14,400’. 

Is situated about 6 miles south of the Pangong lake, its eastern extremity 
being in Rudok territory. It is about 16 miles in length, and some- 
what less than 2 miles in breadth. Its waters are extremely bitter. General 
Strachey found fresh-water shells on its shores ; so at one time it must have 
been a fresh-water lake. Itbas only one affluent, about 12 miles long, 
entering its east end, and no effluence, though the basin is quite open 
towards the Shtshal valley. -(Cumningham—H. Strachey.) 


PANG POK-~Vide “ Panxro.” 


PANGTUNG-—~Lat. 34° 33%, Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 17,250’, 
A camping ground at the south base of the Changlung Pangtung pass, 
74 miles above Kota Jilga camp. The camping ground was covered with 
snow (heginning of October). Grass and an inferior fuel said to be 


plentiful. (Zrotéer.) 
PANGTUNG LA—V/ide “ CHanatuna Panotuna Pass,” 


PANJAL— 
A range of mountains in Kashmir which commences near the Banihél pass. 


The range has an eagg and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns 
north-north-east, and continues for some 40 miles more, after which it 
dies off towards the valley of the Jhelum. 
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PANJTAR— 
The name of a stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Ingima 
ridge, and forms one of the sources of the Tala river, a tributary oi the 
Pohru., (Montgomerte.) 


PANJ-I-TARNI— Elev. 12,000’, approx, 

The name of the collection of streams which drain the mountain valley 
near the Amrnath cave ; they take their rise inthe Koun Nay, lat. 34°8’, 
long. 75° 82’, and in the glaciers lying between the Lidar and Sind valleys. 
These streams are at first fordable, and flow in separate channels through 
a grassy valley between the snowy mountains; but, near the foot of 
Amrnath, they concentrate into an impetuous and impassable torrent, which 
forces its way through a narrow defile communicating with the Sind valley, 
and being joined by a tributary from the south-west, it effects a junction 
with the head-waters of the Sind river at Baltal, at the eastern extremity 
of the valley. Throughout its course through this gorge the torrent is gene- 
rally roofed with snow, and when this covering is complete, a passage 
between the Lidar and Sind valleys is easily effected ; but late in the 
season, when the snowy bridge has in places melted, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to reach Baltal from the Panj-i-tarni valley. People who visit 
the caves usually camp in this valley.  (Wivgate.) 


PANKPO or PANGPOK— 
A tributary of the Pirse river. | Rises to the east of the Pankpo La, 
General Strachey met with some extensive snow-beds in the Pankpo valley, 
(1, Strachey.) 


PANKPO LA, os PONGHA PASS, on PONGPO PASS— 

Lat, 32° 42’, Long. 77° 5)". Elev. nearly 17,500’. 
Lies about half-way between the Bara Dacha pass and the southern end of 
the Tsomorari lake, on the borders of Ladék and Spfti. There is a route 
from the Bara Lacha up the Tsarap valley across this pass tothe Tsomorari 
lake, and thence to Puga, but itis only used late in autumn by traders with 
wool, borax, &c., carried on sheep and goate, which easily clamber along the 
rough stony slope. In August this road is impassable from the size and 
force of the Tsarap river, which has to be crossed several times. The best 
route is vid the Lachalang pass and Rukchen. 

“The ascent of the pass is not difficult. It is, however, not safely open till late in 
July, on account of some steep slopes of snow under overhanging precipices, from which 
water drops continually on to the s.ow below, and freezes into a steep incline of smooth 
hard ice, on which laden horses can never safely pass. The descent on the Lad&k side is 
very gentle and easy, as is the whole road on to Tsomorari and Puga.” (Cayley,) 

The track lies mostly on the right bank of the torrent, and in places 
some hundreds of feet above it. 

PANZGRAM—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A large village in the Uttar pargana, lying at the foot of the plateau, 
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about 2 miles west of Shalirah. It is shaded by some magnificent trees, 
and contains a masjid and hammdm and the ziérat of Ded Maji. 

The population comprises forty families of zamindars, two millas, two 
dims, a mochf, a carpenter, and a blacksmith. 

Corn is cultivated on the table-land above the village, and rice on the 
plain below it. 


PANZUT—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 13’, Eley. 
A village situated at the north-west end of tho Sh4habéd pargana. 
Near it is a spring which is very deep, and has rocks and weede visible at 
the bottom; and there is a tradition of a boatman, an experieuced swim- 
mer, having dived into it, and never having risen again. Close to it 
is another spring ; and near it, in the open plain, is an accidental mass of 
shingly conglomerate, 5 or 6 feet thick, which appeare to have been 
rolled there by some extraordinary force, rather than to be the remnant of 
a larger bed deposited on the spot, as no formation of the kind is known 
to exist within a considerable distance of it. A canal formed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation conveys. the waters ofthe Pangut spring over the 
Bihéma wudar to a juuction with the Séndran river. (Végue.) 


PAPAHARAN—Lat. 38° 48°. Long.-75° 19”. Elev. 
A village in the Kaurpara pargana, said to contain three families of Kash- 
miris and a pandit. It lies on the Shéihkil canal, at the north end of the 
path leading into the Kuthér pargana by the Meteij Gali. 


PARA RIVER or RUPSHU—= 
A tributary of the Sutlej. | Rises in the glaciers on the northern slopes 
ofthe Parang La (in Spitt);-and flowing north-east for 25 miles enters 
Ladék territory at Narbu Sumdo camp. Thence its course is due east 
for another 25 miles to Chumur.)-From this point it turns to the south- 
east thcough the Tso Tso district, and then flowing south-west joins 
the Spiti river on the borders of Tso Tso and Hangrang. Ite whole 
length is 130 miles, and its fall about 7,500 feet, or 57°7 feet per 
mile. The most important and most populous part of its course lies 
through the Chinese district of Tso Tso. Near Narbu Sumdo it flows in 
several channels through a broad expanse of gravel. The largest stream, 
on the 12th September, was about 25 feet wide and 24 feet deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. (Cunningham—Thomson.) 

PARAN—~Lat. 32° 56’, Long. 75° 7’. Elev, 
There are two Brabmin villages of this name in the province of Jami, 
situated close to one another, about 3 miles south-west of Krimchi, on the 
road towards Jami. 


ARANG LA—Lat, 82° 28’. Long. 78° 10’, Elev. 18,300’. 
In Spiti. south-west of the Tsomarari lake. 
On the Simla-Léb route; this is a difficult pass, and cannot be 
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traversed by horses; it is only open for a few months in the summer. 
(Drew.) 


PARANU—Lat, 88° 6’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 
A small village inthe province of Badrawér, situated on the left bank of 
the Nerd, about 16 miles north-west of the town of Badrawér, on the road 
towards Doda. It contains about seven honses, and a mixed population 
of Hindds and Muhammadans. 
The poppy is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 


PARDRI—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 75° 56’. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawdr, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Chak, It stands on the sloping bank of the river, and is 
surrounded with rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small stream. 

The village contains a masjid and twelve hvuses, nine of which are 
inhabited by Pab&ris and three by Kashmiris. 

The large house by the river’s edge used.to be the residence of Yar Alf 
Khan, a son-in-law of Réja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao. 


PARGWAL—Lat. 38° 6’. Long. 76° 26’. Elev. 8,500’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chenab. 


PARI—Lat, 35° 2’, Long. 76° 12’, Blev. 
A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistan). It is the lowest village in that ilarka and nearly opposite 
Tolti. 
It contains about one hundred and thirty houses. (4ydmer.) 


PARI—Lat. 35° 47’, Long, 74° 37’. Elev. 4,880’, 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, and 14 smiles 
in a south-easterly direction from Mindwar. It is devoid of shade, and is 
a dreary jumble of rocks and aand. The water from tho river is very 
muddy. (Barrow.) 


PARIMPURA—~Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 48’, Eley, 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just north-east of 
Srinagar, on the road towards Patan and Baramila. It contains a masjid 
and fifteen families of zamindars, a fakir, and a dim. it 
The city custom-house is situated to the east of the village, on the bank 
of the river. . 


PARINDA—(Lit. a flier.) 
The name given toa class of fast boat used in Kashmir, constracted with 
a small platform amidships under an awning, used by persons of conse 
quence. ( Drew.) 7 
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PARISHING or PARASHING—Lat. 35° 23’, Long. 75° 0’ Elev. 
A small valley of Astor joining the Astor river just below the fort, Up 
it go the paths to Rondu vid the Trongx aud Harpo passes. 


It contains the following villages :— 


Houecs. 

Thinghi . . . . . . - 6 
Popul 
Los 
Dachi A . . . . . 30 
Hapak 
Muski . : . 7 : . . 4 
Khangrul 2 . . 7 
Ramkar e . . 5 ‘ e - 4 
Shepeopoliak . . . . ‘ ‘ 8 
Gutamsar . . . . . - 6 

Totat « 64 

(Aylmer) 
PARKOUTA 


An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardd. It occupies the Indus valley just 
above the junction of the Shyok. 


The main road from, Srinagar to Skardd goes through this ilarka, 
There are also tracks leading to the Weorai plain and direct to Skardu. 
The ilarka probably contains about six hundred houses. (dy/mer.) 


PARKUTA—Lat. 35° 8’. Long. 76° V. Eley. 

A large village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Indus, and 300 or 
400 feet above it, ocenpying both slopes of a ravine cut in the thick 
mass of alluvium by a large stream from the south. The alluvium 
is scarped towards the Indus, and is covered with a mass of buildings, 
formerly the residence of the réja of Parkdta, = branch of the same 
family who ruled at Skardé, and dependent on them while that State 
remained independent; he was removed by the Sikhs. ‘There is exten- 
sive cultivation round the village and many fine fruit-trees, Vines are 
plentiful, climbing over the poplars, 

The raja of Parkita used to govern a tract extending from Sarmik, 
10 miles above the confluence of the Shyok and Indus, to Goltari near the 
junction of the Drds river, thus including bothTolti and part of Khurmang. 
Tt length was about 43 miles. The mean height of its villages above the 
sea is about 7,800 feet. Ghuldm Shah, a brother of Alimad Shah of 
Skardi, the lust réja of Parkdta, claimed to be the eleventh in descent 
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from the Makpon Bokka. The following is the genealogy, with the 
probable dates of accession :— 














No. Names. Probable date. 
1 | Makpon Rokka . . . . ‘ 1500 
_ va Sher. . . . . . . 1630 
ey, » Ghd . . e . - 1560 
oes 7 Ali Sher Khan . a . P . 1590 
was me Ahmad Khan . . _ . . 3 1620 
ae » Sher Khén  . ‘ . . ‘i . 1660 
i a Aziz Seho .. . . ‘ 1680 
ae * Azim Khdn * > ‘. ‘* ; : 1710 
eae »  Shabadat Khdn 3 . i : ‘ 1740 
ies es Abdul Rahim . . * 3 ; ‘ a 1770 
« | Muhammad Ali. 7 F . . . : ‘ 1800 
ww. |AlfSher Khdo  . ; 7 - < . - : 1830 





Parkita is celebrated for its saddles, which are very neatly tipped and 
finished off with the horn of the 4anglu or Kashmirian stag. 

There is a way from’ near Parkita which leads up to the plains of 
Deosai, (Vigne—Cunningham—Thomeon.) 


PARL— 
One of the seven districts into which the territories of the réja of Pinch 
ave divided, It contains five parganas—Parl, Palangi, Pulandri, Mangora, 
and Baral, Its revenue is R45,000. 
Par! consists of an extensive plateau. (Pandit Manphil.) 


PARL—Lat. 33° 50’, Long.-73° 51’. Elev. 
A town in the territories-of the réja of Pinch. There is a fort bere with 
a garrison of twelve men with one gun. 


PARMANDAL—Lat. 82° 42’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A place of pilgrimage, two marches from Jami, which the Hindis visit for 
the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its waters. It is 
situated in a nook, far up one of the ravines that drain down to the plain. 
Drew describes a visit :-— 


“The whole place was alive with people who had come to bathe and to worship; 
booths and stalls, ag for a fair, had been put up; the picturesque buildings backed close 
by sandstone rocks, and the crowds of cheerful pilgrims, made a gay and pretty scene, 
It is only for a short time after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had 
to dig 2 or 3 feet to reach the water. The atoning power of such a ceramony is cone 
sidered in these parta to be second only to that of a visit to Hurdwar on the Ganges.” 


PAROL—Lat, Long. Elev. 


A large village on the Baja river, and the name of a subdivision of the 
Kathua tahsil. (Wingate.) 
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PARSACHA—~Lat. 84° 26’. Long. 78° 84’, Elev, 
A village in the Mozafarabéd district, which extends for a considerable 
distance along the hill-side, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
about 2 miles north-east of Kari. 

The inhabitants number eighteen families of zamindars, and also four 
Saiads, who live in the lower part of the village, which is culled Harnah, 
and is quite separated from the upper part; it lies on the path by the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, and is surrounded with rice cultivation, 

Rajas Fateh Muhammad Khén and Wali Muhammad Khéa, who are 
related to the réjas, nawabs of Kiri, reside in this village, occupying with 
their retainers, it ia said, twelve houses. 


PARTAL—Lat. 38° 27’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
The name given to the slopes on the south side of the Golfbgarb pass, 
about 24 miles north of the fort. 
It is a resort for shepherds, and forms a convenient encamping ground. 
(Montgomerte.) 


PARTO K—Lat. 34° 57’. Long. 76° 37’. Elev. 8,850’, approx, 
A village of fifteen to twenty houses on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistan). (Ay/mer.) 


PARUNGLI—Lat. 32° 82’. Long. 75° 53’, Elev. 
A village about 4 40s north-east of Basaoli, in the province of Jamd. It 
consists of about twenty houses, situated on tho high lands a little distance 
from the right bank of the Ravi. 


PASHKYUM—Lat. 84° 30’, Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 8,600’. 
A large village on the right bank of the Wakha river and passed at 5 miles 
from Kargil on the route from; Srinagar'to Léh, The cultivation is chiefly 
wheat, barley, and lucerne. The watercourses leading from the river are 
lined with willows and some tall poplar trees. Nearly 1,000 feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are the ruins of the fort of Sod, which was 
taken by the Dograés in 1885. The polo ground affords plenty of room 
fora camp, Supplies procurable; water abundant. The Wakha river ig 
here fordable, 

The village contains seventy houses, 
The present raja’e name is Raganpur Khén, (Bellew— Mooreroft— 
Aylmer.) 


PASHKYUM RIVER—Vide “ Waxna-Cuv.” 
PASTUNI—Lat. 38° 69’. Long. 75° 7’, Eley. 
A large village in the Willar pargana, situated on the west side of the 


valley. It contains two masjids and the zigrat of Rishi Séhib; there is 
also a filature in the village. 
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The inbabitants number twenty-five families of zamiudars, a milla, 
a mochf, a dim, s blackemith, and a carpenter. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Wabgath. 

A road leading to the village of Luddu and Pampir lies over the 
northern spur of the Wastarwan mountain; it is described as being good 
and practicable for cattle, but, as it is very little shorter than the level path 
by Awdatipir, it is but little used. 


PATA—Lat, 38° 35’. Long. 75° 84’. Elev. 7,500’. 
A village in the Ramnagar district on the road from Rémnagar to Bad- 


rawar. It is of considerable size, with extensive wheat cultivation 
(Thomson.) 


PATAN—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A large village lying at the foot of the table-land on the south side of the 
valley of Kashmir, by the edge_of the Pambarsar morass. It is distant 
about 17 miles north-west of Srinagar, and 14 miles south-east of Bara- 
mila, and lies on the high-road between those towns. 

Early in summer, when the watere are in flood, there is likewise water 
communication with these places through the canals which traverse the 
extensive morass extending to the bank of the Jhelum and the Wular Jake, 
There is ample spuce for encamping at the foot of the wudar, on the west 
side of the village, under the shade of some magnificent chunfr trees, and 
in the neighbourhood of two small springs. 

The population of Patan now numbers about forty families of zamindars, 
three miullas, four horse-dealers, three cow-keepers, four banias, a pandit, 
who is the patwari, and a krimkush (rearer of silkworms), There is a 
large government stable in the village. 

The hamlet of Gasipdra, situated in a shady dell at the foot of the 
table-land on the vorth side of the village, is exclusively inhabited by a 
few families of pirzddas. 

When the valley of Kashmfr was partitioned into parganas in the time 
of the emperor Akbar, the village of Patan was forgotten. On diwan 
Todamul discovering the mistake, he ordered it to be constitued the 84th 
parguna by itself, to be called the Patan pargana; it now forms a zilla in 
the Kamraj division of the valley. The ancient name of this place was 
Sankarpura ; it is supposed to bave acquired its present appellation of Patan, 
or the pass, either from being the centre of the thoroughfare which con. 
nects the two ends of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal 
whieh led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelum. 


It is now only during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers: 
are flooded by the sudden melting of the snow, that this passage is navi- 
gable, and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause that. 
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contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara Varmma’s founda- 
tion, for it is recorded in the Réja Tarangini that Sankara Vatmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from A.D. 883 to 901, in conjunc- 
tion with his queen, Sugandha, dedicated to Mahddeva, under the titles of 
Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara, two temples at his new capital of 
Sankara-pura. This town is identified with the modern Patan, where, beside 
the highway on the south-east side of the village, two stately temples are 
still standing. Each is a simple cella; but in the larger one, the projec. 
tion of the closed porches at the sides is so considerable that they form 
deep niches, or rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a lingam. 

In botb the architecture is of the same character as at Martund, and of 
equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and fresh as if 
executed yesterday, but there are many ominous cracks in the walls, and 
if the forest trees which have taken root in these crevices are allowed to 
remain and spread, the destruction of both buildings is imminent. 

By the wayside to the north of the village near the hamlet of Gasi- 
pura are two very curious stone pillars which the natives call Gurmat, and 
believe to have been mortals who for their:misdeeds suffered a fate similar 
to that which befell Lot’s wife. These pillars are, however, nothing more 
than the miniature models of temples which occur bere and there throughout 
the country ; but they possess this peculiarity, that they are not hollowed out 
in the interior, the place of the open doorway being occupied by a sculptured 

anel. 
: A few letters also remain of an old inscription which Vigne copied and 
sent to Calentta, but they were found to be illegible, althongh bearing 
some resemblance to Sanskrit. (Figae—Growse.) 


PATGAMPUR—Lat. 83° 55’. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the leftbank.of the Jhelum, just above Awdnti- 
pir. 
From this village P& Yech may be reached by an excellent path cross- 
ing the Nonagar wudar ; the distance is about 5 miles. 


PATHIAL—A tribe of R&jpite. (Drew.) 


PATIKA—Lat. 84° 26’, Long. 78° 36’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet in the Mozafarabéd district, containing five houses, 
situated some little distance from the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
about 2 miles east of Nuraserai, on the road towards Panchgram. 
There are a few trees about the place, with rice und corn cultivation, 
and aleo a little cotton. 


PATPURA—Lat. 35° 22% Long. 74° 54’, Elev. 
A village just north of the Astor fort. It contains about eight house. 
(4ylmer.) 
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PATSALUNG—Lat. 35° 35’. Long, 79° 20’. Elev. 15,300'. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation). It is 
passed on the western route from ‘Thaldat to the Karakash valley, and lies 
in a branch of the Kuenlun plains. To the north-east is a salt luke, and 
between it and Londing camp a soda plain ts crossed. A little grass here. 
Water to be had by digging. (Drew—-Henderson.) 


PAYANG— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Indus some 9 iniles below Len. 
Up it lies a very fair path to the Shyok od Thanglasgo pass. The lower 
portion of the valley near the Léh-Srinagar road is a stony barren plain, 
Then comes a fertile part of the valley, reaching from the conspicuous 
monastery of Gouon to above the village of Payang. This is dotted over 
with houses and well cultivated. Above this are good pastures, on which 
many horses are grazed during the summer months. 

The whole valley coutains under fifty families. Where the main Sri- 
nagar rond crosses the valley, there is a good building (of the usual form) 
for travellers. 

There are enid to be about fifty horned cattle and six hundred sheep and 
goats in this valley. (dy/mer.) 


PA YECH or PA YER—Lat. 83° 52’, Long. 75°. Elev. 

A small village in the Shirdt pargana, sitnated on the banks of a stream 
at the foot of the west side and towards the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land called the Nonagar wudar or karew4&; it lies about 
Il miles south of Pampdr by a good road, and about the snme distance 
north-east of Shupion, but ig most easily reached by a path from the vil. 
Jage of Patgram, which lies on tlie left bank of the Jhelum, just above 
Awéntipir. This road passes by the village of Molakpdra, and crosses 
the Novagar wudar, the distance being between 4 and 5 miles. 

There is a masjid in the village and about ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, 

The efdrat of Shaikh Bairzfd Shimnégi is situated on the side of the 
wudar above the village. On the south side of this village, situated in a 
small green space near the bank of the stream, surrounded by a few walnut 
and willow trees, ig an ancient temple which iu intrinsic beauty and ele- 
gance of outline ie superior te all the existing remains in Kashmir of simi- 
lar dimensions. Ita excellent preservation may probably be explained by 
its retired situation at the foot of the high table-land which separates it 
by an intervai of 5 or 6 miles from the bank of the Jhelum, and by the 
marvellous solidity of its construction. (Vigne—Growse.) 

PAZILPU RA~—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated at the north end of the Machipiva pargana, which 
with Kralpira, Dur Mohumma, and Materghéma, form a small district 
called Materghéma, (AMontgomerie.) 
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PAZILPURA—~Lat. 38° 47’, Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhclum, just above the town of 
Bij Bebéra. 
On the bank is a small ziérat_ shaded by a clump of fine trees, the village 
itself lying a little distance from the river. 


PELIASA oz BELLIASA—~ 


A district of Kathai, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum river 
between Baramila and Mozafarabéd. 


PENDKU—Lat. 33° 2’. Long. 75° 43’, Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the slopes of the mountain above the 
right bank of the Neri river, which is bridged at a spot between it and 
Dranga ; it contains twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. 


PENSILA—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 76° 26’. Elev. 14,440’. 


A pass between the districts of Sari and Zanksér. It seems but little 
used. (Aylmer) 


PERISTAN— 


The name of a narrow valley lying at the south-east end of the Banibél 
district. Its general direction is east and west ; the range of mountains 
on the south side is of considerable elevation, and the slopes are covered 
with forest; on the north the hille are not so high, and are bare and stony, 

This valley contains no large villages, but there are numerous hamlets, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation. 

The Peristén stream, which-dvains it, takes its rise on the slopes of the 
lofty mountains at the north-east end of the valley, and flowing in a 
westerly direction, unites with) the Sundcri or Pogal stream, above its 
junction with the Bichlari. 

The banks are for the most part precipitous, especially on the north 
side, 

It is bridged just west of the village of Chiult, and is fordable a little 
distaace above it, and also, it ia believed, in other places. The path from 
Kishtwér to Kashmf{r, by the Nandmarg pass, crosses the Peristén valley. 


It is used early in the season before the Brari Bal route becomes practi- 
cable. 


PERISTAN—Lat, 38° 19’. Long. 75° 22’, Eley. 
A small village in a valley of the same name, forming part of the Banihal 


district ; it is situated on the top of a spur above the west side of the village 
of Halan. 


The inhabitants number two families of Hindd zam{ndars and a Muham- 
madan blacksmith. 


Peristén lies on the road from Kishtwér to Kashmir by the Nandmarg 
pass. 
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drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath or Amrath 
is the only village in the valley. (Barrow.) 

PET DUSAR—Lat. 38° 38’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, prettily situated in the midst of fine 
chundr trees at the foot of the low bills which slope down from the Panjél 
rauge, at the southern extremity of the valley of Kashmir. (Jnce.) 


PHAJIPU RA—Lat, 38° 57’ Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the path between Chrér and 
Zainagam ; it contains five houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


PHAK— 

The name of a pargana in the Shahir-i-Khas zilla of the Mirdj division ; 
it comprises the district lying at the foot of the mountains to the north of 
Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Bataptra. 

PHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 4’, Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 

A small village on the left.bank of the Kamri stream, It contains seven 
hoases. It possesses very tittle cultivation... (Aylmer.) 

PHALAKA—Lat, 34° 28’. Long. 73° 52’. Elev.. 

A village in Lower Drawér, gituated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river; it contains a masjid and the zférat of Saiad Suhib, and twenty-six 
houses inhabited by Muhammadans of the Jagean caste, and also one 
or two Kavhmiri families; among the inhabitants are a blackemith and a 
carpenter. 

PHALANG DANDA or LINGTI—Lat. 32° 50’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 
A boundary mark on the borders of Lahoul and Ladék; situated noith- 
east of the Bara Lacha pass aud just above Lingti (or Sarchu) camp. It 
ia called Lingti by the Lahoulis, and is a high, square, ineulated rock rising 
out of the Lingti plain. (Cayley—Moorcroft.) 

PHALOT— 

A amall village east of the Ujh river and the name of a subdivision of 
the Kathua tahsfl. (Wingate), 

PHAROL—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 76° 2’, Elev. 

A village in the Sard district, on the banks of the Siri river, between 
Kartze and Sankho, 

“It is enclosed by lofty mountains. Those on the south were thickly 
covered with snow. In the day the sun was distressingly hot (26th June), 
whilst at night warm covering was indispensable. Goitre very common.” 
(Mooreroft.) 

PHI—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 77° 28’. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, situated below the junc- 
tion of the Payang stream. (Afoorcroft.) 
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PHILIANA—Lat. 38° 21’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the hill-side above the 


right bank of the Tawi, about 2 miies south of R&jaorf, on the road 
towards Naoshera. 


PHINE—Lat, 35° 20’, Long, 74° 58’, Elev. 
A village of twelve houses on the right bank of the Astor river, just 
above the fort. 


PHOBRANG or POBGUNG— Lat. 31° 4’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 14,500’. 
A emall village passed on the Changchenmo route, & miles above Lukung, 
between the latter and Chugta. It consists of one or two houses, occupied 
in summer for the sake of the cultivation of some naked barley, and 
deserted in winter for Lukung itself. No inhabited places are met with 
between this and Yarkand territory. (Drew—Cayley.) 

PHORWAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 

There is only one house inthis place, which is inhabited by a Muham- 
madan zamindar, who is also s blacksmith ; it is situated on the hill-side, 
about 3 miles north-west of Doda, 


PHOTO LA—VFide “ Foru La,” 


PHU os PHUGUL—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 76° 18’, Elev. 
A small village of fifteen bouses on the left bank of the stream of that 
name, situated a few miles south of Shergol. 

PHUGUL— 
A tributary of the Wakha river; risesin the monntaing south of Shergo 
and joins the Wakha river at that place. (Cunningham.) 

PHURSOOK—Lat. 33° 40’, Long..7.8° 48’, Elev. 18,936’, 
A bay on the western shores of the Pangong lake, and on the boundary 
between Lad&k and Chinese territory. It forms a circular little lake in 
itself. A narrow strait only connects it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of great depth in places where the hills came down in cliff upon 
it, and a tine-of-battle ship might have floated and sailed in and out 
of it. (Godwin- Austen.) 


PHUTAKSA—Pide “ Furtoxsin.” 

PHYANG— Vide “ Puayana.” 

PIAS~—Lat. 38° 20’. Long. 76° 1’, Elev. 
An insignificant village in the province of Kishtwar, consisting of six or 
eight poor houses; it lies just above the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 


about 21 miles east of Kishtwar, on the rond towards Lahoul, 
Neither coolics nor supplies are procurable. (dd/good.) 


PIDMO—Lat. 88° 50’. Long.. 76° 51’, Elev. 
A village ou the left bank of the Zanskér river, a little below Zangla, 
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Gold is found in the river-bed between this and Chiling. (Vide “ Cur. 
in@.”) (H. Strachey.) 


PILARU—Lat, 32° 32’. Long. 75° 54’, Elev. 
A small village containing four houses on a cultivated strip of land on the 
right bank of the Ravi, opposite Sandar (in Chamba territory). 
The river is here fordable throughout the year, except when the snows 
are melting. 


PILISKIMBO—VPide * Cuanaaunp.” 


PIND-—~Lat, 33° 17’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 
This place is situated above the east side of the path: between Chaomak 
and Mirpdr. It is said to be divided into twelve mahallas or districts, and 
to contain a large population. 

PINJORA—Lat. 88° 44’. Long. 74° 54’, Elev. 
A village situated about 2 miles north-east of Shupion. In A.D. 1814 
an action was fought on the Pinjiira plain between the Sikhs and Pathans, 
in which the former were defeated; the Pathdn general, however, was 
among the slain. (Vigne.) 


PIPARRAN—Lat. 88° 17’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 18,874’, 
The name of a conspicuous and lofty mountain in Kishtwar, lying to the 
north of Doda and to the west: of the town of Kishtway. Its summit is 
round and sloping, and for the greater part of the year covered with snow. 


PIR— 
A word generally used in Kashmir, &., for a pass. (Drew,) 
PIRAN—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 7#°.17'. Elev. 


A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 8 
miles south-west of Baramila by a good road. (Adégood.) 


PIR KA MAKAN-~Lat, 34° 27’, Long. 74°19’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kamil river, at the south-east 
extremity of the Uttar pargana. In the maharéja’s records it is entered 
as forming part of the neighbouring village of Jagerpar. (Montgomerie.) 


PIR PANJAL—Lat. 83° 88’, Long. 74° 84’, Elev. 11,400’. 
A pass lying over the Panjal range, which is crossed by the old Mogul 
road between Poshidna and Aliabéd Sardi, Europeans, however, frequently 
use the name to denote the whole chain of mountains enclosing the valley 
of Kashmir on the south-west side. 

The highest peaks in this part of the range exceed 15,000 feet, and their 
summits are generally covered with snow. 

The geological formation of the range is chiefly of amygdaloid trap; in 
the south, south-east, and south-west, however, the surface in some places 
ia composed of limestone containing marine fossils, and Vigne noticed 
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belemnites and small shells. Baron Hiigel saya clay and mica scbist are 
found on the west side of the Pir Panjdl up to its summit, and single 
pieces of hornblende are lying about. 

Captain Montgomerie, R.E., when conducting the survey operations, 
remarked that on the Pfr Panjal peaks the electricity was so troublesome, 
even when there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry 5 
portable lightning-conductor for the protection uf the theodolite. 

The summit of the Pir Panjél pase, which has an elevation of 11,100 
feet, is distant about 6 miles east of Poshidua and 5 miles south-west 
of Alfabéd Sarai, 

The summit is reached from the western side by a steep, narrow, 
boulder-strewn path, cut in zig-zag form out of the mountain-side. Tho 
path is fairly good, butin places decidedly rough, over large rocks and loose 
stones. Progress upwards is necessarily slow, but with ordinary expedi- 
tion the top of the pass can be reached in something under four hours from 
leaving Poshiéna. In ascending, one passes successively through the dif- 
ferent stages of mountain vegetation, | On nearing the summit, the pines, 
firs and sbrubs vanish, and nothing is: found but stunted grass, rocks, and 
fallen stones. From the summit of the pass, which is comparatively level, 
with lofty walle of mountain masges on either side, is a gradual and 
easy descent over a grass-covered plateau, like a mountain meadow, hem. 
med in by walls of rock, a glen 6 miles long by balf a mile in width, 
which brings one to Aliabdd Surai. | On the top of the pasa there are 
two stone huts, called Chedikana and Résikund, built in the time of tho 
Moguls as refuges for travellers duriug storms, and a ruined octagonal stone 
tower, loop holed on all sides, crowns the summit, 

Near this tower are some huts, one of which is occupied by a fakfr 
during the summer months; and hard by is the grave of a Muhammadan 
fakir, named Pir Panjal, from whom the pass takes ites name. 

The Pir Panjdl pass is clored for about three and a half months, and opens 
for foot-passengers about the middle of April, and if the weather be fine, 
for horses about a month later, (Montyomerte— Wakefirld—Bates.) 


PIRSE RIVER oz PIRSA— 
Rises in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake. 

“ This intermittent affluent, which joins the south end of the lake (Tsomorari), after a 
course of 40 or 60 miles in two branches from the westward, is the same with the 
Pangpok (Pankpo) branch of the Rupshu (or Para) river, which sends half its water into 
the lake, and half to join the Parang branch of the river at Narbu Sumdo, sometimes both 
at once, and sometimes alternately in different yeara; an instance of diatomosis which, if 
insignificant from the smallness of its scale, is remarkable as the only one that I have 
ever seen or heard of in all West Nari or the Indian Himalaya.” 

The mountaine round are from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the valley. 
More than 80 miles down, this valley (which had narrowed) opens into a 
wider one, running uorth and south, which is that of which part is occupied 
by Taomorari. At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping plain ; 
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the fan made by Pirsa stream; this is bounded at a distance of 3 
or 4 miles from the mouth of the gorge, by the low ridge, of smooth 
rounded form and brown earthy surface, which there makes the eastern side 
of the larger valley. (Strachey— Drew.) 


PITAK—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 77° 35’, Elev. about 10,700’. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles south-west of Léh. 

“ There is an isolated rock here a few hundred feet high, on which all the 
older buildings are situated. The manastery is on the summit at one end 
and there is a fortification of two towere connected by a double wall that 
muet have helped to make the rock a strong position.” The cultivation 
here is irrigated from the Indus. The road from Sriuagar to Léh passes to 
the north of the village. Genera) Strachey remarks that the Indus is ford- 
able here at all seasons, being subdivided into two streams, which in the 
middle of May I found each 100 yards wide, and at the utmost knee-deep 
or 14 feet.” (Drew~—Ll, Strachey.) 


PIUN—Lat. 34° 56’, Long. 76°38’. Elev. 8,900’, approx, 
A village of twenty bouses in Chorbat (Baltistan). It is situated on the left 
bank of the Shyok at the junction of the Chorbat stream. It is a stage 
on the Léh-Skardd routes. © Supplies can be obtained here for the journey 
over the Chorbat La. Camping ground very limited. The Chorbat stream 
is quite unfordable in summer. It is erossed at this village by u good 


bridge. 
This place is marked Paxfain on the map. (dylmer.) 
POAT LA—Lat. 33° 17, Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 18,752’, 


Is crossed between Zanskér and (Chamba, and lies south of Padam. 
POBG U NG—VFide “ Puosrane.” 


PODALLA—Lat, 34° 26’, Long. 74°'6’. Elev, 
The name of the spur which tends in an easterly direction from the Ingima 
ridge, at the south-west end of the Uttar pargaua, (AMontgomerte.) 

POGAL—Lat. 83° 20’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev, 
The name of a valley lying towards the south-east end of the Banihal dis. 
trict; it is drained by the Sunderi or Pogal stream, which takes its rise on: 
the southern slopes of the Nandmarg mountain, and flows in a south- 
westerly direction to a juuction with the Peristén stream, a tributary of the 
Bichlari river. 

POHRU— 
This river, which is mentioned by Moorcroft as the Lalakoal, is a collection 
of nearly all the streams which drain the north end of the valley of 
Kashmir, 

It is formed by the junction of the Kamil with the Lahwal, or Leléh 

stream near the villaye of Mogalpir, from whence it flows in a southerly 
direction, finding its way through a gap scarcely 800 yards wide in the 
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range of hills between the Uttar and Machiptira parganas; it then takes 
a more easterly course, and empties itself into the Jhelum, lat. 34° 16’, 
long. 74° 28’, immediately above the village of Dubgao, about 3 miles 
south-west of Sopér, Its principal tributaries flow in by the right bank, 
aud comprise the Dangerwari and Tala streams and the Marwar river. 

The Pobru is about 75 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth 
according to the season. In the early part of the year it is a fine river, 
and navigable for the larger description of passenger boats as far as 
Awathila, a village situated on its left bank, about twenty hours’ journey 
by boat from Dulgao. About half-way from Dubgao the river becomes 
narrow and rapid by passing for about 200 or 300 yards between rocks, where 
its bed is very rough with large boulders, and the stream is so strong that 
it is usually necessary to obtain assistance from the adjoining villages to pull 
the boate through the rapids. There are several villages and groves along 
the banks of the river, and the scenery, especially in the latter half of 
the journey, is very pretty. About, 4 or 5 miles below Awatkdla, the 
river turns to the east, and after passing through the gap in the low 
range of hills, it becomes narrower, but deep, slow and smooth, and ita 
banke, which are high and sloping, are covered with various kinds of 
shrubs aud trees. (Moorcroft -— Vigne—Ince.) 

POHRUPET—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 

A large village shaded by trees, eituated on the right bank of the Pobru 
river, about 8 miles south-east of Chogal. It is said to contain about ove 
hundred houses. 

POLAKONKA PASS—Lat.)83° 18’. Long. 76° 25’, Elev. 16,300’, 
Leads from the head of the Puga rivulet down to the salt lake of Tsokar 
on the Rupshu plateau. Both ascent and descent very gradual. Road 
Lecomes heavy 5 miles before reaching; the camping ground on the banks 
of the fresh-water lake which lies south-east of the Tsokar. The crest of 
the pass ie nearly level and graasy for about a mile. It iv a very deep de- 
pression in the axis of the chain which runs parallel to the left bank of 
the Indus. The hills to the right and left aro bold and rugged, Height 
of pass, according to Reynolds, 16,682’ ; Dr. Thomson, 16,500’. (Reynolds 
— Thomson.) 

POLONG KARPO—Tat. Long. Elev. 14,600’. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 21 miles 
below Tak Marpo, and above Sird camp. It is passed on one of the varia- 
tions of the Changchenmo route, leaving the western route at Chungtas, 
A huge rock here in the bed of the valley on the left bank. Camping 
ground good. Graes plentiful. Five miles below camp the river takes 
a sudden bend to the north-west. (Zrotfer.) 


PONT—Lat. 38° 5’, Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, situated in a wide and fertile valley at the 
foot of a saudstene ridge about 15 miles north of Aknar. This valley 
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lies north and south, and is not many hundred feet above the level of the 
Panjab. Supplies of all sorts are plentiful. (4d/good.) 


POPCHI—Lat. 84° 40’. Long. 77° 35’, Elev, 
A village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Nubrdriver. Itis 
passed on the summer route by the Karakoram, about half-way between 
Taghar and Panamikh. 


PORUSPUR— 
The name of a pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamréj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a swampy district situated near the centre of the 
valley north-west of Srinagar. Kowsa is the chief place in the pargana. 


POSHIANA—Lat. 38° 38’, Long. 74° 82’. Elev, 8,350’, approx. 

A village situated about 30 miles north-east of Réjaori, on the west side 
of the Piv Panjaél pass: it es on the side of a narrow glen high above the 
right bank of the Chitta Péni streams, It contains about fifty flat-roofed 
cottages built of wood and plaster, arranged in terraces, the roofs resting 
against the bank, by which means they are in some measure protected from 
the effects of snow-storms. The village lies considerably beneath the 
limit of forest, but there are very few trees near it. The green slope on the 
side of which it is built, and whose summit is 700 or 800 fect above it, 
affords a pasturage for sheep and goats; but the extent of cultivation 
is nearly confined to turnips; and Poshidéna owes its existence entirely to 
ite situation on the highway to Kashmir, on which, or ont he plains, it 
is dependent for supplies of grain. 

There is an old and ruined sardi a little above the left of the road, and 
within a few hundred yards of the village. Poshidna is deserted by its in- 
habitants during the winter months, when it ia enveloped in snow. This 
village does not afford much accommodation for the traveller, it being usual 
to pitch tents on the flat roofs of the houses. Some space might perhaps 
be found above the west side of the village. There are a couple of houses 
that could be used by travellers in cases of necessity. In summer supplies 
are procurable, and rich grass is plentiful, but water is somewhat scarce. 

From Poshidna two paths lead over the Panjal range into Kashmir, viz., 
the high-road which crosses the Pir Panjél pass, and a footpath by the 
Chitta Pani pass ; this latter route is impracticable for laden animals. 

A tax (called zar-i-markab) of H5 a pony is levied at Poshiéna. 
There are about 500 ponies used for carrying loads here, 


POSHKA R—Iat, 34° 2’, Long. 74° $8’. Eley. 8,337’. 


A wooded hill situated on the western edge of the valley of Kashmir, 


between Firozpir and Kig, Vigne calle this the highest of all the isolated 
hills within the valley. 


The peth usually taken between Kég and Firozpdr passes round the 
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north side of thie hill, but there is said to be a shorter but rougher way 
through the glen to the south. 


POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2’, Long. 74° 33’, Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the hill of the same name on its east side ; 
it lies on the path between Kaég and Firozpir. There are about ten houses 
in the village inhabited by zam{ndars, among whom are some pirzddas and 
weavers, 


POTA—Lat. 83° 20’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 
There is only one house in this place, which is on the left bank of the 
Pinch Téi river, about 7 miles north of Chaomuk, 


POTI—Lat. 33° 7’. Long, 78° 48’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying on the slopes of the ridge, about 7 miles 
south of Mirptir, to the west of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains 
about eighty houses, and is held in jagir by Réja Sultén Khan. 


POTSHAI—Lat, 84° 25’, Long. 74° 38". Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargann, situated near the northern shore 
of the Wular lake, about 3 miles west of Bandipdra, on the road towards 
Soptir. 


POWEN—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Sari river, opposite Kargil ; river-bank 
from here down to junction with the Dyas river lined with cultivation and 
orchards. (Bedlew.) 


PRAHNU—Lat, 34° 55’. Long. 76° 47’, Elev. 9,100’, approx. 
A village in the district of Chorbatsin-Baltistén on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It is irrigated by a torrent of the same name, Considerable cul- 
tivation. Here there isa deposit of alluvium to depth of 600 or 700 feet 
behind some isolated rocks. The inhabitants of the two small hamlets of 
Do and Thang winter here, There are about fifty houses. A mile above 
the village is the only permanent bridge over the Shy Tt is 125 feet 
long by 5 feet broad. It is very shaky and bends considerably. Here 
tie Shyok valley is very narrow. Supplies procurable. (Thomson—Aylmer.) 


PUD—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 13 miles north of that 
town on the road towards Badrawar, 

The village, which contains about twenty-five houses, is situated on ele- 
vated ground at the foot of the higher range of hills, Supplies are pro- 
curable with difficulty, and in the dry season water has to be brought from 
some distance. 

The road to Basaoli is somewhat rough and difficult for cattle, 
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There is said to be a path from Pad, leading directly towards Dalhousie, 
which crosses the Ravf at Salo. 


PUGA CAMP ano STREAM—Lat. 78° 25’. Long. 38°15’. Elev, 15,200’. 
On the right bank of the Puga rivulet (or Kulung-Chu) ; is situated about 
half-way between the Polakonka pass and the Indus, opposite Mahiye. It 
is a halting-place on the route from the Tsomorari lake to Léh. The route 
from Léh to Hanle and Gardok also passes throughit. There are sulphur 
mines and borax-fields here, The former are worked by the Kashmfr govern- 
ment, and the latter by the poorer tradera from Kulu and Lahoul. Hot 
springs occur in the bed of the rivulet for a lengtt of about two miles, and 
ite banks are quite white with saline matter thatis being continually pre- 
cipitated. The springs vary in temperature from 8U° to 148° F., the hottest 
containing chloride of soda and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution, and those 
of low temperature chloride and borate of soda, both in solution. The Puga 
stream rises at the foot of the Polakonka pass, and flowing east, joins the 
Indus opposite Mahiye. The ravine through which it flows is in parts 
thickly covered with myricaria bushes. Some of them are about 15 fect 
high, with stout, erect trunks about 6 inches in diameter. (Cuuningham 
— Thomson—Drew.) 


PULAK—Lat. 83° 20’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 
A large village situated near the left bank of the Pinch T6i river, about 
12 miles north-west of Mirptir, on the direct path towards Kotil. The 
village, which is divided into, four mahallas, is situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of the hills, which is bisected by a low spur, 

The inhabitants are al] Mubammadans, and number about sixty families 
of zamindars, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. 

Provisions are procurable; the main supply of water is drawn from a 
brackish well, but excellent water may be obtained from the river, which 
flows at some little distance to the west. There is said also to be a daoli 
of pure water in the village. 


PU LARA—Lat, 33° 49’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
This village is situated on both banks of the Dali Nar stream, which is 
here crossed by a narrow kadal bridge ; it lies about fifteen miles north-east 
of Pinch, on the path leading towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpur, and 
Sang Safid passes. ‘The village containe about eighteen houses in all, in- 
habited by Muhammadan Kashmiri zamindare. 

Some little rice is grown in the village, but this cultivation does not 

extend further up the valley. 

PULUMBA CHU— 
A tributary of the Sura river. Rises in the mountain range that lies 
between the valleys of the Sard and Wakha rivers, and flowing west, 
enters the Surd river at Kartze. (Moorcrof7.) 
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PUNCH~-Lat. Long Elev. 

The territory of Puuch, which is held by Réja Motf Singh * a cousin of 
Mahardja Ranbir Siozh, was wrested by the Dogrd brothers under 
Mahardja Ranjit Singh, from Réja Mir Baz Khén, Gijar, its hereditary 
ruler, about forty yearsago. It formed part of the posseasions of Réja Dhian 
Singh, which descended to his sons, Jowabir Singh and Moti Singh. The 
intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to 
his banishment to the Panjdb, on a cash pension of one lakh per annum, 
and t2 the absorption of his patrimonial estate in the Jami territory, 
Moti Singh gained ine good gracea of Guléb Singh by submission, and 
received from him the grant of Puuch on conditions of fidelity and al- 
legiance. 

In its general aspect the district is throughout very mountainous, the 
ranges to the north and east being of considerable elevation. 

The valley of the Pinch T6i or Palasta river, in which is situated the 
capital, is of cousiderable extent, with an average width of about one mile; 
it is enclosed by low and beautifully wooded hills, and produces abundant 
crops of rice. The climate of the lower valleys is somewhat humid, and is 
said at times to be malarious; that of the upper slopes and mountains is 
cool and healthy. 

The following is a report on Punch made to the Panj&b Government 
by Pandit Mauphil in the year 1863 :— 

Pinch is bounded as follows: On the north by the high mountain chain, an offshoot 
of the Pir Panjél range, which divides it fromthe Khukkha couatry, Uri, Chikar 
and Danna; on the cast by the Pir Panjél range; on the south by the parganas of 


Réjaori Jhupal, and Kotli, under Jama ; on the weet by the river Jhelum. 
The principal line of the Bhimbar and Réjaorf route from the Punjdb to Kashmir 


passes through the south-east corner of Punch. 
i ti Ls 
@ Mido Kishor Singh, Dogré. 








Réja Dhian Singh, Prime Mahardja Guléb Singh. 
iniater of Mabardja 
Ranjit Singh. 
Mabirdja Raobir Singh. 


Réja Jowahir Singh, died Raja eal Singh. 


in 1860 at Ambédla, 
after having lived 
in exile two years. 





f i" 7} 
Maharéja Réja Raja 
Partab Singh, Ram Singh. Amur Singh, 


Ruler of Jama sod Kashmf{r. 
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ft is divided into seven divcriote :— 
1. Havelf, containing three parganas, Haveli, Mandi, and Tat. 
The revenues of thie district, consistlog of land tax ,grazing taxes 
(“ zur-i-chopan ” and “ shakbsboomaree, "jand license tax (“ me 
peshewurso,”) amount annually to Co.’s rupees 
The town of Prinob, the capital of the principality, i is situated i ina 
small feri valley, on the bank of the river Pfr Panjdl, in pargana 
Havelf. Its population is estimated at 8,000souls. The houees 
are generally kucha. The rdja lives in the fort, which is built 
of stone and surrounded by a triple row of walls. 
2. Maindur, containing two parganas, Maindur and Sobrin, in a small 
valley watered by the Pir Panjd! river. Amountof revenue. 
3, Purawa-Thukiala, ve two parganas, Purage. and Thukila. 
Revenue . . 7 ° 
4. Baghan, containing two cuipinam: Bagben sud Salion 
The Baghan valley, watered by a hill stream, is one of the most fertile 
tracts in the territory. 
6. Parl, containing five parganas, Parl, hiss Palandrf, eames 
and Barul. Revenue . 2 ; 
Parl consists of an extensive plateau, 
6, Punjeura, containing five large villages, Punjeure, Buhramgula, 
Chundeemurh, Dogree, and Poshana. Revenue : 
7, Sudroon, a hilly tract, held in jagtr by oa Surunday, Khéo, tien 
a hereditary chief. Valued at % : . 


Total Company's R . . 


Add other items of revenue— 


1. “ Zukat” (customs duties) farmed to Sardér Hara Singh, a khatri of 
Monza Walf, in pargana Pind Dadan Khén, Zilla mere Prime 
Minister of the raja, for " x . . . 


2. Stamped paper revenue, farmed to ditto for . . . 
8. ‘ Phoolsebra,” or tax on marriage from Mobamosdens, farmed to 
ditto for 


4. Monopoly of the ‘ile of the a chilert Sf * wbnd pisetiig: in the par- 
ganas of Sobrin and Sudroon, farmed to ditto for - 

6. Monopoly of the sale of " chob-i-koot ” ( ducklandia espaconta) grow- 
ing in the pargana of Mandi only, farmed to ditto for 

6. Monopoly of the sale of iron procured from the mines in pargana 
Mandi, Sohrin and Thukiala, the only iron mines worked out 
in the territory, farmed to ditto for P 

7. “ Furoee,” or fines levied in the Judicial and Ravanus devavacnenita: 
estimated at . : . . 


Total Revenue, Co.'s R 


Khalsa paid into the rdja's treasury, 
Jagir held by Réja Surundaz Khéo 
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11,000 
46,000 


45,900 


1,350 


10,000 


———we 


217,350 


20,988 
8,000 


8,000 
1,000 


1,000 


1,009 


60,000 
[need 
307,333 
res 
297,333 
10,000 
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The land revenue is collected in cash, at revenue rates fixed on land 
Mode of Collection, Land Revenue, with reference to the quality of soil; for 
instance :— 


Per Bharntee, 0, R 
Land Revenne determined by the = wv Tunka, ‘ From 212 0 
of seed sown, » Anna, ‘ To 8 4 0 

1» Tach, 13 Co.'s rupees. 

The firet gathering of the cotton crop belongs to government, which 
sells it to zamindars and others, at five seers less than the current price per 
rupee. Cotton grows chiefly in pargana Maindur. 

The following additional taxes are collected in kind :-—= 


In grain— 
uf ae a } 2 soers® for each rapee of land revenue, 
Rice 2 seers and 1} seer ditto. 

: Lately grown in parganas Havolf and Maindur, 
Turmeric The go reants lies th 4 
Sugarcane } of the ecole supplies the seed, and takes 3 
Ghee per buffalo, two sears; per cow, one seer. 


“ Anérdina” (pomegranate seed), which grows in pargana Maindur 
only, from five to ten seers per house or family. 

Woollen cloth, “ puttd,” one yard per rupee of land revenue, 

Fruit—Apricot “ khabani, zardaloo ;”? pears, “ butung,” and nak,” 
as much as may be required by government. 

The “zurchopan,” or grazing tax, is levied from shepherds at Co,’s 
R15-10 per 100 head of sheep. The parganas of Punjsarw, Sohrin, Mand 
Sudroon, and Baghan, contain the largest number of sheep. 

The “sbakh-shoomares”’ is collected on buffaloes and cows from the 
owners, who are mostly Gijars, a well-known pastoral tribe, tlie ancient in- 
habitants of Pinch, at the rate of one rupee and eight annas or 13 
rupees per buffalo, and twelve annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “zur-i-markab”’) of five rupees per pony is levied at 

’ Poshidna, a large village of some commercial importance, in pargana Punj- 
sarae, on the Kashmir road. There are about 500 ponies used for carry. 
ing loads in this village. 

The “ béj-i-peshewuran ”’ ig a tax on trades. The banias (provision. 
selJers) of Mandi, a trading place in pargana Haveli, pay at one rupee per 
shop. Those of Panch are exempt from the payment of this duty, All 
other traders, artizans, carpenters, ironsmiths, weavers, barbers, Jeather- 
makers, tailors, silk-twinere, dyers, soap-makers, corn-grinders, &c., pay at 
the rate of two rupees per shop or house. 

Customs and Trade, The “ zukat” consists of transit and 
town duties. , 











© A seer ix equal to 14 seers of English staudard, 
a7! 
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Rates of transit duty levied on certain articles of eaport and import. 


Importa into Pénch from the Jami and British territories, for Pinch 
or Kashmir :-— 


Co.'s RB 
English cotton piece goods . + + 12 8 0 per maund of English 
standard, 
Coarse country cloth, cotton and woollen 7 8 O ditto. 
Sugarcandy . : . ‘ - 14600 ditto, 
Sugar . . : . . 12 8 0 ditto, 
Coarse sugar s 6 8 0 ditto, 
Molasees . . 600 Gitto, 
Salt . . . . . . » 600 ditto. 

If taken in lumpe + O11 O per Ininp without 
reference to size, 
and weight. 

Kiriana (spices, medicinal drugs, &c.) . 12 8 0 per maund of Eng- 
liah standard. 
Tobacoo . 2 . . 5 4 78 O ditto. 
Cotton . . . . ‘ - 650) 0 ditto. 
Imported from Kashasfr :-— 
Kashmfr blankets (2us) per piece . - 0-8 0 
Puttd, per piece of ten yards =. 0° 8 O 
Apples (per hundred) 100 
Exports from Pinch :— 
Pinch blankets, per piece. Peds 8 annas or 6 annan. 
Gui. wt . : : + 3-12 O per maund of Bug- 
lish standard. 
Buffalo, female, per head : : ~ 212 0 
» mie. . . 5pm 140 
Note.—Export of cows and oxen etrictly prohibited. 
Leather, per pony-load . * » 180 


The duties are collected by the men of the contractor, Sardér Hara 
Singh, at the different custome posts or chokis, of which there are seven- 
teen* on the frontier, and five in the interior of the country, 

The following are the principal commercial lines through Panch :—- 

1st,—The priocipai road from the Panjab to Kashm{r by Bhimbar, 
R&jaori, Pauch, and the Pfr Panjél pass; Baramgala (next stage from 


Thana in Réjaori) and Poshigna are the only two stages in Pinch on this 
line. 





® 7 on the rivor Jbelam, 
6 on the Kashmir border. 
4 on the Jami border, 


"7 
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2nd.—-From Théna on the above line to Kashmir by Punch, the Haji 
Pir and Baramila passes, viz.— 


Miles, 
From Théna to 
Bohrin, 16 Cross the Rattan Pfr spur at the 
Doonar pass. 
Pinch, 14 
In Pinch territory. Kahdta, 9 
Alfabdéd, 8 


Cri, 17 Cross the H4ji Pfr pass. Hidrabéad 
Sardi, a halting-place, a short dis- 
tance beyond the pass. Uri is in 
the Khukkha hills, thence to Bara. 
mtila and Srinagar as in Route XI, 
Appendix XXIV to Trade Report. 


This road is open all the year round, and passable for laden ponies 
throughout from the Panjéb.to Kashmir, though the above portion within 
Pioch territory is more rugged and difficult than the Mozafarabéd line, 
the only other road from the Panjab to Kashmir which is not closed in 
winter. 


The Kashmir traders use this road in winter. 


3rd.—From the Pind Dadao Khén sult mines and Rawal Pindi, by 
Kahtita, through Panch to Kashmfr :— 


From Pind Dadan Khén in zilla Jhe- 
lum to Kahdts, in zilla Rawal Pindi, 
by Chukowal . A * « about 60 Kos. 


From Rawal! Pindi to Kahdta, a tabsf! 


station . ‘ 4 12, 
From Kabtta to the try on the 
Jhelum river. . 15 ,, Cross over into Pduch 
territory. 
Palandri ” 


Dana . . 
In P&noh Pulungf 
territory. Pdinch 

Mandi ° 

Sultdnputhri . 


Tosha Maidan. . 


se f we 


6 

4 

7 
16, 

8 

9 

5 


» A halting-place and a 
choki in an exten- 
sive plateau, over the 
passin the Pfr Panjdl 
range, in Kashoir 
territory. 

Patan : . s 6 ,, In the valley of Kash- 

mfr. 

Srinagar. : 5 Ww ,, 
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This is a more difficult but shorter than either of the two above roads 
within Pinch territory. It is passable for laden ponies, and by it the 
Pinch traders, and Réja Moti Singh, who is the largest trader in salt in 
Pinch, in particular, send their goods to Kashmir. 


Open for six months—from May or June to October and November— 
only. 


4th—From Marf to Punch :— 
From Marf to Rubét . é 4 kos. 


Ferry on the Jhelum called Taeoen. 6 ,, Crosa the river into Pinch 
territory. Taeen is a village 
on the left bunk of the river in 
Pénch. This ferry is also called 
“Dulkot,” from the name of 
the fort in Tasen. 


Parl. : : . . - 16 ,, Road billy and difficult, but 
passuble for laden ponies. 
Tove Banik : : foe kh : ss } Road in a valley. 


This road is used by the Pinch traders, who bring large quantities of 
ghi, blankets, &e., to Mari. The portion from Rubét to Parl is the most 
difficult. It is, however, passable throughout for laden ponies and mules, 

There are numerous passes leading directly from Pinch into the 
Kashmir valley, of these the Nilkanta, Firozpuir, Zamir, Tosha Maidén, and 
Sung Safid are most veed. 

The monopolising system of trade on. the part of government and its 
officials is carried on in Pinch to a much greater extent than in the Jami 
and Kashmir territories, The trade in Pind Dadan Khan rock ealt and the 
Pinch ghi, the only articles capable of an extensive speculation, is chiefly 
in the hands of Sardér Hara Singh, the prime minister of R4&ja Motf Singh, 
and the contractor of customs, stamps, &c., on his own account, as well us 
that of hia master. The purchase and sale of the other valuable produc- 
tions of the country, viz., the iron, the “chikri ”’ (a superior kind of wood 
used in making combs in the Panj&b, particularly at Amritsér) and the 
root of the wood “ chob-i-koot ” (Aucklandta voracosta) are also monopolised 
by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

About 20,000 maunds of salt, worth more than Co.’s #60,000 at the 
Pind Dadan Khén mines, is believed to be thus annually imported by Hara 
Singh, for sale in Pinch and Kashmfr; and the anaual quantity of ghf ex- 
ported to the Panj&b is estimated at 8,000 maunds. Moat of the ghi con- 
sumed in M2:{ and Rawal Pindi comes from Pinch. The price paid by 
Hara Singh mm Pinch is about R7 per maund (equal to 1} maunds English 


standard), and that obtained in the Panjéb from R14 to 17 per English? 
maund, 
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Civil Establishments and Troops, and their catimated cost per annum. 
Principal Officers :— 


Co.'s B 


Mién GulSb Singh, Chief Military 
Officer . 3 - : . 2,600 
Billa, Subadar . . a + 1,000 
Sardér Hare Singh, Minister . - 1,000 All these officers as well 
as the tahsildars al-o hold 
farina of villages. 


Head Munshis and Officials in the 


Sudder Office é é . - 2,400 
6,900 
Co.’ Co.’sR 
Five Dietriot Officers :-— 
Tahsfldars . . ‘ - 900 
Tahsfl Establishments . + 200 
— 1,100 
Nine Thénadars . . + 800 The thdnadars are police 
officers under the tahsil- 
dats. 


200 Sepoys under the Th4na- 
dars, at Co.'s R4 each. + 800 
—— 1,600 The sepoys in thénas are 
armed with matchlocks, 
swords and shields, 
A regiment of infantry, consist. 
ing of 400 sepoys and officera .,. 16,000 The regiment is cantoned 
at Pinch. 


Total cetimated cont of Civil and 
Military Establishment + see 25,000 





The regiment is properly drilled and disciplined. Their clothing cone 
sists of a red cloth turban, red woollen coat, blue woollen pantuloone with 
red stripe. The sepoys are armed with d4urmar (flint guns) and sword, and 
are recruited chiefly from the Jamé hilla. There are about 50 Hindisténfs 
in the regiment. The pay of the sepoy ia Co.’s R5, of which R2 are 


monthly deducted for rations, and 8 annaa for clothing. 


The rations cost little or nothing to the réja, being supplied from the 
grain and gh{ collected from the zamiudars, ss shown under the bead of 


land revenue collections. 


In 1882 the whole force in the raja’s territories wae 1,000 men, mostly 


Dogrés and Chibhélis, 
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Mr. Henvey, in his report of 1882, gives the following details of the 
forts :— 








Naure of Wasirat, Rate of Port. 





This is the zenéna of Réja Mott 





To Pduch. . | Piach 
Singh. The Sapa are under 
Devi Din. There ia a maga- 
zine here, 





Maindor . .| Monkot . 18 1 
Bayh . | Sowshirgarh 15 1 ih wae built by Baja Jowabir 
ingh. 
Do. . | Bagh : 12 1 





| Parl 






. | Nalpagi 







.{ Tain 


«| Palang 






- | Goara 
| Palandri 
- | Badal 
Kandri 













The district officers, called tahsildars, dispose of all revenue, civil, and 
criminal cases, referring only heinous crimes, 
such as murder, kine-killing, &c., for orders 
to the Sudder Adalut at Pinch, presided over by the réja himeelf. 

Mién Guléb Singh, of Seebs, a relation of the réjs, is commander-in- 
chief of his troops, and also chief judicial functionary. 

Billu, Subadar, a Thakur of Jami, assists the Mfé&n in both the civil 
and military departments. 

Hara Singh, a khatri of Mouza Walf, pargana Pind Dadan Khan, zilla 
Jhelum, is the chief adviser and coadjutor of the réja in all matters of 
finance and trade. He possesees great influence over the riija. 

The réja devotes most of his time to eporting, leaving much of his work 
to be done by Mién Guléb Singh or Hara Singh. 

There is no code or written law. All decisions are regulated by prece- 
dente, will, or judgment of the presiding officer. 
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No record of cases, excepting those of murder, kine-killing, &., is pre- 
pared, either in the Mofussil or Sudder Courts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal and revenue, are punishable by fine, 
which is usually resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being 
awarded on default. Capital punishment is never inflicted. Imprison- 
ment is commutable to fine even in case of murder. 

In cases of theft and cattle-stealing, in which stolen property is reco- 
vered, both parties are generally fined ; the money paid by the plaintiff, at 
the rate of one fourth of the value of the recovered property, is called 
“shakurdéna” (thanks). 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorities 
themselves, on being reported by the police, even if there be no complaint 
made by either party, for the sake of fine, which is imposed on both parties 
in one form or another. 

Any marriage effected amongst Musalmdns without marriage deed 
being endorsed on the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as fol- 
lows :— 


Co.’s BR 
Fine leviable from the k4zf : cs 5 F . 25 
= from the witnesses . i ‘ . - 25 
ie from the husband. " . . » 25 
os from the parents or relatives of the bride . 26 
i from the villago lambardar =. . + 25 


The value of stamped paper’ prescribed for marriage deed is R7 for the 
matriage of a widow, and 23 for the marriage of a virgin, 

All petitions presented to the Sudder Adalut are endorsed on stamped 
paper of two annas value. No written petitions are taken in a mofussil 
court, all proceedings being conducted vied voce, Government takes one 
fourth share of all sums decreed in civil suits. 

The administration of Réja Motf Singh is complained of as being very* 
oppressive, and the taxation as exceedingly heavy. 

On the other hand, Sir O. St. John bas recently referred in a demi. 
official Jetter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (the mahardju’s 
cousin) Motf Singh of Panch in governing that little dependent State,” 

Besides the usual digar (pressed labour), the agricultural classes have to 
supply bigdris every harvest at the rate of one man to every two houses, to 
collect grass for the raja’s stables and fuel for his kitchen, as well as for 
sale to a contractor, to whom the monopoly of the sale of fuel in the town 
of Pinch is given. 

Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatherer, thousands of 
the zamindars* (agriculturists) of Pinch anuually come to Mari, Abbotta- 





© Hinddé, — Brahmins. 
HMusalndn Classet.~Sooddeon, Mulia, Dhoond, Kural, Suttee, Junjoa, Doomal, Hutmal, &. 
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bad, and Rawal Pindi, where they labour bard as coolies for the season, and 
save as much of their wages as they possibly can to pay into the rfja’a 
treasury. 


PU NCH—Lat. 88° 45’. Long. 74° 9’, Elev. 8,800’. 


The principal town in the dominions of the réja Moti Singh is situated on 
sloping ground towards the northern side of a long open valley ; it lies 
above the right bank of the Punch Téi, in the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the Bitarh, about a mile distaut from either river, 


Both the Bitarh and Pinch Téi are unbridged ; the former is fordable 
throughout the year, except on the occasion of floods ; the latter during the 
winter months only; for the remainder of the year a ferry-boat plies, Punch 
lies about half-way between Bhimbar and Srinagar, on the high-road by 
the Stiran valley and H&ji Pfr pass, being distant about 86 miles from 
the former town and 88 from the latter; by the direct routes to Srinagar 
crossing the Firozpir or Tosha Maidéu passes it is considerably leas. 

Kotli is distant about 29 miles, and-may be reached by two roads, 
viz,, that following the bank of the Pinch Téi, or crossing the Sona and 
Nandheri Galis, by way of Mankot. 

The general shape of the town is oblong, its greateat length being from 
east to west; it is not surrounded by either wall or ditch. The streets aro 
narrow, that in the middle of the town, which is the principal thorough- 
fare, being lined with shops on either side. 

There are about 750 houees in the towa, which are generally single- 
storied, with flat mud roofs. On the open space east of the town, and 
between it and the sepoys’ lines, there is a darbér hall, a substantial brick 
building ; it stands on the southern side of the road ; to the uorth is another 
large edifice, the magazine, containing, ammunition and military stores ; 
there is alao a saréi. The prison, which is near the cantonment, is suid to 
accommodate about 200 prisoners, 80 being criminals, and the rest 
debtors, There is a government garden in the lower portion of the town, 
aud near it two madraeas or colleges for Hindis; there is also one for Mu- 
hammadans. There are two masjids and two zidrats, viz., that of Suiad 
Gafdr and the Ali Pir-ki-Takia. 

Though not noted for any manufacture, the trade of Ptinch, as might 
be expected from its position, is very considerable, and it is inhabited by a 
variety of races, Hindtis predominating. Hari Rém is the principal banker. 

The following is an approximate list of the dwellings and occupations 
of the inhabitants :— 


Shops, Muhammadan ‘ i - 80 in baz&r. 
» Hindé : . ° ‘ OOS 55 
Goldsmiths, Hindis . . : - 12 
Foreign merchants and traders. - 40 from the Panj&b, &. 
Carpenters : ° . 5 - lo 
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Blacksmiths . . . . - 9 

Mochis 3 F 8 

N@band . ‘ l 

Millers . . ‘ . 40 

Mohters . r . . 4 

Murkabdos . - ‘ : 50 horse-keepers in government employ. 
Kashmiris . 


23.4 of all trades and occupations. 


Bigéris (ooolies) . . . - 27 

Kahbdrs (bearers) . . . . 10 

Hill zamiadars é . + 6 

Shiss 7 ; ° . - 80 Kashmiris, 

Milles . 7 . - 4 

Baiads - . - . 8 

Panditse . . ‘ : . - 12 in government employ. 
Brahmins ° . ° ry . 


Ls 


729 


_— 


The number of ponies, &., available for traneport must be very great, 
as it is stated that forty maunds (probably “kacha” naunds of 16} seers 
each) of grain are daily expended in their keep; they are the property of 
government, and are employed in carrying grain, &c, Rice of sorts, makai 
(maize), kannak, jao (barley), dall of the mam, mash, and mussir varie- 
ties, and a little cotton, are produced in the neighbcurhood, and sold in 
the bazér at the following rates for British currency, the local seer weight 
being one fifth heavier than the Ludiéna or British seer :-— 


Goors per rapes, 

Kannak . . + 14 to 16, according to quality. 
Atte (four) . . : e ~ 12 to 13 * 
Maida (fine flour) . ° e 1 378 
Rice, basmatti, best sort . < . lo 
Bice, common . ° . « 12 
Ardawsa (crushed barley) . e + 24 
Makai atta. ‘ F . . 28 to 82 
Dall, mashki . s . . 14 

» mdm - . 18 

+» mueedr . . é - - 6 
Salt. eB Ae ae tap. On COE 
Gif ° * . ° . . $8 
Oil . . : ‘ . - 3 


Panch is well supplied with water, which is brought by channels from 
the neighbouring streams ; there ie also small spring near the Hindd 
temple to the north of the town. 

The climate is hot during the summer months, and at certain seasons 
fevers are prevalent. The ground in the vicinity of the town is for the 
most part level, sloping down gradually towards the river, and it is almost 
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entirely bare of trees ; below the town are a succession of rice-felds, and 
the wudar or table-lands on the north and north-west produce dry cropa. 

The fort stands on a mound, about 800 yards distant from the south- 
west corner of the town, and is on its wést side divided by a shallow 
ravine at the distance of about 250 yards froma table-land of equal eleva- 
tivun with the mound on which it is built; at the bottom of thie ravine 
a rill of water flows. 


In shape the fort is almost a square, having a lower redoubt on its east 
side ; at each corner there is a bastion tower and one in the middle of each 
face. The walls, which sre of masonry, are abont 35 feet high, and 
apparently of sound and solid construction, The entrance gateway is on 
the south, 


The fort ie surrounded by a dry ditch on ite north side ; on the weet the 
mound rises very abruptly, and on this side the defences are highest ang 
atrongest. 


The garrison consists of 300 men, part being in, and the remainder 
around, the fort; the rest of the sepoye ate located in linea on the east 
side of the town, the total number in Piinch being, it is eaid, 600, 


The réja Moti Singh, with bis son Buldeo Singh, lives in the fort, and 
the household is said to number 800, besides 150 in attendance on the 
wazir, Mfa Guléb Singh, the réja’s uncle. 


There is a bongalow for traveller soine little distance from the left 
bank of the Bitarh river, about a mile north-west of the town at the foot 
of the table-land ; it is built on a level piece of greensward, and hag a few 
trees near it. It is a substantial brick building, witb a flat roof, and con. 
tains four rooms. ( Bates.) 


PONCH TOI on PALASTA— 


This river rises on the western slopes of the Panjél range, and, as the Siirat 
takes a westerly and northwesterly course to the western extremity of the 
Pinch valley, where it is joined on its right bank by a considerable stream 
from the direction of Mandi, its course through the Pinch valley is Dearly 
due west, receiving in its passage the waters of the Bitarb river by its 
right bank, just west of the town of Punch. On leaving the Pinch valley, 
at which point it is joined by the Swan stream from the north-west, it 
turna to the south, and flowing continuously in that direction empties itself 
into the Jhelum near Tangrot, lat. 33° 12’, long. 78° 42’. 

It drains 8 large area of mountain country, cvllecting a number of 
streams rising in the lofty Panjél range : indeed, it combines all those which 
spring from that part of the range north or north-west of the branching 
off of the Rattan ridge. It drains also a considerable ares occupied by the 
mountai Ds of intermediate height, and no small space of the lower hills. 
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Tho Pdnch Téi is not bridged at any place throughout its course, In 
ite passage through the Pruch valley, and as far as the junction of the 
Mendola river, its stream ia broad and comparatively shallow, with, in most 
places, a moderate current. From the confluence of the Mendola, up to 
within a few miles north of Chaomuk, the banks are generally steep and 
rocky, and the current impetuous; there is, however, a ferry beneath Kotli, 
at which place the river may be forded during the winter months, when 
the waters are low, There are also ferries at Pinch, between the villages 
of Ser and BétaJ, near Mendola, and at Chaomuk. (Batee—Drew.) 


‘PUNIAL on PAYAL— 


A district in Dérdistén at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasin. This stretches for some 22 miles up to the Yasiu frontier. Of 
old an appanage of Gilgit, Punié] became in later times a bone of conten- 
tion between the rulers uf Yaein and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn 
for a time, till it finally came into the posseesion of Kashmfr in 1860, Sdmé- 
lik, whose name will be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit r&jae, is said 
to have given Punidl as a. dowry with his daughter to a prince of Chitrél. 
At a later date it became av independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Shét, a native of Dérél, made himself Thum of Puniét, but was shortly 
afterwards alain by Shah Porshén, of the Khushwakté family of Yasia, who 
established his son Biirdsh asa ruler. ‘The present réja of Puniél, Akbar 
Khén, is a descendant of Birtsh, his father having been re-established and 
confirmed in his possession by the Kashmir government in return for 
services rendered in the wars which finally established the Dogré rule on the 
right bank of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison Puni4l, and grave cases 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, but no revenue is paid 
either to Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy 
from the mahiardéja, in consideration of which ho is bound to maintain a 
certain number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and to 
render military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would 
hardly have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its 
success in this matter muy be said to be entirely owing to the father of 
Akbar Khdu. Great enmity exists between the people of Punié] and those 
of Yusiu and Chitrél. 

The principal place in Punidl is Cher, which has been corrupted into Sher 
by the Dogrds. The people are, with few exceptions, Yashkin or Bérish, 
but the language spoken is Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulaia, 
a few Sunis and Shias only being found amongst them. Punis! contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for their athletic figures. 
The soil, where cultivable at all, is fertile and yields two harveats in the 
year, but Letween the different patches of cultivation long atretches of sandy 
plain intervene, while at certain places the rocka close in on the river, 
which, for more than half the year, is au impaseable torrent, so that the 
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paseage can be easily held by a few against superior numbers. In unsettled 
times guards are posted at these places to give the alarm by beacon fires, 


The actual boundaries of Punié] are, on the Gilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Sbarot and Gulpur; and on the Yasin side, a place 
called Hépar, about 8 miles above Gaktch, which is in consequence the 
extreme north-western point of the mahargja’s dominions. Within this 
tract are nine villages and two or three outlying patckes of cultivated 
ground, The villages vary in altitude from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kala, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of 
the villages in Puniél on the right bank, commencing from the east: 
Gulpur, Singal, Gulmati, Gakich, Aish. On the left bank, commencing 
from the west, are Guranjdr, Babar, Japék, and Cher Kala. 


A characteristic of this part of tho valley is tbat often, after a few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance 
by projecting spurs, 6o that the paseage between these spurs and the river 
is extremely difficult, and at each of them an-army might be stopped by a 
very few’ resolute men, These places aro locally called dardand. There are, 
however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very difficult 
one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path, 
crossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river. Again, in winter 
they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is then 
very low. Up as far as Gaktich, however, there is now a good made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph whilst on especial duty at Gilgit. 
(Biddulph—Drew—Barrow.) 


PUNMAH—~ 

A glacier in the Mustégh range in Baltistan, at an elevation of over 10,000’, 
It forms one of the sources of the Braldd river. It terminates in an enor- 
mous chaotic expanre of débris, the lines of moraine not being distinguish- 
able from one another for some miles up, where they run on till they 
terminate in a few narrow bands of dirty ice. Except for a few black 
slopes of ice, one could hardly believe a glacier to be there, so completely 
is its lower povtion concealed beneath the materials it has brought 
down. This glacier is on the advance, together with all its detritus. The 
road to the Mustagha goes over this glacier. (Godwin-dusten—Aylmer.) 


PURANA CHOWNI— 
A little village, marked by poplar trees, on left bank of the Jhelum, 
about a mile below Srinagar, the usual starting-place for Gulmarg. There 
is good shade, but it is a dirty camping ground. A road leads by the back 
of the town across the racecourse to the Amirikadal. Another path 
follows the Jhelum to ShAdipur. ( Wingate.) 
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PURANA TILAIL~—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
The name of a village in the Tilail valley, situated at the foot of a spur on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and above a considerable stream called 
the Satani, which flows just beneath its north side. 
The village contains a masjid, and nine houses inhabited by zamfadars. 
The cultivation attached to this village lies to the south-east, on the 
otber side of the epur. The Satani stream is crossed by a bridge, and may 
also be forded. 


PURIK on PURIG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Baltistdn Wazirat consisting of the valleys between the 
Zoji La and Fotu La. Its principal villages are Mulbekh, Pashkyum, 
Kargil and Drfis. This district is famons for its breed of sheep. They 
are small, but good eating and cost #1 each; in Léh R2 each. The Léb- 
Stard@ road runs down this valley, entering by the Nawiki ls. It crosses 
the river frequently, bat is very good. 


Parlicslars of Purik. 









Wakhn (0), 
a ieata . 
Bhergol (O) 
Kartsé (M) 

Bépi (O) , 

Phu (0) . 
Darkit (M) 
Loteum (M). 
Pashkyam (M) . 
Skambu (M) 
Tatea-karit (M) 
Yubaltak (M) 
Tumel (M) 
Acbaina) (M) 
Payon (M) 


1 do., | carpenter. 





O means half Baddhista, half Mubammadgangs, 
M =, Mubammadans. 


(Authority—local Lumbardars)— (Cunningham—Aylmer.) 
PURIKI LA on KANDRIK LA— 
Lat. 34° 58’. Long. 76° 27’, Elev, 1,600’, approx. 
A pass over the Kailas range, connecting Khurmang with Kuwaz 
(Chorbat) in Baltistén. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, 
but the last 500 or 600 feet ascent is very steep, especially on the Chorbat 
side, where it is actually precipitous, On the 6th July 1888 there was 
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snow for two miles on either side of the top. It opens in the beginning of 
July, and is only passable for foot-passengers. (Seo “ Rourrs.”) ( Aylmer.) 


PURIK RIVER—VFide “ Warua-Cru.” 


PURNI—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 73° 52’. Elev, 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Drawér ; it contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a carpenter. 

There are a few fine trees scattered about the village, and a considerable 
amount of cultivation of both rice and corn. 

The Narbéji stream separates it from the village of Mirpér, which lies 
at a lower level to the north ; there is said to bea path following the coursg 
of this stream, and crossing the range of mountains to the south-east, by 
which the Karnao fort may be reached. 
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Q 


QUAIL—Lat. 34° 06’. Long, 74° 87’. Elev, 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated about two miles east of 
Alsd. 
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RADABU'G—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village situated on the north-west side of the table-land at the foot of 
the Baba Hanéf-d-Din hill, to the south-east of the road between Makahdma 
and Srinagar. It contains seven houses inhabited by zamfndars, is sur- 
rounded with rice cultivation, and is said to possess a small spring. 

RADANAG—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village in the Loldb valley, near Lalpdr. It almost meets Shralgtind, 
the two villages occupying a Jong narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. (Ifontgomerze.) 

RADANI—Lat. 33° 22’. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, situated about midway on the road between 
Mirpéy and Kotli; it is divided into four maha)las or districts, and contains 
about ninety houses ; among the inhabitants are a carpenter, blacksmith, cot- 
ton-cleaner, chokidar, two leather-workers, two sweepers, and two millas, 
‘here are three masjids in-the village, and'the zfdrat of Nur Shih. All 
the inbabitants are Muhammudans. Bajra, kanak, jao, makai, and some 
cotton are grown, 


RAHMUR—Lat. 28° 25’, Long. 75° 21’. Elev, 
The name of a pass lying over the Panjél range, between the Shahabad 
valley and the district of Banihal. On the Kashmir side the ascent com- 
monees near the village of Rishptira, and the path is said to join that by 
the Banihal route below the fort of Harkartand, near the village of Ramsd, 
It is only used by shepherds, but is described as being shorter and less 
steep than that which crosses the Nandmarg pass. 

RAIN—Lat. 32° 31’, Long..75° 5)’, Elev, 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of about twenty houses, which 
are scattered amid the fields, It lies about two miles north of Basaoli, on 
the road towards Badrawar. 

RAINAWA RI— 
The name of the canal which traverses the northern portion of the city of 
Srinagar, (See “ Sriwacar.”) 

RAJAORi or RAMPUR—Lat. 38° 28’, Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 3,094". 
A large und partly walled town in the province of Naoshera, very pictur- 
esqnely situated onthe side of a lowrange of jungle-covered bills about 
150 feet above the right bank of the Tawf river, which is usually of 
no great depth, and contains but little water, excepting when its flood 
is swollen by rains and the melting of the snows on the Rattan Pir, 
whence it flows; it then becomes impassable, there being no bridge. At 
present (1888) there are nine solid masonry piers, just opposite the dak 
bangalow, and stretching across the river. The bridge was abandoned 
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after the piers had been made. They appear to be in very good order. 
The bed of the river consists of small rocks and rounded stones. The most 
favourable places for fording are just south of the town, or about a mile 
north of it. Opposite the town on the left bank of the river, the valley 
opens out into a wide and extensive plain, which is for the most part 
richly cultivated with rice. This town is the largest met with onthe Pfr 
Panjal route into Kashmir, and is distant about 56 miles north of Bhim- 
bar, and 94 miles south-west of Srinagar. 

The houses ara substantially built, chiefly of dressed stone, and many 
have two stories, Réjaorf contains several places worth visiting, as the 
bazar ; the uldumnote, or royal cemetery, which is situated at the back of 
the town, and contains about twenty tombs of the old chiefs of Rajaort ; the 
dmkhds and the masdfir-khdna, both sardis, and standing near the middle 
of the town ; the royal palace, which is a most imposing range of buildings 
at its lower end, and the vane adjoining it. There is algo a fine old mandi, 
or market-place, near the palace, now in ruins, having been destroyed by 
fire when the town was taken by Ranjit-Singh’s army, Onan elevated 
hill north-east of the town there isa fort which commands the valley, which 
is said to have been over ten years building. 

The halting-place of the Mogu) emperor seems to have been the garden 
on the left bank of the stream. ‘his is a large oblong space, enclosed by a 
thick wall, and tfaversed by two stone waterways at right angles to each 
other. In former times there was a bridge leading across frum the gar- 
den; though the stream is usually fordablo at certain places, it is at times 
rendered quite impassable by floods. At-the corner are some hamémas, or 
hot-bath houses. 

At certain seasons of the year Rajaorf has an evil reputation for fever. 
Snow-storms are frequent in January, and the snow often lies two whole 
days on the ground, 

The bungalow or pavilion for travellers is situated on the left bank of 
the river, immediately opposite the town, in an enclosed garden about 
eighty yards square, down the middle of which there isa canal, enfaced with 
stone and containing a few fountains. The pavilion is open in the centre, 
and is divided into two smal] apartments overlooking the river. There 
is also another and smaller building at the opposite end of the garden 
near the entrance. The main bungalow is in good order. 

In addition to the highway by the Pir Panjdl pass, the valley of Kash- 
mfr may be approached from Rajaori by paths over the Darhal passes ; there 
are also two roads leading to Pinch, vzz., by the Stran river, and by the 
Bhimbar Gali; the former is described as being much the easier, and is 
usually preferred by traders. 

Vigne states that he discovered a coal-bed of inferior quality near the 
hot spring of Tatapéui, about one day’s march to the eastward of Rajaorf. 
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Tho rdjas of Rajaori were Muhammadanised Réjpits. The early ones 
were of the tribe of Rajpdts called Pal, that caste to which belonged the 
Hindd réjas of Baléwar and other places east of Jami. The Muham- 
madan Pél of R&jaori were succeeded by réjas(aleo Muhammadans) who be- 
longed to the Jaral tribe of Rajpite; this was seven or eight generations 
back ; these rulers also have passed away, but there is in the neighbourhood 
both Hindds and Muhammadans of these two castes. 

The Réjaorf rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, and 
ubout 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was the 
Rattan ridge: to the south the country of the Bhimbar raja. The 
revenue is said to have been only 216,000, but, although the money 
income of the country was so stall, the rdjas have left some marks of 
their rule: there is what was once a large fine house, their residence, in the 
town of Rajaori: of part of this, the roof has fallen in, but the river front 
is preserved and is used for offices. When all of these territories that had 
not before been acquired by Gulab Singh were transferred to him by the 
treaty of 1846, there came an-end to the-Rajaori rule; the rdja ultimately 
submitted without resistance, and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his 
son still receives something from the British Government, which he enjoys 
at Wazirabad. Réjaorf has one conspienous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, shows to 
all that Hindd power has again spread thus far west, As another sign of 
this, the Dogr&és have changed the name of the place to Raémpir, thus 
designating it after one of their gods, , This new name bas displaced the 
old in official dealings, but not in the mouths of the people generally, 
(Hiigel—Vigne—Hervey—Knight—Allgood—- Ince-—Drew.-—Aylmer.) 


RAJ DIANGAN—See (“ Tragpat””.) 


RAJGHAR—Lat. 33° 12’, Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A small village lying on the northernmost of the two roads between R&m- 
bén and Doda, distant eight fos east of Rémbdn, and twelve os north- 
west of Doda. A few supplies and coolies are procurable. (Hervey.) 


RAJILIA—Lat. $3° 13’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A wretched hovel in the jungle, situated by the side of the path between 
Dharmsé] and Rajaorf, in the province of Naoshera, (Vigze.) 


RAJPUR— 
A village of about one hundred and fifty houses, about 6 miles to the west 


of Jasmirgarh, It is a stage on the road from Jama to Katha, and there 
is a camping ground, with a serai, a well, and a few trees. A temple 
recently built makes the halting-place conspicuous. The village belongs 
to the Jasmirgarh tehsil of the Jasrota zila, and is chiefly inhabiteé by 
Brahmans, (M4sngate.) 
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RAJPU R—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 74°18’. Elev. 
This village is pleasantly situated about 14 miles north-east of Pinch, 
on the left bank of the Dali Nar, close to its junction with the Gagrin 
stream. 

The ground on which the village stands is smooth and sloping, lying at 
the foot of steep hills in considerable elevation. This village is inhabited 
exclusively by Hindds, numbering about twenty families. The houses 
sre of superior description to those of the surrounding villages, and there are 
some poplars and many shady trees about it, which are very rare in the 
neighbourhood, Both rice and dry crops are here cultivated. Supplies 
procurable. 


KAJRAMDA—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74° 2’. Elev. 
The name of a peak in the main range of mountains lying between the 
north-west end of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga, 

The rocks along this ridge consists chiefly of slates and schists, the lat. 
ter apparently containing much siliea, with occasional layers of sandstone. 
They are generally much contorted, and dip at a high angle in a southerly 
direction, the general strike varying a point north or south of east and 
west. In one or two places the rocks seemed to be inverted as they dipped 
northerly at a high angle and with the sume strike. The schists were in- 
tersected with large veins of quartz. (Aontgomerie.) 


RAKAPUSHI on DOMANI—Lat. 86° 8’. Long. 74° 82’, Elev. 25,550’, 
A great: mountain which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. The 
view of this mountain from Hiinza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Domani, or perbaps Deoméni, is the local name for 
the mountain. (Barrow.) 


RALMANG RUHNA or RULMA—Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 87° 55’. Elev. 
A monastery, passed 4 miles south-east of the Tsaka La on the eastern 


route from Shishal to Nima Mud. A stream flows by here to the Indus 
distant 4 miles in a south-east direction. (Heynolds— Moorcroft.) 


RAMAN— 

The name of a considerable stream, which forms one of the chicf sonrees of 
the Kishan Ganga ; it rises amidst the lofty mountains on the south side 
of the Tilail valley, and flows in a northerly direction, joining the Kishan 
Ganga in its course through the Tilail valley, lat. 34° 82’, long. 75° 13%, 
It is usually bridged beneath the village of Anaikot, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga. The Sind valley may, it is said, be reached bya 
path following the course of the stream, but it is described as being rough 
and stcep, and only practicable late in the season, when the floods caused by 
the melting of the snows have subsided. 


RAMBAK—-J.at. 34° 5’. Long. 77°80’, Elev. 
A village situated at the east base of the Kanda.La and west of Shushot, 
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RAMBAN—Lat. 33° 14’, Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 2,585’. 
A village in a district of the same name, lying on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at the foot of the Batoti Pass hill, 

It forms the stage between Batoti and Raémsi, on the high-road between 
Jami and Kashmir, and is distant about 15 miles north of Batoti, and 
17 miles south-east of Ramsi. The village with its fields and orchards is 
situated a little above the river bank, the inhabitants are mostly Hindds, 
with one or two Muhammadan families, Below the village on the bank of 
the river there isa small Hinddétemple. The baradarf, asubstantial doubles 
storied brick building, is situated on the west side of the village, and near it 
there is space and shade for encamping, Supplies are plentiful, and 
water is procurable froma buoli, or from the river, which is icy cold, 
The Chenab river is spanned by a very unsafe suspension bridge, A 
new iron suspension bridge is now being erected opposite the town. 
There are two roads between Rémbdn and Doda, an upper and a lower; , 
the upper, though longer, is said to be much the easier, ‘There is a path 
leading to the village of Borkan; onthe south side of the Brari Bal pass ; 
the distance is stated to be 16, Has, divided into three stages. 

Kaémban was formerly called Nasban, which the mahardja altered to its 
present designation ; but the original name seems to have been most appro- 
priate, as lying at a low level aud being much confined, it is a hot and dis. 
agreeable locality. It is the last place where sugarcane is seen, 

Above Rambdn the mountains rise boldly on both sides of the river with 
sometimes a rocky, sometimes a grassy, slope ; the stream flows in a narrow 
channel between them, often with a great depth of water. 

(Drew— Bates— Ramsay.) 


RAMBIRPU R—Lat. 84° 1". Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 11,500’, approx. 
A village passed on the Changchenmo route at 22 miles south-east 
from Léb, between Tiksay and Chimray. A mile or sosouth of Rémbic- 
par, an excellent position might be taken up against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. It consists of a series of low hills, somewhat jn 
echelon, stretching across the valley from the bank of the Iudua, with a 


level plain in front, affording very little cover. 
(Henderson—Aylmer— Wingate.) 


RAMBOKA— 
A stream which joins the right rank of the Indus, just below the Khur.- 


mang fort. It contains a good many very small hamlets composing the 
villages of Kandrik (twelve houses), Ramboka (nine houses), and Uronkot 
(twenty-seven houses). Its lower portion is often unfordable in summer, 
but is crossed by several bridges. Up it there is a fairly good path, which 
divides at Kandrik, one branch going over the Kandrik pass to Kuwas, 
and the other going over a pass called Chorbat to the Chorbat valley. 
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There is a considerable amount of jungle in the bottom of some of the 
branch valleys. (4ylmer.) 


RAMBU—Lat. 84° 5’. Long. 74° 26’, Elev. 
A scattered hamlet, containing eicht or ten houses, situated at the edge of 
the forest, just below the shrine of Baba Paiyém-i-din. It lies at the head 
of the valley, about 5 miles south of the village of Kountra, by the 
path leading towards the Gulmarg, 


RAMCHU— 
A river in Kashmir, which rises on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
juat north of the Pir Panjél pass; it isat first known as the Kachgul, but 
after debouching into the plain through a rich and narrow valley between 
two wndars, about 4 miles south-east of Chrér, it is called the Ramehd. 
It falls into the Jhelam just below the village of Karkarpar, lat. 33° 57’, 
long. 74° 58’. 

RAMGARH—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A small mud fort 2 to 3 miles’ west of the. Basantha river. It used to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision of the same name, but the subdivi- 
sion is now included in the Samba Tehsil, and the fort is only occupied by a 
police thina. (Wingate.) 


RAMGHAT—Lat. 35° 35’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 4,250,’ 
The place at which the Srinagar-Gilgit road crosses the Astor river. It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of the Astor and the Indus. There 
are two rope bridges here, also a single span wooden bridge practicable for 
ponies; on the cliffs above, on either side, and about 300 feet above 
the river, are two towers of rubbleand timber, which are garrisoned by 
twenty-five Kashmiri sepoys under a subadar, There is also a dak-runner 
station at this point, Rémghatis, perhaps, better known locally as Shaitan 

’ Néra (i.¢., devil’s bridge), The river dashes through the rock-bound gorge 
with frightful velocity, and the place from its confined situation between 
bare stony hills is very hot. (Barrow.) 

RAMHAL— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamrdj division of Kashmir; it comprises a 
district of very limited extent, lying on the right bank of the Kamil, 
opposite Shalirah, ‘The tahsil business is transacted in Shaltirah, 


RAMKOT—Lat. 32° 38’. Long. 75° 29’, Elev. 
A town in the Jasrota district of Jami, where used to live a family of fendal 
power, whose lords were the Jami réjas. Ite original name was Mankot, 
and the family of Midns who held it are called Mankotia Mians. There is 
a large fort which has been handed over to the son-in-law of the late 
mahardéja for a dwelling-place. (Drew.) 

RAMNAGAR—One of the districts of the Province of Jami, 
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RAMNAGAR—Lat. 32° 48’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 2,700, 
A town in the province of JamG, situated on a maiddn or open space on 
the left bank of the Ramnagar Kad, about 14 miles from its junction 
with the Tawi, and about 30 miles east of Jami, It is built among 
numerous and regular sandstone ranges, whose formation appears to have 
been the necessary consequence of the upraising of the higher mountains, 
rather than the result of force acting directly upon themselves, A telegraph 
wire counects Raémnagar with Udampur. 

Between the Tawi and Rémnagar in particular, they dip usually at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with a steep abutment on the north at 
regular intervals, and with so uniform a direction, aa from a certain point 
of view to resemble the retiring crests of a heavy ocean-swell, 

The squarg-built and turreted castle stands on one side of the flat, and 
opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant, is the palace. It is a pictur- 
esque and baronial-looking edifice, its appearance being by no means heavy, 
although it is chiefly composed of:blank walls and square towers of unequal 
height and size. 

Ramnagar fell into the hands of the Sikhs about the same time tiat 
Gulab Singh became master of Jama. The old raja fled to Subathi, near 
Simla, and died there, much regretted by his subjects. Suchet Singh, bro- 
ther of Guldb Singh, was made réja of Ramnagar by Ranjit Singh. When 
Vigne visited the town, a large bazér and several streets were being built. 
When Suchet Singh first became raja, he found its prosperity to be some- 
what on the wane ; he wisely continued the work of its re-establishment by 
the formation of new and comfortable places of abode; and hoping, more- 
over, to render them attractive, and to increase the population as much as 
possible, he made Rémnagar a city of refuge for runaways who had been 
guilty of no greater crimes than murder or slight political offences. 

There are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar; some of them 
are occupied with shawl-work, executing orders from Ndrpar and Amritsar ; 
and some in making coarse woollen cloth. (Vigne—Drew.) 


RAMPUR—Lat. 84° 32, Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, lying above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
rather to the south of Darhal, which is on the opposite bank, 

It contains a masjid, and about twenty houses, which are much scattered. 
The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars, and include a milla and 
a carpenter, 

A stream flows down from the hills on the south side of the village : 
most of the fields lie on its right bank, and produce rice and a little corn. 
Batapara and Mushnai are the names of pasturages belonging to this village, 
which lie further to the south, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga; and ata 
place called Unshungi, opposite Bata, on the north side of the village, there 
are likewise some cattle-sheds, and also some rice-fields. 
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Rampér was originally called Chittan, but the indelicacy of this latter 
appellation is said to have induced Colonel Beja Singh, when zilladar of 
Mozafarbéd, to change its name to that which it now bears. (Bates.) 


RAMPUR— 
The name given by the Dogrds to Réjaori (z. v.). 


RAMPUR—Lat. 34° 12/. Long. 74’. Elev. 
A stage on the Marf-Kashmfr road between Uri and Baramdla. There 
isa dak bungalow here. Small, but good, encamping ground. Firewood 
and supplies plentiful. It is a favourite halting-place. Gulmarg can be 
renched from this vid Naoshera, a distance of 22 miles, with a steep ascent 
on leaving Naoshera, and afterwards a good path through pine forests and 
meadows. (Wingate— Burrow.) 


RAMRATCHAN—Lat, 32° 40’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
The name of a mountain in the Basaoli district, situated on the west side of 
the Banjil Galt, which. is crossed by the road between Basavli and 
Badvawar. 


RAMU —Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 

A considerable village prettily sitnated a little distance from the left bank 
of the R&mehii river, about 10 miles north of Shupion, on the west side of 
the road to Srinagar. It lies under a low range of hills, from the top of 
which an extensive view of the valley may be obtained. The country on the 
east side of the road is highly cultivated with rice erops. ‘The encamping 
ground is somewhat contined, but-ample-space is to be found on the wadar 
beyond. Water and supplies.are procurable, 

Cunningham, in his speéulations regarding the desiccation of Kash- 
mir remarks that the karewd above Rami forms a bank about 100 
feet in height, in horizontal strata of different kinds. The uppermost 
20 feet are composed of stiff alluvial soil, the next 20 feet of rolled 
stones and loose earth, and the lowermost 60 of indurated blue clay. The 
last must have been deposited by the lake in its state of quiescence, but 
the middle stratum could only have been formed by the first grand rush of 
waters on some sudden burst of the rocky barrier below Tattamula, and the 
uppermost would have been deposited by the subsiding waters as they 
reached the new.y formed level. (Cauninghum—Allgood—Ince.} 


RAMG LA—Lat, 33° 20", Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
A smill hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated high up in 
the mountains, on the north side of the Peristdn valley. It is inhabited by 
two Hind families. 
RANA—An old Hinddé word for a raler, less in power than a raja. ( Drew.) 
RANGA—Jat. 35° 20’, Long, 75° 37’, Elev. 
A pargana in the tlarka of Skardd (Baltistén), on the Skardd plain, 5 
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miles north-west of the fort. The inhabitants are of Kashmirf extraction. 
There are sixty houses. (Aylmer). 


RANG KULU—Lat. 83° 34’. Long. 74° 53, Elev. 
A spot situated on the right bank of the Chitti Nadi or Bronisuh stream, at 
the north-west end of the Zojimarg ; it is usually occupied by a shepherds’ 
encampment during the summer months. 
A description of red clay which is found in the neighbourhood is used by 
potters to color earthenware vessels. 


RANG MARG—Lat. 34°, Long. 75° 45’, Elev, 
A small grassy plain situated on the banks of the Bhot Khol stream, 
the chief source of the Maru Wardwan river; it is traversed by the path 
between Mara Wardwan and Sard. The encamping ground on the Rang 
Marg is called Kaintal, and affords wood aud water. 


RANG WARI— 
The name of the stream which-forma the principal source of the Kamil 
river ; it rises in a narrow valley to the north-west of the Uttar pargana, 
and unites with the Bad Khol, lat. 34° 27%, long. 74° 2’. 


RARA—Lat. 34° 17’, Long. 73°31’, Elev. 
A village situated above the left bank of the Jhclam, opposite the junction 
of the Kdnara or Nainsik river. Tt lies on the new road from Mari 
towards Kashmir, and is distant abont 17 miles from the Kohala bridge. 

The Jhelum is crossed by a bridge of the description called “nara,” 
(Mon tgomerie— Bellew.) 

RATS SON—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A large village situated near the right bank of the Suknég river, on 
rising ground j in the valley formed between the slope of the spur and the 
northewest end of the Babé Hanéf-ti-diu hill. It is surrounded by rico 


cultivation, and contains a masjid, and about thirty houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 


RATTAN PIR—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 8,200’, 

A pass on the road from Réjaori to Srinagar over the Rattan ridge. It is a 
good steep pull to reach the summit from the south, the path being very 
rough and uneven in places. There is hardly any depression in the ridge at 
the summit. On some of the slopes the mountain is thickly covered with 
forest of much variety and beauty. From the summit one looks northward 
and north-castward on the Panjdl range. The descent is slightly rough and 
difficult, From the summit of the pass towards Baramgala there is a descent 
of 1,700’ in a distance of 2 miles. 

The great mass of the Rattan Pir, or outer Himalaya, is composed of 
rusty-coloured schistose strata, unfossiliferous. The dip of the rocks is 
30° 50’ in a north-east direction. There are a few houses at the top of the 
pass. (Drew — Wakefield— Godwin- Austen— Aylmer.) 
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RATTAN SAR—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 22”, Elev, 
A small lake lying in the plain at the foot of the hills, at the south-east 
end of the Uttar pargana. The “jewel lake” may be reached from the 
direction of Sopér by a path which crosses the range north of the village 
of Rickmakan. (Vigne.) 


RATTI GALI—Lat. 34° 55’, Long. 74° 4’, Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the northern extremity of Kégh4n and 
the valley of the Kishan Ganga. It lies to the north of the village of 
Dworian, in Upper Drawér. The path crossing this pass is said to be pre- 
ferable to that by the Dworian pass, situated a few miles to the west. 


RATTHA—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 78° 89’, Elev. 
A hamlet in the Lachrat district, situated about 5 miles east of Ntraserai, 
just below the path towards Panchgram. 


RATTU—35° 9’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 8,600’. 
A village in Astor, consisting of eight houses, just below the junction of the 
Mir Malik and Kamri Daras. In the angle between these two rivers, there 
are sevetal eqnare miles of. open undulating pasture land, where a large 
force might be encamped. Near Rattu the Mfr Malik is unfordable in 
summer, but there is a fair bridge. ( Barrow—Aylmer.) 


RAVI— 
This river forms the boundary between the province of Jami and the hill 
State of Chamba and British territories, long. 75° $3’, and 76° 3’, 

In the hills it is generally called Rawé or Rawati, which is only a 
spoken form of the Sanskrit Travati, from which the Greeks made 
Hydraotes, The Ravi is formed of three principal branches, the Ravi pro- 
per, the holy Bidil, and the Néi, which make a triple junction below 
Wulas, in the district of Chamba, 

The whole length of the Ravi, from its source to its confluence with the 
Chenab, is 630 miles, and its minimum discharge is 2,700 cubic feet. 

The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter season, but the bed is full 
of quicksands. 

At Basaoli there is a ferry, but when the river is at its height during 
the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 200 yards wide, and the 
current runs with such force that the boat cannot be used ; at such times the 
only communication with British territories is carried on by means of 
masaks. The ferry at Thain fort, 12 miles below Basaoli, is, it is 
believed, always practicable, and there is also a regnlar ferry-boat between 
Kathta and Pathankot, when the river is in flood. In the cold season the 
bed below Madhopir is quite dry, the water being there diverted into the 
Bari-Doab canal. The head-works of this canal are at Madhoptr, and 
works extend up the bed of the river to between Dhanna (Jami) and 
Shahpir (British). (Cunningham— Wingate.) 
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RAWATPUR—Lat. 83° 59’, Long. 74° 86’, Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated amid trees at the foot of the spur 
on the left bank of the Sukndg river, about 8 miles south of Makahdma, 
on the road towards Drang and the Toshé Maidan pass. 
It contains a masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Sahib, and seven houses in- 
habited by zamindars, a shal-baf, and a milla. The Sukndg is fordable be- 
tween Rawatpir and the village of Sel, which lies near the opposite bank. 


RAZVIN — Lat. 84° 5’, Long. 74° 41, Elev. 
A village in the Machihdma pargana, containing seven houses inhabited by 
zamindars, situated at the foot of the table-land to the north of the Baba 
Hanéf-a-din hill. It is distant about 9 miles west of Srinagar, and lies 
just south of the road towards Makahéma, There are three remarkably 
fine chunar trees by the side of the path. 

REHGUT — Lat. 33° 33’, Long. 78° 58’, Elev. 
A small village of eight houses in the Kotli district, situated on the right 
bank of the Pinch Toi, just below the path, about 6 miles north of Kotli 
on the road to Pinch, ‘The inhabitants are all Muhammadans ; only dry 
crops are produced. ( Bales.) 

REM BARU--Lat, 35° 44’, Long. 75° 43’, Elev. 
A very small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén), 
It contains six houses. (Aylmer). 


REMBIARA— 

The name of the river which rises on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjél 
mountain and flows in an easterly direction towards the valley of Kash- 
mir ; it is joined from the south by the Ladi stream, which takes its rise in 
the Nandan Sar, and a few miles further on by the Rupri, which rises 
in the Bhag Sar; between Hirptira and Shupion the Rembidra bends 
towards the north, and skirting the table-lands at the south-west end of 
the valley unites with the Veshat at the village of Nowana, lat. 33° 49’, 
long. 75° 7’, just before its junction with the Jhelam between Awéntipir 
and Bij Bebéra. 

The Rembidra has a stony bed, and may generally be forded through 
out its course through the plain; it is crossed by three wooden bridges 
above Hirpdra. (Vigne—Ince.) 

REMU GLACIER-- 
Is situated north-west of Gapshan. 


“Fyrom Gapshan we marched to Daolat Begnidi, 15 miles. The route goes up the 
Shyok alittle way. As we turned away from the main stream, we left behind us a 
magnificent panorama of glacier scenery. Away to the left, about 6 wiles off, the Shyok 
is lost in the vast field of glaciors from which it issves. These come down in three main 
lines from the north-west, west, and south-west, and unite in one great mass, which fills 
the wide plain into which the river-bed here expands, They appear like rivers set solid 
in a coating of purest white, and slope down for twelve or thirteen miles from the foot of 
the lofty snow-peaks whence they atart; and where they meet they present a vast sea which 
appears as if suddenly frozen solid in {he tumultuous foam of its clashing waves; for 
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here the glacier is thrown intoa confusion of billowy projections formed by the crashing 
of the ice under the lateral pressure of the solid streams meeting from opposite directions,” 
(Bellew.) 

RERU—Lat.——3° 27’. Long. 77° 1’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Zanskdér river, a short stage above 
Padam. 


REWIL—Lat, 34° 16’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, about 3 miles to the east of Gand-i-sur-Singh. 
The population numbers about sixteen families of Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, a milla, dim, cowherd, and a miller. 
There is a red brick masjid in the village, and the zfarat of the three 
Salads, Bakir, Jafir, and Kasim. Rice cultivation abounds. 
The most convenient spot for encampine is on the north-east side of 
the village, near the banks of the Kuthori Pathri, a fine stream which flows 
down from the hills. 


REZAN—Lat. 34° 16’, Long. 75° 13% Elev. 
A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, It contains three or four houses, which are shaded by fine trees and 
surrounded by a little corn cultivation. There is usually a bridge over the 
river below the village, but it is frequently carried away. The hamlet and 
garden of Ginpir is situated amid the trees about half a mile to the west 
of Rezan ; it contains two houses. 


RIALI—Lat. 84° 29’. Long. 73° 62’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the hill-side, at some distance 
above the path which follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 
Some of the rice-fields belonging tothe village extend down to the path 
on the north side of Bandi, No part of the village now lies on the left 
bank of the river. 


RIAN—Lat. 33° 40’, Lang. 75° 26’, Elev. 
A village in the Nowbig Nai, sitnated above the left bank of the river 
about 2 miles north-east of the village of Nowbig. 
It is inhabited by three families of zamindars and three Gojars, and is 
watered by a stream from the hills. 


RIASI[-—One of the districts of the Province of Jami. 


RIASI—Lat. 33° 5’. Long, 74° 52’, Elev. 
A town in the Province of Jami, situated a little distance from the left 
bank of the Chendb, about 30 miles north of Jami, The situation of 
Riasf has added prosperity to the town and importance to the castle. 
There is nothing remarkable in the place itself, which may contain some 
two or three hundred houses. It is built on a flat at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and separated by some uneven country from t!2 plain. The castle 
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does not appear to stand upon more than two or three acres of ground. It is 
one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the 
country. Its general outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill 
to the south of the town, which it commands. Its walls are of stone 
and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to their foot, 
and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the interior buildings, 
which are visible from without, are covered with what are intended to be 
homb- proof roofs. Vigne was informed that water was kept in two large 
tanks within the walls. A deep and broad ravine separates the castle-hill 
from a range of sandstone heights, on which an enemy’s cannon could be 
placed, and whieh rise to a level with the castle at a distance of about a 
mile from it on the southward. The fortress is the state treasury, and it 
is connected with Jama by a telegraph wire ezéd Udampir. There is a green 
plain about a quarter of a mile square below the fort, and opposite the 
mahal or palace, which is a large and rather fine building. Supplies are 
plentiful. 

The direct roid from Riusi_to- Kashiniy lies over the Goldbgarh or 
Kiiri pass, which is well frequented and practicable for ponies. (Végne— 


Hervey.) 
RIBERANG LA or LANGBUT LA— 
Lat. 77° 25’. Long, 33° 10’, Elev. 16,100’. 


An easy pags crossed between Markha and Kharnak Samdo, on one of 
the routes from Léh to Padam. It is only open during May and October 
At other times, on account of snow, and. the swollen | state of the several 
streams, the route is impassable. (Z. Strachey.) 


RIEN—Lat. 33° 31’, Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Shahabdd valley, containing cight houses, situated on the 
right bank of the Sdéndran river. 
It is said that a path from this village leads over the range into 
the Bring pargana. 


RIKINWAS—Lat, 33° 57’. Long. 75° 34’, Elev, 
A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, containing about half a 
dozen houses, situated on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles north 
of Basman. (J/ervey.) 


RIMDI-—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 78° 45’, Elev. 17,500,’ 

A camping ground at the north-east base of the Marsemik La, which 
is crossed at 7 miles from Chagra, on the Changchenmo route from 
Léh to Ydérkand. The campis at the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows north from the Marsemik pass, and the other comes in from 
the west, from some high snowy peaks, Fuel scarce. Water and grass 
plentiful. The grazing ground ts occasionally visited by shepherds from 
the Pangong district. Kyang, shdpo, baral, and the wild vak are to be 
found on the surrounding hills. (Zrotter—Johnson.) 
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RINGDUM—Lat. 34° 6’. Long, 76° 25’, Elev. 


A monastery on the right bank of the Surd river, south-east of the 
Kungi La? 


RINGMANDU—Lat. 33° 29”, Long. 75° 24’, Eley. 
A village situated in the mountains forming the northern boundary of 
the Shahabad valley, 
Itis inhabited by five families of Gijars and four blacksmiths. A little 
iron is mined in the neighbourhood, but it is said to be of inferior quality. 


RIRI—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 6’, Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, containing five houses, situated at the foot 
of the slope on the left bank of the Kamil, about 6 miles west of 
Shalirah. The fields, which are mostly of corn and other dry crops, extend 
for nearly 2 miles along the bank of the river, and are interspersed with 
numerous patches of scrub jungle and wild fruit trees. A stream flows 
into the Kamil through the westérn end of the village. ‘There is a bridge 
over the Kamil between this village and Zinarishi, a little higher up; near 
this spot the lacustrine deposit reaches the height of about 300 feet 
above the river, resting on the primeval rock through which it Hows, 
and which in some places is cut down to the depth of 80 or 40 feet 
(Montgomerie.) 


RISHIS— 

A sect who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir; they do not marry, and in 
that particular resemble European monks more probably than any other 
of the Muhammadan ascetics... The Kashmiris affirm that the founder of 
the sect was a fakir named Khoja Awys, wholived at Kurun, a village of 
Yemen in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet; and they add that Muham- 
mad would never march there, saying that the odour of God came up from 
Yemen, because the holy Khoja Awys lived there with his mother whom 
he took care of. The Rishis do not eat meat, and originally were wan- 
derers in the jungle, living upon wild herbs, particularly one called wopul- 
hak, The lands and convent which belong to them were given to them 
originally by the Mogul emperors, since which time it is said that no real 
Rishi has existed in Kashmir. Akbar, when attempting to take Kashmir © 
was three times defeated, it is said, by the Chak kings, in consequence of 
the prayers of the Rishis. Abul Fazl says that in the time of Akbar 
“the most respectable people of this country are the Rishis, who, though 
they do not suffer themselves to be fettered with traditions, are doubtless 
true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, and ask nothing 
of any one. They plant the roads with fruit trees, to furnish the traveller 
with refreshment, They abstain from flesh, and have no intercourse with 
the other sex.” He adds, “there are nearly two thousand of this sect in 
Kashmir,” 

This cuce-important class of Muhammadans are shorn now of much of 
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their influence and importance, and the few that are to be met with appear 
to be simply guardians of the tombs of some former canonised saints of 
their order. (Bates— Wakefield.) 


RISHNAGAR—Lat. 83° 39’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A small village surrounded by some fine chundr trees, situated on a 


table-land on the left bank of the Veshai, about 6 miles south of Shu- 
pion. (Znee.) 


RISHPUR—Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 75° 4’, Elev. 


A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelam, abreast of the Salakoun island. 


RISHPURA—Lat, 33° 29’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A amall village in the Shahabdd valley, oceupied by two families, it lies 
on the left bank of the Sandran river, just north of Ingrawara. 
The ascent of the Rahmir pass commences nezr this village. 


RISHPU RA—Lat. 88° 48’, Long. 75°24’. Elev, 
A hamlet inhabited by a family of zamiudars lying on the path at the 
foot of the mountains on the west side of the Kuthar pargana. Above it, 
shaded by some fine trees, is a zidrat, in which are preserved the hair and 
nails of Nar Din Sahib of Chrar,  Passers-by are solicited to give alms at 
this shrine, 


ROM— , 
A caste of the Détds. See Sufn’? and “ Broxrf.” 
85° 20’, 74° 46’, Elev. 
RONDU—Lat. { 350 507 Long. {750 95" 


One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardi, comprising the narrow part of - 
the Indus valley from near the western end of the Skardi plain to the 
ilarka of Haramosh, The name means the “ district of defile,” and is 
descriptive of the bed of the Indus, which is throughout Rondu a deep 
rocky gorge. The mean height of villages is about 6,200 feet, 

On the north it is separated from the great Chogo Longma glacier by 
impassable mountains, and on the south from Astor by a lofty range 
passable in many places. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants are divided as follows :-— 











8bin. Yashkon, Dim, Balti, 





1 percent. 12 per cent, 15 per cent. 85-5 per cent. 








The usual Baltistén cropa are grown. Fruit, especially apricot, vine, 
mulberry, and walunt, abounds, The pasturage at the heads of the valleys 
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is good. In the valleys, willows, two kinds of poplars, and a few plane 
trees are also found, Qn the higher ridges juniper and birch grow. The 
Pinus excelsus ig met with in several places on the south side of the 
valley. 

The mountains contain much grauite, which is in great mass just oppo- 
site Mendi. 

The ilarka station is Mendi (q.2,). 


Communications.~To Astor (1) a road from Hilbu over the Ditchal pass. 
(2) $5 Yalubruk over the Talubruk 

pass. 
(3) re Harpo over the Harpo pags. 

To Basha, a road from the Tarmik valley by the Ciantola, 

To Skardé, by the right bank, passable for baggage animals, 

by the left bank, not passable for baggage animals, 

To Haramosh by the right bank, 

To Hilbu by the left bank. 

From Tak to Tarmik vid the Takla, 

There are rope bridges at: Mend) and Shuot. 

Rondu is a réjaship dependent on Skarda. Formerly the raja of Rondu 
was tributary to the raja of Skardu, now he is only a nenstoner, and Rondu 
is governed by a Thanadar under the orders of the Wazir of Skarda, 
The following is the geneology of the chiefs with probable dates of 
succession :— 








Name, Prabublo date. 
Ali Sher i - ‘ : ‘ : ; é ; : . 1590 
Ahmad Khdn 5 : ‘ . ’ . : : . 1620 
Ali Shéh j F P * ' : : g i ‘ : 3650 
Daolat Sher . ‘ : . ‘ ! r i - : . 1680 
Asadiilla Khén © , ‘ . . . . * . . i 1710 
Muhammad Alf Khén “ < 5 : F ; ‘ 1740 
Mourad Khén . . ’ ‘ . : . ‘ . : 17709 
Abbas Bég . ‘ . : . ; . i : 1800 
AliKhén . : : . S z ‘ : . : 1830 
Husén Khdn . 3 . : 7 : 1860 
Abdulla (present réja) over 60 years old , . vines 
Muhammad Ali Khén (eldest son, 19 years old, 3 “other sons). , : Muah 











Military features,—There is a fort at Mopa in the Tak valley, garri- 
soned generally by one company. 

There is a defensible government grain-store at Mendi with a garrison 
of ten men, 

Between Shitrun and the Tak valley there is an old fort called 
Kustaba, well placed at a very bad part of the road. Here an invading 
force could easily be resisted. 
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Rondu is of importance, as through it lies the only winter road from 
Skardé to Gilgit. (Cunningham—Thomson—Drew ~—Aylmer.) 


Resources. 








Village or Pergunnah, Houses, | Horecs. Horned Bheop and Remarks. 


Shitrun Malupar —. : 3 sai 20 200 

Tak 5 ‘ . : 110 20 215 | 1,700 | Baltis. 
Gaingé . . ‘ - 30 ts 100 300 | Brokpas. 
Hilbu . . . 30 aa 100 300 Ditto. 
Talo . . ‘ . 19 dis 60 200 | Baltis. 
Talubrok ‘ is . 4) 20 100 400 | Brokpas. 
Harpo . - ere 8 400 18 100 600 | Baltfs. 
Vilamik , . ‘ . 60 10 200 600 Ditto. 
Thoraé . . . F 30 8 60 500 | Brokpas, 
Shuot . . : . 40 “es 100 250 | Baltis, 
Koshmal ’ . ‘ 30 2 100 150 Ditto. 
Hengo . . . . 22 nee 50 200 | Brokpas, 
Mendi with Gdn and Skuio 40 10 50 300 

Tiriko . . ; : 20 Lhe 50 150 | Baltfs. 
Listing . ; . . 20 3 ‘100 300 Ditto. 
Twar ‘ . . 160 153 300 700 Ditto, 
Byicha . . F . 20 6 50 200 Ditto. 
Turmik . * . 210 40 1,000 | 3,000 Ditto. 





1,224 151 | 2,745 | 9,950 














RONDU or MENDI—Lat. 35° 86’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 6,700’. 
A village which is the head-quarters of. the district of Rondi in Bualtistan, 
on the left bank of the river Indus. It isa strangely-situated place, oceupy- 
ing little shelves, as it were, on the rocks, The Hengo ravine that comes 
down from the southern mountains is here narrowed up to a deep gully of 
80 fect in width, with vertical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, 
taken from higher up the ravine, is led in wooden troughs, supported in 
one way or another as the people have been able to manage; on coming 
clear of the gully it is distributed in little channels throughout the village, 
of which the whole area is but small. 

On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the réja’s old house, 
which is called the fort, 14 is a curious building made of layers of stone 
and wood, with corner pillars and doorways of a peculiar construetion. 
Square slabs of wood, a few inches thick, are placed upright in pairs, one 
pair being surmounted by another at right angles, and so on alternately. 

The Raja now inhabits a house at the end of the polo-ground, 

The best camping place is on or at one end of the polo-ground (250 
yards by 50 yards). 

Under the Thanadar there is a munshi, and attached to the raja area 
wazir and another munshi. 
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There are four banias. Inferior supplies procurable, Water abundant. 

There is a government defensible grain-store. 

The garrison generally consists of ten men. 

The river flows some hundreds of feet below the village, between per- 
pendicular rocks of gneiss; ina narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge 
made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall in 
it of some SO feet, The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks; the path to itis so narrow and difficult that one’s steps have to be 
aided in many places by ladders. (TAomson—Drew—( Aylmer.) 


RONG—Lat, 84° 80,’ Long, 77° 45,’ Elev. 
A narrow defile crossed between Khardong village and the Shyok river, 
ou the summer route from Léh by the Karakoram pass, The torrent 
flowing down it is crossed several times. (Trotder.) 


RONG— 
The Indus valley between Upshi;and-Mahiye. It is much narrowed in 
this portion, and the river flows between rocks, along which it is diffienlt 
to find a practicable path... (Drew.) 


RONU-— 

The most honoured caste among the Daérds. They rank next o the ruling 
family in every country in which they arefound. The waztrs «re generally 
chosen from among them. They exist in small numbers in ‘Nayar, Gilgit, 
Punial, and Yasin,—that is to say; frem 2 to 6 per cent. of the population 
in these districts belonging to the Roni caste. In Chitral, however, there 
are said to be about three hundred families, In Nagar and Yasin they call 
themselves Hara and Haraio, and in Chitral they call themselves Zandré. 
Some exist in Wakhdn, Shighnan, aud Sar-i-Kal, where they are called 
Khaibar-khatar. They claim descent from an Arab family who once ruled 
in Mastiij, but this is a mere tradition, In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek-bones 
and oval faces. They are able to give their danghters in marriage to the 
ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dard States give their illegiti- 
mate daughters to Ronis. (Biddulph.) 


ROZLU—Lat. 83° 35’, Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 
The name of a village situated on the west side of the Khind valley, about 
7 miles west of Dur or Shahabad. 

Vigue states that at the village of Rozlu there is a spring whose waters 
rise when the snows are melting, and the communication from beneath is 
so rapid as to disturb the mud and sediment at the bottom of the pond, 
which is 12 or 14 yards across, Logs of wood that werelying quietly 
fastencd down by the mud below, are now forced upwards to the surface, 
and being brought into contact by the eddies and whirlpools in which they 
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are floating, are sometimes driven against each other, and so furiously, that 
the spectacle has given rise to the idea in the minds of the natives that the 
logs are animated, and moving under the influcuce of the devzs and spirits 
of the place. From the top of the ridge above the village a view may be 
obtained of another small valley called Bringhin-Lannor. (Figue.) 


RUDOK— 
A subdivision of the Chinese district of Navi Khorsam. It comprises the 


country immediately to the cast of the “Lada&k districts of Tankse and 
Rupshu, and includes the eastern portion of the Pangong lake. (Cun- 
ningham.) 

RUKCHEN—Lat, 77° 55’, Long, 33° 20’, Elev. 15,000’. 
A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Léh, situated at the north 
end of the Kiang plain, and west of the Tsokar lake. There is generally 
an cneampment of shepherds here. (Mrew—Moorera/t.) 


RULANGCHU—+vide “ Puca Srrpan.” 


RUMCHU —hat. 33° 55’. Lone, 77° 42’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, situated a little above 


Gya, Barley cultivated here. (Ioarcroft.) 
RUPAL— 


A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 
and joining the Kamri Dara between Chigdm and Gurikét.. In summer 
the lower portion is unfordable, Just above its junction with the Kamri 
Dara it is spanned by a very fair bridyve, 60 fect long by 44 feet wide. 

This valley contains the following villages :— 

Tashina (fifteen houses); Churit (eighteen houses); Zaipura (seven 
houses) ; Choi (six houses), 

Routes lead up the Rupal valley to the Tosho (7.v.) and Mazeno (g.¢.) 
passes. (Aydmer.) 


RU PRI~Lat, 33° 80’. Long, 74° 38’, Elev. 13,520", 
The name of a pass over the Panjal range, at the south-west corner of 
Kashmir. It is only used by shepherds, who drive their flucks over the 
pass to the grazing grounds on the northern side. 

The summit may probably be reached in two marches from Budil, but 
the path is said to Le very difficult for laden coolies. The pass on the 
northern side is sloping and easy, and may be traversed by laden ponies; 
the path follows the course of the Rupri stream for some distance, and 
then crosses the range to the west. 

‘fhe Rupri pasturage is situated on the north side of the pass, fat. 
33°33’, long. 74° 39’; there are several scattered shepherds’ huts on the 
spot, which offers every advantage for encamping but fuel, which is searee. 

(Adlgood.) 
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RUPSHU ok RUKCHU— 
The south-eastern district of Lad&k, and one of the loftiest inhabited 
regions in the world. It is bounded on the north by Lad&k proper, on the 
east by the Tibetan districts of Chumurti and Rudok, on the south by 
Lahoul, Spiti, and the Tibetan district of Tso Tso, and on the west by 
Zanekér, Its length from the Tagalang pass to the head of the Hanlé 
river is 90 tiles, and its mean breadth about 62 miles, which give 
an srea of 5,500 square miles. The valleys have a mean elevation of 
15,000 feet. The climate is necessarily severe, and at the same time very dry, 
In summer the sun at mid-day is very powerful, but in the afternoon a biting 
wind generally springs up. 

The snow limit ia about 20,000 feet. Mountains above this height 
originate glaciers. The surface of the hills ia chiefly disintegrated rock, 
and that of the valleys eartb or gravel. Vegetation is extremely scant, 
the only herbage for the flocks being found by the streams and a little on 
the hill-sides. There are a few houses and a monastery at Karzok, where 
aleo there ia a little cultivation, the crop of which is often doubtful. 

The inhabitants pay a revenue of R500 in cash and no taxes in kind. 
The people depend on their flocke for a living. The population is not 
over five hundred, and, with the exception of the Karzok villagers, consists 
wholly of champds, nomadic Tibetan shepherds. Their tents are of a 
black hair-cloth, there being about one hundred in the whole district, one 
per family. These are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, 
but re-unite in winter. The sheep and goats are very numerous, and there 
are also about five hundred head of yak. 

They are all, with the exception of the shawl-goat, used in carrying 
loads. Borax and salt are taken from Puga and the salt-lake district into 
Kulu and Laboul, and also into Gar in Chinese Tibet, and exchanged for 
grain, &. All the farinaceous food consumed in the country is imported 
chiefly from Kulu and Lahoul. 

There are two kinds of goat, the larger kind used in carrying loads, 
and the shawl-goat. The latter are the most numerous. The pashm taken 
from them is sent on to be picked at Léh, and thence exported to Kash- 
mir. 

Foel here is the dung of cattle and wild asses, aleo furze, of which 
there is a fair quantity ; water is sometimes to be had in any quantity, 
sometimes it is scarce. 

Two of the valleys of Rupshu are the Tsomorari and the Pangpo- 
lumba; they are separated from one another by the ridge of the Koraok 
Tso, composed of granitoid rocks of gneies and echist. From a military 
poiut of view, the principal features of this tract of country are 


Scarcity of supplies. 
Occasional scarcity of water. 
Difficulty of going over the passes owing to their great elevation. 
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Communications otherwise good and passable by laden baggage 
animals, 
Accessibility of the mountains, which makes the turning of any posi- 
tion generally a matter of great ease. (Godwin-Ansten—Cunntugham 
—Drew—Girdlestone—Manifold—Aylmer.) 
RUPSHU RIVER—VPide “ Pana River.” 
RUSSU—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Machihéma pargana, lying to the north of the road 
between Srinagar and Makahéma. 


It contains six houses, inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded by 
rice- fields. 
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SABARA PASS—Lat. 33° 23’. Long. 78° 6’. Elev. 17,247’, 
Between Tsokar lake and the Indus. (Meyzolds.) 

SABOR—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. . 
A village in the Kotlidistrict, about 7 miles north of that town, on the 
road to Pinch. It contains only five heuses, and is included in the same 
assessment with the neighbouring village of Matelli. The village lies 
above the road ; by the path isa spring, yielding a small supply of water. 


SABU-—Lat,. 34° 8’, Long. 77° 41’. Elev. 14,000’. 
The first march from Léh (about 6 miles) on the Digar pass route to 
Yaérkhand. The village lies east of Léh, situated in a small valley south- 
west of the Digar La and consists of several small hamlets. The fields arc 
laid out in terraces sloping down towards the Indus. Crops flourishing, aud 
a few trees. (Moorere/t—Montgomerie.) 

SACHKACH—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 75°32’, Elev. 15,031’, 
The name ofa lofty mountain situated atthe north-eastern extremity of the 
Lidar valley. The pilgrims on their way to the sacred cave of Amrnath go 
by a pass to the north-east of this mountain, returning by the pass to the 
north-west. (Montgomerie.) 

SADPURA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long, 73° 50’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the side of the mountain south- 
west of Baran, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

It is inhabited by six families of Gijars and Pahdris,and produces a 
little corn. 

SADURA on CIHLODRA—Lat. 88°87, Long. 74° 50.’ Klev, 
A larze ruined village situated, onthe right bauk of the Didh Ganga river, 
some miles south of Srinagar. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir believe this village to have 
heen the birth-place of Ndr Jahin Begam, the renowned consort of the 
Emperor Jahéngir. They assert that she was the daughter of the milik of 
Chodra, and some rains in the neighbourhood of the village are pointed out 
as those of a house that onee belonged to her. (Pigue.) 

SAFANAGAR—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 75° 4", Elev. 

A village in the Zainpdr pargana, of which it is the tahsil station ; it is 
situated near the north-east end of the plateau, and is sometimes made the 
half-way halting-place between Shupion and Islamabad. Vigne deseribes 
itas a miserable hamlet standing in the middle of the plain, and embosomed 
in an almost trecless ravine. THe saw fish caught by the hand in a stream 
that runs through it, so narrow that a good hunter would clear it in some 
places. , 

The village was then the property of Khoja Muhammad Shih Sahib, one 
of the principal Muhammadans in Kashmie. 
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SAFAPUR—Tat. 34° 16’. Long. 74° 43, Elev. 
A smal! village situated on the north bank of the Manas Bal lake, where 
the Emperor Akbar had a garden, (Afooreroft.) 


SAFAPUR—Lat, 34° 17’. Long, 74° 45’. Elev. 10,309’. 
The name of a mountain situated between the end of the Sind valley and 
the Wular lake, at the extremity of the range which trends in a south- 
westerly direction from Haramuk, 

The variation of the compass of the survey station at the summit of this 
hill appeared to be about 74° west, altering towards evening to 5° 20’ west. 


(Montgomeric.) 

SAHIBABAD—See “ Acuipit.” 

sAHU— 
A genera! name for the Sudan and other high castes amongst the Chibhdlis, 
(Drew.) 

SAI—Lat. 85° 45’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 


A valley in the Gilgit province which) drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai, The Sai or Barbunai adi rises in. the mountains due south of Gilgit 
fort. Tt flows in an easterly direction ag far as the Nildhar hill; where it 
turns south, and flows for about 13 miles’ in a narrow and fertile valley 
to the Indus. 

It is hemmed in by rocky arid hills, but in places opens out and forms 
fertile, cultivated tracts of ground, each such tract being occupied by a 
village. The villages are collections of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with 
flat roofs, and surrounded by. groves of apricot and mulberry. Figs and 
vine are also plentiful ; not more than eighty or one hundred houses in the 
whole valley, 

Between the Nildhar hiland Sai are the following small villages and 
hamlets : Jagét, Shimrét, Sabil, Chakarkot, Shaot, Jaglot, Damot, Manot, 
Darot, The road to Gilgit lies up this valley as fur as Chakarkot, and then 
crosses the watershed, It is fairly good. The old road by Jagét and the 
Nildhar hill is no longer ,used. Ut forms one of the ildkas of Gilgit 
district. (Barrow—Aylmer.) 

SAT—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 4,630’, 
A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Bunji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile vatley, up which runs the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. (See “ Bonar)” Sai fors is situ- 
ated in a desolate, sandy plain, about 200 feet above the Indus, and 
commanding the ferry, 

Its garvison consists of about fifty irregulars. On the opposite bank is 
an isolated tower, with a garrison of twelve men. The men are all armed 
with matchlocks, badly clothed, and nearly starved. The fort is almost 
in ruins, When the Sai river is low, a very sharp look-out has to he 
kept. (Barrow—Biddulph—Aylmer.) 
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SAICHAR GHAINRI— Elev. 11,700’, lower end. 
A large glacier at the source of the Nubra river. 

General Strachey, in the beginning of October, found the river issuing 
from it full formed, being 50 yards wide with an extreme depth of 14 
feet’ and very rapid. The glacier entirely occupied the head of the 
valley, rendering it impassable. Its breadth atits lower end was about three 
quarters of a mile, and its length was such that after ascending perhaps 2 
miles he was unable to see the head of either of the two branches into 
which it is divided, 4 or 5 miles above the lower end. The thickness 
of the ice seemed at least 200 feet. Wild juniper trees grow all about 
ihe hill-sides along its lower part. It is remarkable for the extreme 
flatness of its level, and for the absence of moraine. The upper part is 
much crevassed. (Jf. Strachey.) 


SAIDABAD SARAI—Lat. 33° 5’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev, 

A very small village situated on the bank of the Bhimbar Nadi, about 
15 miles north-east of Bhimbarvand 12 miles south-west of Nao- 
shera, on the road leading. towards Kashiniv by the Pir Panjél pass. It lies 
in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain, which is only a few miles broad, 
and surrounded by low and thickly-wooded hills ; the Samani Sarai, a very 
fine old building, io a fair state of preservation, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east. Just beyond the village, and near the ruins 
of a very dilapidated sardi, there is a travellers’ bungalow, a good stone build- 
ing, raised‘about 3 feet above the ground. 

The sardi, near the village of Saméni, is the finest example of all 
the royal sardis, It has three atinaioue The great court is entered by the 
chief gateway. On all sides.of the quadrangle are small arched or vaulted 
rooms, and in the middle of the south side is a set of three larger rooms 
on a higher level. These are now,unroofed. From these a small passage 
leads into a corresponding set of rooms which, with a terrace in front of 
them, look on the second courtyard, This quadrangle bas no cells round it : 
the wall is plastered smooth inside. A third courtyard, not communicating 
with the other, has along each side of it a row of double cells. The sardi is 
massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. he third court is still 
used by travellers, but the two larger ones are empty, and the ground has 
been brought under the plough. 

There is ample space for encamping. Forage is plentiful, and water from 
both weil and stream ; but supplies are scarce. 

The road to Kotli ‘eanbles off from the Bhimbar and Pir Panjal route, 
just before reaching Saidabid Sarai. (4l/good—Inee— Drew.) 


SAIGAT-—Lat. 33° 12’, Long. 75° 51’. Hilev. 
Saigat, or “the Leopard’s Leap,” i is situated on the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhiga, where the road between Doda and Kishtwar crosses the 
river by a suspension bridge. 
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Kishtwér is 7 miles distant in a straight line, but the path is a very 
severe one, and preserves an average elevation of 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the river; the town consequently cannot be reached in one day 
from the bridge. 

When Vigne travelled between Doda and Kishtwar, there was at this 
place a permanent bridge which he thus describes: ‘‘ A lever bridge of the 
boldest: conformation, and remarkably well built, has been thrown across 
the rocky chasm which forms the bed of the Chendb at this place. The 
river, about 70 yards in width, appears to have worn its way through 
two perpendicular walls of gneiss for a depth of about 60 feet, and the 
bridge is supported on fourteen levers projecting on either side, the upper- 
most of the tier stretching out to a quarter of the whole distance. The whole 
is of deodar, and the centre is composed of two huge timbers, whose ends 
rest upon the levers, which are merely retained in their places by an im- 
mense weight of broken rock. It bent considerably under the weight of 
a few baggage carriers. 

“Tt was constructed in 1836 by order.of Guldb Singh of Jami, three 
hundred men being employed upon it, and the produce of their efforts twice 
went to ‘immortal smash’ in the torrent; but I think the present bridge 
will long remain to attest, the skill and perseverance of its architect.” 
(Vigne.) 


SAIMPU R—Lat. 34° 2, Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Pampir and 
Srinagar, Saffron cultivation extends from the neighbourhood of this 
village as far as Tatapar. 


sAtR— 
A Hind festival, celebrated at Jami, &e.; it is held in the autumn and 
lasts for several days. (rew.) 


SAIRA—Lat, 83° 88’. Long. 74° Elev. 
A village in the réjaship of Pinch on the left bank of the Panch river, 
The tank-water here is very bad, but better is obtainable at a short distance, 
(Saward.) 

SATUN—Lat 83° 19', Long. 79° 5’, Elev, 20,021’. 
A lofty peak and trigonometrical station in the Kailas range, situated east 
of the Tsaka La and south of the Pangoor Tso, on the boundary of 
Laddk and Rudok territory. (Drew.) 

SAKA LA. Vide “Tsaxa La.” 


SAKALU-—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 74°17’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the river, on the path between 
Pinch and Mandi, about 11 miles north-east of the former place and 
1 mile south-west of the latter. 
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The houses, about twenty in number, are scattered through the rice. 
fields ; this village is inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans. 


SAKMAL—Lat. 35° 0’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A small valley and village (three or four houses) in the Kamri valley, 
Astor. Up this valley a path leads to the Kishan Ganga vid the Fulwein 
valley, ‘The pass is said to be difficult and steep. (Aydmer.) 


SAK TI—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 50’. Elev. 13,500’. 

A large village at head of the Chimray valley passed on the Chaugchenmo 
route, about 44 miles above Chimray. It contains one hundred and fifty, 
houses. Itis situated at the junction of tivo streams ; up the western one a 
road leads over the Waris pass to the village of Tainyar (Tayar) and thence 
to Nubra, The road to Zingral camp (84 miles) leads up the stream whieh 
runs down south-west from the Changla pass. The Chimray valley from 
Sakti to the Indus is well cultivated in a succession of terraces. Ascent 
between Saktiand Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to 
the Changla pass. 

On the 3lst October, on commencing theiascent of the Changla, snow 
was met with at a mile and a half above the village. (Moorcroft— 
Johnsoun—Aylmer.) 

SALAM BAD—Lat, 84° 10’. Long. 74° 10', Elev. 
A village in the Dachin district, situated aboye the right bank of the 


Jhelum, a few miles north-cast of Ging, 
A great deal of tobacco is grown about this villazo. (Aontgomerie.) 


SALAR—Lat. 33° 10’. Long: 74° 51’, Elev. 
A fort in Riasf district, in Jami, on the left bank of the Chenab. It contains 
one hundred and five men and twenty-five puns, and is very strong : all the 
treasure of Gulib Singh was buried here.) ~ (Drew—Ilervey.) 

SALISKOT or CHALISKOT— hat, 34° 23’. Long. 76° 5’, Elev. 

A village said to contain sixty houses in the Kartze division of the Dras 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Surn river, some 20 miles 
above Kargil fort. The villages of Trispona and Gond are included in it, 
Among the inhabitants there isa blacksmith. (dydmer.) 

S\LKALLA—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 73° 56’, Eiev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
almost opposite Sharkot. 

It is surrounded by a long stretch of rice cultivation by the bank of the 
river, The inhabitants number sixteen families of Muhammadan zamindars, 
acarpenter, and a milla, Habi-bila, the present lambardar, is said to be a 
nephew of Sher Ahmad, ew raja of Karnao, There isa masjid iu the 
village and the shrine of the Char Yar, or four companions of Muhammad. 


SALTORO— 
A river in Baltistan, rising in about lat. 35° 10’, long. 77°, and joining 
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the Hushé river (which joius the Shyok opposite to Khapalu) after a course 
of about 37 miles. It is joined by a considerable stream from the north— 
the Kondus river. After the junction with the Hu:hé, it is sometimes 
called the Machalu river, from a village on the left bank. There is hardly 
any record of an exploration along its upper portion, but Godwin Austen 
calls it a large river, and Vigne says the valley contains several 
villages. Thomson says it is probably as large as the Nubra river. Near 
its junction with the Shyok if runs through a very open and wide 
gravelly plain, whose appearance is very similar to that of Nubré. The 
river here divides into numerous branches, which separate to a considerable 
distance from one another, and ramify very irregularly. (Zomson— Vigne 
Godwin-Austen.) 


SAMAN-—Lat. 32° 38’, Long. 75° 52’, Elev. 
A village situated on the top of the ridge above the right bank of the Chif 
stream, about 5 miles north of Basaoli, on the road towards Badrawar. 
The bouses are much scattereds=the most northerly section of the 
village is called Jasrota, The inliabitants are mostly Hindtis, and are all 
engaged in the cultivation of the soit. 


SAMANI—Lat, 33° 6’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Naoshera district, in Jama, There is an old temple here 
much ruined, but still showing traces of luted columns and trefoil arches : it 
is of the same architecture as the temples of Babar. At the time it was 
built the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindd; perhaps, indeed, 
it dates from a time carlier than the beginning even of Muhammadanism. 


( Drew.) 


SAMATWARI—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 9. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana; situatedabove the left bank of the Kami}, 
about a mile west of the Shaldrah fort. It contains a few trees, and is 
surrounded by extensive rice-fields. 
The inhabitants uumber thirteen families of Muahammadan zanifndars 
and five pandits. The river is fordable between this village and Champira, 
lying on the opposite bank. 


SAMBA—Lat. 32° 54. Long. 75° 11, Elev, 
A small town in the Province of Jami, situated on the left bank of the 
Basantha river, about 20 miles south-east of Jama, and two marches 
(about 24 miles) north-west of Jasrota. Ualf a mile from the town 
isa palace which belonged to Suchet Singh, Guldb Singh’s brother, 
The deobasa tree grows on the mountains not far from Samba; the bark, 
which is used by the Indian women to redden their gums, is collected and 
earried into Persia and Mnitin, where it obtains a ready sale. Samba is 
the head-quarters of the tehsil of the same name, of the zilla Sherkhdas, 
The tehsil now includes the subdivision of Ramgarh. ((higel—Wengate.) 
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SAMGAN— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, nearly opposite 
Sharidi. Its source is alake about half a mile long by one-fourth mile broad, 
lying just beneath the Kamakdori pags, Lat. 35° 8’, long. 74° 15’, elev. 
13,000 feet, approx. The first 5 miles the valley is open; grassy slopes ; 
no trees. Below this it contracts ; the side slopes are generally very steep 
and well covered with pine forest and jungle. lts tributaries are—the 
Bundar, up which goes the road to Buner o7é the Bundar pasa; the 
Gamot; the Nur. In summer below its junction with the Bundar it is 
unfordable, but is bridged every 2 or 8 miles. The road up the valley is 
very bad in places, and quite unfitted for baggage animals. The bridges 
are good. 

The following passes lead into the Samgan valley :— 

Kamakdori (q.v.)—¥From Chilas. 

Hular or Holnar (g.v.)—From Khel Dara, and in connection with the 
Barai pass. 

Bundar (y.v.)—To Buner. 

It contains the following villages, which are much scattered :-—~ 

Gamot (three houses) ; Bagru (three houses); Samgan (five houses) ; 
Surgond ( twenty houses) ; Mitawaliseri (two houses). 

There are said to be 200 bead of cattle and 2,000 sheep and goats. 
Ghi is exported. The crops are makhai (a good quantity) and chena (a 
little), 

The inhabitants come from Hazara. They seem on good terms with 
the Chilasis, whose flocks are allowed to feed in the valley. (Aydmer.) 

SAMLA—Lat. 34° 25,’ Long, 74° 46.’ Elev. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Erin stream, Below this village the stream is practicable, and is frequently 
bridged. (Montgomerie.) 

SANACHA~— Lat. 34° 39,’ Long. 76° 26,’ Elev. 

A village in Baltistén, on the Jeft bank of the Indus, which here flows in a 
narrow, rock-bound gorge, With the village of Darchik it coutains 
twenty-five houses, 1t belongs to the ilaka of Kargil, and is inhabited by 
Brokpas. (Drew—dylmer.) 

SANAPIND—Lat, 34° 42’, Long. 74° 237, Elev. 10,600’, approx. 
A pass on the road from the village and fort of Sharidiin tho Kishan Ganga 
valley to Kroras and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the Kachil valley. 
It is a very easy pass, neither ascent or descent are steep, and the path is 
very fair. Water and fuel abound, 

It is quite passable for laden animals. (Aylmer.) 


SANDAR—Lat. 32° 83.’ Long. 75° 54.’ Elev. 
A village in the district of Jami, on a table-land opposite Sandar (in 
Chamba territory), about 5 fos north-east of Basaoli. It consists of about 
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forty houses, scattered over a well-cultivated plain, with shade and water; 
the inhabitants are Jét Hindds, and are all zamindars. The sides of the table- 
land, which are very precipitous, rise 200 or 300 feet from the bed 
of the river, and are covered with jungle, The river is fordable, except 
when the snows are melting, and there is an excellent road from 
Sandar to Dalhousie and to Chamba. 

SANDIGAM—Lat, 34° 28.’ Long. 74° 26. Elev. 

A village situated on the south-west side of the Lol4b valley, There is a 
path from this village over the mountains to Kondi, in the Uttar pargana, 
from which there is a branch to Keigham; they are both good roads and 
quite passable for laden ponies, The journey is about five hours’ easy 
walking. (MMontgomerie.) 


SANDOK—Lat, 84° 82.’ Long. 73° 53,’ Elev. 
A hamlet in Lower Drawar, situated on the slopes of the mountains above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south of Darhal. 
It is inhabited by three families of Saiads and one of Gijars. There 
are a few shady trees about the place, and-among them a chundr. 


SANDRAN— 
This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises on the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Nandmarg pass, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Kashmfr, and flows in a north-westerly direction through the Shahabéd 
valley, forming a junction with the united waters of the Bring and Arpat 
rivers at the village of Harnag, lat, 38°44’, long. 75° 10’, just west of 
the town of Islamabad, 

Daring the melting of the snows it is a vast torrent, but the natives say 
that in winter its channel completely dries from between the villages of 
Kit and Tamman as far as the confluence of the stream which flows from 
the Verndég spring ; it is likewise further augmented by the waters of the 
Vettarittar Nag. 

The bed of the river is generally very broad, it consequently bas not 
much depth, and may usually be forded ; it is also crossed by numerous 
temporary bridges, 


SANGA— 
A kind of bridge, Vide “ Sinp River.” 
SANGAM-—-Lat, 38° 50.’ Long. 75° 7. Elev. 


The name of a ghit and ferry situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
opposite the village of Khodawain and the confluence of the Saddaréj 
nala, through which the combined waters of the VeshaG and Rembidra 
river joins the Jhelum. 

An extensive traffic is carried on at this ghit, (Montgomerie.) 


SANGAM—Lat. 80° 51’. Long. 75° 47’, Elev, 
The name of a small plain and pasturage situated at the north-west end of 
the Zagnai valley. 
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It is said to be distant six fos from the village of Mangil, on the east 
side of the Maru Wardwan valley ; the path follows the course of the Man gil 
stream. 


SANGO-SAR— Lat. 35° 20’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 10,500’, approx. 
About 5 miles above Astor, on the right hand side of a glacier, is the 
Sangosar Jake, half a mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there’ is a splendid camping ground in the open glades of a 
deodar forest, where a large foree might easily hut itself. Water and fire- 
wood are abundant. There is also a little forage. The road up to it is 
fairly good for laden animals. (Barrow.) 

SANGOT—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 738° 48’. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, about 2 miles south of Mirptir, on the road 
to the Gatiala ferry; it contains about seventy houses in all, distributed 
into thirteen mahallas or districts; there are three masjids in the village. 
Only dry crops are grown in the neighbourhood, there being a scarcity of 
water. 


SANGRA—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 76° 2’, Elev. 
A village said to contain twenty-five housesin the Kartze division of the 


Drds ilarka (Baltistdn), It lies on the right bank ofjthe Suru river. (dydmer.) 


SANGRI GALI—Lat. 34° 33”. Long. 73° 30’. Elev. 
The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed 
between the Kanora and Kishan Ganga, rivers. 
It lies almost due north of the small town of Kari, and is crossed by a 
path from that place leading towards the village of Ginil. 


SANG SAFID— 


The name of the stream which forms the source of the Didh Ganga river. 
It rises on the Panjal range to the north of the Chitta Pani pass, and 

flows through thick forests and undulating grassy downs, debouching into 
the plains of Kashmir through a deep ravine to the south of Chrér. (Vigne— 
Allgood.) 

SANGTHA—Lat. 38° 20’. Long, 77° 40’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Zara river, a little above its 
junction with the Samgal river. 

SANI—Lat, 33° 35’. Long. 77°. Elev. 11,560". 
A village in the Zanskdr district, passed on the route from Kishtwar 
vid Umasi La to Léh. It lies to the east of Markim, on the right bank of a 
tributary of the Zanskdr river. Cultivation and pasture on river bank. 
A yope bridge leads across to Tungring village on the opposite bank, 
( Drew.) 

SANKU or SANKHO—Lat, 31° 20. Long. 76°. Elev. 
A village inthe Khartze district, on the left bank of the Strd river, at its 
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junction with the Nakpo-Chu. Jt is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwér to Léh (vid Kargil), and lies 18 miles below Sird. The 
mountains surrounding it were at the end of June tipped with snow. Culti- 
vation here, Supplies and sheep procurable. It is said to contain forty 
houses, (Moorcroft—Aylmer.) 
SANSA R—Lat. 33° 31’, Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district on the Jhelam-Srinagar route. Water 
plentiful. 


SAOGAM-— Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 10’, Elev. 
A large village containing some good honses, but in a most ruinous condi- 
tion. It is situated on the left bank of the stream, which flows down from 
the Bringhin-Lannor valley, and is distant about 10 miles south of Islam- 
abad, and 44 miles north of the Khdad valley. 
The elevated land on the east of itis the farewd of Byhama, on the 
summit of which is a canal formed_for the purpose of irrigation. (Vigue.) 


SAOGAM—Lat. 33° 44’, Tong. 75°-25%. Elev, 

The name of a village situated ina beautiful, well-watered, and well- 

wooded glen, which opens into the east side of the Kuthdr pargana. It 

contains a masjid and fifteen houses, twelve of which are inhabited by 

Kashmfri zamindars and three by Géjars, Rice is cultivated about the 

village, and supplies and coolies may be procured. 
Saogdm lies on the path leading towards the Maru Wardwan valley by 

the Chur Nag. 


SAOGUND—Lat. 33° 314, Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village lying to the south of the Shahabad valley, on the right bank of 
the Halan stream, which is crossed by # rough bridge. 
It is inhabited by nine families of zamindars and a Saiad, 


SARAIBUN—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 75°10", ~~ Elev. 
The name of the lofty range of mountains situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Tra) valley, above the village of Narastan. 


SARAI SHAH JI MARG—Lut. 33° 49’, Long. 74°52, — Elev. 
An old saréi, situated on the high road between Shupion and Srinagar, 
being the first of the two that intervene between those places. It was pro- 
bably built by Akbar. At no great distance is a place where two or 
three large stones, a few feet high, are standing like those of Stonehenge. 
(Figne.) 
SARANA—Lat. 33° Long. 73° 44. Elev. 
A village in Badrawar, situatcd about 3 miles north-west of that town, 
above the path leading towards Doda. 
It is inhabited by a mixed population of Ilindé and Muhammadan 
zamindars, including one blacksmith, 


SARCHU CAMP—Fide “ Linart.” 
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SARCHU or SERCHU RIVER, i.e., “ Yellow River ?— 
A tributary of the Zanskdr river. Rises north of the Bara-Lacha pass, and 
flowing due north through the Lingti plains, joins the Lingti and Yunam 
streams at Sarchu (or Lingti) camp. The upper part of its course is in 
Lahoul territory, There is a wooden bridge near the camping ground. 
(Ounningham—Cayley.) 
SAREMOZEBALA— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises that portion of the valley which is traversed by 
the Jhelam below Bij Bebdra, which is the tahsil station. 
This pargana was formed by Diwan Todamul subsequent to his original 
distribution of the valley into thirty-three parganas. 
SAREMOZAPAIN— 
The name of a pargana which is included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj 
division of Kashmir; it comprises that portion of the valley which is 
traversed by the Jhelum before it-enters the Wular lake, 
The tabsil station is at Somhal.'Thispargana was formed by Diwan 
Todamul subsequent to his original distribution of the valley into thirty- 
‘three parganas. 


SAR-I-HAUZ-I-KHOJA FATEH or SARTANG— 
Lat. 36°. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 15,500’. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram, passed half- 
way between Tutiyalak and Brangea Suser, and at the foot of the Saser 
pass. ( Bellew.) 

SAROIN SAR—Lat, 82° 46’, Long. 75° 5’, Tlev. 1,825’. 
A small lake in Jami ; it is passed on the way from Jami to Rémnagar, 
It may be eaid to cover akind of platform, from which, on two sides, the 
ground falls rather steeply, whilé/ou the other sides are low hills, The lake 
is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Its depth does not 
appear to be great; its margins for a considerable distance being very 
shallow, and producing an abundance of reeds and water plants. Mango 
trees aud palms adorn its banks, while the sandstone hills round are partly 
clothed with brushwood and shaded, though lightly, with the bright loose 
foliage of the long-leafed pine. (Drew— Thomson.) 

SARSANGAR—Lat. 34° 55’, Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 18,860’. 
A. pass between the valley of the Shingo river and the plaine of Deosai, 
on the Srinagar-Skardi route. There is a short, steep ascent from the 
Shingo valley to the summit. On the far side of the pass, after a descent 
of only a few feet, onecomes on a lake occupying the base of the defile, 
The lake is half or three quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide, evie 
dently of glacial formation. It is closed in by an old moraine, Immediately 
beyond, ata lower level by some 150 fect, is a sccond lake of about the same 
dimensions, ‘This also is dammed by a moraiue. (Drev.) 
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SARTANGAL—Lat. 32° 67’. Long. 75° 46’. Elev. 
A village situated at the southern extremity of the Badrawar valley, about 
2 miles south of that town. 

It lies on a flat sloping spur above the right bank of the Halini stream, 
and is surrcunded by extensive cultivation. Below the village are the 
remains of a stone bridge, which is said to have fallen about twelve years 
ago and has not been replaced ; foot-passengers can still cross the stream 
by a series of planks and trunks of trees, but cattle must be sent round by 
the Monda bridge, which lies about half a mile to the north-east. The 
population numbers ten families, of whom four are Mubammadan black. 
smiths and six low-caste Hindés. At this village the roads from Badrawér 
towards Chamba by the Padri pass, and towards Basaoli by the Chatardhar 
pass, separate. 


SASAWAR—Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 73° 49’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, sitnated on the high ground, some distance from the 
left bank of the Punch Tdi river, a few miles east of Chaomuk. 
It contains thirteen houses inhabited-by zamindars, 


SASER PASS or SARSIL—hLat. 77° 40’. Long. 35° 5’, Elev, 17,820’, 

On the mountain ridge between the Nubra and Shyok rivers. Is crossed 
on the summer route by the Karakoram, between Sartang camp (above 
described) and Brangsa Saser, and is “fa very difficult pass,’ Yaks should 
be used. The pass is not used during the winter months, as neither fuel 
nor grass is obtainable, and a fall of snow might prevent a traveller 
from going cither forward or backward; and he would thus stand a good 
chance of being buried injthe snow, or frozen to death. From Sartang 
onwards the path winds amidst sharp rocks and moraine banks under the 
shadow of an impending glacier, aud then passing into a narrow groove 
between the wall of a vast glacier.on_oné side and the sharp gneiss rocks 
strewing the base of the hill on the other, slopes down to a spot where the 
glacier presents a huge gplit, which is occupied by a small pool thickly 
frozen over (October 8th). This spot appears to be the watershed of the 
defile, for the end of the glacier, which here for 6 miles fills its hollow 
slopes away from cither side of the split. Beyond this the path rises on the 
top of the glacier itself, and for three miles or so leads over its surface, 
the passage in this part is always hazardous, owing to the fissures and 
crevasses in the ice being more or less covered with snow. Beyond the 
glacier descend the bank of a moraine and pass beyond the snow on to the 
firm slope of the hill, which leads down the gully to Brangsa Saser. The 
path is easily discoverable, being strewn over its whole length with the 
skeletons of beasts of burden. (Bellew—Trotter.) 


SASER POLU—Fide ‘‘ Brancsa Saser.” 


SASTL—Lat. 35° 51’, Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
The ilarka station of the Haramosh district. It is situated on the right 
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bank of the Indus. It contains five or six families, besides a munshi and 
garrison of one havildar and eight sepoys, who live in a double-storied, 
rectangular, loopholed blockbouse, overlooking the twig rope suspension 
bridge which spans the river here. This bridge is not woll looked after, and 
is generally daugerous. Camping ground small, A few supplies. (Aylmer.) 
SASPUL— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Ladék. It contains the following 
villages : Saspu), Saspocbé, Likar, Alchi, and Taruché, 

Cash revenue exceeds 22,000 a year, besides taxes in kind. In some 
parts a double crop is produced ; the second, however, consisting only of 
inferior grain. Alchi, Sagpul and Likar each contains about seventy or 
eighty houses. (4yémer.) 

SASPU L— Lat. 34° 15’, Long. 77° 18’, Elev. 
A large village on the right bank of the Indus, about 30 miles below Léh. 
It is paseed on the route from Kashmir to Léh between Snurla and Basgo, 
on the lower road which leads from Snurla along the right bank of the Indus. 
At the end of June the river here was abont 100 yards wide and unford- 
able. The village is celebrated for its apricots. There is a rest-house, also 
about seventy villagers’ houses ; supplies are procurable, water plentiful, and 
there is a fair camping ground. A mileanda half below Saspnl, the Indus 
is crossed by a shaky bridge. (Dreto—Moorero/t—Ramsay— Aylmer.) 
SATANI— 
The name of a stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the 
Tilail valley, and flows into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34°, 36’, iong. 75° 1’. 

‘The path leading towards Drés crosses it by a bridge at the village of 
Purfna Tilail, just above ite junction with the Kishan Ganga; it is also 
fordable. 

SATHRA—Lat. 83° 46’. Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 
This village is situated on the slope of the hill just above the path from 
Pinch to Mandi, about 8 miles from the former place. 

It coutains fifteen houses, half of the inhabitants being Hindus and 
half Mubammadane. 

Rice and dry crops are both grown in this village, and 4 very fine variety 
of pear; the lusciousness of the fruit is eaid to be produced by irrigating 
the young trees with milk | 

SATIS on TOATI—Lat. 84° 80’. Long. 77° 42’, Elev. 10,500’, 
A village in the Nubré district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
about 11 miles above the junction of the Nubré river. It is passed on the 
summer route by the Karakoram between Khardong and Tirit, 

In summer the Shyok near here is crossed in boats, and is a large and 
rapid river. Baggage animals are made to awim across. In winter it is 
fordable, but at the beginning of October the water was up to the saddle-flaps. 

There are two routes from here to Léh :— 

(1) Across Shyok and vid Khardong pase. 
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(2) Up river bank some way, then across the Shyok to Digar village 
and over Digar La to Léb. This is the easier of the two 
routes, but itis longer and is not used when the Khar- 
dong pass is open. (Trotter —Bellew— Ramsay.) 

SATKHOL— 

The name of a stream which rises in seven ravines in the Dadhi slopes on 
the north side of Satkoji, a mountain in the Shamshabari range; it joins 
the Bangas stream, one of the sources of the Kamil, Jat. 34° 26’, long. 
74° 9’, (Montgomerie.) 

SATPARA—Lat. 85° 15’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 

A pargéoa io the ilarka of Skardd (Baltistén). It includes the Sétpar 
valley, and contains seventy-one houses, (dy/#er.) 

SATPUR— Lat. 35° 6’. Long. 15° 38’, Elev. 12,000’, approx. 
In Baltistéo, a defile by which the route from Deosai passes into the val- 
ley of Skardi on its south side. At the southern entrance of the pass is 
a lake nearly 2 miles long and aboutia mile wide, and on the eastern 
side of this the path runs along the base of a steep mountain, eo that 
an invading force would be exposed to certain loss by rocks rolled down 
the declivity. The elevation of the pasa ia probably about 12,000 feet. 
(Vigne, 

SATPUR TSO—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev, 

A lake in Bultistén. It occupies the entire width of the Satpdr pass, 
being 13 miles in length and nearly a mile in width. A little island, 
ecvered with willows, rises from the water near the embouclre of 
the stream that flows from it, by the damming up of which, in fact, 
the lake appears to have been formed. (Figze.) 

SATTI—Lat. 34° 45’. Long..74° 44’, Elev. 

A hamlet in Girais, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
about half a mile north-west of Thaobut. It contains a masjid, ziérat, 
and seven houses. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Thaobut assist in the 
cultivation of the arable lands around this hamlet, which are rather extene 
sive. The Kishan Ganga used to be bridged at this spot, but the bridge 
having been repeatedly carried away by the floods, it has not been replaced. 

SATURA— Lat. 34° 2’, Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 

A large village lying towards the northern extremity of the Willar pargéna, 
at the junction of the Narastén Nai, about two miles north of Arphal. At 
the entrance to the village on the south side is the zf4rat of Saiad Mubam- 
mad Bukhéri, a building of unusual size, which exhibits some fine apeci« 
mens of carved wood-work ; it is surrounded by a wall and shaded by forest 
trees. The population numbers thirty families of zamfndars, a ddim, a 


blacksmith, a carpenter, two cowherds, and a krim-kush (rearer of silk- 
worms). 
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This village covers a considerable extent of ground, as the houses are 
much scattered. Being situated near the junction of the streams which 
flow through the Tr4l valley, it is well supplied with water. 


SEDAU—Lat. 38° 40’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A village very pleacantly situated at the foot of the Panjél range, where 
the mountains swell in downs into the plain about 5 miles south-west of 
Shupion. It lies at the foot of the ascent of the Bidil or Sedau pass, at 
a distance of about 55 miles from the village of Badil. 

The road is good, with the exception of the part near the summit, and 
is practicable for ponies, 

A comparatively large amount of traffic passes through Sedau, for the 
reagon that the duties levied on this route are less than on either the Pir 
Panjél or Banihal roads. 

The customs establishment at Sedau consists of four pandits. There 
are about twenty houses in the village, double-storied buildings of sun-dried 
bricks and timber, with pent shingle roofs, which are overlaid with birch- 
bark and a Jayer of earth. . An orchard-affords ample and convenient space 
for encamping, but the smal] stream which ‘runs through the village fur- 
nishes a somewhat scanty supply of water; the Veshat river flows about a 
mile to the south-east. 

Sedau possesses a cool climate, and offers a splendid view of the hills 
looking up the valley of the Veshai river; the mountains in the back- 
ground are covered with extensive pine forests, 

In a line between Sedau aud Hirptira is the hill of Noubadan, or Nu- 
nubdhun, upon which Kasyapa, or Kashuf, is said to have passed a 
thousand years in religious austerities, by which the favour of Mahadev 
was secured, so that, he gave orders for the desiccation of the valley, 
(Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

SEHPU R—Lat. 34° 5’. Long, 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village in the Machihéma pargana, lying to the north-east of Makahéma, 
near the right bank of the Suknég. It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 
and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zam{indars. 


SEL—Lat. 33° 59’. Long. 74° 36’, Elev, 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the right 
bank of the Suknég, about 8 miles north of Makalhdma, on the road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidén pass, 

It contains a masjid and the zidérat of Saiad Mubammad Ghazi, and 
about twenty houses inhabited by zamindars. There is much rice culti- 
vation about the village, The channel of the Sukndg is broad, but the 
stream is fordable, having no depth. 


SEMITAN—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelam, on the west side of the 
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Kit wudar, below the town of Bij Behéra. Just above the village the 
remains of a stone bridge are visible on both banks of the river, 


SENIBUTTI—Lat. 33° 19’, Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 

A village in Peristdn, situated in a gorge in the mountaingon the north 
side of the valley, just east of the village of Halan, from which it is 
divided by a small torrent. It contains a temple, and six houses inhabited 
by Hindis. 

This village lies on the path from Kishtwaér towards Kashmir by the 
Nandmarg pass, and some supplies and coolies may be obtained. 

There is no convenient encamping ground about the village, but a place 
may be found in the bed of the torrent between it aud Hélan ; the space, 
however, is confined, aud wants shade. 


SENK LI—Lat. 38° 16’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, situated on the top of a spur above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. It containe eight houses inhabited by Hindds, 
and is said to lie on the path between Borkan and Rémbéan. 


SEOJI LA—Vide “Zon La.” 


SER—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. '78° 59’. Elev. 
A village in Panch, situated on the high right bank of the Pinch Téi, in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Swan stream. 
There are about fifty houses in the village; the inbabitants are pahéri 
Muhammadans, 
The river, which is here very deep, is crossed by a ferry just east of the 
village ; this ferry is known as the Ser or Batal ferry, 


SERAP or TSARAP RIVER—Fide aleo “ Lfnati”’ and “Zansxhe’”’ Rivers. 
One of the tributaries of the Zanekér river. It has ite source near the 
Pankpo La. A good bridge was built across it in 1869, below the 
Lingti plains. A route leads up this river from Lingti (or Sarchu) vid the 
Pankpo La and Tsomorari lake to Puga. In summer the river is much 
swollen, and the route is closed. It joins the Yunam river at Lingti. 
(Cunningham—Cayley.) 


SERAR—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 74° Elev. 

A large village, kotwali and bazdr, on the southern boundary of the 
territories of the réja of Pinch. It is situated on s high spur, at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Punch Téi river, on the road 
between Piinch and Kotli, being about 16 miles south-west of the 
former, and 13 miles north of the latter, and is the usual and most con- 
venient stage between the two towns. 

The following is a list of the inbabitante and trades :— 


Muhammadans (hillmen) . A 7 . 25 houses. 
si Kashnfris. “ . ‘ - 5 
Hindés ‘ . i 7 . , 7 86 ,, 
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In the bazér are forty shops kept by Hindiis, but of these a very small 
number are inhabited, the owners of the others being either occupied in 
cultivating their fields, or engaged in trade elsewhere. 

Besides shopkeepers, a carpenter, barber, leather-worker, potter, and 
a milla live in the village. There is also a masjid and two dharmedias, 

Serar is badly supplied with water, there being only a tank in the village 
whivh is filled during the rains and dries in seasons of drought ; water for 
drinking purposes must be brought from the river, which flows at some 
distance below the village. 

There is a small éaraddré for travellers at the north end of the bazér 
well shaded by trees ; but the building is pow in a very ruinous condition 
Coolies and supplies procurable. 


SERCHU RIVER—Pide ‘Sancuv.” 


SERI—Lat. 38° 18’. Long. 76° 5’. Elev. 
A place lying some distance above the left bank of the Chandra Bh&ga, 
about $5 miles east of Kishtwér, on the path towards Laboul. 
When Captain Allgood passed along this road in 1858, he found at 
Seri merely a few deserted houses and an open space for encamping. 
(Allgond.) 
SERI—Lat. 33° 3’. Long, 75° 42’. Elev, 
A village situated about 9 miles’ north-west of Badrawér, on the road 
towards Doda, It lies on both banks of the Nera, which is bridged by the 
trunk of a tree thrown across the stream. 
The most direct path forffoot-passengers towards Doda is said to be that 
by the right bank of the river. 
There are about twenty houses in all in the village, surrounded by 
extensive cultivation, The inhabitants are Hindi zamindars. 


SERI—Lat. $3° 14’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 
A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhéga river, about 2.miles west of Rémbén, on 
the high road towards Kashmir. 


SERIL—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Banih&l district, prettily situated about 2 
milea north of the village of Banibél, on the road leading towards Kashmir, 
Some of the houses are double-storied, and have pent roofs. 
There are many fruit trees about the place, and an abundant supply of 
water from a little stream which flows through the village. 


SERKOT—Lat. 34° 33’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev, 
A village situated towards the north-west end of the Loldb valley. There 
is a very fair road from this village, which crosses the ridge and descends 
the Kachil, a valley leading to the Kishan Ganga river. It is apparently 
only used by Gujare. (Montgomeris.) : 
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SERTAL—Iat. 82° 41’, Long. 75° 51’, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river above the junction of the Kad stream. It lies about 8 miles north 
of Pid, on the road between Basaoli and Badrawaér. The Siowa is crossed 
by a temporary bridge below the village, 


SERU—Lat, 32° 48’, Long. 75° 52’, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a cluster of houses situated 
on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Siowa river, north-east of Bani, 


SESKO—Lat. 35° 49’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty houses, There is a rope bridge here, (dylmer.) 


SEVAL DHAR—Lat. 82° 56’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A ridge crossed on the road between Ramnagar and Badrawér. ‘The pass 
is 10,900 feet in height, and is closed by snow for three mouths from the 
middle of December. Well on in the season it is practicable for laden 
ponies, which, however, have to come up a-valley by a somewhat different 
road to the usual one. From the summit Badrawér can be seen, the de- 
scent to which is at first steep, and then a more gradual slope along a spur 
leading through a forest. (Drew.) 


SHADERA—Lat. 84° 7’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
A very small village, situated on, a plateau above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 31 miles south-west of Baramila. There is a double-storied 
bungalow for travellers, situated on the road near a zidrat, which is a pretty 
pecimen of Kashmir wood-work. 
Some supplies are procurable from the village, which lies about half a 
mile above the path. (Ad/good—Ince.) 


SHADI—Lat, 38° 25’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskar district, east of Padam, on the left bank of a tribu- 
tary of the Zanskér river, which flows down south from the Charchar La, 


SHADIPUR—Lat, 34° 11’. Long. 74° 43’, Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 32 miles north- 
west of Srinagar, situated just opposite the confluence of the Sind river, and 
immediately above the spot where the Nord canal leaves the Jhelum. The 
journey from Shddipdir to Srinagar by water occupies about six hours, and 
the return passage about four hours. 

There is a solitary chun4r in the bed of the Jhelum, just below the 
junction of the Sind, which, tradition says, never grows; it is enclosed in 
a mass of solid masonry, which rests upon a broad and stony foundation, 
near the right bank of the river. It is a Hindi place of worship and de- 
dicated to Mahadeo, and its top is reached by seven stone steps, which are 
placed at the lower end of the mass. 
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In 1865 the trunk of the chundr was about eleven feet in circum 
ference, and surrounded by an earthen platform, which was pierced 
by several small branches of the tree. Upon the west side of this platform 
there was a large éingam. 

Shddipar is referred to by Abul Fazl as the city of ShahabAdipdr, the 
ancient Phalapir. There is a good camping ground reserved for the maha- 
raja. (Vigne-—Hiigel—Jnce— Aylmer.) 

SHAHABAD— 
The name of a pargana in the Anat Ndg zilla of the Mirdj division. It 
comprises a long and narrow valley lying at the south-eastern extremity of 
Kashmir, which is drained by the Sdudran river. Rice is extensively culti- 
vated throughout the valley. 

The mountains by which it is enclosed are generally bare of trees, espe- 
cially ou the north side, and near the village of Hiwar they present a very 
curious appearance, the vertical strata of mountain limestone being strangely 
contorted. 

A little iron is mined inthe neighbourhood of Choan, towards the south- 
east, extremity of the valley; but the miners are all said to live on the south 
side of the river, for the sake of fuel. 

The tahsil station is at Shababad, or, as it is now more generally called, 
Duru or Dir, 


SHAHABAD or DO R—Lat, 88° 33’... Long. 75°17’. Elev. 

The imperial town, once the abode of the king, was the largest place at the 
south-east end of the valley of Kashmir; it is now merely a village contain- 
‘ing a few good houses aud gome fine trees, and the palace of the Moguls is 
scarcely worth a remark. Its environs are overgrown with nettles and 
wild hemp. It lies snugly under the south side of a range of bluish-grey 
mountain limestone, which has apparently been deposited in regular strata, 
each of 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and being in some places bare of the long 
grass Which usually covers them; they are to be seen lying contorted and 
twisted in every direction by the force that originally upraised them. 

The orchards of Shahabdd still produce the best apples at the southern 
end of the valley, and the wheat that is grown there is considered to be the 
finest in Kashmir. Vigne states that he was credibly informed that veins 
of iron and copper existed in the neighbourhood of Shd&habdd, which were 
worked in the time of the Pathdns, 

Shahabdd was originally the residence of the most powerful of Akbar’s 
maliks, whose authority extended over the whole of the surrounding 
country, be being particularly charged with the military protection of 
the road to Hindustdn by the Banibél pass. The family, in common with 
the old réjas of Kishtwar, claimed a descent from Nurshivan of Persia, 
According to Vigne, the original name of this place was Wer. Ndr Jahan 
Begam, after the palace was built, called it Shahabdd ; it is now almost 
universally known as Duru or Dir. 
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Shéhabdd lies on the right bank of the Sdndran, about 12 miles 
south-east. of Islamabdd ; two or three rapid streams have to be forded on 
the road, which, after heavy rain, ave sometimes impassable for a few hours. 

The road to Vernég, which is about 3 miles to the south-east, crosses the 
Sandran by two bridges ; the river may also be forded. 

Supplies are plentiful, and among the inhabitants is a nddband or black- 
smith, (Mooreroft—Vigne—Hervey—Allgood.) 


SHAHIDULA KHOJA—Lat. 36° 24’ 57”. Long. 78° 0’. Elev. 11,780’, 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, at the junction 
of the streams flowing down from the Kirghiz and Suget passes. It lies on 
the frontiers of Ladék aud Yarkand territory, and is passed on the summer 
route from Léh by the Karakoram pass, and is also a halting-place on the 
Changchenmo route. 

Distance from Léh by summer Karakoram route, 241 miles, or sixteen marches. 

. » ~~» 9 Changchenmo route (western) 3122 miles, or twenty-four marches. 
There are three routes from here to Yarkand, viz., by the Kilik, Kilian, and 
Sanju passes. The latter is the most frequented route, Yérkand being by 
it 2024 miles, or twelve marches. The Kilik route is closed to traders, 
though it is said to be the shortest and easiest of the three, 

A road also branches off here to the) west up the ravine and over 
the Kirghiz pass to Kirghiz jungle, where the Kugiar (or winter) route is 
joined. This route is very easy, and can be traversed by laden camels. It 
is, however, not much used, being infested by robbers. The Karakash at 
Shéhidula takes a bend to the north-east and flows towards Khotan, wind- 
ing through the Kuenlun range.; The Sanju route follows its course for 
about 20 miles, and occasionally erosses it, The passage in summer is very 
difficult. 

There is asacred shrine here on the summit of ablaff. It isa mere pile 
of stones, surmounted by horns of wild sheep, &. On the boulder beach 
under this bluff, is a smal] stone fort. It was erected by the Kashmir 
government as a precautionary measure during the disturbances in Eastern 
Turkistén (which resulted in the accession of the late Amir of Kashgar), 
and was occupied by asmall Dogré detachment for two years, This detach- 
ment has since been withdrawn, and the place is now generally recognised 
as belonging to the Kashgar ruler. The fort has now no garrison. 

The Kirghiz on this frontier are reckoned at three hundred tents spread 
in different camps. They own a few camels and horses, but their principal 
wealth consists in their yaks (called 4o¢as by them), which they employ in 
transporting caravans over the Sdnju, Kilian, and Yangi-dawan passes, 

Fuel and grass plentiful about Shabidila. (Bellew—~Trotter—Johnson— 
Ramsay.) 

SHAHGUND—Lat. 34° 18". Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 

A village situated on the low lands at the southern edge of the Wular lake, 
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SHAH-KA-KATA— 
The name of a stream which rises on the northern slopes of the H&ji Pir 
mountain, It is a brawling and rapid torrent, formed by the junction of 
two streams which unite a few hundred yards above the village of Hidra- 
b&d, whence they may be seen rushing down their respective gorges. 

The Shéh-ka-kats flows nearly due north through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which is travereed by the road from Pinch ; it empties itself into the 
Jhelnm, lat. 34° 5’, long. 74° 5’, close to Urf. The Mari and Baramila 
road is carried acroas the two branches of this stream by bridges formed of 
long trunke of deodar stretched from bank to bauk, with rough planks or 
poles of the same wood laid across them, and fustened at each end to form 
the platform. (Aligood—Ince.) 


SHAH KOT—Lat. 38° 39’. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
An old and dilapidated fort, situated on the eastern slopes of the Pir Panjél 
pass, about 4 miles east of Aliabéd Sardi. ‘It lies on the right bank of the 
Rembiéra, and occupies the extremity of the ridge between it and the Rupri 
valley. (Jnce.) 


SHAHKUL— 
The name of the canal which irrigates the eastern portion of the Khourpnra 
pargana. 

SHAHNAHAR— 
The name of the canal which was constructed from opposite Aknidr on the 
Chenéb to near Jam, but which is a total failure. (Hughes’ Report— 
Wingate.) 

SHAKARUDIN—lIat., 84° 22", Long. 74° 35’, Elev. 
A hill on the western side of the Wular lake in Kashmfr. The zffrat or 
shrine of Baébaé Shakarud{n stands on the summit, some 800 feet above 
the water. (Wakefield.) 

SHALIN—Lat. 83° 12’. Long. 75° 80’. Elev. 
One of a cluster of villages situated above the right bank of the Lidar 
Khol stream, on the slopes of aspur running from the Lohar Nég mountaiv, 
It contains about six houses inhabited by Hinds. 

SHALKOT—Lat, 838° 10’. Long. 75° 3)’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, containing four houses, inhabitant by Hindus, situ- 
ated a few miles of west Doda, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream. 

BHALOUN—Lat. 84° 2’, Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A low marsh fed by mountain streams, a few miles above Srinagar, on the 
left bank of the Jhelum. This connecta with the river by a chaunel which 
is kept closed by a door that opens riverways; the object of the door is 
to prevent the river flood from spreading to the marsh and covering the 
low ground at its edge ; it has happened that on the receding of the water 
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a second flood was caused init by the water of the marsh (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. (Drew.) 


SHALUN—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev, 
A village in a district of the same name, situated on the left bank of .the 
Jhelum, between Pampér and Srinagar. 
‘There is a large government stable in this village, which likewise con- 
tains the steam plough imported by the late maharaja, but which, for .some 
reason or other, is not used, 


SHALURAH—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 10’, Elev. 
A village and fort situated on the left bank of the Kamil river, about 
26 miles north-west of Sopdr, on the rond leading towards the Karnao 
valley and Mozafarabéd by the Nattishannar Gali. 

Itis the tahsil station of the Uttar pargana, within which it lies, and the 
tahsil business of the neighbouring small parganas of Rémhél and Naihara 
is likewise transacted in this village, 

The inhabitants comprise the thénadar.and kardar, and nine families of 
zamindars, a fakir, a harkdéra, a cow-keeper,)and three pandits who are 
general shopkeepers. 

The Kamil flows on the south side of the village in two branches, which 
are crossed by kadai bridges; there ia aleo a ford under the village of 
Champtra, abont half a mile to the west, 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of 

the river; it is surrounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees 
on the north-east side. It is a well built structure, of the usual square 
form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion of the walls, 
which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper 
portion being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions are loops 
holed, and roofed with birch-bark covered with a layer of earth. The 
entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the gateway there is 
masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream 
from the Kamil, which is carried under the walls, for its water-supply ; 
there is likewise 4 small spring near the entrance. The fort is said to con- 
tain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by five hundred men. 

This fort was built about twelve years ago on the site of the old fortress, 
which was sacked and burnt by Réja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao, in his 
attack on Shaldrah, and is said to be inferior in strength to the building it 
replaced, for it is asserted that, viewed from the inside, the defences appear 
much less formidable than an inspection of the outside would warrant one 
in supposing. 


SHALURAH— 
The plain in which the village of Shalirah is situated. It is about 5,300 
feet above the sea, and is crossed by the Kamil river. This plain is well 
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cultivated in its lower levels, the principal crop being rice, which is 
planted out in June and harvested in the end of September. The whole 
plain is studded with innumerable small villages and substantially built 
log-buts with pent roofs, which give, at a distance, quite an English appear- 
ance to the country: these are surrounded with walnut trees of large 
growth, from the fruit of which oil is extracted, and with orchards of 
apples and pear trees. The white-heart cherries, here called glés, are no- 
where so fine as in the Utter pargana of Kashmir, The other common 
trees are the poplar, plane, and elm, Many thousands of acres were for- 
merly under cultivation in this distriet even on the upper terraces of the 
alluvial deposit, but the old irrigation canals have long since broken away, 
and the people being at present too poor to repair them, these lands are 
fast becoming as dense a jungle as those which have never been turned by 
a plough. 

The Shaliirah plain is mich higher than the rest of the valley, and the 
lake which once covered it must have been separated from the lake which 
filled the great valley, by the ridge running away from the peak of 
Manganwar and Margabsunger. The lacustrine deposits are of great 
thickness. (Godwin-Ausien.) 

SHAMA-~Lat. Long. Elev. 
A subdivision of the Nubr& district, being the Shyok valley below the 
junction of the Nubra as far as the boundary of Baltistéa. (Drew.) 


SHAMSHABARI—Surveg Station— 
; Lat, 84°21’, Long. 73° 59’. Elev, 14,351’, 


The name of the lofty range of rocky mountains forming the boundary of 
the Karnao valley on its east side, between the Nattishannar and Titmari 
Galis. 

The Shamshabari stream drains the northern portion of the valley, and 
unites with the K4zi Nag below the village of Chamkét. 

SHANG—Lat. 33° 53’, Long. 77° 48’, Eley. 
A valley and village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladfk), The stream flow- 
ing through this valley joins the Indus at Marsalane, A road leads up 
this stream to Gya, and is the one generally employed in summer in going 
to Kulu, when the bridges on the Gya stream are carried away. 
This road is extremely steep, going over a pass called the Getsechuk, 
(dylmer.) 
SHANG ox GETSECHUK PASS— 
Lat, 38° 50’. Long. 77° 47’. Elev. 16,000’, approx. 
A pass on the Léh-Simla road. It is used during floode, when the Gya 
river below Miru isimpassible. By this road Marsalang to Gya is about 
23 miles. The ascent on the Marsalang side is terribly steep for over 
1,500 feet near the summit. Laden ponies ascend with great difficulty, 
The descent on the Gya side is fairly easy. 
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Transport is always engaged from Marsalang to Gya and the journey 

done in one day. (dylmer.,) 

SHANGAS—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthar pargana, shaded by some fine walnut and 
chunér trees, situated about 4 miles east of Achibél. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five houses in the village, 
which contains six masjids and the zfdrats of Muhammad Shh, Firoz 
Shah, and Kasim Shah ; there is likewise a filature, and a government 
store-house for the supply of travellers and sportsmen in the Maru 
Wardwin valley and the neighbouring mountains, 

Shangas is said to have been formerly celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its dancing girls, and there are now thirty families of jugglers 
among the inhabitants. A fine stream of pure cold water flows through 
the village, which likewise contains a spring called the Date Nag. 

There are three roads leading from Shangas into the Nowbig Nai, vid 
the Kachwan, Harikan, and Halkan-Galis. 

A thanadar aad kardar reside in the village, and both coolies and gup- 
plies may be obtained. (Jzee.) 

SHANKARGHAR or MARMAI— 
Lat, 85° 1’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev, 9,600’, 
A miserable hamlet in the Kamri or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing 
in a fine open plain which forms a first rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant, A stage on the Srinagar-Astor road. It is dificult 
to obtain coolies here, (Barrow—aAy liner.) 
SHANPURA~—Lat. 33° 48’, Long, 75° 26’, Eley, 
A small village lying near the mouth of the Bud Nai valley, which opens 
into the Kuthdr pargana at its north-eastern extremity. It lies above the 
right bank of the Timmeran stream, and is inhabited by three families of 
Kashmiris and one of Gijars. A small spring rises in the village. 
SHAR—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 75° 3’, Elev. 
A village in the Bihu pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pampdr; the 
most direct road lies through the rice-fields by the village of Koinabal, but 
that by Wian and Krew is very little longer, and a much better path. 

The miners live in the western portion of the village, and number ten 
families ; the eastern division is inbabited by twelve families of Muhammadan 
gamindars, a milla, a dim, a pandit, anda Sikh sepoy. Rice and dry 
crops, including flax, are cultivated around this portion of the village, which 
contains a masjid, and is known ag Shar Shali. 

The iron-works,at Shar are neither so profitable nor extensive as those at 
Sof, in the Bring pargana, nor is the quality of theiron so highly esteemed, 
The mine lies about 3 dos from the village, on the side of the Gunsagund 
mountain ; the road leading to it is described as being very rough. The 
geological formation of this mountain is exactly similar in appearance to 
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thatat Sof, in which the mines are situated. The entranceto the pit 
_ is described as shelving downwards, and from it numerous adits radiate 
to a maximum distance of 300 yards. Gallery frames are not used, and 
the rock being more homogenous, the mine is considered much safer 
than those at Sof; props and supports for the roof are seldom required, and 
accidents from fire-damp, or asphyxia, seem to be unknown. The minera 
use a torch of pine strips called a Zush¢ to light them at their work ; this 
is not from choice, as they suffer much inconvenience from the smoke, but 
because their poverty does not permit them to use the ‘ déwa,’ or oil-light, 
as is the custom in the Sof mines, where the miners, in addition to the pro- 
fits from the iron-works, add to their means by agriculture. The ore is 
earried by the miners to the village in bags or sacks made of goat-skins. 

Smelting is carried on at intervals throughout the year, whenever a suffi- 
cient quantity of ore has been collected. The form of furnace is similar to 
that used at Sof, but the process employed is somewhat different. The 
bellows are furnished with a nozzle of mudand straw; these are rapidly 
consumed by the heat of the furnace, and have to be renewed no less than 
thirty-two times in the twenty-four hours during which the furnace is 
kept heated and smelting is in process. In thia period, from two to four 
kharwars (288 to 57616) of ore are operated on, and the outturn is from 
four to six tréks (48 to 721b). 

Previous to being smelted the ore is pounded fine as at Sof, but no flux 
is used, probably for the reason that: the ochre is not found in this neigh. 
bourhood, which may perhaps, in some degree, account for the inferior 
quality of the iron. The charcoal used in the furnaces is prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the village, on the north-west slopes of the Wastara 
wan mountain. 

The outturn of the Shér mine in 1871 is said to have been thirty-three 
kharwaérs (4,762 Tb). There is no contractor, as at Sof, but a pandit 
superintends the industry in the interests of the government, which 
appropriates the whole of the produce, paying the miner thirteen chilkf 
rupees for each kharwér. The miner does not, however, receive this sum 
in cash, but in kind at the rate of a kharwdr of rice for two chilkis, 
which, if he requires money, he sells for one and a half chilkis, the price it 
commands in the open market. 

All the iron is sent to Srinagar by way of Pampir, the government 
very rarely permitting its sale on the spot; if go disposed of, the price 
charged is said to be a rupee (chilki) for three and three quarter seers. 


SHARGOL—Vide “ Suercot,’ 


SHARIBAL—Uat. 34° 80’, Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
The name of a mountain situated towards the north end of the range lying 
between the Uttar pargana and the Lolab valley. There is a grazing 
ground on the top of the ridge between Sharibal and the Kabita peak to 
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the south-east, for five hundred or six hundred sheep, for six months; but 
more than that number go there annually for a shorter period. That 
part of the Loléb valley which lies to the north of the Sharibal mountain 
is thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. (Montgomerie.) 


SHAR{DI—Lat. 34° 48’. Long. 74° 14’, Elev. 
A village of some importance, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
at the northern extremity of Upper Drawér, 

Sharidi lies on the direct road from Kashmir to Chilas ; the path crosses 
the Kishan Ganga by a zampa bridge, and follows the course of the 
Samgan stream ; it is said to be four stages to the village of Neat, in 
Chilas. The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north- 
east of the village aud fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the 
snows, the stream is nearly 100 yards wide, When the waters subside 
a temporary kdnal bridge ie usually thrown across the river at a narrow 
part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge; but it is only 
practicable for foot-passengers, and.-cattle have at all times to be crossed 
by swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation, on account 
of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in the bed of the 
river. 

In the direction of Mozafarabéd the main path follows the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga; it is fairly good for foot-passengers, but is difficult 
for cattle. 

Being very little used, it is not regularly repaired ; but Colonel Gundu, 
late zilladar of Mozafarabéd, is said to have greatly improved the track 
some five years ago. 

There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, leading to the sus- 
pension bridge above Dudnidl, but it is described as being very rough, To 
the eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Girais, there is no path beyond 
Keldéra, the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains; the 
passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully accomplished, 
but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river ie 
at ite lowest. Sharidi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered 
amid the corn-fields, The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or 
Katsil-ka-katta stream, but the most part lie op the left bank, 

The best encamping ground is situated near the zidrat of Saiad Jumél, 
above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of 
the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
are almost the only trees in the village. 

The fort is a square mud-built enclogure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner; it overhange the left bank of the Madmatti stream, ata distance 
of about 200 yards from the course of the Kieban Ganga. The garrison 
is said to consist of two jemadare and sixty sepoys, with two zambiraks, 
or small field-pieccs. 
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The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 
yards, by the ruins of an ancient Hinddé temple. This temple, which con- 
sists of the usual cella surrounded by a walled enclosure, stands at the foot 
of a spur which rises above the right bank of the Madmatti stream, and 
slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the precipitous 
pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmir. The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide, of 
steep stone steps, some sixty-three in number, having on either side a massive 
balustrade, which is now falling to ruin, The entrance was through a 
double porchway at the south-west corner of the enclosure. A portion of 
the north side is still standing, and shows that the archway on the inside 
was of the trefoil, or Arian order, with a plain, square doorway in the middle. 

‘SHARKOT-—Lat, 34° 34’, Long. 73° 56’. Elev, 
A village in Lower Drawéar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga. It lies in a gorge which is traversed by a torrent known as the 
Mia Sahib-ka-katta. 

Opposite the village on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga isa remark- 
able perpendicular cliff, whichis called 4st, from its supposed resemblance 
to a woman’s mirror-ring. 

Sharkot contains a masjid, and about'twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, including three lambardars, a moch{,/a milla, a carpenter, and a black- 
smith. A little corn is grown, but most of the valley is devoted to rice 
cultivation, the upper portion being irrigated by means of a wooden aque- 
duct, which taps the stream at a higher level. 


SHARTALLA—Lat, 33° 13’, Long, 75° 7’, Elev, 

A village in the Batal district, lying on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga; it is situated on the path between Riasf and the Banihal pass. 
The limestone strata at this place attract attention by their being raised 
up perpendicularly ; and there is also a safe bridge over a very narrow 
but fearful chasm, or fissure, 100 feet in depth perpendicularly, in 
which a torrent is heard, but scarcely seen, on its way to join the Chandra 
Bhaga. (Vigne.) 

SHAT GARI~Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 75° 20%, Elev. 8,506’. 
A village of eight or ten houses in the Sind valley in Kashmir. Its name 
is said to signify “ the seven hills.” (Bellew.) 

SHAY—Lat. 34°. 5’, Long. 77° 45’, Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, passed on the Changchenmo 
route at 7 miles above Léh. Road heavy for first few miles out of Léh, 
owing to sandy nature of soil. There is a monastery here, also an old 
palace of the local Gyalpos, and in one of the private chapels is a copper- 
gilt image of Buddha, 30 feet high. The village contains about one 
hundred and forty houses (Hf. Strachey—-Aylmer.) 

SHAYOK~-Fide “ Suyox.” 
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SHENKARGARH ox PANZAL MOULLA— 
Lat, 34’ 10’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev, 
The name of a small fort on the right bank of the Jhelum, opposite Nao- 
shera. It lies about 10 miles south-west of Baramiula, on the road towards 
Mozafarabéd. (Hiigel.) 


SHEOSAR—Lat. 84° 69’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
A lake in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Deosai 
plaing; it is a nearly circular sheet of water, of a diameter of more than 
@ mile, and seems to be a rock basin, (Drew.) 


SHERA or SHARA—Lat, 84° 20, Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 

A village on the right: bank of the Indus, 87 miles above Léh, passed 
on the route to Nima Mud, vid the Indus valley. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. A few supplies procurable. It belongs to the Chimré Karduri. 
(Reynolds—Aylmer,) 

SHERGOL oz SHARGOL— Lat. 34° 24’..-Long. 76° 22’, Elev. 10,290’. 
A village of ten houses on the left bank of the Wakha river, at the junc. 
tion of the Phugul stream. The valley opens out here, and there is con- 
siderable cultivation. It isa halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh, between Kargil and Kharbu. There is a small monastery here, 
algo a rest-house. (Drew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 


SHERRIT—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 78°. 52’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about midway 
between Hatian and Chakoti.' Supplies ure not procurable. (Al/good.) 


SHEWA—Lat. 33° 8’, Long. 75° 38’. Elev, 
A large village in Badrawér, containing about twenty-five honses, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Hindis and Muhammadans, situated above the 
right bank of the Nerd stream, on the flat top of the spur which slopes 
down towards the Chandra Bhéga. 
The broad face of the spur on which the village stands is almost en- 
tirely cultivated. 


SHIGAR— 
Formerly was a small chiefship in the wazirat of Skardé (Baltistan), con. 
fined to the valley of the Shigar river, Its length from south-east to 
north-west is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. -Its area is 2,592 
square miles. It used to possess a gyalpo of its own, but he was generally 
eubject to the chiefe of Baltistin, ‘The following genealogy was obtained 
from Sulfmdén Khan, the last chief of Shigar. It is curious for two reasons : 
first, because the title of ¢hum, or king, borne by the earlier princes, proves 
that the family must be connected with the Dards of Htnza-Nagar, whose 
chiefs bear the same title at present ; second, because the approximate date 
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obtained for the first chief’s accession, agreea very nearly with that of 
Sultan Yagu, of Khapalu. It is probable, therefore, that the Khapalu and 
Shigar families both owe their rise to some common cause, perhaps connect- 
ed with the extension of the Mulammadan religion :— 











Namber Namo, Probable date, 
as Se 
1} | Am&chgh * 6 . . . é 6 ‘ ‘ 7 1440 
2 | Chéh-thum . . . : ; é ‘ * ‘ 1455 
3 | Chama-thum . ‘ é * ‘ . ‘ : ‘ , 1470 
4 | Yaksir-Gao-thum . : 4 ‘ . : ‘ ‘ . 1485 
6 ;Khomulgo-thum . ; 7 < ‘ . 7 Fs ‘ 1600 
6 | Gobdlgo-thuin . F ‘ * Z é : : % 1616 
7° |Khdo . : ‘ ‘ : ‘5 F : ‘; . ‘ 1630 
8 | Makhaa F 3 : . ‘ * . : 7 : 1645 
v | Rém. = $ i 5 5 ‘ : 5 . : 1660 
10 | Rabudm ‘ ‘ : . 7 ‘ . : j 3 1575 
11 | Daolat Shéh . . A P . . . * ‘ . 1590 
12 | Haripal Marchak . : ‘ 5 5 . ‘ . . 16U5 
13 | Ambarot . : : b F . 3 , . 1620 
14 | Ghé2i Mor . ; 1 4 3 . : ‘ . 1635 
16 | Ali Mir . : "i ; * ? : : : 5 1650 
16 | Ama Chan Dé 5 J " R i . . . . 1665 
17) | Ghir-Zé : r b ° ‘ f, . . : 1680 
18 | Haidar Khén. : x i e ‘| : cI : . 1696 
19 | Hasan Khén . . ‘ y . ‘ f : . 1710 
20 [Imim KuliKhfo s  . ef) as 
21 | Kuli Khén é , a i . : ‘ : 1740 
22 | Azim Kién . F 2 i L ; . 7 . . 1765 
23 1 Alf Khdn r . 5 : i ‘ : OSs 4 1770 
24 | Huvén Khén . r ; : G i é ‘ . 1785 
25 | Muhammad Khén . 7 i : : . - A , 1800 
26 | Kuli Khan. : i : A i . Fi . - 1816 
27) «(| Sulfindn Khdo . . X 7 : . , . . 1830 














The present réja’s name is Ali Murdan Kbén, con of Abas Khan, and 
grandson of Suliman Khan, mentioned jn the above table. The raja’s 
brother’s name is Azam Khan. He is always extremely civil to 
Europeans. 


Ali Murdan Khfin’s age is said to be 87. 


Communications.— Roads Sead up both banks of the Shigar, that on 
the left bank being very good as far as Alchuri, and that on the right 
bank being very bad in summer. Shigar communicates direct with Braldu 
in summer by the Skoro La and with the Thallé valley in Kbapalu by the 
Thallé Lia opeu for about the same time. 


The crops are jao, kanak, matta, tromba, and chena. Fruit grows in 
abundance, especially apricots and mulberries. 


About 45 tons of surplus grain are yearly exported from Shigar. 
A piece of ground that is sown with 10016 of gram pays a tax of H4, 
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The only military post is the fort at Shigar (¢.v.). 
For a description of the valley, see “ Shigar”’ (river). 


Particulars of the Ilarka of Shigar. 




















































Baok Horned 


of {Honses.| Posies.| Sheep. | ¢. Donkey, Remarks. 
Cattle, 





. ai 





» Bal ‘ 1 Michi. 
Brakchang 5 
Giongpi se 
Marapi . A 1 Michi, 2 smith. 


Tutkorkorad : 


Tatkorkalan 7 8 Ranias, 15 Shél-bafs, 4 


carpenters, 10 boatmeu, 
lemith, 

Thia is one of the villages 
generally known as Shigar. 

11 ShAl-bafs, 8 banixs, 24 
amithe, 

This is one of the vil- 
lages generally know ne 
Shigar. It fe the resi- 
dence of the raja. 


Markuvje . . 


Chota Markanja . 





Charka is ‘ 5 
Hashupi . ‘ lemitb. 1 bania, 
Alobari ’ . . 3 potters, 
Kashmal . ‘ P .. =| Lemith, 
Dasonid .  . gus jes} .. ft, 
Gulabpur . . $25 |. 162] ... 
Wazirpur ’ . 265!) 103) 4. 
Bundo . . . 320 Be). 
Nihali . 72 
2 mitchis, 7 baniaa, 7 





smiths, 26 ehdl-béfe, 4 
carpenters, 3 potters, 10 
boatmen. 








(Authority—The Rajd of Shigar.) (Cunningham—Aylmer.) 


SHIGAR—Lat. 35° 25’. Long. 75° 48’. Elev. 7,500’, approx. 
Acollection of hamlets and fort in Baltistén on the left bank of the Shigar 
river. The village is a long tract of cultivated land situated where the 
ground slopes up gently to the base of the mountains, Here grow rich crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grains, while all around each coru-field, 
their roots watered by the same channels that are provided for the irrigation, 
is a most luxuriant crop of apricot trees, which bear fruit of greater perfeo. 
tion than is met with in any other part of Baltistéu. The old fort is close 
to the mountains, where a large stream makes its oxit from them, 

It is now a complete wreck, little or nothing remaining of it. 
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The new fort is situated a few hundred yards below the bridge on the 
right bank of the stream, which rans through the village. It is ina very 
bad state of repair, but will be repaired shortly (1888). It consiets of a 
high two-storied square bastioned ‘building with av outer loopholed wall, 
devoid of flank defence ; eighty tons of grain are said to be stored here for 
export. The garrison consists of twenty-six men. 

There is a very fine polo ground, 300 yards by 50 yards. Any other 
eamping ground is scarce. 

A quarter of a mile north of the polo ground is the Bomaharal stream, 
anfordable in summer, but crossed by a good bridge, 

The réja of Shigar lives here, and it is also the head-quarters of the 
three ilarkas of Braldu, Basha, and Shiyar. 

The village consists of the two hamlets of Tutkorkalan and Markunja. 

Supplies procurable. Water excellent. (Vigne—Aylmer—Drew— 

Thomson.) 


SHIGAR RIVER— 

A river in Baltistén formed. by the confluence of the Bésha and Bralddé 
rivers ; and flowing into the Indus from the north, opposite Skardd. It has 
a length of about 24 miles from the confluence, It is not fordable in 
summer. The river flows through a wide, gravelly channel in many branches, 
and low, grassy, swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above these are 
platforms of alluvium, which extend along the left bank of the river un- 
interruptedly for 5 or 6 miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to 
a mileormore. They are almost. entirely covered with arable Jand, formed 
into terraces, which rise gradually one above another, and a succession of 
small villages are scattered among the fields. Numerous little streams 
descend from the mountain, and irrigation canals ramify in every direction. 
In summer the discharge of the Shigar river, which descends from the 
anowy masses of the Mustagh range, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend very low among the valleys of its different branches. 

The valley is some 3 milea in width, Along both sides are steep 
rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7,000 feet or so above the 
valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley itself, at a general 
level of 8,000 feet above the sea, is occupied partly by the sandy and stony 
bed in which the river-channels are made, and partly by side alluvial 
deposits sloping down to that flat. On both sides cultivation oceurs 
opposite each ravine mouth, for then the waters of the side stream can be 
brought %o irrigate the land, 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are. villages, of which 
the largest is Shigar. Towards the upper part of this length, on the 
right bank, which is the least sunny, apricot and mulberry trees become 
fewer, and in their stead walnut trees flourish. In the central flat are sandy 
tracts covered with a prickly shrub. Vigne observes that in Tibet, Persia, 
and Afghénistén, as there is rarely a village without a stream, so there is 
not often a stream without a village on some part of it, Wells in such 
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places are comparatively little known, because the surface ig often of hard 
rock. The spring finds its way into a ravine ; a narrow strip of cultivation 
commences in its deepest recesses, increasing gradually in width as it 
descends, the waters are soon multiplied for the purposes of irrigation, and 
the verdure follows them down into the valley, in one broad delta, or fan« 
shaped mass of cultivation. All the villages of Shigar would be included 
in this description, and between lie miles of desert] and, covered with 
fragments of gneiss rock, 

At the top of the Shigar valley the river is 100 yards in width, and 
has to be crossed on rafts, These rafts are about seven feet square, of a 
light wooden framework, under which are fastened inflated sheep-skins. 
The rafts are then propelled and steered by a man at each corner, and 
using as an oar a stick having no binde to it, all attempts at feathering 
being ineffectual and dangerous. The baggage and passengers are closely 
crowded in the centre, aud the raft, when loose, is whirled along with great 
rapidity by the stream. The raft hasto be carried on men’s shoulders 
some three or four hundred. yards up the stream, in order to reach the 
same starting-place again, It ig a passage of some difficulty, and in 
summer time it is impossible to get horses over, so that for months there 
is no way of communication for them between the right and left banks, 
The river flows with great velocity and raises waves some feet in acheight. 
(Vigne—Thomson— Drew.) 


SHIGAR—Lat. 34° 42’, Long, 75° 48’, Elev, 
A collection of villages am geen to eleven houses on the Shigar river in 
Khurmang (Baltistan). 

The inhabitants are Brokpas, 

The Shigar is the principal tributary of the Kuksar river, and deains all 
the Deosai plains. At Shigar it is joined by the Kharbosh stream from the 
north, up which lies a village also called Kharbosh, containing seven 
houses. (Aylmer). 


SHIGARI—Lat. 35° 17’. Long. 75° 36’. Eley. 
A village in Baltistin in the Skardd plain, It is situated on an immense, 
unstratified, accumulation of earth and angular dééris, which juts out into 
the plain, the work of olden glaciers, (Godwin-Austen.) 


SHIGARTHANG—Lat. 85° 19’. Long. 75° 25’, Elev. 10,200’, 
Asmall pargana and village in Baltistan on the road from Skardd to Astor by 
the Alumpi La. The village isa wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction 
of three streams—-the Dora Lumba from the direction of the Burji La, the 
Munda Lumba from the south, and the Alumpi Lumba. Close to the 
village are two substantial guard-towers, built at the time when the 
various rajas of Baltistaén were at war with each other. 

Being at the junction of four valleys, it gets every wind that blows, and 
in winter is a dreadfully cold place, The sheep of the district are 
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remarkably fine. The pargana contains ninety-four houses and the village 
forty-five. (Godwin-Austen—Aylmer,) 


SHIKARA—Lat, 34° 45’. Long. 73° 46’, Elev. 
The name of a pass over the watershed between Kéghan and the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga. It lies near the source of the Jagran stream. 
This pass is said only to be practicable for four months in the year, and 
is but little frequented. 


SHILWAT—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite a little island, 
about 1} miles below Shdédipur, with some fine chundr trees, and good 
camping ground. A path leads to Shddipur on the one side and to Sambal 
on the other. ‘here is a government stable here and a grass rakA in the 
vicinity. It used to be a large village. (Wingate.) 


SHIN— 
A caste, or branch, of the Dard race;.next to the Ronos they are the class 
held in the highest consideration among. the Dérds. They form the 
majority of the population in Gor, Childs, Téngir, the Indus valley below 
Sazin, and the Gilgit, or Ghizar valley above Punidl. Drew gives the 
following account of the Shing :—— 


“We now come to the Shins, In some isolated places they make the majority, or 
even constitute the whole, of the community. 

“There is a peculiarity of manners most strange and curious attaching to some 
of the Dirds. It belongs specially, perhaps even’ solely, to this Shin caste. Attention 
to the point is desirable, as it may, by comparison with customs that may be found in 
other racea, enable us some day to trace out the origin of the tribe. The thing is thia: 
they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on it in much the same way that the 
ordinary Muhammadan regards a pig. They will not drink cow's milk, nor do they eat or 
make butter from it. Nor even will they bura cowdang—the fael that is so commonly 
used in tho ast. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for ploughing, but they have as 
little as possible to do with them ; when the cow calves they will put the calf to the 
udder by pushing it with a forked stick and will not tonch it with their hands, 

“A greater, more astonishing contrast between their way of looking at a cow, and 
the consideration which the Hindtis give to the animal, it would be impossible to gon- 
ceive, 

“Tn some places T have found other customs accompanying this; for instance, at 
Dashkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Shin, they will not eat fowls, nor 
touch them ; in this they approach the Hindds, Here, too, I was told that they have an 
objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper: whether these last peculiarities attach 
to the Shin generally, I cannot say. 

“TI think that these restricting customs are already dying out, and that they exist 
moatly where there is a geographically isolated community of Shin without the other 
castes.” 

Biddulph says— 

“Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Saiads, but cannot marry their danghters 
inreturn. In the same way they marry Yashkdn women, but do not give their daughters 
to Yashkdns. In the lower part of the Indue valley they give their daughters to Nimchas. 
The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they are far from a being a pure 
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race. In spite of this, they look upon themselves as a auperior race, and a Shin considers 
it a disgrace to curry a load. The Shins of Baltistdn, however, do not arrogate to them- 
selves any superiority, These Shins are called Brokpas (g.v.) by the Balt's,” 

The Indus valley, below Gor, is called Shinkdri, or Shindka, from the 
Shins. (Drew— Biddulph.) 


SHINGLUNG or DUNGLUNG— 
Lat, 85°14’, Long 78°50. Elev, 17,030’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, passed on the 
western variation of the Changchenmo route, 144 miles above Kizil Jilga 
and 18 below Dehra Kompas. Road from latter good, but stony. Burts{ 
abundant. (TZrotter.) 


SHINGO RIVER— 
A tributary of the Kuksar river in Kharmank (Baltistin). It contains 
the following emall villages :— 


Kunial ‘ - ‘ . P d . . . 9 houses. 
Buenial ’ é : A ; : . : 6 Be ow 
Frandzahat =. . ‘ ‘ : & - - 8 sy 
Jankmalang . < ‘ S F ‘ ee ee 
Shwaran ‘ . ‘ 3 E " Z ‘ . & y 


Koltri . . . . A Z : ‘ 14 4 
Difficult roads connect this valley with Dras and the Deosai plains. 
The inhabitants are Brokpas, (4 ylier.) 


SHINGOS PIR—Lat. 35° 45’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A pase on the road from Ronda to Gilgit, between the Burongdo valley and 
the camp of Shingos. Owing to the precipitous nature of the cliffs, the road 
on the right bank is forced to cross a high spur, from Haramosh moun- 
tain. The ascent, though tedious, is not very difficult. Water is very 
scarce at the top of the spur. (Aylmer.) 


SHINLDAT—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A halting-place, 83 miles from Léh, A few ruined huts here. 


SHISHA NAG—Lat. 84° 5’. Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 12,510’, approx. 
A small lake, situated at the north-eastern extremity of Dachinpara, in a 
long valley or marg far above the region of forest, enclosed by lofty snow- 
clad mountains. Jt lies chiefly in a punch-bowl formed by the nearly 
perpendicular precipices of a limestone ridge, whose strata up to the sum- 
mits are as much twisted and distorted as those of the hills about Shahabad, 
rising from the plain of Kashmir, and with which they wers most probably 
once upon a level, having been formed, to all appearance, during the same 
periods of time. 

The Shisha N&g ig about a mile long and half a mile broad ; it is connect- 
ed with a small lake called the Zamti N&g, which is fed by an enormous 
glacier situated under three remarkable peaks, and from this latter lake the 
peculiar colouring matter of the Lidar river seems to be derived. 
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A glacier stream, called Gratinpiira, flows into the north-east corner of 
the Shisha Nag, and up this stream the road. to Amrnath lies, 

This lake is held in great reverence, and is annually visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to the Amrn&th cave, who perform their ablutions in 
its sacred waters. It is covered with ice till June. 

There are no habitations near, nor is wood procurable, except juniper, 
but the grassy valley affords ample space for encamping. (Vigne—Mont. 
gomerie— Wingate.) 


SHITANG RIVER—/ide “« Kann River.’ 
SHOKARDIN ZIARAT—VFide “ Suaxanupin.” 


SHOPARI—Lat. 83° 53’, Long, 74° 48’. Elev. 
A village in the Nagdm pargana, situated about 3 miles north-west of 
Chrér. It consists of a cluster of about seven houses, and is connected with 
the hamlet of Naoptira, lying about half a mile to the south, by a grove of 
pollard willows. 


SHOR JILGA—Lat. 35° 41° 2%, Long. 78° 35’. Elev. 16,490’. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, about 8 miles east 
of the Karatagh pass, on the right-bank of the stream, which flowing from 
the pass joins the Karakash at Changtash camp, The road from the latter ig 
bad for 2 or 3 miles, owing to the number of times the frozen stream hag 
to be crossed and recrossed. It then passes over a tolerably level plain up 
to a gorge, at the mouth of which is Shorjilga. No water here in October, 
and no grass or fuel. Fuel is, however, plentiful 4 miles below the 
camp, (Trotter—Cayley.) 


SHOWRA— 
The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla ofthe Miréj 


division of Kashmir. It comprises the low lands lying between the Naos 
nagar and Zainapd: wudars, on the west side of the Jhelum, 
The tahsil station is at the village of Littar. 


SHRAKOWAR—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the left bank of the Ningi, 
stream, on the west side of a narrow ridge, about 6 miles south of Sopér 
on the road towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. It contains a masjid 
and two zidrats, of which that of Saiad Muhammad Rimi. is the larger ; 
also some water-mills, The inhabitants number eight families of Mu- 
hammadan zamfndars, eight grass-cutters in the employment of the 
government, and a Sikh sepoy. 

The village is surrounded by rice cultivation. The most convenient 
place for encamping is in the orchard on the west side. 

The Ningil stream is fordable, being very shallow; it is also usually 
Lridged just south of the village. 
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SHRALGUND—Lat. 84° 29’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village in the Loléb valley, near Lélpur. It almost meets Radanag, the 
two villages occupying a long narrow etrip of lund, with fields on both 
sides. (Montgomerte.) 


SHU A—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 82’, Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, situated on the hill-side, about 6 miles north- 
west of Doda, on the road towards the Brari Bal. It contains ouly 
three houses, inbabited by two families of Hindus and one of Muham- 
madans; but there is extensive cultivation, and many shady trees about the 
place. 

The neighbouring hamlet of Shungera, situated on the spur midway 
between Shia and Badjaran, is inhabited by three Hindd families. 


SHUKRU— 
The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises a-district lying a few miles to the 
north of Shupion. 


SHULIPURA—Lat, 33° 59’. Long, 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana. Jt lies'on the direct road from Srinagur 
towards Drang and the Tosla Maidan pass. 


SHUMMAL LONGPA or BHAO— 
Lat. 84°25’, Long. 78° 55’. Elev. 17,020’. 
A camping ground 12 miles above Gogra, in the Changlang valley. Water 
and fuel plentiful, grass very scarce. — (Bitdulph.) 


SHUNGALPUR—Lat. 33° 58". Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 
A large village situated at the foot of the forest-clad bills on the west 
side of the Bangi! pargana, It contains a masjid and about thirty houses. 


SHUOT—Lat. 35° 36’. Tong. 75° 12’, Elev. 
A small pargana of the ilarka of Ronddé (Baltistén.) It lics 8 miles to 
the west of Ronda village on the left bank of the Indus, It includes the 
villages of Shuot and Hamora, and has forty houses. Opposite here the 
Indus is crossed by a very good twig suspension bridge. (Aydmer.) 
SHUPION—TLat. 33° 44’, Long, 74° 53’, Elev. 
A town of sume magnitnde on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmfr. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Rembidra, a wide but shallow 
stream, and lies about 29 miles eouth of Srinagar, on the high-road which 
crosses the Pir Pauj&l pass. 

It is likewise the point of departure for the roads lying over the Bidil 
and Goldbgarb passes: Dowal, on the south side of the Jatter, is distant 
three marches, about 31 miles south-east of Shupion ; Islamabad lies about . 
20 miles due east, and is usually reached in two marches. 
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Shupion gives its name to one of the three zillas in the Miréj division 
of Kashmir, und is the tabsil station of the Baté pargana, within which it 
is situated ; it was called Sh&hrah, or the king’s highway, in the time of 
the Moguls. Dr. Elmslie estimates the population at 6,000, which would 
seem to be rather under than over the mark, as there are suid to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, iucluding about 100 shops in the bazar, 
The inhabitants are almost without exception Mubhammadans, the small 
Hindi community occupying the suburb of Batptira, on the north side 
of the town, : 

Shupion is a kusaba, or market-place, and contains a emal! garrison ; 
it still forms the chief depédt for these products of Kashmir which are 
destined for the Panjab, and was once a place of very great importance 
and the residence of a mdlik, or sub-governor. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, a miserable place, bearing the impress of having once been a 
thriving town. Its dwellings, now chiefly in ruins, are but the remains of 
what were once houses of two or three or four stories in height, with gable. 
ends and sloping roofs of wood. Large sheets of birch-bark, which is 
nearly impervious to moisture, are lnid over the rafters, and over these is 
spread a mixture of earth, which is often planted with Bowers. The walls 
are built of brick, burnt or sun-dried, and secured in a frame-work of wood, 
as a prevention against the effects of an earthquake. 

The houses ore usually ‘separate, with small gardens between them ; 
orchards of standard fruii-trees are frequently attached to them, and in 
their proper seasons, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and roses 
are to be had in abundance. 

The hill of Shupion, or Lahan Tour, rises from the plain about 14 mile 
from the town. It. is composed of trap, and is about 350 feet above the 
level of the plain, and is conspicuous from almost every part of the 
valley, and the more so on account of the clump of fir trees on its 
summit. A fine view of the valley, hardly broken throughout its whole 
length of 90 miles, may be obtained from the top. 

There is much rice cultivation in the vicinity of Shupion, and the 
country is everywhere intersected by irrigation channels. A short, distance 
to the south-west of the town, on the road to Hirpira, stands a very 
picturesque mosque, which, as the pattern is common throughout the 
valley, may bere be described. It partakes of the aspect and architecture 
of. the pagoda of China; but the slope of the roof is straight, instead of 
being concave. Its basement, 10 to 20 yarde square, is of stone or wood, 
raised a few feet from the ground, and on which are ranged 8 or 10 pillars 
deeply grooved, and having their bases and capitale enveloped in fantasti- 
cally shaped leaves. 

The Saracenic arches and cornices are elaborately carved, and -bearing 
pendulous ornaments in the Chinese fashion. The interior building is also 
four-sided, and ie generally a beautiful specimen of wood-work. The win- 
dows and doors are Saracenic, with rich lattice-worked panels instead of 
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glass. The roof, or roofe—for there are two or three—may be pronounced 
Tuscan, rising one above the other, each being less than the one below it ; 
and the top is surmounted by a much smaller cluster of little pillars, over 
which is another little Tuscan roof, a conical spire, and 4 brazen orna- 
ment, like an inverted basin on the shaft of a weathercock. 

Ample space may be found for.encamping. Supplies of all Iinds are 
usually abundant. (Vigne—Allgood— Montgomerie— Aylmer.) 


SAUSHAL on CHUSHUL—Lat. 88° 85’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 14,200’. 
A large village of abont sixty houses with a government store-house, situ. 
ated on the left bank of the Shdshal stream, and about 10 miles south of 
the Pangong Jake, Between it and the lake is a hot spring, which is said 
to possess medicinal properties. The temperature is 96° F., and the water 
has neither taste nor smell. 

There are two routes from here to Nima Mud on the Indus— 


(1) The eastern one, vid eastern Shishal valley and Tsaka La, 
(2) The western route, vzdé the Shishal and Thato (or Nurpa) 
passes. 


The eastern is the better route of the two. 

A route also leads from here along the Pangong lake and vid Tankse 
to Léh, striking the Changchenmo route at Lukung. 

There is another route to Tankse and Léh, od the Kongta La and 
Lung Chu valley. 

Close to Shishal is the narrowest part of the Pangong lake, which is 
easily crossed here on masah rafts; this is the shortest road to the Chang- 
chenmo valley. A road also leads from her across Changthang to Polu 
and Khotén ; this was the route traversed by Pandit A. K. 

The frontier near Shishal is very carefully watched by men from Rudék, 
who are jealous of Europeans entering their territory. (Manifoid.) 


SHUSHAL PASS—Lat. 33°30’. Long. 78° 40’... Elev. 16,954’, 
Is crossed on the western route from Shishal to Nima Mud, 1 mile north 
of the Mirpa Tso (lake). Ascent on north side steep. (Reynolds.) 


SHUSHAL RIVER— 

Rises near the Tsaka La, and flowing north enters the lake near Tak. 
ang camp, with a course of about 30 miles. Before entering the lake it 
flows through a plain some 10 square miles in extent, dotted over in the 
vicinity of the stream with a few low bushes, and over the rest grows a 
scanty coarse grass in tufts. On the 22nd July, Major Godwin- Austen 
found a good deal of water in the river. In spring it is an insignificant 
stream. Fuel plentiful. (@odwin-Austen—H. Strachey.) 


SHUSHOT— 
A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Lad&k. It consists of the 
lower, middle, and upper Shushot, and a small village called Rémpuz, 
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The whole may be looked upon as one village, extending over several miles 
along the left bank of the Indus, which serves to irrigate this kardari by 
means of well-made canals. 

The crops are poor owing to bad soil. A single crop only is obtained. 
There are no fruit-trees, and poplar and willow are scarce. There are about 
four hundred houses. ‘The majority cf the people are Shia Muhammadans, 
imported from Purik and Baltistén, about the time the local gyalpo built 
the Léh palace. Cash revenue about #8,(00, besides taxes in kind. 


SHUSHOT or CHUSHOT—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev, 10,500%. 
A large scattered village of over two hundred houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to, and 10 miles from, Lébh, The river is crossed 
by a good wooden bridge, a double one. The smaller has a span of 30 feet 
‘and the larger of 80 feet. Roth are strongly made of poplar spars laid touch- 
ing each other. On each sid: of the roadway, which is 8 feet wide, are stout 
railings, Height of bridge above stream on the 2nd October, 15 feet, 

Extensive cultivation here, and some~ poplars and small willows. Fruit 
trees do not flourish, There iss colony of Baltis in the village, and also 
some arghuns or half-breeds, 

The population of this village is partly Buddhist, but mostly Muham- 
madan, After leaving this village scarcely a Muhammadan is to be found 
towards the east; this is strongly marked by the fact that fowls are never 
seen after leaving Shushot when moying eastward. During the trading 
season Shushot is the main grazing: ground for the ponies and mules of 
Panjdb and Yarkandi traders. Gtilab Bagh is the halting-place. There is 
arest-house, (Cunningham —Drew— Manifold— Aylmer.) 


SHUTRU—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 75° 25’, Elev, 
A small hamlet, containing two houses, situated on the west side of the 
Nowbig Nai, at the mouth of the little valley leading to the Harikan Gali, 
which is traversed by the path to Shangas, in the Kuthér pargana. 

There is also a path through the hills from this village to Sof, in the 

Bring valley. 

SHUTZ—Lat. 34° 8", Long. 74° 32’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the south 
side of the path between Patan and Khipur, about a mile to the east of the 
Chandarsir hill. 1 contains two masjids and the zidrat of Pir Shuk Sahib, 
also about twenty houses inhabited by Mubammadan zamindars, including 
two blacksmiths, two pirzddas, two dims, and a milla, The patwari is a 


pandit, 
There is said to be a small spring in the village. 


SHUWA—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 80’. Elev. 
A village situated in a little valley at the foot of the mountains, on the 
north side of the Zainagir pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. With 
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the exception of Tajar, it is the only place in.the pargana where rice is 
grown, 


SHYOK or SHAYOK-—Lat. 78° 12’, Long, 84°13’, Elev. about 12,200’. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok river, the sixth march from Léh by 
the winter Karakoram route, Trevellers either halt here or at Lama Kyent, 
on the opposite bank. It is the last village passed on this route, and is 
situated a little below the great bend which the river takes to the north. 
west, It is 30 miles above Agham. (Drew—H, Strachey.) 


SHYOK or SHAYOK RIVER, on KHUMDAN RIVER— 

The principal mountain tributary of the Indus. It rises in the Karakoram 
mountains, south-east of the Karakoram pass. From ite source to near 
Gapshan camp it makes a bold sweep of 60 miles to the west and south, 
Thence for 50 miles to Mandarlik it takes asouth-easterly course. From 
Mandarlik it flows due south for 50 miles more to Shyok village. Total 
length to this point, 170 miles. -Fall-6,000 feet, or 35°83 feet per mile, It 
is joined by the Changchenmo river from the east a little above the great 
bend to the north-west and below the bend, by the Lung-Chu river from the 
south-east, From Shyok to Hundar the course is west-north-west and the 
distance about 80 miles. Near Hundar it'receives the Nubré river from the 
north-west, and from here continnes west-north-west to its confluence with 
the Indus at Kiris (in Baltistén), a distance of 150 miles. 

The distance from Shyok to junction with the Indus is 280 miles, Fall 
4,500 feet, or 19°6 feet per mile. Total length of river 400 miles. Total 
fall of river 10,500 feet, or 264 feet per mile, 

Its general character is exactly the reverse of the Indus, Its upper 
course is turbulent, down a narrow glen, but its middle course is either 
broad and rapid, or divided into numerous channels in an open valley, In 
such places where the waters are much scattered it is fordable, but not 
without difficulty in summer. In winter the passage is easy, and even in 
the lower part of its course the stream is frequently frozen over and crossed 
onthe ice, The winter route from Léh to Yarkand follows the course of the 
river as faras Daolat-Beguldi, crossing and recrossing it repeatedly. Near 
Kumdan and Gapshan camps the large glaciers of Kumdan and Remu 
are met with, The summer route crosses the river opposite Satti, travel-' 
lere and merchandise passing over by boats, and baggage animals being 
made to swim. In winter the river !s fordable at this point. The sum- 
mer route again crosses it at’ Brangsa Saser, the ford being at this season 
rather a difficult one. 

One of the routes from Léh to Skardd follows the course of the Shyok 
from the confluence of the Nubré to its junction with the Indus, but the 
route usually taken is 7d Indus valley and Chorbat La, striking the Shyok 
river at Pain in Chorbat, 

A propositivn for the construction of a good road along the Shyok valley 
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between Léh and Yaérkand has been rejected on account of the expense. 
(Ramsay—Cunningham—Trotter——Thomson.) 


SIKSA--Lat. $4° 55’, Long. 76° 40’. Elev. 8,950’, approx. 
The principal village of Chorbat (Baltistén) on the left bank of the Shyok. 
It is the winter retreat of the inhabitants of the villages of Kalan, Sogmos, 
Chuar, and Siari, It contains about sixty houses, ‘The Chorbat officials live 
bere. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is made opposite here. Camping 
ground limited. There is a small polo-ground. (4yZmer.) 


‘SILIKSE—Lat. 34° 34’, Long. 76° 11’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Sart river, just below the junc- 
tion of the Wakha stream, in Kargil (Baltistén). Together with some 
hamlets to the north, it contains thirty-five houses, the inhabitants of 
which are Muhammadans. (4y/mer.) 


SILMU on SIMUL—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 76° 24’, Elev. 
A village said to contain forty. houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies a short 
way up a emall valley on the left bank of the Indus. Its inhabitants are 
Mubammadans. (A4ylmer.) 


SIND—~ 

The name of along and narrow valley opening into the north side of 
Kashmir, a few miles north-west of the city of Srinagar. It lies between 
long. 74° 50’ and 76° 80’, and extends from the village of Ganddrbal, in 
the Lar pargana, which comprises the whole of the lower portion of the 
valley, to the Zoji-La on the east, adistance of about 58 miles ; its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to about a mile and a half. 1+ owes its 
name to the river Sind, which rises in the mountains at the eastern extrem- 
ity, and near the cave of Amrnath.- To those who by inclination or neces- 
sity are chained to the high-roads, the upper part of the Sind valley, above 
the village of Gagangir, gives the best idea obtainable of the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of Kashmir. On either side are lofty mountains, 
/ Whose tops are usually covered with snow, whose sides, more or less precipi- 
tous, are clothed with large forests of pine, and whose feet are lined with 
walnut, chestnut, sycamore, and many other kinds of trees. (Dr. Henderson 
measured some elms near Kangan, and found the three largest 29 feet in 
girtb, at 4 feet from the ground.) On the north bank the sides of 
the mountains are but grassy slopes, and higher up are rocks, precipitous 
cliffs, and ravines ; the southern outlook not being favourable for vegetation, 
Several smaller valleys open into it, which are traversed by streams run- 
ning down to mingle with the waters of the Sind. Numerous small villages 
are scattered near the banks of the river, and are surrounded by patches 
of cultivated land: in other parts the ground is carpeted with rich grass, 
or shaded by wild fruit-trees, as peaches, apricots, apples, pears, grapes, and 

plums. 
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For the first three marches above the village of Gandérba), situated where 
the valley widens to debouch into the open vale, there is a good deal of culti- 
vation—chiefly rice ; but above Giind the crops are poor and late, and for the 
next two, to Sonamarg and Baltal, cultivation almost ceases, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional field of buckwheat and amaranth, These last two 
constitute an important item of the winter diet of the peasants here. The 
amaranth seed ig consumed in the form of porridge boiled with milk, and is 
considered a warm and nourishing food. The other is roasted and ground 
to flour, and then baked in thick cakes with walnut and apricot oil, which 
in this country are in common use for domestic and culinary purposes. The 
crops grown are in part ddérdéxi,—that is, depending on rain,—and in part 
irrigated ; the irrigation-cuts are drawn chiefly from the side-streams. To-~ 
wards the head of the valley it is not excess of cold at any time, but absence 
of sun, from the prevalence of rain-clouds as harvest time comes near, 
that limits the growth of the various kinds of crops. 


Above Kangan the valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied 
by plateaus, slopes, and low level Hate, which alternate one with the other. 
These spaces are in part river alluvium, and in part belong to the alluvial 
fans of the side-streams, often where one of more have coalesced. Of the 
plateaus and the fan-slopes, the whole surface is covered with verdure, and 
it is chiefly upon them that vecurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steep behind the terraces and the fans. On the left 
bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a great slope, extending up 
for thousands of feet, covered with dark forests of silver fir, spruce, and 
Pinus excelsa, with some deodar. For 5,000 or 6,000 feet up, this forest 
continues along the whole length of 15 miles; in some parts it reaches to 
the very summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, and 
above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. Beyond Gagangir, a 
great rocky ridge towering some |0,000 feet above the river on the north 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of the 
river becomes a narrow gorge; this continues for a few miles, and then the 
valley opens again at the plain called Sonamarg. This is the worst part 
of the road between Srinagar and Léh. From this place to Baltal, the valley 
is immediately Lounded by low hills a few thousand feet high ; on the north 
side they are covered only with grass; on the south they are varied with 
tracts of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road ; when Baltal is reached the plain is again bare, but 
some of the lower hill-slopes are covered with birch-wood and firs. The road 
to Baltal is fairly level. - 

In the lower part of the valley the peasantry appear to be well off, and 
their farmsteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, aud goats. In most 
of the villages the bee is hived.. Thousands of sheep, catttle, and ponies 
are taken up the valley annually for grazing. 
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The climate of this valley is considered the healthiest in Kashmfr, and 
it is a favourite resort for the upper classes of native scciety during the 
malarious months of July and August ; its fruits also, especially the 
grapes, ara very highly esteemed. 

At the eastern end of the valley, above the village of Giind.i-eur Singh, 
supplies and coolies can be obtained to a limited extent, and with much 
difficulty, as the villages are small and poor. It is best to take baggage 
ponies and keep them. 

The Sind valley is traversed by the Lad&k road, which is practicable for 
horses, and forms the great highway between Kashmir and Central Asia ; 
it lies along the foot or sides of the mountains, ueually close to the river. 
The telegraph wire to Léh is laid along this valley, and an intermediate 
station is usually maintained at Sonamarg, The post also travele thig 
way. 

During the winter the climate of the Sind valley is rigorous, and snow 
Falls to a great depth. (Bates—Bellew—Drew— Wingate.) 


SIND-— 
This river is formed by two streams, which unite at Baltal towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley of the same name. 

The northern and smaller of these streams rises on the slope of the Zoji 
La, and flows through a deep gorge in a south-westerly direation towards 
Baltal, where it is joined by the drainage of the lofty mountains and glaciers 
forming the northern boundary of the Dachinpara district, The united 
waters form an impetuous torrent, which flows over a rocky bed in a westerly 
direction through the Sind valley, and down which large quantities of 
timber from the adjacent foreste are floated to Gandarbal. It receives in 
its course numerous tributaries trom the adjoining mountains, the principal 
being the Kanknai, which joins the Sind near the village of Kajipura, in the 
Lar pargana. On reaching the Kashmir valley the river bends towards the 
south-west, and empties itself into the Jhelum at Shadiptr, lat, 34° 11’, 
long. 74° 48’, a few miles above the Manas Bal. The Sind river is about 
100 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth from 3 to 18 feet; it is 
navigable from Shddipar to Gandarbal, the journey occupying about 
ten hours; during the summer months there is a shorter way vid the 
Anchar lake, 

Below Sonamarg it flows through a rocky narrow gorge for a few 
miles aud then the valley opens out ; at Gagangir it flows at the very foot 
of the wooded mountain-slope of the left bank, and on the right there is 
but a narrow strip between the stream and tM€ opposing hills. Between 
Kilan and Gagangir the river flows through low land, frequently dividing 
so as to form islands of alluvium on which grow groups of fir-trees. 

The road crosses the river at several points, The bridges are all alike, 
and consist merely of two or three long fir trunks stretched across 
between buttress piers of loose boulders built upon either edge of the 
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torrent, and laid above with cross pieces of rough eplit logs. They are 
only safe to cross on foot, owing to the unateady motion of the poles being 
apt to make a horee restive. Laden cattle, too, should only cross one at 
a time. 

During the winter, which is very severe in this locality, the river is said 
to be entirely frozen above the village of Gagangir, to the west of which 
place it then becomes fordable. 

Below Gandarbal the river abounds with fish, but owing to tbe very low 
temperature of the water, they do not take readily, except during the 
height of summer. (Vigne ~Ince— Bellew—Henderson— Drew.) 


SINGAL—Lat. 36° 7’. Long. 78° 57’. Elev, 6,200’. 
A village and fort in Paniél, on the rizht bank of the Gilgit river, at its 
junction with the Siugal stream, up which is the route to the Dodargali 
pass leading into Darel. ‘here is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Sings], and fruit trees are numerous, The fortis of no strength. ( Barrow.) 


SINGA LA or SINGHE-LA— 
Lat. 35° 58’, Long. 76° 53’. Elev. 16,600’. 

A pass over the western water-shed of the Zanskdr river. It ie crossed 
between the villages of Yelchung and Futtoksir, on the route from Kisbtwér 
to Léh. The ascent commences at once from Yelchung over dry, rounded 
hills, and to the left of a deep ravine. After abont 1,000 feet the ascent is 
more gradual, and continues over similar ground to 15,000 feet. The road is 
now for some distance nearly level, winding round a deep bay or hollow in 
the mountains, with high hillson the left, and the deep ravine still on the 
right, Several small streams are crossed. After completing the circuit of 
the bay, the ascent re-commences, but is not at all rapid till within a few 
hundred yards of the top, when a short, steep pull occurs, Vegetation 
very scanty during latter part of the ascent, and none at all on the top of 
the pass. On the 3rd July several Jarge patches of snow occurred on the 
south side. On the north side a snow bed commenced at the very crest, 
down which the descent was very steep for @ few huudred yards. The 
road now follows the course of a wide arid valley, descending very gently. 
This valley gradually narrows, and on the right, high precipitous rocks 
overhang the stream. The road crossing to the left bank of the stream 
after a time turns abruptly to the left, and crosses a low ridge. From 
thie ridge it descends 1,000 feet to the village of Futtoksir. (Tsomeon.) 


SINGE-CHU, SINGE-KHA-BUB—VFide “ Inpus River.” 


SINGPUR—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 40’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated near the left bank of the Suknég 
river, about 4 miles east of Patan, by the road towards Srinagar. 
The inhabitants comprise }5 families of Muhammadan zamindars, a dim, 
milla, mochi, a cowherd, and a carpenter, and one pandit, who is the 
patw&ri. Rice is extensively cultivated about the village. 
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SINGPUR—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A email village consisting of seven or eight scattered houses, situated above 
the left bank of the Kashir Khol stream, on the Kishtwér side of the 
Marbal pase. It lies about 82 miles north-west of the towu of Kishtwér, 
and 4% miles south-east of IelamabAd. 

Travellers cannot depend upon obtaining supplies at this hamlet. 

(Hervey—Aligood.) 

SINKARMU—Lat, 34° 50’. Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 
A small village containing 10 houses on the right bank of the Indus, in 
Khurmang (Baltistéu.) (dylmer.) 


SINO—Lat. 36° 41’, Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Bualtistéo). It contains 
14 housee. (Aylmer.) 

SINZI—Lat. 38° 32’. Long. 75° 25’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the right:bank of the Tansan stream, nenr the 
southern extremity of the Bring valley.It lies about 25 miles south- 
east of Islamabéd, on the road towards Kishtw4r, by the Marbal pass. 

Owing to its proximity to the neighbouring hamlet of Lower, the two 

villages are frequently called Lower Sinzi. A few supplies and coolies 
obtainable, (dllgood— Mackay.) 


SIOWA— 

The name of the river formed, of the drainage of the whole of the 
northern portion of the Basaoli district, which flows into the Ravi, lat. 82° 
$7’, long. 75°68’, It is a deep and impetuous stream of cold clear water, 
and is not usually fordable in the lower part of ite course. The road be- 
tween Basaoli and Badrawar follows the northernmost branch, crossing the 
stream by a rough bridge below the village of Sertal, where there are 
likewise said to be fords. There is a good bridge at Bani, and a fort just 
below it. A thermometer immersed in the stream below Sertal (19th May) 
registered 55° to 85° in the air. 


SIR—Lat. 33° 47’, Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
A large village in the Kaurpara pargana, of which it is the tahefl station. 
It is surrounded by fine trees, and lies a little distance from the left bank 
of the Lidar, about 7 miles north-east of Islamabéd, on the road towards 
Eisbmaksn. (Jnce.) 


SIR—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 76° 7’. Elev. 
A village in the Willar pargana, situated at the foot of the spur on the 
north-side of tha Wastarwan mountain. It contains a masjid, aud six 
houses inhabited by zamindars. 

S1R—Lat, 34° 16’, Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A large village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on bigh ground near the left 
bank of the Jhelam, a few miles south-west of Sopir. It is divided intc 
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three divisions, and contains a population of 47 families of Muhammadan 
zam{udars, 3 pandita, 2 millas, 3 dims, 2 mochis, a cowherd, a blacksmith, 
and a carpenter. Both corn and rice are cultivated in the neighbourhood. 


SIRAI—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 30’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, containing about ten houses; it is situ- 
ated in the bed of the stream about 3 miles north-east of Firozpur. 
SIRAZ— 
The name of the district lying on the west side of the province of Kisht- 
wér. It is drained by the Lidar Kbol stream, and is traversed by the path 
leading from Doda towards the Brari Bal. 


SIRDARI—Lat. 84° 46’, Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, towards the 
weatern extremity of Giraie. 

The houses having once been carried away by the river when in flood, 
are now built on a bluff above the right bank of a emall stream, which is 
crossed by a bridge just below the village, The inhabitants number seven 
families of Muhammadan,-zem{indars, a milla, a dim, and a shepherd, 

When the crops are in the ground, the space available for encamping is 
very limited. The road, which has followed the course of the Kishan 
Ganga, ends at Sird4ri, that part of the valley lying between Sirdéri and 
Sharidi in Upper Drawér being impassable, and almost entirely unin- 
habited. 


SInI—Lat. 39° 19’. Long. 76° 5’. Elev. 8,700’. 
A small village on the borders between Kisbtwér and Pédar, on the left 
bank of the Chendb. It was formerly a summer grazing place, and is the 
halting-place at the end of the $rd march on the Kishtwér-Pédar route, 
(Drew.) 

SIRIGBAN BAGH—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A garden situated about three quarters of a mile from the right bank of 
the Jhelam, just north of the junction of the Sind. 

Baron Hiigel describes it as a large pleasure-ground laid out in the 
Indian style, ornamented with large beds of Howers, and numerous pavilions 
adorned with all that caprice could desire, or money purchase, 

Though never completed, the garden is now falling to ruin; it was 
made by Surij Bahri, who was summoned to Kashmir by Moti R&m, the 
first viceroy under Ranjit Singh, to superintend the new partition of the 
valley into parganas. It probably marks the site of the once famous city 
of Parihasapur, of the marvels of which the native legends speak so 
highly. 

This was‘ uilt by the great conqueror Lélitaditya, who reigned from 
A.D. 714 to 760; it was'adorned with many fine temples and monuments ; 
among others, with a pillar cut out of one stone, 24 yards high, at the top 
of which stood the image of Garuda, half man, half eagle. Sikandar Budh 
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Shikan probably destroyed it, but several fragments were seen in 1727 by 
Muhammad Azim. Immense images of gold, silver, and other metals also 
adorned the interior, but all traces of this splendour have diaappeared. 
(Hiigel.) 

SIROLE BAGH—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A government garden and village, situated on the right bank of the Neri 
river, about 2 miles north-west of Badrawér. 

The inhabitante are chiefly Hindis, and number 16 families. The 
Wazirs Buddunji and Nowrung, who were in the service of the Maharéja 
of Kashmir, and are now his pensioners, reside in this village. 

‘The Nerd is bridged below Sirole Bagh. 

SIBPATI—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the district of Bagaoli, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
about 2 miles south-east of Bani, It contains five or six houses inhabited 
by Hiodds, and is surrounded with cultivation. 


SIRSIR LA PASS or SARSAR) PASS— 
Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 76° 62’. Elev. 16,872’. 
Is crossed between Futtoksir and Hofata on the route from Kishtwar to 
Léh, vié Zanskér, After leaving the cultivation at Futtoksir the road 
leads up a barren stony valley, following the course of a small stream, 
almost to its source, ‘The ‘ascent from this point to the top ie steep. 
Dama (Tibetén furze) plentiful. ‘The descent is rapid down a deep stony 
valley, generally at sume height above the stream, to the village of Hofata. 


(Thomson— Drew.) 
SITALWAN ox PUTIKAN PASS— 
Lat. 34° 36’. Long, 74° 13%, Elev. 9,500’, approx. 
A pass connecting Aora in the Uttar pargana with Dudnial in Upper 
Drawér. 


On the Kashmir side, the last 1,500 feet of the ascent is very steep 
indeed, and must be nearly impassable in wet weather for ponies. The descent 
on the Drawar side is steep for a short way, and then Lecomes easy, but 
much blocked with fallen trees, and frequently crossing the atream. 

This road may be at present considered impassable for laden animals. 

From the top of the pase, roads run along the top of the ridge, which 
is very sharp, in both directions. Putikan seems to be the Gajar’s name for 
the pass, (dydmer.) 

SIU L—Lat. 84° 20’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated near the left bunk of the 
Pohru river, about 5 miles north-west of Sopdr, by the side of the road 
leading towards the Loldb valley and Shalirah. The river is usually 
tordable at this point, but when in flood, a ferry boat plies. 

Just to the north of the village there is a deep na/a, which is bridged. 

Sid! contains a masjid, and about 25 houses inhabited by zamindars. 
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Some fine trees shade the village and the zidrat of Babé Sahib, which lies 
by the side of the path. 

SKARDU— 
One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardi. It oceupies the whole of the 


Skardd plain (q.0.) and the sl»pes and valleys of the neighbouring mountaing, 
The tnbslitants are as followe s- i— 




















Shin (Astor! Dialect. “Yasbkien, j Balti, | Kashmfr, 


























6°5 per cent. | 16 per cent, | A few families. | The reinainder, lone or two vilages. 
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‘(Biddulph.) ) 
There are roadson both banke of the Indus, and they are, generally 


speaking, good and passable by baggage animals (except on the left bank 
between Basho and Katsura). The two roads from Katsura to Astor, nid 
the Banokla and the Alumpila, are said not to be passable for laden animals. 
Two roads lead direct, from Skardi to the Deosai plains, viz., vi the 
Satpdr defile and the Barjfla. 
The Indus is crossed by: boate just above and below Skardd. I only 


saw one boat at each ferry, they are strongly made and can carr 'y about 30 
men ata trip. 


The climate is said to resemble that of the Kashmir valley. 


Particulars of the llarka of Skardi. 























= = oe 
Pargana. Honsey,| Sheep. |Horses, | Norned Ramazze, 

ep i a 
Gol. . . «| 190 | 604 4) 122 i . | Deft bunk of Indus. 
Wulding . . -{| 116 250 15 102 toe Ditto, 
Narh : .| 20n{ 50? 2} 102]... a. | Right bank of Indus, 
Shigari Niki . .{ 206} $80 2 90'}-... ve | Left bank of Indus, 
Gehul Tobukpa . | 144} 272 4 74 wee nes Ditto. 
Chanda . . . 136 322 10 92 sa sae Ditto, 
Shigérthang : . 94 250 8 qt oes: wae Ditto. 
Kepchung F -{| 112] 208 2 94)... eos Ditto, 
Torgo . ‘ ‘ 80 134 ihe 92 is vee Ditto, 
Ritpéra s,s | 204 6, 9681 tO Ditto, 
Koméra.. . -| 803 | 676 S| 104) .., | Right bank of Indus, 
Kuardo F «{ 809 | 462 8) zr]. see Ditto. 
Veurri Bragardo . : .{ 2a} 352]... 93) 4. fae Ditto. 
Shigsri Béri ‘ «| HT) 306 3} 2116) ... | Left bank of Indus, 
Gomaskardu | 126 365 3 92 vee wee Ditto. 
Brokpamegfo Téndél || 129] 460 2} 138)... a Ditto, 
Tingjos .| 80 | 230 2) agit oo. {2 Ditto. 
Bassho ° | 160) 610 14}; 2lt wae ike Ditto. 
Katzurah . ‘ -| 120] 415 10; 1607; ,., ay Ditto. 
Hota s . . 60 | 305 1 80 a aoe litte. 
Rénga a ° : 60 280 2; 180] .., oe Ditto. 
Kétpingé 5. |B | 102 r} 6) i | on Ditto. 
Teondse tc ‘ . 30 80) ... 62) .. des Ditto, 


ToraL « | 2,875 aL 2,632 se asd 





SS a eS SE a a TE, 


(Authority— Wazir of Skardi.) (Aylmer.) 
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SKARDU—ZLat, 35° 18’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 7,440, 
The principal place in Baltistén. The name is written Skar-mDo or 
Skar-mam Do, and is so pronounced by the people. Iskardo is a cock- 
neyism of the Kashmiris, for no Musalmén can pronounce the double 
consonants io s. 

The name SkardG means either the “enclosed place” or, more pro- 
bably, the “starry place.”’ 

Vigne states that the Bhotis of Ladak call it Sagar-khoad (properly 
Skar-h God) which is only a variety of the Lama; for Skar-kod means 
simply the “starry building.” (Cuaningham.) 

The Dogré soldiers always call the place Kardd, but the true name, as 
written by the Tibetans, is Skardi. 

Skardd is situated on the left bank of the river Indus; it occupies 
a nearly level plain of fine alluvial clay elevated 150 feet above the 
river, and extending from one of two isolated rocks, which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains onthe south side of the valley. This rock 
rises to a height of 1,000 feet akove tha river. The neighbourhood of the 
rock of Skardd was doubtless selected as the ‘site of the principal town of 
the kingdom of Baltistén from the advantages it afforded as a place of 
defence. 

The place marked on the map as ‘Skardi’ is practically coincident with 
Walding (g.v.), one of the parganas forming the ilarka of Skardi (q.v.) 

The name ‘Skardi’? seems only to be applied to the ilarka by the 
inhabitants, the “Kila” being generally used to distinguish the houses 
and offices near the fort, 

Many of the houses are well built, of unburnt bricks in a frame- 
work of wood, being often of two stories, Latticed windows, covered 
with paper or small plates of mica, are also common. ‘The roofs are all 
flat and covered with mud, beaten hard. 

Formerly, the palace of the r&jas of Skardi stood at the edge of the 
plateau where the rock rises from it ; now the ruins only remain, little more 
than the foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis- 
mantled on the taking of Skarda by the Maharéja Guléb Singh’s troops, 
It is approached by a steep zig-zag path, traversed by gateways and wooden 
defences, several of which are also disposed in such parts of the sidea of 
the rock as require to be strengthened. SkardG is the residence of the 
Wazir of Baltistan. 

The population in the immediate neighbourhood of the rock is not 
so extensive as that of some of the more remote villages in the valley. 
Exclusive of the garrison and officials, it probably does not exceed 
900. It is said to include 2 shawl merchants, 10 shdl-béfs, 7 Pan- 
dits, 13 shop-keepers, 2 smiths, 2 carpenters, 10 boatmen, &c., &e. There 
is a small bazér at Skardi; the shop-keepers being all or nearly all 
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Kashmiris who have settled; others of the same nation are occupied in 
weaving pashmina, for which the pashm is brought from Ladék. 

To the right and left of the rocky hill, on which Skardé stands, 
two emall streams have excavated for themselves out of the soft clay, 
deep and wide ravines, which are covered with coarse gravel, and are 
faced by more or less steep banks of clay or sand, The surface of the 
platform on which all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly 2 miles, from the 
point where the streams issue from the hills. An aqueduct or canal extends 
in a direct line from the palace towards the mountains, a distance of 
at least a mile. Jt is a massive work, consisting of two walls, raised 
perhaps 15 feet above the level of the plain, and built of very large blocks of 
hewn stone. The intervening space is filled with earth. At present a small 
conduit, a foot or so wide, brings all the water that is required for the use 
of the inbabitants of Skardd, buts very large quantity might be conveyed 
along the aqueduct, and the work is so strong and substantial that very 
little repair would be required to restore it to its original condition, The 
lacustrine clay formation occurs in’ great quantity throughout the valley 
of Skardd, and is nowhere seen in greater perfection than in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams whieli descend from the south, exhibit 
an abundance of the sections of these beds, The height of the cliffs is very 
variable: but it is seldom less than 30 feet, and to the east of tha town is 
as much as 100 feet. In many places, near the rock of Skardd, the beds 
are very irregular, undulating a good deal, and at times exhibiting very 
remarkable flexures, 

“ Telegraph.”’—The telegraph is now opened to Drés, whence messages 
for Srinagar have to be sent over the Zogi La as far as Sonamarg by coolies. 
It is said to work well. 

There is a line much out of repair as far as Tak, and between Tak and 
Bunji. the old posts of the disused line only remain. 

Postal arrangements.” —The dak comes from Srinagar vid Zogi La and 
Drés. In summer it is very regular, but in winter, for three months, it is 
very uncertain, sometimes taking nearly a month. The Civil and Military 
Gazette of the 14th June reached me on the 25th June 1888. There is no 
regular post to Astor and Ronda. 

Fortifications, &¢.”—The forts are three in number— 

I.—The new fortis situated about half-way up the south-east spur of 
the detached hill ‘‘ Nausho,” which is inaccessible except in a few places, 
It is approached by a zig-zag path fromthe south. The main body of the 
fort ia at one level, but the keep is 30 or 40 feat higher. It was begun a 
few years ago, and is not yet (1888) finished. The main walls are 4 feet 
thick, and vary in height from 15 to 25 feet. They consist of stone rubble 
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in bad mortar, strengthened by layers of squared timbers. The trace is aa 
shown in Fig. I. There are covered casemates behind the walls with a 
parapet on top (Figs. 2 and 8). These casemates have loopholes through 
the front walls. The loopholes are high vertical slits, lurge inside and 
narrow outside, The flanks at the west end consist of separate loopholed 
rooms, rising one above the other and provided with doors. 

There is an exit door from the keep. The main entrance is to the south, 
and consiets of a strong pair of wooden doors. A tank is being excavated 
to contain water. 

There is no doubt that ‘ Nausho” is accessible, especially from the 
north-east. The “accessible” nullah (Fig. 1) is well commanded. The 
fort is commanded from the point marked * (Fig. 5), and from the 
detached hill of Broksho, which could be made accessible. Broksho is 
under 2 miles away, while point * is only 4 mile. Kiflemen could also 
climb the crags directly above the fort. A couple of small works well 
placed would render Nausho inaccessible. 

The wall of the fort would not stand-long against mountain guns; but 
if properly provisioned, the fort could hold out a long time against infantry 
only. 

At present (1888), there are no guna or garrison, and work has been 
stopped. The retention of the old wooden building inside is decidedly 
foolish. 

I},—There are two other forts (Fig. 5) ~— 

The square one is comparatively new, 80 by 60, with bastions at the 
corners, along the inside of the walls are sheds for the troops and govern- 
ment stores, while there is a low square building in the centre. ‘The 
armament consists of three small field pieces, about 2-inch bore, and a few 
sher-bachas. 

The other fort-ia very ancient and is situated on a mound about 40 
feet high. It is fallmg into ruins. The neighbouring mound is some- 
what higher than the mound on which it stands. Neither of these forte 
could show any resistance if attacked. 

The usual garrison of Skardd is said to consist of two regiments and 
20 or 80 artillery men. Probably 1,000 men all told. There is said to be 
a lot of gram always stored in Skardi. Probable amount is under 10,000 
maunds (katcba), 

There are a good many places round where a force might be encamped. 
Water and supplies are plentiful. Fuel is rather scarce. 

Strategicad importance.—Skardi should form the “reserve” point for 
the whole Gilgit frontier for thé following reasons: = 

(2) If properly fortified it could be rendered impregnable. 

(4) The approaches are such that an advancing force could easily be 

resisted, while its commanding position on the flank of any force 
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advancing ov Srinagar from the Léh or Gilgit side, render it a 
source of great danger to the enemy. 

(c) It is situated in the most fertile portion of Baltistén, the only 
locality north of the great Himalayan range which can produce 
a crop in excess of the requirements of the civil population. 

(2) Communications with Gilgit and Léh are always open, and the 
Zogi La which connects it with Srivagar is easier in winter than 
any of the other maiu Himalayan passes. 

(e) The climate is good, neither heat nor cold being excessive. 

(7) It commands the group of difBcult passes leading from the north 
into the Shigar valley, which, although of little importance now 
may at any time become easier. 


It may be urged aguinst reason (6) that the road down the Indus is 
supremely bad. This is true, but I think the difficulties of making a new 
road passable for baggage animals are not great, and would mainly con- 
sist in blusting at some 25 rockyyprojeoting capes. The road would fol- 
low the right bank all the way. An-efficient ferry service or a flying 
bridge would have to be provided at Skard& The same remarke apply 
generally to the road towards Léh. (Vigne—Drew—Thomson—Aylmer.) 


SKARDU PLAIN— 

A plain formed at the meeting of the rivere Shigar and Indus. At this 
meeting of the waters, the valley (which in the course of the Indus both 
above and below is extremely narrow), is widened. There is left between 
the mountains a curving, crescent-shaped plain, in length 20 miles, in width 
varying from 1 mile to 5. In the widest part are two isolated hills 
about 1,000 feet in height ; between these flow the Indus. By far the most 
part of the Skardu plain is uncultivated ; it is a waste of sand and stones ; 
there is a space in flood-time covered by the waters; then over some equare 
miles sund ie blown, making it hopeless for cultivation; last are the stony 
tracts belonging to the alluvial fane of streams that flow down from the 
southern range of mountains. Cultivation, however, is limited more by 
the supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil, for where irri- 
gation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield crops. The 
water of the large rivers ie seldom available, but the side streams, coming 
from a high level, can be led over the alluvial plateaus ; these, then, make 
real oases, though of staall area, surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful 
crops come up, and innumerable fruit trees fourish in them. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure for the scarceness 
of the pasture, and the conseyuent small amount of live-stock that can 
be reared. One here seldom sees large flock of goats and sheep, By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocke and herds, the 
luxuries from outside are purchased, or the cash necessary for taxes 
acquired, 
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Bounding the valley on the south and south-west, is a grand line, 
or broken wall of mountains, rising into high-peaked rock masses. 
This crescent of hills extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues 
the river into the plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley 
is again closed to view. On the north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great rocky 
masa just opposite Skardj. Then comes the valley of the Shigar river, 
and, at its further side, some low, broken hills, backed by spurs from very 
lofty mountains. The mountains are of bare rock; here and there only, 
on the upper slopes, is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts 
they are steep ; in great part they are precipitous. These mountains rise to 
a height of 10,000 feet above the plain. Skardi itself is out on the plain. 
Ever subject to the great cataclysms of the Indus and ita tributaries, 
more especially from the side of Nubré and Shigar, with their glacial 
sources, the plain of Skardd has undergone great changes even within the 
memory of man. The waters from many sources wash in here, and spread 
themselves over the plain, and any obstruction in the narrow gorge towards 
Rondd retains them. This happened in 1841, when a great; flood from the 
Nubra river did irreparable damage, | (Drew.) 


SKHW or SKIN —Lat. 34°, Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 11,180’, 
A village on the right bank of the Zanskér river, at the junction of the 
Markha stream and at the south-west base of the Kanda La. It is passed 
ou one of the routes from Padam to Léh, between Markha and Rambak. 
It belongs to the kardari of Hemis (Ladék). (Moorcroft--Aylmer.) 


SKIRBUCHAN— 


A kardari or collectorate of the-province of Ladé&k. It contains the fol- 
lowing villages :— 

Khalsi, Skinding, Damkhar, Skirbuchan, Takmachik, Hanngoma, Hanu 
Yogma, and Dah. 

The cash revenue is about 23,000, besides taxes in kind. This is the 
warmest part of Ladék; fruit trees abound, especially walnuts, apricots, 
and some mulberry trees. (Aylmer.) 


SKIRBUCHAN—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 76° 48’. Elev, 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 16 miles below Khalsi. It is a 
halting-place on the route from Léh to Skardd vid Chorbat. A wide 
expanse of cultivation here on the river banks. It is said to contain 100 
houses, (Drew—Aylmer.) 


SKOROLA—Lat. 35° 34’, Long, 75° 53’. Elev. 
A pase connecting the Shigar valley with Askorlé in the Bralda valley. 
The ascent from the Shigar side is said to be very stiff. This pass opens 
in the beginning of July for foot passengers, (4y/mer.) 
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SNIMO ok NIMO— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. It contains three 
villages, namely, Snimo or Nimo (120 houses), Basgo (150 houses), and 
Nay (80 houses). The cash revenue is about R2,000 a year, besides taxes 
in kind. Average height about 10,000 feet. Crops, fruit trees, and vege- 
tables are better than near Léb. (dylmer—Rodha Kishen.) 


SNIMO on NIMO—Lat. 34°12’. Long. 77° 20’, Elev, 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 18 miles below Léh, and opposite 
the junction of the Zanskér river. It is passed on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh, 14 miles above Saspul. There isan open cultivated plain here, 
several hundred feet above the level of the river. Snimo is very hot in 
summer, whilst in winter the cold is so severe that the river may be crossed 
on the ice. There ia a rest-house. (Bellew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 


SNURLA on NURLA—Lat. 84° 16’, Long. 77° Y, Elev, 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, about 45 miles below Léh, and 
5 above the bridge at Khalsi.~It’is a halting-place on the route from 
Srinagar to Léh. There are two roads to the latter— 
(1) The upper road vid Hemis Shukpa. (The route is never used 
and the road is not kept in repair.) 
(2) The lower road up right bank’ of the Indus and past Saspul. 
They unite at Saspul. 

The cultivation here is extensive on a gravelly soil, and owing to its 
sheltered position, fruit trees grow well; also poplars, willows, and the 
sersing or elaagnus, The Indus here flows through a nurrow rocky chan. 
nel, but the road along its right bank is good. In January it was 
frozen over, aud Mr. Drew was-able to ride up for a mile or two towards 
Léh on the ice. There is a rest-house; the village consists of 20 houses. 
(Drew— Bellew—.dylmer.) 

SOD or SOTH—Vide “ Pasuxyum.” 

SOF—Lat. 83° 37’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village situated on the north side of the Bring pargana, at the mouth of 
a little valley, which is traversed by paths leading into the Nowbig Nai 
and to the Kuthér pargana, It contains some shady trees; among them 
a very fine chundr, measuring more than 26 feet in girth at 6 feet above 
the ground. 

The village of Sof is famous for its iron-works. Vigne was informed 
that veins of lead, copper, silver, and even gold were known to exist in the 
long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood; but the iron alone is 
worked, : 

The lead is found in very small quantities in an oxide. Copper, he 
was told, was found in five or six places, and silver with it, but the veins 
have not been worked since the time of Abdulla Khan, governor of Kash- 
mir, who made himself independent of his master, Timur Shéh, of Kabul, 
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The Emperor Jahdngir granted these mines to a private individual, 
but in the time of the Pathéns they had devolved upon the Amir. 

The rock in which the ore is found appears to be of limestone. The 
mines, which are not sunk vertically, but run horizontally into the side of 
the hill, are situated on the bare slope of a grassy mountain, from which 
the rock crops up in places. They lie to the west of the village, the neareat 
at a distance of about a mile and a half, and extend in a line up the hill- 
side at intervals of not more than three or four yards apart; there is 
nothing to mark their position but a small heap of rubbish at the mouth, 

To enter the mine first reached, it was necessary to let oneself down 
perpendicularly about 8 feet, and bending under a rock, a further descent 
of 10 or 15 feet was made by muddy steps beneath a ceiling of smooth 
rock ; the mine then shelved down gradually into the hill side; here and 
there were perpendicular drops of a few feet, where steps were made with 
branches of trees. The total length of the gallery may be eupposed to 
have been about 50 yards; the width of the passage was never more than 
8 feet, the height being sbout.as much, but in places the roof was so low 
ag to necessitate dragging oneself along on hands and knees; at the ex- 
treme end the movements of the miner were facilitated by a hole dug for 
his legs. Gallery frames are not used, but at intervals the sides of the 
roof were supported by rough branches of trees. 

Accidents in the mines are exceedingly rare, but now and then occur, 
either from the roofs falling in or from asphyxia. Explosions from fire- 
damp are unknown, which is probably owing to the very limited extent of 
the mines, which are never carried far from the surface, but radiate in 
several directions from one entrance. 

The miners use an ordinary diwa, that is, a wick placed in a saucer of 
oil to light them at their work... The tools employed are few and simple, 
consisting of two hammers, one with a blunt and heavy head, the other 
pointed and lighter; there is also an axe required for clearing away the 
surface jungle and cutting wood for charcoal, and a small double-headed 
flat hammer, which is used for pounding the ore. 

Three men are employed in each mine or gallery ; the first mines, the 
second collects the ore in baskets, which the third conveys to the mouth 
of the pit. An old man, called the ustéd or master, selects the spot 
where new mines are to be commenced on the old ones becoming exhausted. 
The present holder of the office is said to be nearly 100 years old. 

The mokuddum distributes to each man his claim or allotment; some 
claims have been worked 30 years by the same family. 

The day’s yield is carried home by the miners on their backs in stout. 
wicker baskets, and is stored in a shed attached to the house. 

The charcoal used in the furnace is cither prepared and carried by the 
miners themselves, or they employ coolies to bring it from the forest, The 
mining season commences in June, and continues until the falle of snow in 
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November put a stop to the operations. The four winter months are 
devoted to smelting the ore which has been collected during the summer 
and autumn; in the spring, mining pursuits are suspended, and the in- 
habitante of the village devote themselves to agriculture, preparing for the 
rice crop, upon which equally with their other gains, their subsistence 
depends. . 

The operation of smelting the ore is thus performed. In the rough 
timber shed in which the iron has been stored, together with supplies of 
charcoal, is a furnace in the shape of a small chimney, about 3 feet high 
and 18 inches in diameter at the top, widening towards the base; in addi- 
tion to the opening in front of the bottom of the furnace to permit of the 
escape of the fused metal, there is an air-passage at each side, in which a 
pair of bellows is worked. 

The ore having been reduced to the consistency of fine gravel, is mixed 
with a flux formed of an equal part of a gamboge-coloured ochre, which 
is found in profusion in the surrounding hills at no great distance from 
Sof. Should iron of superior quality be reqnired, the proportion of the 
flux mixed with the ore is increased from equal parts to one and a half to 
one. The ore and furnace being prepared, the process is continued as fol- 
lows: three baskets full of charcoal are first emptied into the furnace, and 
then two seers of the ore and flux; over this again are placed charcoal and 
ore in alternate layers of 6 seers each, until the furnace is full. The fire 
is then lighted and maintained for 24 hours, the furnace being replenished 
with a traék (6 seers) of charcoal and of the prepared ore alternately. 
When fused, the clean iron, on escaping from the furnace, sinks to the 
bottom, and the refuse remaining on the top is raked off. The outturn 
is about 12 tréks or 72 seers of clean iron, 

The mokuddum has a contract with the government, whereby he en- 
gages to supply 800 kharwars of iron (11,520 16) annually ; three-quarters 
of this amount he caleulates on obtaining from the Sof mines, and the 
remainder from Kothair and Pushra, in the Kuthdr pargana. Should there 
be any surplus, the amount, if considerable, is put by to meet next year’s 
engagment ; if otherwise, he tries to dispose of it on the spot, 

The nominal price paid by the government is R25 (chilki) per 
kharw4r ; but the contractor states that out of this sum only #14 reach hia 
hands, the rest being swallowed up in fees and dues. From the balance 
which remains to him, the miners are paid by two annual disbursements, 
In the beginning of spring, ponies are sent to. transport the iron which 
has been prepared during the winter, to the boats which convey it to 
Srinagar, where it is either used for State purposes, or sold at the rate of 
4 seers for a chilki rupee, 

The ivon-works at Sof are the most extensive in Kashmir, and the 
quality of the ore raised at this place and in the neighbouring mines in the 
Kuthér pargana is said to be superior to that found in any other part of 
the valley. 
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SOGAM-—-Lat, 34° 30’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A considerable village beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Lolab valley, about 8 miles west of Lalpir. 

Moorcroft states that the houses are mostly constructed of small trees, 
coarsely dove-tailed together, and coated with rough plaster inside. A flat 
planking is laid over the top, resting on the walls, and above that a sloping 
roof, open at the ends, the space being either filled with dry grass or 
serving to give shelter to the poultry. The interior is divided by partitions 
of plastered wicker-work into three or four small, dark, and dirty apart- 
ments ; he further adds that the inhabitants were almost in a savage state ; 
the men were in general tall and robust, the women haggard and_ill-look- 
ing. 

This village was at one time the capital of the pargana; even now the 
houses are very far apart, covering more ground than Lalpar. (Moor- 
croft—Montgomerie.) 


SOL—Lat. 33° 13’, Long 76% 16’, Elev. 
A village of some size, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga river, between Goldbgath and Ashdari, on the road from Kishtwér 
to Lahoul, Beneath the village there is some cultivation. 
Supplies and coolies are procurable. (4//go0od— Mackay.) 


SOMBAL—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A small dirty village in the Sind valley, containing a masjid and five 
houses, surrounded with rice fields; it is situated on the left bank of the 


river, 


SOMBRUN—Lat, 38° 42’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A swall village in the Kuthér.pargana, situated about 2 miles east of 
Achibé! ; it contains a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by zamindars. 

There is a spring which rises near the shrine of Saiad Nizém-i-din 
Baghdédi, a saint who is supposed to have died here more than 400 years 
ago. 
: The village is shaded by some fine poplar trees, 

SONA GALI—Lat, 38° 42’, Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 
The name of a pass in the range of hills lying to the south of Pinch, 
which is crossed by the direct path between Pinch and Kotli. This road 
is deseribed as being rough and stecp, and very little used. 


SONAMARG— Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 8,600’. 
A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, at a distance of 58 miles north-east of Srinagar. There are thirteen 
houses in the village, and seven at Shitghar. A small church was erected 
here, but it was burnt down in 1880. In winter thie region is deeply 
covered with snow, and then the few houses are deserted by their tenants 
excepting such as ure retained here by the governor for the purpose of 
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keeping open communication with the country beyond, as this is the last 
inhabited spot in the Sind valley. It is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the cloudiness and showery character of the climate, combined with the 
altitude, make the growth of all crops precarious; nothing but buck- 
wheat (tromla) and barley (krim) will grow. In consideration of the 
difficulty of deriving a livelihood from the soil, the mahardja has released 
the inhabitants from the payment of ordivary taxes and dues, merely 
continuing the obligation to carry the post to the first village on the Drés 
side, for which service the villagers get n money payment. Indeed, the 
village has only been occupied the last 15 years, after a period of desertion 
extending over half a century, From all forced Jabor, and from the 
necessity of providing supplies, which would mean starvation for them- 
selves, they are free, though they are ready to sell for good prices, 

The Sonamarg, a beautiful undulating grassy plain, lies to the west, 
stretching for about 3 miles along the left bank of the river. The marg, 
which is triangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, is carpeted with 
a great variety of wild flowers and encompassed by lofty mountains, which 
are usually robed in snow, a magnificent. grey peak of limestone at the 
uorth-east end rising far above (he other mountains in its vicinity, 

With a good road Sonamarg | weuld become a popular resort. The 
scenery is magnificent, and it is one of the healthiest spots in Kashmfe, 
enjoying a pure, bracing mountain air. There is a post office, and usually 
a telegraph clerk. 

The wooded spur of the Dourn Nég separates the marg on the south 
side from the pretty little valley of Tajwas, which is drained by an icy 
torrent, and hae some fine glaciers-above ite eouthern side. 

Several small springs bubble up in different places in the meadow. 

The pleasantest spots for encamping are at the foot of the spur on the 
south side, or in the fringe of forest which bounds its western extremity. 
Supplies and coolies are obtained with very great difficulty, owing to the 
sparseness of the population. Coolies and ponies can be obtained from 
Gund or Gagangir. 


The air is always fresb aud cool, 


18th July =. Ther. 6 O a.m. 555 6 0 p.m. 65°. 
14th ,, . 9g ~~ B80 Ava. 56°; 7-80 Pat. 65°. 


The Drés road traverses the plain crossing to the right bank of the river 
by a bridge ot its eastern extremity, above the village of Sonamarg. 

The Tilail valley may be reached by a footpath from the west end of 
the marg; the distance is five marches: there is also said to be a path from 
the Ibréhim Khén Ghari, near the village of Sonamarg, which crosses the 
range by the Niligrar and Nilioai valleys, joining the road between Tilail 
aud Drdés, The Zojila (11,300) can easily be visited in one day from 
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Sonamarg. (Bates—Drew— Girdlestone—Bellew—Cowley-——Lambert— 
Wingate.) 


SONAMULA—Lat, 84° 28’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 
A small village containing four houses inhabited by zamindars, situated 
at the edge of the foreet, about 3 miles south-east of Shalirah to tlhe weat of 
the road leading towards Sopiir. 


SONASAR NAG—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev, 
A small Jake situated amid the mountains at the north-eastern extremity of 
Dachinpara, about 2 miles south-west of the Shisha Nég. It lica midway 
between Palgém and the village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwan valley, 
the path traversing its western bank. (A/ontgomerie.) 


SONBAI— Lat. 32° 53’, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 12,418’. 
The name of a lofty mountain in the range forming the boundary 
between the province of Badrawér and the hill state of Chamba; it lies 
between the Chatardhar and Pédri.passes, and its summit is usually covered 
with snow. 

The natives have a legend that in bygone ages a stream flowed from 
this mountain, in which gold was found, but that another mountain fell on 
the top of it, and though the source may still be traced, it yields no gold. 


SONGU—Lat 388° 31’. . Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A emall village in the Shahabéd valley, situated on the stream which 
flowa from the Vetaritlar springs, abuut 8 miles north-west of Verndg. 


SOPUR—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 74° 31. Elev. 
A large town built upon both banks of the Jhelam, a few miles below 
the spot where it leaves the Wular lake: 

It is the ancient Surptira founded in the reign of Avanti Varmma by 
his minister Sura, on the site of the still more ancient Kémbuva, 

It is connected with Srinagar by the Nard canal, which was constructed 
in very early times to avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake through which the main stream of the Jhelam flows, and when the 
river is high enongh, boats go to Shddipur by this canal. 

The journey by boat from Sopdr to Srinagar occupies about 14 hours, 
and to Baramila about 34 hours, the return passage taking nearly twice as 
long. 

The Karnao valley may be reached from Soptir by a path through the 
T&tmari Gali, or by way of Shalirah and the Nattishannar Gali, which ie 
the route usually adopted. The distance by land from Sopirc to Bandipiira 
is about 16 miles, and the road is mostly smooth and level, following the 
northern shores of the Wular lake. 

There is likewise an excellent road to the Gulmarg, which lies on the 
slopes of the mountains about 17 miles to the south-west ; it is considered 
two stages. 
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Sopiir contains about 1,500 houses in all, and a large bazér; among the 
population are a few shél-béfs and numerous artizans and traders, With 
the exception of 80 families of pandits and other government servants, 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans, The houses are much dilapidated, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. 

Sopir is the head-quarters of the Kamraj or Wular lake zillah, and 
likewise contains a théna; the residence of the thdnadar is in the fort. 
That portion of the town lying on the left bank of the river is built on the 
narrow strip of high ground by the water’s edge, and is surrounded by a 
morass. There is a telegravh office. 

The two portions of the town are united by a bridge, 108 yarde long, with 
three intermediate piers and 17 feet wide. Dr. Ince states that the average 
depth of water beneath is 28 feet.. The entrance of the bridge on the south 
side is through a large brick building, the upper atories of which are occupied 
as government offices; the remains of the fort is at the other end. 

Below the bridge, on the right bank, there is a Hindd temple, with a» 
large /ingam outside it, and nearly’ opposite on the other side of the river 
there is a pretty mosque with gilded spires. 

Sopdr contains a custom-house ; and there are numerous and extensive 
government granaries, especially on-the right bank of the river. 

The daradért ie situated about half a mile north-east of the town, in the 
suburb of Chinkipdr, on the right bank of the river; and to the south-west 
of the same side of the town, there ia a government garden called Hari Singh 
Bagh, which contains a well ; but the water is said to be bad. 

In 1885 the fort was destebeal by an earthquake, Sopur is a famons 
fishing place. (Bates—Joncs— Wingate.) 


SORA—Lat. 86° 1 9”. Long. Elev. 14,000’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, in the broad 
valley at the foot of the eastern Kuenlun range, and below the great bend 
the Karakash makes to the north-west, It is a halting-place on the eastern 
Changchenmo route. Camping ground good. Fuel and grass abundant, 
Ground covered with natural salt pans. 

A road leads from here north-east crossing the Kuenlun by the Yangi 
or Elchi Diwan pasa to Khotaén, distant 160 miles, or eleven marches. 
(Trotter.) 

SORTUNG—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev, 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-cast 
of Srinagar. There are some fine cbunér trees by the edge of the stream, 
shading the shrine of Zair M4j-i-Hund. 


SOWAND—Lat. 38° 8'. Long. 75° 87'. Elev. 
A small village in Badrawér, containing about six houses, situated on 
the right bank of the Chandra ‘Bhéga, just above the junction of the Nera ; 
it lies near the foot of the spur in the angle formed between the two 
streams. The Nerd is bridged below the village. 
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SOWAR or CHIRI—Lat. 34°, Long. 78° 35’. Elev. 
A camping Tground on the Changchenmo route, 18 miles from Tanks 
and 15 from Chagra, and about 5 miles west of the Pangong lake. Road 
from Tankse good. Slight ascent upa ravine the whole way. Muglib 
passed at 7 miles. Camp on banks of a small fresh-water lake, Grass and 
fuel plentiful. No houses here. The mountains on either side abound with 
wild goats (snapo). (JuAngon.) 


SOWLEH—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A small village 173 miles from Léh, Supplies procurable in the neigh. 
bourhood, Fuel rather scarce. 


SPANMIK—Lat. 33° 55', Long. 78° 32’. Elev. about 14,000. 
A small village of one or two houses, on the western shore of the Pangong 
lake. It lies half way between Lukung and Mang. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. (Drew—Reynolds.) 


SPANPUK—lIat 34°87’. Long:77° 30’. Elev. 


A village of 15 houses on the left bank of the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladak). 
It is passed on the Léh-SkurdG (vid the Shyok) route. It is said to possess 
a couple of houses, a dozen horned cattle, and a hundred sheep and goats 
(Aylmer.) 


SPITI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Formerly a district of Ladak, but now attached to Britis: India; lies 
south of Rupshu, and the Tsomorari Jake. A route leads from it. into 
Ladék rid the Parang-La, striking Ladak territory at Narbu Sumdo 
camp. 


SRINAGAR—Lat. 84° 5, Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 5,250, 
The capital of Kashmir, is situated on the river Jhelam, about midway 
from either end of the valley, to the west of a spur which juts down from 
the chain of mountains forming its northern boundary. 

Srinagar is the ancient and present name of the city. On account of 
being a Hindt name, it was disused during the time the Mubammadang 
were rulers, and for some hundreds of years the city was called by the same 
name as the country, that is,“ Kashmir.” Accordingly, we find that Bernier 
in Aurangzeb’s time, and Forster, who travelled in this country ia 17838, use 
the name of Kashmfr, and not Srinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Hind& name, and Srinagar, the town has 
since been generally called, though in the mouths of some Muhammadans 
it is still Kashmir; its present appellation is generally supposed to signify 
* the town of Surya, or the sun,” or it may be derived from Sri, or Shri, a 
title of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishau, and goddess of prosperity, and 
means the ‘ fortunate city.’ 
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The town is built on a strip of dry ground, which stretches north and 
south, and is intersected by the Jhelum; on the other sides it is environed 
by shallow lakes and swamps. 

The banks of the river are low, and the ground on which the city 
stands is levei, The Jhelum makes a long bend through the town, and it is 
likewise intersected by numerous canals and water-courses. 

The Hari Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city 
from its north-east corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south. 
east ata distance of about 2 miles by a rocky eminence culled the Takht-i- 
Sulfmén. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, 
being little more than a mile across at its broadest point; the greater 
portion is situated on the right bank of the river, 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated dis- 


tance in miles from Srinagar to some of the principal places :— 

















Number | Estimated 
To distance RemaRxs, 
marches, | in miles. 
1. Baraméla.. : ’ 2 31.) By road ; journey by boat occupies about 
14 hours, 
2, Bhimbar : . 13 150 | By the Pir Panjd! pass. 
3. Islamabid . a A 2 35 | By road ; journey by boat occupies about 
28 hours. 
4. Jami . . . il 163 | By the Banihal pass. 
5. Jhelam . 7 “ 15 192. | By Punch. 
6. Kishtwdr . . 7 109 | By the Marbal pass. 
7. Léh. F . ’ 19 254 By the Dras road, 
8. Mozafarabdd . 8 114 | By the right bank of the Jhelum. 
9. Mari . : 12 135 | By old road; by now road, 18 marches. 
10. Shupion . . : 2 29. ; 
11. Siaikat : ’ 2 18 196 | By the Pir Panjd) pass. 
12. Simla . ‘ 39 471 | By Kulu, Chamba, and Badrawdr. 
13. Simla . Bi 362 | By Kangra and Chamba. 
14, Skardd ‘ lk 150 | By Deosai. 
15. Skardi . 19 240 | By the Drds road. 
16. Sopér . 2 80 | By road; journey by boat occupies about 
10 hours. 











The town of Srinagar has been likened to an eastern Venice, the 
place being intersected with canals in every direction, and tho houses 
built out of the water, 

They are chiefly constructed of unburnt brick-work, built up in frames 
of wood ; the walls seldom exceed a single brick in thickness, so that, but 
for the wooden frame-work, these habitations would not be very safe ; they 
are generally two or three stories high, and are mostly in a neglected and 
ruinous condition with broken doors or no doors at all, with shattered 
lattices, windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls out of the 
perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening to fall. 
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The roofs are formed of layers of birch-bark covered with a coating of 
earth, in which seeds dropped by birds, wafted by the wind, have vegeta- 
ted, and they are constantly overrun with grass and flowers. 

The houses of the better class are commonly detached and surrounded 
by a wall and gardens, which latter often communicate with a canal. 

‘The condition of the gardens ia no better than that of the buildings, 
and the whole presents a striking picture of wretchedness and decay . 

The general character of the city of Srinagar is that of a confused mass 
of ill-favored buildings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and 
dirty lanes badly paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 

There are several market places and bazdre in the city : that called the 
Maharéj Gunj has lately been constructed ; it isa large quadrangle situated 
near the right bank of the river, above the Haili Kadal, or fifth bridge, 
and contains the shops of the jewellers, silversmiths, and other tradesmen 
with whom European visitors usually deal. 

The poplar avenues form.s.remarkable-feature in the environs of Sri- 
nagar; that known par ezcellence as the poplar avenue is op the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between the south-east corner of the city near the 
Amiri Kadal ond the canal at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulim4n hill. It waa 
planted by the Sikhs, and is rather more than a mile long, Dr. Ince gives 
its average width as 66 feet, and states that it contains in all 1,714 trees, 
of which 1,699 are poplars and 15 chunérs. 

There is another celebrated avenue on the left bank of the Jhelam, from 
near the west-end of the Amfri Kadal tothe village of Wahtor on the road 
to Shupion ; itis about 7 miles long and 12 yards wide, lined with trees on 
both sides all the way ; these are chiefly poplars, and most of them were 
planted by the Wazir Pand in the year 1564, 

Anavenue of poplar trees likewise connects the open space to the 
south of the Sher Garhi with the bridge which crosses the Didh Ganga 
below the suburb of Batmdlu, There are numerous gardens on the out- 
skirts of the city, more especially on the banks of the Jhelum. Diléwar 
Khén Bagh, which was laid out originally by a Pathan of that name, is on 
the Mar canal, near the Brarinambal, in the northern portion of the 
town ; it contains two smal] summer houses, which used to be appropriated 
to European visitors ; here Baron Hiigel, Dr, Henderson, and Mr, Vigne 
lived during their stay in Srinagar in the winter of 1835, 

Opposite the Sher Garhi, on the right bank of the river, is a small 
square enclosure, containing three or four fine chunér trees, called the Ba- 
sant Bagh ; it is approached from the river by a broad flight of limestone 
steps, the materials of which are said to have been brought from Hasan- 
abdd, one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were 

‘erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. An inscription on the 
takhtposh at the top of the flight of the steps records that the ghat 
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and garden were made by order of Colonel Mian Singh, the humane Gov- 
ernor of Kashmfr, A. D, 1835. 

In the time of the Pathéns, the city of Srinagar was divided into 
sixteen zillas or parishes, each being under the cara and management of 
a kotwdl and other officials; these have now been reduced to twelve, 
each zilla-being again sub-divided into a number of mahallas or districts. 

To each zilla there is a eil/adar and s kotw4l or police officer, and in 
like manner the affairs of each mahalla are administered through a mahalla- 
dar. 

The zilladar has but little real authority, his chief duty being to keep 
a strict watch over all bad characters, and to report any unusual occur- 
rence to the kotwél and the city judge. 

The following is a list of the zillas :— 

1. Drogson includes 23 mahallas, and comprises that part of the city 
west of the Takht-i-Sulfm&n and south of the Tsont.i-Kol canal. 

2, AHLEHMUR includes 8 mahallas, on the right bank of the Jhelum 
north of the Tsont-i-Kol canal. 

3. Konyan includes 15 mahallas, north-east of Brarinambal, and the 
Mar canal, 

4. Rarwawar includes 15 mahallas, west of the Dal and south-east of 
the Hari Parbat. 

5. Nawetter includes 2! maballas between the Mar canal and the Hari 
Parbat. 

6. Sangin DarwAza includes 18 mahallas north and north-west of Hari 
Parbat, 

7. Zaina Kapay ineludes fourteen mahalius in the middle of the town, 
on both sides of the Jhelum. 

8. Butpiuur includes 27 mahallas-on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
at the north-west end of the town. 

9, CuursazoL includes 10 mahailas on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south-west end of the town. 

10. Tasawon includes 9 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

11. Nursineup includes 5 mahallag by the Kut-i-Kol canal, north 
of the Sher Garhi. 

12, Saee Gup includes four mahallas in the vicinity of the palace. 

Moorcroft, who visited Srinagar in 1823, estimated the population 
at 240,000; the judicious and cautious Elphinstone, in the early part 
of the present century, at “from 150,000 to 200,000.” By Baron 
Hiigel the population of Srinagar was subsequently computed not to 
exceed 40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, estimated it at 80,000— 
a diminution which the former attributed to the oppressive character of 
the Sikh rule, to which the valley had then been subject for sixteen years, 
aggravated by the successive calamities of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

According to the Administration Report for 1873, compiled by order of 
the maharaja, the population is 132,681, of whom 89,787 are Hindés, 
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92,766 are Muhammadans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other 
castes. 

This gives evidence of an increasing population, when compared with 
the results of the previous census taken in 1866, which wero as follows :— 





Number of zillas or divisions of the city . j Z 12 
Ditto maballas or sub-divisions a . F 277 
Ditto houses : a i F . - 20,304 
Ditto shops . ’ , A F ‘ ‘ 1,087 
Population. 
Mubammadans { Wet " . * : ropes 
: Men : . 7 . ’ - 132 
Hindés{ Women , % - # ‘ a » 11,565 
24,867 
112,627 


The population now (1889) does not probably exceed 100,000. (Wingate,) 

Srinagar is the rendezvous/of travelling merchants from all sides, 
who are attracted thither by the shawls and other articles made from 
“pashm.” Besides these, Kabulis take away rosaries, tooth-sticks (miswak), 
and snuff boxes, and pen trays of the so-called papier-maché ware, which is 
more commonly painted wood, If their purchases are large, they pay by 
drafts, if not, in tomdns, which they carry with them. The Turkistanis bring 
tea, Chinese earthenware, musk, shawl-wool, felt, silver, ingots, horses, and 
the produce of trans-Himalayan looms; the Hinddstéuis, piece-goods, 
chintzes, brocades; the inhabitants of. Baltistdn, dried fruits, woollen 
mantles, and gold, in exchange for which their chief demand is rice, 
iron, and cotton stuffs. A few articles of Russian manufacture, such as 
guns, cooking vessels, and tea-urns, aré imported through Badakhshan. 

(Girdlestone.) 


The people are ingenious, industrious, and persevering, and display 
much taste as silversmiths, and in the production of papier-macdé articles ; 
but the more important manufactures of paper, leather, fire-arms, and otto 
of roses, for which the place was formerly much celebrated, have in great 
measure died out. : 

The river Jhelum makes one long. bend through the city, and in its 
paseage has been narrowed to a width of little more than 80 yards; an 
immovable barrier is thereby opposed to expansion, and its stream is conse- 

_ quently more rapid and deeper than in any other part of the valley ; its 
depth is ever varying, but the average during the season of floods is about 
18 feet, and it rushes under the bridges with considerable force. The 
embankment formerly extended from the first to the last bridge, and some 
portions of it are still perfect, but in places it has been entirely washed 
away or otherwise removed ; it was chiefly composed of long regular blocka 
of limestone, many of which were of very large dimensions, and among 
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them may be seen many blocks of carved stone, evidently portions of 
ancient Hindd temples, ruins of which are scattered all over the valley. 
Along the banks of the river there are also numerous remains of stone 
ghats or landing-stairs, After continued heavy rains, aided by the melting 
of the snows on the surrounding mountains~floods are not uncommon— 
the waters rise very rapidly, and occasionally cause much damage. 

The river is not fordable, but boats of all sizes, up to 800 and 1,000 
maunds burthen, ply up and down it; the smaller description are pro- 
pelled with paddles and the larger by poles. 

‘The clusters of bathing-boxes moored along the margin of the stream, 
and which are met with in almost all the villages and towns throughout 
the valley, are a noteworthy feature in the scene, 

The bridges which cross the Jhelum in its passage through the city 
of Srinagar are all of the same material and picturesque form of con- 
struction; they are traditionally ascribed to the period of independent 
Muhammadan rule, z.¢., from A. D. 1326 to 1587. 

Their construction may be thus described. Piles are first driven to 
make a foundation, undressed) deodar logs of about 25 feet in length and 
24 or 3 feet in girth are laid about 2 feet apart, in a horizontal position, 
layer on layer, each alternate layer being at right angles with that above 
and beneath it, and this way the piers are raised to the height of 25 or 80 
feet. They are about 90 feet apart, and are spanned by long undressed 
timbers of the same wood, placed side by side; above, a little earth is laid 
on to make a roadway, or a double row of small timbers closely packed ig 
Yaid transversely across the bridge, sloping from the middle towards either 
edge. 

The piers are usually protected on their upper sides from the violence 
of floods by abutments formed of stones and piles, which present sharp 
angles to the current. 

The deodar piles in many of the bridges have remained uninjured by the 
water for several centuries, 

The following list of the bridges at Srinagar, with their dimensions, is 
extracted from Dr. Ince’s Guide Book :—~ 














No, Names. Length. | Breadth. Bi giheg Average depth 

Yards. | Feet. Feet. 

1 | Amfri Kadal . . A ; F 134 20 5 

2 | Hubba Kadal . i . 2 ‘ 97 24 3 

3 | Fateh Kadal . : ’ : . 88 17 3 

4 | Zeina Kadal ‘ : A . , 96 24 38 18 

6 | Haili Kadal i 7 : * ‘ 82 17 3 

6 | Naya Kadal . ‘ ‘ i é 75 18 3 

7 | Suffa Kadal . ‘ 7 i : 110 19 4 
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The Am{frf Kadal was constructed by Amfr Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, in the time of Timdr Shéh, of Kébul, and was rebuilt by Mfén 
Singh, after having been carried away by a flood. 

The Hubba Kadal, as well as the fourth, or Zeina Kadal bridge, until 
very lately supported a line of shops on both sides. 

The Zeina Kadal commemorates the tolerant reign of the good king 
Zein-ul-abdin, in whose lifetime it was first constructed. 

From a stone slab in the 2férat of Shéh Naimutilla, immediately 
below the Suffa Kadal, it would appear that this bridge was built by Saif 
Khén in A. D. 1664, 

There are also numerous small bridges over the canals in varions parts 
of the city ; the positione of many of them will be found recorded in the 
following descriptions of the canals. 

While the Jhelum forms the main artery of communication through 
the city of Srinagar, it is supplemented by a net-work of canals, vez., the 
Kuth-i-kol on the left bank, and©‘the Tsont-i-kol, the Mar, and the 
Rainawari, with their branches, on the right-bank. 

The Kuth-i-kol leaves the left bank of the Jhelum just north of and 
below the walls of the Sher Garhi (where there is a pucka bridge of 
three spans), and flowing beneath the Tainki bridge, a kadal of two spans, 
passes the Goléb Bégh to the west, the bank on this side being retained 
by a wall. 

At the north end of thie garden some masses of masonry in the channel 
indicate the remains of the Ded: Kadal. 

A branch or loop to the west embraces the Diwén Kirp& Rim garden, 
and just above the z{drat of Saiad Mansur the canal bifurcates. The western 
branch, known as the Sonah-kol, is the smaller and shallower; it skirts 
the town in a north-westerly direction, flowing under a bridge close to the 
Saiad Mansir ziérat, and, passing on the left bank the Colonel Beja Singh 
Bagh, at the north end of which a road is carried across the canal by 
a ricketty ddnal bridge, it then passes under the Deresh Kadal, and even- 
tually empties itself into the Didh Ganga river just above the Chutsa 
Kadal bridge, which crosses that stream about 60 yards from ita junction 
with the Jhelum. Returning to the main branch of the Kuthai-kol 
caval, it passes under the Kunyab Kadal in the vicinity of the Diwan Kirp& 
Rém Bagh, and flowing beneath the Haj-rat-rin Sim bridge passes the 
garden-house of Mirza Maihidhin on the right bank, just below which a 
shallow branch makes a loop to the north, passing under the Sali Gulwan, 
av old masonry arch. 

The main branch, which has hitherto taken a northerly direction, now 
turns to the west, passing under the Bozager Kadal; the banke of the 
canal are now high and supported by a stone embankment, which is in a 
dilapidated condition; it then passes the Malik Sahib ziérat on the right 
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bank ; on the left the ground is open and laid out in vegetable gardens ; 
the canal then flows under the Watal Kadal, about 70 yards beyond which 
it empties itself into the Jhelum, just above the Suffa Kadal, the last 
bridge. The Kuth-i-kol canal is only navigable for about four months 
(April to July), when the Jhelum is in flood ; for the rest. of the year it 
cousiste for the most part of a succession of dirty puddles of stagnant 
water. When full, this canal is traversed by boats of the largest’ descrip- 
tion. 

That portion of the town lying on the right bank of the Jhelum is in- 
tersected by a labyrinth of water channels, whose only communications 
with the river is by the way of the Dal lake and the Tsont-i-kol canal, 
apropés to which Baron Hiigel remarks that when living in the Dilawér 
Khén Bfgh on the Mar canal, it took an hour and a half by water to 
reach the Shfh Hamadaén mosque on the bank of the Jhelum, the distance 
by land being only a few hundred yards. 

The 'Tsont-i-kol, or apple-tree canal, leaves the right bank of the Jhe- 
lum opposite the Sher Ghari, just below, the Basant Bagh; at its lower 
end it is about 30 yards wide, and varies in depth from 8 to 15 feet, ac- 
cording to the height of the river. 

At the upper end its waters communicate with the Dal lake through 
flood-gates, which remain open when the current sets from the lake towards 
the river, During inundations of the Jhelum the flood-gates are closed on 
the first rush of water towards the lake, which is thus prevented from over- 
flowing the lower part of the city. The Gao Kadal crosses the canal near 
the Sher Ghari end, and it is embanked on both sides and lined with mag- 
nificent trees ; the water is very clear, and numerous fish play amongat 
the long reeds that wave upon its edges; its surface is often covered with 
numbers of tame ducks and geese, which are the property of the maharéja. 
One of the Pathaén governors had it in contemplation to unite the trees on 
either bank by a kind of suspended trellis-work, and then to have planted 
vines whose fruit and branches would have been thus supported over the 
midst of the stream ; but hia recall prevented him from carrying his inten- 
tions into effect. The length of the canal from the Jhelum to the Drog. 
jun or water-gate at the entrance of the Dal lake is about 14 mile, and the 
time occupied in traversing it in a small boat is a little more than half an 
hour. 

A branch of the Tsont-i-kol canal leads from the water-gate in a south- 
erly direction between the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimén and the end of the 
poplar avenue, and communicates with the Jhelum ; its mouth is closed by 
an embankment, over which, however, the river rises in seasons of high 
flooda; this branch is known as the Sonawar canal; it frequently dries, 
and is crossed by a kadal bridge at the end of the poplar avenue. 

The Rainawar canal, or rather the net-work of water channels which 
fringes the western side of the Dal lake, is sometimes known by other names, 
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such as the Kraliyar, Dal Kotwal, &c., from the localities through which it 
passes. The general direction of the canal from the water-cate at the 
south-west corner of the Dal is due north, passing through the Rainawar and 
suburbs lying at the foot of the Hari Parbat. Vigne describes this canal 
as sometimes shaded by a stately chundr, sometimes bounded by a wall, 
sometimes by a meadow sloping imperceptibly to the water’s edge, its 
surface covered with closely-growing lotus-leaves, through which the boats 
make their way with difficulty. 

Moorcroft says that the Rainawar canal receives at its commencement— 
where it is called also the water of Khaja-yar-bal—-a small supply from the 
northward. The contents of the canal by which it is brought are fur- 
nished by the Sind near the village of Kanja; passing over a platform it 
skirts the base of the hills past Gandarbal, and sends off a main branch 
into the city to fulfil one of the chief objects of its construction, the pro- 
vision of a supply of water to the Jama Masjid, to which it was led in as 
direct a line as the surface permitted, It is called the Lakhi canal, having 
cost a lakh of rupecs, and was the work of Zein-ul-abdin; it was last 
repaired by Aurangzeb. 

Another branch of the canal goes off to the Tel-bal, on the east of the 
lake, and the rest of its water passes towards the foot of the old wall of 
Nagar, at the base of the Hari Parbat, where it forms a broad ditch, and 
then continuing its course on the north-east unites with the Rainawar. 


In its course this canal is' crossed by sundry bridges, of which the Naid 
Yar, a masonry bridge of three elezant arches, is the most noteworthy, as 
from the east end of this bridge commenées the Chidur Sut, the artificial 
causeway which has been carried across the Dal. 

The Mar or snake canal maybe held to flow from Naopdra Kadal on 
the. south-west margin of the Dal; it passes snecessively the Mirza 
Mohammad Ali Bagh on the right bank, the Mirza Raza Bégh on the left 
bank, and the Ded-babé-ka-masjid on the right bank, just beyond which 
the main channel turns to the north-west, the Shebilting branch flowing 
on in a westerly direction through the Brarinambal. 

The Dilawar Khaén Bagh, which in early times was appropriated as 
the residence of the European visitors to Srinagar, lies just off the main 
branch to the west, skirting which the canal enters the town and flows 
under the Nyid Kadal ; the canal, which is now narrow, with high banks 
supported by masonry walls, then flows under the Bhiri Kadal, just above 
which, on the left bank, is a ghét and market for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, the produce of the numerous gardens on the Dal. 

The canal then passes under the Sraf Kadal, which supports a row of 
shops, the office of the derogn of the dagshdli being on the left bank, just 
below it; it then flows beneath the Kadi Kadal, on the left of which bridge 
is the Mir Nézak Sahib zidrat. Between these two bridges the retaining 
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walls of the canal have been largely supplied with stones from ruined 
Hind& temples; these relics abound particularly on the right bank, on 
which bank is the Kamangharpira, a Shia quarter of the city inhabited 
by the wealthiest of that sect. 

The canal then flows beneath the Raza Ver Kadal, passing through the 
Batsmahal ; the residence of Mirza Abdul Karfm on the left bank being 
connected with his garden on the right bank by a rustic wooden bridge 
clothed with vines; it then passes the zidrat of Saiad Sorkhébi on the 
left bank; a branch of the canal flows from the right bank at a lower 
level, beneath a narrow bridge called the Kan Kadal. 

The main channel passes under the Khwador bridge, which takes its 
name from a colony of crows inhabiting some chundrs on the bank of the 
stream, and passes through the Bulbul Lanka, a quarter of the city which 
ig almost entirely inhabited by pandits; the banks of the canal are now 
low, and the town becomes more open, there beirg a broad pathway by the 
right bank ; the canal then passes under a wooden bridge, the Gao Kadal, 
which is crossed by a row of dwellings;)it then flows beneath the Dima 
Kadal, a wooden bridge, which apparently has replaced a more ancient 
masonry arch, it being supported by stone piers. 

From the right bank, a narrow branch at-2 lower level flows beneath 
the Pucha Kadal, a smal] wooden bridge, soon after which the main branch 
divides, flowing beneath two small arches known as the Sekkidéfar bridyes, 
and the canal soon after ceases to be navigable, except when the waters 
are at their height. 

The northern and narrower branch flows by the Idgah through the 
Atsan morass to the Anchar lake, and again issuing from it proceeds in a 
curved direction towards the Jhelum, which it joins near the debouch of 
the Sind. 

The larger branch continues in a westerly direction to the Nir Bagh, 
soon after passing which it is lost in a swamp. 

With the exception of the Gao and Dama Kadals, all the bridges which 
eross the Mar canal are single pointed masonry arches, and apparently very 
ancient. 

During the four winter months, viz,, from November to February, the 
water fails, but for eight months of the year the Nali Mar is navigable, 
and is the most serviceable of all the canals, for, although not kept in very 
good order, it bas water sufficient 1o admit of boats of considerable burthen, 
and grain is brought by this means‘into the heart of the city : in its course 
it traverses that part of the town in which are situated the best houses in 
Srinagar occupied by merchants and bankers. Vigne describes the Mar 
canal as perhaps the most curious place in the city: 

“Its narrowness—for it does not exceed 30 feet in width—its walls of massive stove, 
its heavy single-arch bridges and landing places of the same materials, the gloomy 
passages leading down upon it, betoken the greatest antiquity, whilst the!lofty and 
many-storied houses that rise directly from the waters, supported only by thin trunks of 
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deodar, seem ready to fall down upon the boats with every gust of wind, It cannot but 
remind the traveller of one of the old canals in Venice, and although far inferior in 
architectural beauty, it is, perhaps, not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 


The public buildings in the city of Srinagar are but few, and none 
of them are entitled to notice for either their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The Jama Masjid, or great mosque, is situated on the north 
side of the town, a short distance from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
between the bend of the river and the Hari Parbat hill. It isa very 
Jarge square and saracenic building, with an open square or pateo in 
the centre, and a wooden steeple at each angle. The foundations are of 
stone, but the roof of the surrounding cloister, or interior, is supported by 
two rows of pillars, three hundred and ninety-two in all, on plain stone 
bases, each pillar being formed of a single deodar tree, about 80 feet in 
height, and the bases, it is aid, were once part of a flight of steps leading 
to the top of the Takht-i-Sulimén, though this may be doubted on account 
of their shape. A large gothic arch opens from the pateo to the principal 
altar, over which the roof is much higher than elsewhere. The length of 
a side of the square in the interior is 126 yards, the width 21 yards, The 
gloomy silence and general aspect of the place are cathedral-like and im- 
posing; over the gate is an inseription in Persian, from which we learn 
that the mosque was built by the Emperor Shah Jah&én. The floor is 
paved throughout with bricks, which are placed edgeways ; nearly opposite 
to the entrance to this mosque there is a raised stone platform covered 
with graves, and close to it asmal! ruined enclosure, the remains of a atone 
temple. 

A little further on there is.a very large, deep, and square tank or re- 
servoir, having a long and broad flight of steps leading down to the water. 

Outside the western wall of this mosque there are several Chak tombs, 
amongst which there is a small miniattre temple with four sides, each of 
which is about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and is supported upon 
a fluted stone column, 24 feet high and 8 feet 8 inches in circumference. 

The Shéh Hamadén masjid is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
just below the Fathi Kadal, or third bridge, The shrine is constructed 
chiefly of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a pyramidal 
steeple of timber capped with brass, the prototype of every mosque in 
Kashmir. 

The Ali Masjid is situated at the north end of the Idgah, an open, 
flat green or common on the bank of the Mar canal, close to the right 
bank of the Jhelum. The mosque is a fine old building, half concealed by 
some of the largest chunérs in Kashmir, The interior is about 64 yards 
long and 22% wide; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of poly- 
gonal wooden pillars, each pillar resting upon a plain, triangular stone 
pedestal, about 18 inches high. Upon the floor, near the western wall, 
there is a stone slab, 3 feet long and 16 inches high, bearing an Arabic 
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inscription, which states that this Ali Masjid was built in the time of 
Sultén Hasan Badshéh, by Kazi Husti, Sonér, about A. D, 1471. 

On the southern side of the Kohi Maran, or Hari Parbat hill, is a fine 
old ruin of a beautiful mosque built by Akhin Milla Shdh, the tutor or 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Jahéngir, who founded several other edifices 
in Kashmir. Baron Hiigel says that it deserves notice on account of the 
finely-wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. The gates are 
made of one single stone, and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love 
of destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing 
on the earth. To the west of this ruin is the shrine of Shah Hamzah or 
Makadam Sahib, a large wooden-roofed building of great sanctity among 
the Muhammadana. 

The No Masjid, or Pathar Masjid, is one of the three mosques that 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Shéh Hamadéan, and is per- 
haps the most massive and substantial: building in the city. It was founded 
in the reign of Jahéngfr by his famous queen, Nar Jahdo (the light of the 
world), the Nur Mahél (the light of the palace) of Lalla Rookh. It 
consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers of the simp- 
lest’ possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling on the walls, 
and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a total absence of decor- 
ation. In consequence of a prejudice against the sex of the founder, it 
has always been appropriated to secular purposes, and is now used as a 
barn. Adjoining the fine old ghét'leading to this mosque, there is a burial 
ground, where three or four, massive fluted limestone columns are lying 
about, and near them is an old ziérat, called the Haji Amedi Khéri. 

The Thagi Bab4-ki-Zidrat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
immediately above the junction of the Kut-i-Kol canal; it is said to be 
worthy of a visit, being composed of white marble, beautifully inlaid with 
black. The very elegant fretwork in the window is made of composition 
that might be taken for stone, 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 200 yards below the Haili Kadal, the fifth 
bridge ; it is said to be the first mosque erected in Kashmir, and to contain 
the ashes of a fakir named Bulbul Shah, by whom, according to tradition, 
Muhammadanism was first introduced into the country. Trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is now in a very ruinous and 
neglected state. 

Immediately below the Haili Kadal, on the right bank of the river, is 
the Raintun Shéh-ki-Masjid, an old stone building; on the western wall 
is a stone bearing a peculiar inscription in the Nagri character, supposed 
to be Buddhist. The Wysi Sahib-ki-Ziérat is just below thie building. 

The Mongri Masjid, in the northern portion of the town, on the canal 
south-east of the Dilawér Khén Bagh, is worthy of notice, being in better 
preservation than any other building of the kind. 
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The European quarter has a good deal altered of late years, and various 
permanent residences have been built. In the centre stands the new 
Residency with two imposing gateways. Behind it, near the Sonawar 
canal, is the house of the Residency Surgeon. Below the Residency are 
the clerks’ offices, the post office, and other buildings; and along the 
river bank a few of the bachelors’ quarters are still available. Above the 
Residency stands the Settlement bungalow, and beyond that and includ. 
ing all the Munshi Bagh, are the diminutive buildings known as married 
quarters, which are now supplied with glass windows and doors, are 
partially furnished, and for which a rent is now charged to cover expenses. 
In the Munshi Bagh are the houses of the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
C. M.S. Mission, and of Mon. Bijex, the carpet-manufacturer. There 
are also a small dispensary attached to the Residency, and a public library 
and reading room, a useful but unsightly building. Behind the Resi- 
dency is the polo-ground, and towards the city end the lawn tennis 
courts. There are many beautiful building sites on the shore of the 
Dal Jake and towards Pandrathan, but hitherto the European community 
have been as strictly relegated to one quarter as the Jews of the German 
“Judengasse.” As residents and visitors increase, this confinement, 
unless very stringent sanitary measures are adopted, is soon likely to rob 
Srinagar of its reputation as a health resort. (Wingate.) 

The most convenient encamping grounds are those of the Chundr Bégh 
on the left bank of the Tsont-i-Kol canal ; under the trees around the Hari 
Singh Bagh, near the poplar avenue at the back of the lower range of bun- 
galows; and in the Munshi Bigh, behind the upper range. The island in 
the Jhelum near the Agent’s residence, about midway between the upper 
and lower range of bungalows, is thickly shaded with trees, and affords a 
certain amount of accommodation. The Ram Munshi Bagh, a large orchard 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, isa very quiet spot for encamping, but 
possesses the disadvantage of lying a mile and a half above the upper range 
of bungalows, 

On the opposite side of the stream, and a little lower down, is a large 
building erected by the late Mahardéja Ranbir Singh, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of dinners, balls, &. 

There is also a summer house available for visitors in the Chaoni, 
a garden on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile below the city. 

The British cemetery is a strip of ground at the south corner of the 
Shaikh Bagh, a large garden on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the 
lower range of bungalows, and a few bundred yards above the Amiri Kadal, 
the first bridge ; it was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in May’ 1865, 
and then contained 14 graves, which have since been increased to 21 
(1872), and to 44 (1888), 

In the middle of the Shaikh Bagh is the residence of the Chaplain, who 
performs Divine Service in the upper story twice every Sunday. 
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There is a British Resident at the Court of His Highness the Mahardja 
of Jami and Kashmir, also a Residency Surgeon, who is also Civil 
Surgeon; a chaplain is sent up every summer. 

The British Resident usually resides in Srinagar for the greater part of 
the season, removing to Gulmarg (with the chaplain and medical officer) 
during the hot months of July and August, which are usually malarious and 
unhealthy in the lower parts of the valley ; indeed, it may be doubted whe- 
ther Srinagar can lay claim to possess a salubrious climate, as fevers and 
affections of the digestive organs are rife throughout the summer. 

There is a native agent deputed by the maharéja to attend to the 
varied wants of European visitors. 

A glacier in aravine in the mountains behind the Shalimér gardens 
furnishes a supply of ice during the earlier part of the summer. 

Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Dadh 
Ganga and high road from Shupion; it is not defended by wall or ditch, 
and the only strong places are the-forts\of theSher Garhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on-the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south end of the town, contains the maharaja’s palace, and is the city 
residence of the maharéja of Kashmir. As a fortress, it does not possess 
any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated ; and from the 
amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances, of which the 
interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire, 
One or two batteries of field artillery are accommodated in the gun-sheds 
within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the walls. 
The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards 
wide, lying due north and south on the river bank, just below the Amiri 
Kadal, the first bridge. The southern face is separated from the bazér and 
suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow glacis, 
about 160 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol canal, and 
the houses on its left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side 
the ground is for the most part open, a raised road and avenue of poplar 
trees leading to the bridge crossing the Didh Ganga and to the parade 
ground; ou the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south and west, the walls, which are 
throughout of stone and loop-holed, are double, forming a covered way ; on 
the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and dwellings, 
the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the 
water: both inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close 
intervals; the outer wall on the land sides is probably about 10 feet high, 
and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west side it is protected 
by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth; this 
ditch overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and 
part of the north and south fronts. At present the ditch is nearly filled 
up with rubbish. On the river face the wall ia about 22 feet high. 
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Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of new barracks, and 9 
covered way about 30 feet wide separates the outer and the inner wall. 
The main entrance is from the causeway at the south-east corner; the road 
turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and Jeads through a long bazfr; the houses are of brick, and the 
road, which is roughly paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this 
bazar are scattered dwellings, and the garrison store-houses, &c. From the 
bazir the path lies through a quadrangle called the Am Khée, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Am Kh&s, with which it 
communicates on the river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the 
Rang-i-Mahél, containing the hall of audience, reception chambers, and 
the office of the governor ; it is approached by a ghat and stair-case from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mahbél, and leading from it, ie a small 
enclosure, the toshakhéna or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable 
government property. The whole of the north end of the fort is occupied 
by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Mahar4j-ka-Mandar, a very ugly structure, the roof 
of which is covered with thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing 
through the Am Khés the road emerges from the inner fort, and passes by 
the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in the 
middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The Sher Garhi was, it is said, built by Amfr Khén Jahén; it was 
called Narsing-ghar by the Sikhs. It was greatly damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1885: a new battery is being built at the north-east corner, and 
a bridge is being constructed at the Kath-i-kol canal, just wuere it leaves 
the Jhelum, 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant 
position on the northern outskirts of the city. It seema obvious that it 
derives its name from the Hindu god Hari or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the slope. ‘The hill, which is called also 
Kohi-Marén, lies between the Dal and Anchar lakes, and rises about 2h0 
feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though now 
almost bare of vegetation, ig mentioned by Forster as being covered with 
gardens and orchards, The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, a portion 
of which has fallen into ruins; it was built by Akbar and enclosed the 

‘ poyal city of Nagar Nagar; its length is about 8 miles; it is 28 feet high 
and 13 thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 50 yards by 
bastions which are about 34 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part 
of the wall. At present there are but three gateways, the K4ti Darwaza 
on the south-east, the Bachi on the west, and the Sanghin on the north- 
west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two 
roads, one beginning at the north side of the hill, and which is broad, of 
an easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other commencing at the foot of 
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the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of stone, 
consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the 
outline of the crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion 
at each end, situated just below the western wing. The walls are of stone, 
about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickuess. The south face only is 
pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on 
their roof is a thick coating of earth, which is intended to afford shelter 
to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes, but at present the roof is 
very rotten, The armament (1888) consists of — 


Six 4’ 8.B., M.L., brags guns (heavy). 
Six 3” ,, * a (ight). 
Forty Sher-bachas. 


Inside there are three masonry tanks. They measure about 80’ x 80’ x 8’, 
The space within is very limited, and the garrison would suffer very 
severely from shelling, The fort has no ditch. There is one gateway on 
the eaet side. The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity 
of the lake. On the east side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards 
of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. On the west side there 
are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there ia also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the eastside, It appears 
to be the weakest side; and the fort was attacked in this place when the 
country was wrested from Shaikh Imém-a-Din. The southern or city side 
of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made stronger. 
The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

There is a powder magazine in an old masjid called Ok4) Mand just 
at the foot of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or 
less on every side by marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it 
could make no great resistance to an attacking force furnished with 
artillery. 

The inhabitants of Srinagar obtain their supplies of drinking water 
almost exclusively from the river and canals, or from the lakes; that from 
the Gogribal, at the south-east corner of the Dal, being considered the 
best. There are a few wells in the city in gardens, and attached to the 
masjids and hammdme ; but well water is only used for purposes of irriga- 
tion and ablution. 

The water of the Jhelum must necessarily be very foul, being charged 
with the impurities, not only of the capital, but also of the towns and 
villages situated on its banks ; it is, however, highly esteemed by those who 
use it, 

There are but few springs in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, and, with 
the exception of the Chashma Shahi, they yield only a scanty and uncertain 
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supply of water. The Chashma Shbéhi is situated at the south end of a 
small garden and pleasure-house on the slopes of the mountain about a mile 
from the south-east margin of the Dal; its waters are very pure and most 
abundant. There is also a small spring in the village of Thid, below the 
Kutlun or Pari Mah4l, a short distance to the west of Chashma Shahi. 

A spring known as the Drogjun Poker is situated under some chunar 
trees near the garden of a gosain, at the south-west foot of the Takht-i- 
Sulfman, east of the Sonawar branch of the Tsont-i-Khol canal ; in seasons 
of drought this spring sometimes dries, Close to the Alf Masjid, on the 
Idgah, is a small tank which is fed by a spring; and in the suburb of 
Naosbera, north of the city, are two springs, the Vetsar Nag and Wante- 
bowun, both of which are appropriated by the Hiudis. 

The rocky eminence called the Takht-i-Sulfimaén (Throne of Solomon) 
is situated rather more than a mile south-east of the town, between the 
right bank of the Jhelum and the Dal lake, of which the traveller Forster 
calls it one of the portals; in thisfaney he is followed by Moore. It forms 
the end of a spur from the Zebanwan mountain, but is separated from the 
main range by a very deep-gully. ‘The hill rises to the height of 6,240 
feet, 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding plain, and overlooks the 
town of Srinagar, which spreads away to the foot of the opposite but lower 
eminence of the Hari Parbat, in contradistinction to which it is sometimes 
called by the Hindts Sir-i-Shur, or Shiva’s head. It is also known by the 
name Sankara Chér, or Shankaratséri, or it may bave been so named from 
Sankara and Chacra, two kings who reigned in Kashmfr, A.D. 954-6. 

The Takbt-i-Sulimén is commanded by the adjacent hills at a distance 
of about 2 miles, but the hills.do not command much, and none but the 
smallest guns could be taken up them. 


The Takht-i-Suliman may be ascended by two roads; the easier is that 
upon the west side, which commences behind the village of Drogjun, a few 
hundred yards from the sluice gate. This path was made by Gulab Singh 
a short time before his death, and is composed of wide stone steps extend- 
ing nearly all the way up; the ascent occupies rather more than half an 
hour, and is practicable for ponies. The other road is on the east side of 
the hill, and is very rough, although not very steep; it is only fit for walk- 
ing. The view from the top is exceedingly fine, embracing nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the valley. 

The present city of Srinagar was built by King Pravaragena II in the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era, but at the time of 
the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, A.D. 631, 
and indecd nearly three centuries later, the ancient capital of the same 
name was also standing on the spot now known as Pandrathan. From 
the year A.D. 960 the site of the capital was fixed permanently at the 
present town of Srinagar. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes 
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and morasses, but only those to the north approach the actual limits of 
the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com. 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with 
the belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion ; near 
to it is the Ndgat Nambal, and to the west of the road on the left bank of 
the Diadh Ganga lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses 
lying between the slopes on the sonth-west side of the valley and the 
Jhelum, which extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

East and north-east of the town, on the right bank of the Jhelum, is 
the Dal or city Jake. Dal signifies in the Kashmiri language “a lake,” 
and it is also a Tibetén word meaning “still.” It ie said to have been at 
one time an extensive plain called Vitélamarg, and to have been converted 
into a lake by a Hindi réja, This lake is a source of large revenue to the 
government, who let it to the highest bidder. It was let in 1869 for 
80,000 chilkis a year. ‘I'he farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 
chilki rupees annually, 

It extends from 5 to 6°miles from north ‘to south, and is 2 to 8 miles 
from east to west at ils brondest point. The mountains rise abruptly along 
its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this Jake ig not more than 7 to 10 feet, though 
in one place it reaches 26 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom, 
covered with weeds, is almost constantly visible. On its surface the lotus 
(ntlumbium speciosum). with its noble pink and white flower, is very com- 
mon, and in fact the leaves are-so numerous that in some places they form 
a verdant carpet, over which the waterhens, and others of the same genus, 
securely run without risk of being immersed. 

That extraordinary plant, the “‘annesleya horrida’”’—there called the 
juwur—is also common in some parts of the lake. Its broad round leaf 
lies on the water like that of the lotus, its upper surface being in no way 
remarkable, whilst below it is covered with numerous hard, sharp, and 
hooked spicula, the use of which, no doubt, will some day be ascertained. 
The other plante on the lake are a white lily, another called ¢2/, and the 
singdéra (from sizga, horn), or horned water-nut, and a numerous variety of 
reeds and rushes: of one kind is constructed the frame-sieve used by the 
paper-makers; with another the roofs of the boats are matted; and the 
flower of another, which resembles cotton in texture, is mixed up with the 
mortar that is plastered on the side of 4 bath, in order to prevent its being 
teo much softened by the steam, 

The Dal lake is included in what is known as the Mir Behri Tahsil. 
This comprises 13 villages, utz.— 


Bachwéra. Navapura. 
Gdpkér, Darabdgh. 
Zither. Chasma Sabai, 
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Eethel. Habak Hamther. 
Samérpnra. Nandpura. 
Naopura. Nirbagh. 

Lam. 


Some villages are entirely water, and even the houses are built on artificial 
islands ; othors are partly on land; and a few have no connection with the 
lake, There are three kinds of land: 

(a) Rédh, or floatiug strips, made by a raft of reeds upon which earth 
and weeds are placed tillitis strong enough to bear a man’s weight, The 
strip ie reckoned at one or two Prince, a pdrni being usually about 200 
feet long by 6 feet broad. The strips are anchored by four stoué polea 
driven into the bed of the lake at the four corners. They can be towed by 
boats to a uew situation, and are bought and sold for a few annas, Upon 
these strips little heaps are annually made of manure, lake-mud, and water 
weeds, and in these heaps are planted vegetables, melons, &. These little 
heaps are prepared in the beginning of vaistkh at intervals of one pace, 
and the produce lasts for five months. In winter nothing is grown. 

(8) Dem.—This is lund artificially-made either along the edges of the 
lake or in the lake by planting willow or poplar saplings in small squares, 
and then gradually filling up the space so enclosed with earth and Jake- 
weed till the level rises 5 or 6 feet above the watcr. Sometimes stakes are 
driven in all round instead of planting trees. This is an expensive be- 
ginning, but once made, the soi} is extraordinarily rich and mostly requires 
no irrigation, The debris of the @ddé cultivation is annually thrown ou 
the Dem land, which thereby gets all the manure heaps, &e. The Rddi 
strips are linble to be destroyed by floods, while Dem and, onca raised 
high enough, is sife. On Dem plots, tobacco, veretables, makki, potatoes. 
tomatoes, and indeed any garden produce grows luxuriantly, Fruit-trees 
are often planted on the edges. The ground bears cropsall the year round 
except for abont two months in winter. 

(ec) Daji.—This is natural land, and if on the edge of the lake, is sdifaé 
and valuable, and nearly as good as Dem, and grows all crops. TE on th: 
hill-side, it is poor land, unless irrigated, when it will produce rice 
vines or fruit-trees, 

The water of the luke is carefully divided among the villages, ; 
portion being reserved for water-ways and for the state, Within eacl 
village the water is divided among the asdms or villagers, and eact 
knows his own share. Besides being available for covering wit! 
Raédhk cultivation, the water produces the pitedi reeds, which are the float 
ing base of the Aiédk, besides for thatcbing, &e. It produces in part 
singhdva or water-nuts, addre or voots of lotus, eaten as a veretable, nzle 
phar and kamat-doda, Also grass, adi, and floating leaves, for, with ex 
cellent fodder fer horses and cews, (Wingate,) 

During the autumn and winter the lake is covered with innumerab! 
wild fowl, but. the grebas, moor hens, and bald-couts are constantly tot 
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found there ; numerous berons may be distinguished at their favourite 
fishing stations, and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
lake, brensting the sun for an instant und then dropping into the water like 
a falling emerald, Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying 
upon them. ; 

The Arrah stream, which is the largest feeder of the inke, Nows into it at 
its northern extremity in a deep dark channel, which is known as the Tel- 
bal, or river of oi]. It also contains numerous spriuge. At the southern 
extremity of the lake ie the Drogjun sluice-gate, through which it commu- 
nicates with the Jhelum by the Tsont-i-Kol canal. This gate, as well as 
the embankment, which is continued from it towards the city, was, it is 
said, originally built by Pravarasena, A. D. 59. 

The ruins of the old’ flood-gate are still to be seen. The present one 
was constructed by the Pathaéns, and obviously iu a better situation, as one 
side of it is formed of solid trap rock. 

A short distance from the Drogjunis'a pillar in the canal, by which the 
height of the water is ascertained, When the surface of the lake, as is 
usually the case, is higher than that of the river, the flood-gates remain 
opea, and when the river becomes full, they close themselves, so as to pre- 
vent the lake from being overflowed, and its watere from spreading them- 
selves over the adjoining country, 

There is a bridge over the flood-gates, and a pathway along the causeway 
leading from it. 

The Dal is divided into several distinct parts: Gagribal, the first and 
least division to the south-east, is separated from the Bad Dal by a narrow 
tongue of land. ‘he Bad Dal, or large lnke, on the east side, coutains the 
little island of the Sona Lank. Towards tle north end of the lake is 
Astawhol, the largest sheet of water, in the middle of which is the Rapa 
Lank, or Island of Chunars, and north of it the Tel Bal morass. South of 
Astawhol is the Dal Kotwal division, and to the west of the Dal Kotwaél 
the Soderkon or Suderbal, whilo the habitations and gardens surrounded by 
sedge and weeds in the middle and at the lower end of the lake are known 
by the Hindd appellation of the Didder Pok Kar. 

The Jake is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway 
called the Siuttu or Sut-i-Chodri, said to bave been constructed by a 
wealthy Hindi paudit. This causeway starts from near the end of the Naid 
Yér bridge in Kraliyaér, and crossing the lake in a north-ensterly direction 
termivates on the south side of the village of Ishiburi, close to the north end 
of the Nishét Bégh. Itis about 3} miles long, and its average width is 
12 feet; there are nine bridges along its course, of which two are of stone 
aud seven of wood. Itis said to be in bad repair, and only fit for pedes. 
triaus, 

Entering Gagribal at the south-east end, aod making a circuit of the 
lake from cast to west, the Suk Suffa Bah, a garden containing two brick 
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bungalows belonging to a pandit, is seen near the village of Zit Hair, and 
at the slope of the spur to the eaet of the village, at a distance of about a 
mile from the margin of the lake, is the Kutlun or Pari Mahé), which may 
be reached by a footpath from Zit Hair, which passes the Gosain Bagh, 
containing «a small spring called the Dewi Chashma; the ascent occupies 
about twenty-five minutes. From Thid, a village lying at the north end 
of the spur, there is a better path fit for ponies, by which the ascent may 
be made in rather less time. The Kutlun is a collection of ruined terraces 
that were originally constructed by order of Akbin Milla Shah, the tutor 
of the Emperor Jahfngir, for the purposes of a collegiate institution. A 
series of arched recesses ave let into the the facades of the terraces, and 
vaulted passages traverse the walls. It must have been a very large build- 
ing, but is now ruined and forsaken, except by afew pigeons, or when used 
asasheep-pen. From its elevation on the mouvtain bank it commands a 
fine view of the lake and surrounding country. A small stream flows at 
the foot of the spur on the side of the Pari Mahdl, and in the gorge is the 
famous spring of the Chashma Shéhi, which is contained in asmall pleasure- 
garden situated about a mile from the sonth-enstern margin of the lake, 

Shaikh Ghulam Maihidhin, the chief munshi of Nao N{hél Sing, is eredited 
with having first built a sunmer-honge at the Chashma Shahi; ‘the present 
building was erected by the malaréja.. The grounds are arranged on the 
same plan as the Shalimar and Nishaét Bich; there are three terraces, a 
central canal, tanks, waterfalls, and fountains, which are all supplied from 
the spring, which is situated at the southern end of the garden, and is justly 
esteemed for its coolness and great purity, A wooden pavilion or barddéri 
occupies the lower end of the middle storey ; it is a double-storied building 
with a verandah, which is enclosed by beautiful lattice-work, The canal 
passes under the basement story, and falls to the lower terrace in a fine 
eascade. The village of Thid, which lies to the north of the Kutlun spur, 

at some little distance from the margin of the lake, is shaded by fine trees, 
and contains a small spring, which rises ina basin, North-west of the 
village of Thid, at the end of the promontory which juts out into the lake, 
dividing Gagribal from the Bad Dal, is a smal! village called Haisthel, hid 
in a clump of poplar trees; it is the place where dues are Jevied on all the 
produce of the lake. 


The Sona Lank or Golden Island, is situated in the middle of the Bad 
Dal. It is an artificial mass of masonry, originally built by one of the 
Mogul emperors, in imitation, it is said, of the island which was formed 
in the Wular lake by Zein-dl-abdin. It is abont 40 yards square, and 
its sides are green, and slope gently down to the edge of the water. The 
centre is oceupied by the foundations and part of the walls of an old 
equare building, which, until lately, was used as the jail; it was a very 
secure place for this purpose, escape by swimming being impossible, owing 
to the reeds and other plants growing in the bed of the lake. The ruins 
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are half concealed by malberry trees and blackberry bushes, and the ground 
is completely undermined by a colony of rata. 

Bryn is the name of the pretty village situated on the margin of the 
lake, at the north-east end of the Bad Dal ; it belongs to the family of Khajas 
Muhammad Shéh Nakshbéndi, to whose hospitalities the earlier European 
visitors to the valley of Kashmir were so much indebted. Vigne records 
that in the year 1835 there were two chundrs at the village of Bryn, 170 
years old; one was 5 yards 1 foot 10 inches, and the other 6 yards 2 feet 
10 inches, in circumference. From this village there is a footpath over the 
mountains to the town of Pampdr ; the journey occupies a day. 

The Nishét Bagh, or garden of bliss, is a fine old pleasure-garden, situated 
on the south-east side of Astawhol: it is generally supposed to have been 
made by the Emperor Jahangir after his first visit to Kashmir. The fine 
peplars growing all round it, and the red and white pavilion at the edge 
of its lower terrace, render it very conspicuous at a great distance. It is 
about 600 yards long and 350 yards wide, and is surrounded by a atone 
and brick wall, which on the front-side is 13 feet high, The garden ig 
arranged in ten terraces, the upper three of which are much higher than 
the others, being from 16 to 18 fect oné above the other. There is a 
line of tanks along the centre of the whole garden, which are connected 
by a shallow channel. The tanks and ¢anal are lined with polished stone, 
and contain numerous fountains, and on each side of the canal there is a 
grassy path about 12 feet wide, and the avenue is so contrived as to appear 
much larger than it really is. The water is derived from the Arrah stream : 
it enters the upper end of the garden, and flows down the successive terraces 
in cascades, formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered with 
stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the water, 
Some of these cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and the other at the 
upper end of the garden. The chunérs are very numerous and very fine, 
and the garden produces a great quantity of the finest quinces, Ishiburi of 
Ishabar is the name of the village situated to the north of the Nishd¢ 
Bégh, near the end of the causeway which crosses the lake. Near it ig a 
spring called Gufta Ganga, where a Hindé festival is held in the month of 
April. 

The Ripa Lank or Silver Island, called also the Char Chunér, is 
situated in the middle of the Astawhol division of the lake. It was like. 
wise constructed by the Mogul emperors, and is a mass of masonry about 
50 yards square, rising about 3 feet above the water; there was originally 
achunér tree at each corner, hence its name, ‘the Four Chundr ” but only 
three of these now remain. In the centre of the island is a stone platform 
covered with ruined blocks of masoury. Vigne records that when he 
visited the island there was a small square temple with marble pillars, 
whose roof was originally covered with silver, but which bad then been 
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long replaced by one of wood and plaster. Around it was a little garden 
filled with roses, stocks, marigolds, and vines. The black marble tablet 
which he raised in the Isle of Chunére by permission of Ranjit Singh has 
aleo disappeared, It bore the following inscription :~ 


Three Travellers, 
Banow Cant Vow Htcrt, from Jamd, 
Joun Henpegrson, from Ladék, 
Goprrry Tromas Viens, from Iskardo, 
Who met in Srinagar on the 18th November 18365, 
Have caused the names of those European travellers who had previously visited the vale 
of Kashinfr, to be hereunder engraved :— 
Bggnizee, 1663, 
Forsres, 1786, 
Moorcrort, Taengcx, and GotHerr, 1823, 
Jaqusont, 1831, 
Wotrr, 1832 ; 
Of these, three only lived to return to their native country. 


The fine old pleasure-garden called Shalimér, made by tho Emperor 
Jabéngir, is situated at some little distance from the north-east side of the 
Astawhol division of the lake. Dr. E)melie conjectures that the name is 
derived from Mérat-i-Shéh Alam, which bas been first shortened into Mér 
Shéla, and this inverted according to the genius of the Kashmfrf language 
reads Shéla Mfr, ‘ the habitation of the king of the world.’ It is connect- 
ed with the lake by an artificial canal 12 yarde wide and about a mile long ; 
on each side of this canal there are broad and green paths overshadowed by 
large trees; and where it joins the lake, there are blocks of masonry on 
both sides, which indicate the site of the old gateway; thore are also the 
remains of a stone embankment which formerly lined the canal throughout. 

The Shalimér garden is about 600 yards long and 200 yarde wide at 
the lower end, increasing to a width of above 270 yards at the upper end; 
it ig surrounded by a brick and stone wall about 10 fect high, and is 
arranged in four terraces of nearly equal dimensions, lying one above 
another. There is a line of tanks or reservoirs along the middle of the 
whole length of the garden, and they are connected by a shallow canal from 
9 to 14 yards wide. The tanks and the canal are lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble, and they are filled with large fountains. 
The water is derived from a branch of the Arrak stream, which flows down 
from the mountains behind the garden; it enters at its upper end, aud 
flows from each successive terrace in beautiful cascades, which are received 
into the reservoirs below, which likewise contain numerous fountains; after 
leaving the garden, it falls into the outer canal, by which it is conducted 
to the lake. The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private portion of 
the garden, where the ladies of the zenana resided, and where they disport- 
ed themeclves in its palmy days. It is much higher than the others, and 
ie enclosed all round by a wall, in the lower portion of which are two 
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gateways, reached by a lofty flight of steps on each side of the central canal. 
It contains in its centre a pavilion, which is raised upon a platform a little 
more than 3 feet high and 65 feet square ; the roof is flat ; it may originally 
have been pointed, like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now covered with thatch, 
its original shape cannot be determined ; it is about 20 feet high, and is sup. 
ported on each side by a row of six elaborately carved black marble pillars, 
which are of polygonal shape and fluted. Judging from the comparative 
meanness of the building, it may be inferred that they were the spoils of 
some Hindd temple. It is indeed distinctly so stated by the traveller 
Bernier writing in the reign of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from 
the neighbouring city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the 
Jhelum from Awéntipir, ‘The capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Muhammadan architect ; the latter in particular are most beauti. 
fully scalloped and polished, Many of these pillars have been greatly dig- 
figured within the last few years by the inscription of certain visitors who 
have adopted this easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names, 
On two sides of the pavilion there|is an open corridor; aud in the centre a 
passage, on the right and left‘of which is a closed apartment. The pavilion 
is surrounded by a fine reservoir, lined with stone, which contains numerous 
fountains. Upon each side of the terrace, built against the wall, there is a 
lodge; these formed the private dwellings of the royal family. On the 
edge of each of the three lower terraces, there is also a small pavilion which 
overlooks the fountains in the tank below; each of them consists of two 
apartments, one on either side of the caual, over which is a covered arch- 
way uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported by 16 black 
pillars, which are fluted and of polygonal shape. Numerous chundér and 
fruit trees are planted around;-and with their shade, combined with the- 
freshness produced by the fountains, the air is as cool as could be wished 
even in the hottest day. Behind the garden there is a heronry, the pro- 
perty of the government. . 

The Arrah river, which forms the principal feeder of the lake, flows in 
at its northern extremity through a dark and deep channel ealled the Tel 
Bal or river of oil. A small village of the same name is situated on the 
banks of the stream. 

The village of Hubbak or Rogandtpir is situated at the north-west 
corner of the lake ; near it are the ruins of a once splendid pleasure-ground, 
called Saif Khén Bagh. Vigne suggests that the walled terraces rising 
one above the other might easily be converted into a botanical garden, for 
which its extent and aspect seems admirably calculated. It is now used as 
a jail; the huts or barracks are built upon the lower terrace, which is 
open all round, but protected by a guard of sepoys. A few handred yards 
to the south of Hubbak, on the west side of Astawhol, lies the noble grove 
of chundrs, planted by the Emperor Akbar, and ealled Nasim Bagh, 
or ‘the garden of gentle zephyre.’? There were originally 1,200 trecs, but 
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that number is considerably reduced. Those that remain, however, are 
in fine condition, though somewhat past their prime, and throw a most 
grateful shade over a fine space of greensward, extending for 800 yards by 
400, on the banks of the water. The remains of surrounding walls, and a 
platform which appears to have been made on purpose for the reception of 
the trees, are everywhere to be seen. The natives say that the Nasim 
Bagh should be visited in the morning and the Nishét in the evening. 
To the south again of the Nasim Bagh, on the west side of the lake, is the 
village of Hazrat Bal, or ‘the prophet’s hair,’ so called because a single 
hair of Muhammad’s beard is preserved there and exhibited on every féte- 
day to the people. Numerous boats of various sizes are at that time ranged 
along the stone quay on the border of the open space mtervening between 
the lake and the sacred edifice in which the relic is preserved. Sikhs, 
Hindds, and Kashmirfs of both sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there 
for the purposes of seeing and being seen ; the Muhammadans crowd around 
the door from which the sacred relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their 
aspirations, whilst they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead 
against it with looks of the’ most, extreme.awe and veneration, ‘There is 
also a tree near the Hazrat Bal, which is said to have been brought as a 
cutting from Mecca. 

Five or six fairs are held at the Hazrat Bal in the course of the year; 
the principal one is on the Mairaj, or the day on which Muhammad rode 
to heaven upon the mule Al Borak (the Thunderer), Ancther great fair, 
held about the 1st of August, is éalled the Watul Myla, or fair of the 
Watuls, because that tribe intermarry on that day, Every one that has 
time comes to the lake, the poorer classes on foot, and a succession of 
feasting, singing, and néching~is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards. 

The place where the canal entera Agtawhol, the principal division of the 
Jake, is known by the name of the Bat-mazér, which is said to signify the 
place, literally the shrine where rice is eaten. The boatmen going to, and 
coming from, the lake often stop there and cook their dinners, 

It ig remarkable in the distance from ita single chunar tree, and com- 
mands a good general view of the lake and the mountains around it. 

The. Ashi Bagh Kadal is a substantial bridge of two piers, crossing the 
Miphul channel, which euters the south-west corner of the Astawhol divi- 
sion of the lake, below the village of Hazrat Bal. 

Hasan&béd is a fine old ruined mosque situated near the bank of the 
canal, at the edge of the lake to the east of the Hari Parbat. It is said to 
have been built by the Shias during the reign of Akbar, and is one of the 
three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were erected at Srinagar 
in the time of the emperors. It was demolished by the Sikh Governor 
Mian Singh, and the blocks of limestone carried away to form the ghat at 
the Basént Bagh, opposite the Sher Garbi. An interesting cemetery is 
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attached to it, and near it, on the south, is a pretty little wooden mosque 
recently built by the Sunis. 

Further on to the south the channel is crossed by the elegant stone 
bridge of Naid Yar, of three Saracenic arches, built by one of the Moguls; 
there is a small marble slab on each side of the middle arch, bearing ao 
inscription in Persian, 

Kraliydr is the name of the large village about balf a mile further on; 
there are several ruins, and some very fine old ghats near it, and fish are 
said to be plentiful above the worden bridge, which here crosses the channel. 
At the Diwan Kirpd Rém-ka-Bagh, near the small village of Badmarg, on 
the west side of the lake, about a quarter of an hour’s journey from the 
Drogjun, shawl-washing is carried on, The shawls are beaten upon large 
blocks of limestone, of which there are about twenty, aud which are the 
ruins of an old building which formerly existed near the spot. 

The Anchar lake is situated to the north-west of the suburb of Nao 
shera, and stretches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal 
Sar ; the portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan 
Namba] ; the Mar canal passes-through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a luke ; it is caused by the waters of 
the Sind overflowing the low gronnd to the north of the city. (Forster 
Moorcroft-—Vigne—H iiyel — Cunningham— Montgomerie—Aligood—~ Ince— 
Growse—Elmslie — Drew— Girdlestone Cowley —Lambert—~Wingate—dyl- 
mer.) 

STAKNA— Lat. 84°1’. Long. 77° 44’. Elev. 

A village on the left bank, of the Indus, passed about half.way between 
Marsalang and Shushot, on the route from Kulu to Léh. The fields here 
are watered by a canal cutfrom the river. It belongs to the kardari of 
Hemis (Ladé&k). (Moorcroft— Aylmer.) 

STAK PILA—Lat. 35° 53’. Long. 75° 12’, Elev. 12,900’. 
A pass between the Barzil valley in Kashmir and the Deosai plains in 
Baltistdn. It is a defile; the bottom almost level for the length of a 
mile, is here turf covered, there strewn with boulders; mountains of grey 
granite rise to something less than 2,000 feet, close on each side; ina 
mile or two the defile opens into the wider valley at the head of the 
Shingo river, which is crossed between Barzil and Sikhbach. (Drew.) 

STI-STI—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 55’, Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén), It is the 
highest village in the valley and contains 17 houses. ( dylmer.) 

STOK—Pile “ Tox,” 


STOK or TAK— 
A valley in Baltistén, watered by a stream of the same name, which joins 
the right bank of the Indus, 12 miles below Ronda. It ig considered fertile. 
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The following crops are grown :—~Kanak, jao, chena, tromba (a little in 
hot years), matta and bagla: walnute and apricots abound. 2400 in taxes 
are paid yearly, 

The inhabitants are all Baltie. 

There is a fort at Mopa, generally garrisoned by one company. 

Fair roads up both banks. There is a bridge for baggage animala 
between Stongeing and Karchung and foot-bridges at Shaod and near 
the junction with the Indus, 

The glacier at the head of the valley is advancing. (4ydmer) 
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STOK LA on TAK LA.—Lat, 35° 43’. Long. 73° 14’. Elev. 
A pass between the Stak and Turmic valleys in Baltistan. It ig open in 
July for foot passengers, but then only for threo months. (dylmer.) 
SUCHI—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 87°, Elev. 
A emall village in the Mozafarabéd district, containing four houses shaded 
by trees, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Gaoga, about 2 
miles west of Palla. 
SUDAN— 
An important and bigh caste of Chibhdlis; it prevails in the part between 
Pinch and the Jhelum: it hos a position among these Muhammadans 
nearly like that of the Mfans among the Dogras, (Drew.) 
SUDDI THULLI—Lat, 34° $3’, Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Tilail valley, which was so called after the founder; it is 
now usually known by the name of its present proprietor, ‘ Kuthrodi.’ 
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SUDERAKUT—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 74° 42. — Elev. 
The name of a migratory village, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Wular lake; it is only inhabited during the season of the stngdéra, an 
aquatic plant, which grows in immense quantities in the Wular lake and 
forms a ataple article of consumption, contributing largely to the mahardja’s 


revenue. 
The natives call this village Chota Suderakit. (Montgomerte.) 
SUEDRAMMAN—lLat. 38° 51’. Long. 75° 35’, Elev. 


A village in the Mara Wardwan Valley, containing seven houses, situated 
above the right bank of the river, which is bridged between it and the 
village Afith, on the opposite bank. 

Kashmir may be reached from Suedramman by sundry footpaths lying 
over the intervening range of mountains, but they are described as 
being very rough, and only practicable at certuin seasons of the year. 
A considerable torrent, which is.crossed by a small adal bridge, flows 
a few hundred yards to the north of the. villag>, and there is also a 
spring. 

SUGET DAWAN PASS or ‘ Willow Pasa ’”— 
Lat, 36° 9’ 53”. Long. 77° 58’. Elev. 17,610’. 
Leads over a apur of the Kuenlun range, which here forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Yaérkand river and those of the Karakash. 
It is crossed on the summer route from Léh to Yarkand, between Chibra 
and Suket camps, and is a tolerably easy pass. Suow lies on it from Sep- 
tember to April. Ascent from Chibra gradual up an easy gully. Descent 
on the north side at first steep, into a ravine winding between banks of 
black shale. From this the path leads over high moraine banks of granite 
boulders, and crossing the slope of ahill reaches the Suket camp. (Trotler.) 


SUKALA~—Vide “ Tsaxa La.” 


SUKET or SUKIT— Lat. 36° 18’ 45”. Long. 77°58’. Elev. 12,970’. 
A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram Pass situated 
on the right bank of the Suket stream, and about 6 miles north of the Suget 
Dawan pass. Hille on left bank steep down to the river, and on tight 
bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains. This valley ie a 
graziny ground much used by traders from Léh to Yarkand, as it is the 
first at which grass and wood are obtainable after leaving the Nubré 
district, and travelling over the barren ground about the Karakoram for 
eight days. (Trotter—Johnson.) 

SCUKIAL~ 
The name of a torrent which rises in the mountains on the north side of 
the Guraie valley, and flows into the Barzil streaw, lat. 34° 89’, long. 74° 


56’, opposite the village of Tsenidl. It is fordable, and is crossed by the 
high road to Skardd. 
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SUKNAG— 

The name of a considerable stream which flows from the numerous small 
lakes lying on the east side of the Panjal range, between the Tosha Maidan 
and Nirptr passes. After debouching into the plain it flows in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction through the Birwa and Machihdma pargapas, 
leaving whieh it bends tothe north-west, and is joined by the Marham 
stream at the village of Bailheran, and by the Khor at Trekolabal in the 
Pambarsar, soon after which it loses itself in the extensive morass com- 
municating with the Wular lake. The Sukndg is said to be navivable as 
high up as Batpdra for large boats, both bahats and diingas, for a space 
of three months, during the height of the floods; small boats, called sédéaris, 
can ascend the stream at almost any senson. During the upper part of its 
ecurse through the plain, it lows through a wide stony channel, which is 
usually fordable, and is crossed by numerous rough bridges ; latterly it con. 
tracts between high banks, and the stream is not usually fordable when in 
flood. The road between Srinagarand Baramila erosses it by a substantial 
kadal bridge at the village of Havitrat. 

The current is generally moderate. © Vigne remarks that, like all the 
other rivers of the valley that are considered pre-eminently good on ac. 
count of their freshness and’ power of -ercating an appetite, the honor 
of having filled the drinking-cups of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed 
for this stream. 


SUKNIS—Lat, 83° 59’, Long, 75° 34". Elev. 
A village situated towards thé northern éxtremity of the Maré Wardwan 
valley, on the right bank of the river; it lies about 7 miles north of 
Basman, and is entirely surrounded by mountains, some of which are bare, 
others wooded with fir and birch. The village consists of a few log. 
huts and a masjid; all the houses are very dirty. About half a mile 
north of the village there is a bridge across the river ; here a rapid and 
violent torrent, and on the other bank are a few fields in which scanty 
crops of the coarser grains are produced ; but supplies are not obtainable. 

Palgim, in the Lidar valley, may be reached from Sdknis in two 

marches; the path lies across the mountains, and the half-way place is 
Sondsar Nag. (Hervey.) 

SULLAS —Lat, 33° 18’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, containing fourteen houses, inhabited by Hindis, 
situated on the mountain top above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
1b may be reached by a path following the course of the stream which 
crosses the road between Doda and the Brari-Bal, just north of the village cf 
Karoti. 

SULTAN CHUSKUN or “King’s Camp”— 

Lat. 35° Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 14,000.’ 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok, passed on the winter 
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route from Léh to Yarkand, eleven marches from the former between 
Kutaklik and Dhau-i-Murghai. It lies 10 miles below Brangsa Saser. 
(I, Strachey.) 


SUMBAL—Lat. 84° 14’, Long, 74° 41’, Elev. 

This village, which used to be the tahsil station of the Saremozapain par- 
gana, lies on both banks of the Jhelum abreast of the Aha Tung mountain ; 
it is connected by a fine wooden bridge, 340 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
with five openings; the average depth of the water beneath being about 14 
feet ; on the left bank of the river there are two fine groves of chundrs, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The mouth of the canal leading to 
the Manag Bal lake is on the right bank of the river, about a quarter of a 
mile below the village. Sumbal is identified with the ancient Jayaptra, 
founded by Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, though all traces of the city 
have disappeared. It is recorded in the R4ja Tarangini that immediately 
after the transfer of the capital ,thegod Krishna appeared in adream to 
the king and admonished him to raise-in the luke, near the town, a fort 
which should bear the name of Sridwérayvati, in remembrance of the place 
where Krishua himself had onee reigned on earth. The fort. was built and 
the name given; but in this case the veg populi was stronger than the 
vor dei, The chronicler notes that in his time every one called it the 
inner fort, ‘ Abkyantara kotia, and strangely enough, to this very day, 
after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village on the south-west side of Sumbal, 
which marks the site of this citadel, bears.the name of Antar-kot. The 
town had not been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by 
Sankara Varmma (A. D, 888—901), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapura, better known as Patan, or 
the Pass. (Mooreroft—Hugel—Vigne~—Cunningham— Growse— Ince.) 


SUMDO— Lat. 33° 12.’ Long. 77° 46’. Elev. 


A camping ground near the top of the Lachalang pass (on the west face) 
and 18 miles from Sarehu (or Lingti). (Cayley.) 


SUMDO-—-Lat. 85° 5’. Long. 78° £0’, Elev. 17,000’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash tiver, and not far 
below its source. It is passed on the western Changchenmo route. Gogra 
is distant 66 miles. Shinglung lies 1] miles below camp. (Drew.) 


NV. B--The usual route is vid Sumzungling und Debra Kompds Pass and camp to 
Shinglung. (Zroéter.) 


SUMGAL ox SUMKIEL—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 77° 50’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Sumgal river, and north-east 
of the Lachalang pass. It is passed on the route from Kulu to Léh 
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between Sumdo camp and Rukchen. There are twe roads from this to 
Debring, at the foot of the Tagalang pass— 

(1) By Kiang plain and Rukchen. 

(2) By the Zara valley*which lies to the west. 

The latter is only taken in summer, when there ig a scarcity of water 
in the Kiang plain. The camping ground is at the junction of three 
streams. (Moorcro/t.) 

SUMGAL—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, one march 
above Fotash camp, and about 40 miles above Shahdtla. It is passed on 
the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley. A road leads north-east 
from here across the Hinditak-dawan pass into Khotdn. It was the route 
taken by Robert Schlagentweit and also by Mr. Carey in 1885, Fuel and 
grass abundant. (Zrotder.) 

SUMGAL RIVER on SUMKIEL— 
A tributary of the Zanskar river; is formed by three streams, two of 
which rise in the mountains. west of the Tsomorari lake, and the third 
flows down from the Lachalang pass to the junction of the three streams 
at Sumgal camp. “ As each of these'streams is forded separately within the 
short distance of a mile, the united stream has received -the descriptive 
name of sumgal or the river of the ‘Three Fords.’ Its course is north- 
north-west, and its length from its souree to its junction with the Zanskar 
river 110 miles. Fall about 5,000 feet, or 45:4 feet per mile.” 

Moorcroft calls it the Sumkiel, or ‘Three Spring River.” (Cunning. 
ham— Moorcroft.) 

SUMNA—Lat. 35° 16' 39”. Long. 79° 10’. Elev. 17,150’. 
A camping ground passed on ‘one of the routes leading from the Chang- 
chenmo tothe Karakash. It lies east of Kizil Jilga at the north base of the 
Kizil Pass, Water, grass, and fuel are obtainable 3 miles below camp in 
the Kizil Jilga ravine. {Zroéter.} 

SUMNAL-—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 78° 45’. Elev, 15,540’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 13 miles north- 
east of Changtash, It is passed on one of the variations of the Chang- 
chenmo route which leaves the western route at Changtash. At 6 miles 
from the latter are some hot springs on the right bank. Road in parts 
stony and bad. Good camping ground at bend of river to east, where a 
large nada from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. (Zrot#er.) 

SUMSAR—Lat. 38° 41’, Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 12,700.’ 
A lake in Kashmir near the Darhé) Pass in the Panjal range, it is } mile 
long by 4 mile broad; and is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to where 
the water flows out of it. On June 12th it was still frozen. The moun- 
tains that encircle it havea precipitous cliff of grey rock about 1,500 fect 
above the lake, which was evidently formed by glacial action. (Drew.) 
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SUMURU —Lat. 34° 37”. Long. 77° 41’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Nubra river just above its junction with 
the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladék). It is said to coutain 20 houses, and is 
passed on the summer route from Léh to Yaérkaud. (d4ytmer.) 

SUMZUNGLING or SUMZAM LUNGPA— 

Lat. 34° 41’ 10’. Long. 78° 50’, Elev. 17,330’. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, 94 miles north 
of Changlung Pass. Road from pass very bad, crossing the stream in 
numerous places before reaching the camping ground at the junction of 
three adlas. A little grass obtainable on a neighbouring hill, but no 
fuel. Captain Trotter calle this “one of the worst marches on the whole 
road, as the number of recently dead anirhals that strewed it too surely 
testified.” (Zrotter.) 

SUNAWAIN—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A village in the Zainagfr pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopiirs, It lies to the west of the road» 
leading towards Shalirah..'The river as usually navigable by ordinary 
sized boats as high as this village at all seasons of the year. 

Sunawain contaius the zidrat of Saiad Sahib and seven houses, and 

boasts a clump of magnificent chunar trees. 

SUNDBRAR—Lat. 83° 82’, Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
An ebbing and flowing spring, situated about 2 miles up the right side 
of a narrow defile which opens into the Bring valley towards its southern 
extremity ; the whole country around is covered with forest. The spring 
is in a small basin, 8 feet deop and about 3 or 4 yards in width; and 
on one side of it are some stone steps. to enable devotees to descend 
to the water. After the Nauroz, or the new day, as the vernal equinox is 
termed, a little more water than usualis observable in the basin, but this 
again subsides. About two months after, the water ebbs and flows rapidly 
for a quarter of an hour three times a day--morning, noon, and evening. 
The great day of the Hinds is the 15th of Har (18th of June), when 
several thousand people of both sexes are assembled, nearly naked, around 
this Bethesda of the valley, and wait for the rising of the water, praying 
it to appear; and those who are nearest to it shaking peacock’s feathers 
over it, as an act of enticement and veneration, When the basin percepti- 
bly begins to fill, the immense multitude exclaim “ Sondi”! ' Sondi.” 
(“It appears”! “It appears’ !) and they then fill their brazen water- 
vessels, drink, and perform their ablutions, and return towards their houses, 
Bernier, who visited this spring, gives what he supposes to be a reason for 
the phenomenon, and remarks upon the rounded and isolated shape of the 
hill. There seems little doubt that he is generally right, and that the 
ebbing and flowing are caused by the different degrees of heat under which 
the snow on the Panjdl is melted at different times of the day. The 
Brahmins call the spring ‘Trisandiya. (Bernier—~ Vigne.) 
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SUNKUJA—Lat, 33° 6’. Long, 73° 46'. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, about 8 miles south of Mirpar, by the road tc 
the Gatiala ferry ; it is situated on the slopes above the left bank of the 
Jhelum. This village is held in jagir by Moza Khan, and contains about 
one hundred houses, divided into nine mahallas or districts. 


SUPERSUMUN— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj division of 


Kashmir. It comprises a district lying at the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Rembiéra river. 

The tahsil business is transacted at Shupion, which, however, lies 
without ita limits. 

The Supersuimun pargana was one of the four which were added, during 
the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, to those originally constituted. 

SURAN— ‘ 
The name of the principal source of the Panch Toi, or Palasta river ; i 
takes its rise as the Chitta-pini stream, on the western slopes of th: 
Panjél range between the Chitta-pani and Pir Panjal passes, and flows in : 
westerly and northerly direction to the Piinch valley, at the head of whicl 
it is joined by the Mandi stream, and near the town of Pinch by th 
Bitarh river, besides which it receives numerous other tributaries durin, 
its course, 

SURAN—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 74°17. Elev. 
A small village lying on the road between Bhimbar and Pinch, situate: 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, about 13 miles south 
east of Panch, and 14 miles north-west of Thdna Mandi. It contain 
a théna in which a small military force is usually quartered. 

There is a bungalow for travellers, containing one room, situated a fer 
hundred yards north of the village. From Séran there is a path to Gul 
marg by way of Mandi; the journey is usually accomplished iu fou 
marches, Supplies are procurable. (Jnce.) 


SURGOND-~~Lat, 84° 49’. Long. 74° 15’, Elev, 
The principal village in the Samgan valley, Upper Drawar. It lies som 
7 miles from Sharidi, on the left side of the valley, covering a larg 
amount of ground, as the houses are much scattered. Jt contains twent 


houses. 
There is little or no camping ground. (4ylmer.) 
SURMU—Lat. 35° 10’. Long. 76° 29’. Elev. 8,500, appro: 


A collection of hamlets in Baltistaén, on the left bank of the Shyok. 

forms, next to Khapalu, the principal village in the Khapalu diatric 
Surmti has a very long and narrow traqt of cultivation, skirting th 
gravelly tiver-bed, It occupies the slopes and a projecting platform ¢ 
alluvium of no great height. In this village many fields, on a leve 
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with the river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 184% 
It contains 250 houses. Most of the cultivation is someway above the 
village at a place called Surma Brok. (Thomson—dylmer.) 


SURNA NALA— 
The name of a stream in the Machiptira pargana, which joins the Danger- 
wari, lat. 74° 27’, long. 74° 18’. 

The table-land between these two streams is covered with ponds, some 
of considerable size, and is altogether very swampy, and at the same time 
clothed with a dense jungle of deodar, chir, a few yews, and hawthorns, 
(Montgomerte.) 


SURONGO—Lat,. 85° 41’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén). It 
contains ten houses. (4y/mer.) 


SURPHRAR—Lat. 84°. 13’, Long, 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, situated-at some little distance from the left 
bank of the river, just below the junction of the Kishegrar, an unfordable 
stream which is crossed by a bridge. It is possible to reach the Tar Sar 
and Mar Sar lakes by following the course of this stream, but it isa matter 
of difficulty, as there is no regular path. 

Surphrar contains the zidérat of Saiad Jafir Sahib, and fifteen houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a dim, a mélla, and a cowherd. Near the masjid 
is a spring called Bébé Abdulla’s spring. The staple cultivation is rice; a 
little corn is also grown. 

The Sind is usually bridged at some little distance to the west of the 
village. 

3URSU oz TSORUS—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 
A large village in the Wular pargana, ‘situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum ; including the hamlet Taki Bal, which lies at the foot of the 
Awantipir Wudar, about a mile to the south-east, the total population 
amounts to nearly one hundred families. 

There are some orchards and fine shady trees in the village, and much 
tice cultivation about it. Trél lies about 6 miles to the north-east, and is 
reached by an excellent path. 

‘URTOKH LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 28’, Elev. about 15,000’. 
A low ridge in the Muglib valley, 24 miles from the north-west end of 
the Pangone lake. It forms the water-shed across the natural exit 
of the lake, and isentirely formed by the loose shingle brought down a 
somewhat large lateral ravine from the snowy peaks to the south. 

Marks of the former level of the lake are seen extending within a very 
short distance of this ridge or low pass. A rise of 150 feet in the waters 
of the present lake would find them again an exit down the valley to 
Tankse. (GodwineAusten.) 
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SURU—Lat. 38° 21’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pinch Toi river, about 8 
miles north of Chaomuk. It contains sixteen houses, half of the inhabitants 
being Pab4rf Jéte, and balf Turriud Mubammadans; there are no Hindus. 
During the winter months, the river may be forded between this village 
and Pota on the left bank, but the water is deep. 
SURU on SOOROO, on KARTSE— 
An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardi, lying in the upper valley of the 
Sird river. 
Together with Kartzé (which now goes with Dr&s) it had a petty chief 
of ita own who lived at Lung Kartzé, the principal place in the valley. 
The number of houses is about three hundred and fifty, giving a popu- 
lation of two thousand. 
* Communteations,—These are as follows :— 
(1) From Kiehtwar by the Bhot Kol pass down the Sir river to 
Kargil!: not fit for laden animajs. Open for six months, 
(2): From Dr&s vid the-Umba, La..It is said horses can be taken. 
Open for six months. 
(3) To Kanji by the Kanji or Vigne La; very difficult. 
(4) To Zankear by the Pensi La. 
(5) From Kishtwar by the Chilung pass. (Aylmer) 
SURU on SOOROO—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 76° 2’. —_ Elev. 10,624’, 
A village and fort on the left bank of the Sard river, just below the 
sudden bend it takes to the north-north-cast. It is a halting place on 
the route from Kishtwér to Léh oid the Suri valley, and lies 18 miles 
above Sankho and north-east of Bhotkol pass. (Drew.) 
The fort was built by Zoréwar Sing in 1834, 
SURUDAB-—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 76° 7’, Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, consisting of a cluster of seven or eight housea 
situated on the bare eide of the hill above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, on the road leading towards Drés, The inhabitants are zemindars, 
including a potter. 


Ss RIVER orn KARTSE RIVER— 
A tribu f the Dr&s river, rises in the Himalayas, east of the Nun Kun 


peaks. Its course is north-east to Ringdum monastery, then due west tc 
a little above Surd, after which it flows north-north-east and joins the 
Drés river just below Kargil. Total length about 60 miles. Its prin. 
cipal tributaries are the Nakpo-chu and Palumba-chu, which join it from 
the west and east respectively. (Cunringham— Moorcroft.) 
SYAL SUI—Lat. 38° 18’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A village in Kashmir, on the road between Akniér aud Rajdori, Th. 
Hindus who inhabit the village are in great part Thakurs. (Drew.) 
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SYBOG—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 45’, Elev. 

A large village in the Machihédma pargana, of which it used to be the tahsil 
station ; it ia divided into three mahallae, viz., Banptr, Malikpar, and 
Astanpdr, which stand on high dry ground in the middle of the Hokarsar 
morass, about 6 miles west of Srivagar, on the road towarda Makahéma, 
The village is shaded by splendid trees, and possesses some of the finest 
chunéra in the valley ; the best specimens are at the west end of the village, 
near the zférat of Saiad Muhammad Bukhari. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are ehdl-béfs; these now number about one 
hundred and fifty families; formerly, it is said, there were many more. 
The rest of the population consist of seventy families of zamindars, two 
millas, three dims, three cowherds, two potters, twelve pirzédas, five horse- 
keepers, a kdzi, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three banias, of whom 
two are pandits. : 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the edges of the morass around the 
village. 
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TAGALANG—Lat, 33° 28’. Long. 77° 48’, Elev. 18,042’, 
At the north-western extremity of the Rupshi district ; it is crossed on the 
route from Kili to Léb, between Debring and Gya, There is a good and 
easy road on both sides. The pass is free from snow from July to 
December. 


TAGHAR—Lat. 34° 40°, Long. 77° 35’, Elev. 10,500’. 

A village in the Nubrdé district, situated on the left bank of the Nubra 
river, It iss balting-place on the summer route from Léh by the Kara- 
koram, and Jies 18 miles below Panamikh and about 7 above the junction 
of the Nubré with the Shyok. Cultivation here (barley and lucerne), and a 
good many trees, apricot, willow and poplar, also elm and el@agnus. 
The river runs in divided streams over a wide bed of shingle and sand, on 
which are istand patches of buckthorn and myricaria brushwood. It is 
frozen over in winter. It isthe head-quarters of the Nubré Kardari and 
contains twenty houses. (Bellew—Tratter—=Aylmer.) 


TAGNAK—Lat, 84° 4’. Long. 77° 50’, Elev. 
A village in the Chimré valley, 10 miles north of Chimré. A road 
branches off to it north-west from Sakti, and crossing the Wavris-La, 
north of the village, leads down to the Shyok river: the ferry across which, 
opposite Satti, is 40 miles distant (three marches.) (Drew.) 

TAI—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 74°, Elev. 
A village in Pinch, on the slopes of the hil] above the right bank of the 
Pinch Té6i. It contains about one hundred houses, 


TAINTRE—TDat. 38° 51’, Long. 74° 22', Elev, 
A considerable village in Punch, lying) on the north side of the valley 
above the path, and the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, about 20 
miles north-east, of Pinch. It contains forty families, Muhammadan 
zam{ndars of the Kutwél caste. Dry crops only are grown. 


TAINTRIPUR—Lat. 34° 7’, Long. 74° 30’, Elev, 
A amall village in the Bangil pargana, situated above the left bank of the 
torrent which flows between it and the village of Khipur. It contains a 
masjid, the ziérat of Saiad Arab Sahib, and three houses inhabited by 
zamfndars. There are some shady trees in the village, and a little rice 
cultivation about it. : 

TAINYAR— Vide “ Tayanr.” 

“PTAITRI—Lat. 38° 45’, Long. 74° 3’, Elev. 

This hamlet is situated on the slopes of the hills above the road from 


Pinch towards Paral, at some little distance from the right bank of the 
Pinch Tdi river, about 4 miles west of Punch. 
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There are about twenty houses in the village, all the inhabitants being 
Mubammadans. 

TAKANG—Lat, 38° 40’. Long. 78° 45’, Elev, about 14,000’, 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Shdshal stream, just above 
where it enters the Pangong lake, and situated in a plain 2 or 3 
square miles in extent. Shishal lies about 8 miles south. Wood and 
grass plentiful at this camp. (Drew—Trotter.) 

TAKCHA—Iat. 34° 50’. Long. 77° 35’, Elev. about 11,000,’ 
A village of six houses in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Nubra 
viver. It is passed on the summer route from Léh to Yarkand by the Kara- 
koram pass, about half-way between Panamikh and Changlang, 74 miles 
below the latter. At 4 miles, proceeding up the valley, the Tulumbuti, a 
tributary of the Nubrd, is crossed by a good wooden bridge. 

This is the largest village in the Nubra valley, where travellers can pro» 
cure supplies on their way to Yark&énd. (Z'omson,) 

TAKCHA or TAKTZE—Lat. 34° 22”, Long. 76° 85’, Elev. 

A village passed on the route from Srinagar to Léh, between Sheryol and 
Kharbu, close to the latter and on the right bank of the Kanji river. The 
monastery is perched on an isolated rock, the only ascent being by a very 
steep path-way. The inhabitants are Muhammadans and consist of 25 
families, (Bellew—Henderson——Aylmer.) 

TAKIA—Iat. 33° 24” Long. 78° 51’. Elev. 

This village lies on the road between Mirpir and Kotli. It is situated in 
a well-cultivated valley, some distance from the left bank of the Pinch Téi 
river. 

There are about sixty houses in the village, which contains two baolis 
and some shady trees. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamindars, 

TAKIA MIA SHAH—Lat. 34°, Long. 74° 86’, Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the side of the spur above the 
left bank of Suknag, opposite Kanyagind. 

It is inhabited by two pirzddas, two zamindars, and a potter, and is 
considered to form part of the village of Ldlpar, which lies ou the table« 
land above it. 

TAKIBAL—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev, 

A village containing nine houses, situated at the foot of the Kurala Puthur 
wudar, about a mile to the east of Bij Behéra. There is said to be a small 
spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees and surrounded by rice- 
fields. 

TAK MACHIK—LIat. 34° 22’. Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 

A considerable village in the kardari of Skirbichan (Laddk), on the left 
bank of the Indus, It is said to contain about one hundred houses, 
{Alymer.} 
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TAK MARPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’. 
Camping ground, Karakash valley, 24 miles below Changtash, (Grass and 
fuel obtainable. 


TAKRACHAK—Lat. 838° 5’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, about 9 miles south of Mirpdr, on the eastern 
side of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains fifty families, four being 
fakire and the reat zamindars; all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 
There is 8 masjid iv the village, and the zidrat of Peri Shab. 


TAKTI LA—Fide “ Naurunawa.” 


TALAWARI—Lat. 84° 2’. Long. 74° 7’, Elev. 
A villsge situated on the left bank of the Shah Kakuta stream, about 54 
miles north of Hidrabéd, on the road towards Uri. (Jnce.) 


TALU—Lat. 35° 4’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A small valley to the south of the Indus in Rondo (Baltistén). It con- 
tains the following villages: 


























1 
Bhi 
Villages, Houses. Horse, | Horned and Braanus. 
Talus. . . . : f Oe 60 | 200 | Baltis. 
Talubrok, Mulia), Zungut P -| 40) |) 20 | 100 400 | Brokpas. 
| | 





59 | 20.1159 | 600 
Sc 
A road goes up this valley to the Talubrok or Trongo pass. (Aydmer.) 


TAI.U BROK or TRONGO PASS—Lat. 35°27’. Long. 75° 4’. 
Elev. 15,637’. 

A pasa leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Talu valley 
(Rondi). It is shown in the map as Jeadiug into the Harpo valley, which 
is not the cnse. For foot passengers the pass is open in the beginning of 
April. In June it is said to be passable for horses. It is the first direct 
pass open between Rondd and Astor, (Aylmer.) 

TAMBA—lLat. 35° 48’, Long. 78° 5’, Elev. 
A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, passed about balf- 
way between Karatéch camp and Madlikehah. It lies east of a low double. 
topped hill, and is only occasionally used as a camping ground. Burtsi 
procurable, but no water in summer. (Trotter) 

TAMBIS-K UNOR~—Lat 84° 25’, Long. 76° 7’. Elev. 
A pair of villages, said to contain forty houses, in the Kartze division of the 
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Dras ilarka (Baltistén). They lie on the right bank of the Sard river, 
nearly opposite Saliskot. (Aylmer) 


TAMIAL— Lat. 38° 15’. Long. 73° 49’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated on the arid plain about 6 miles north 
of Mirpir, on the road towards Chaomuk. It contains thirty-two houees 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat caste. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood of this village. 


TAMMAN-— Lat, 38° 80’. Long. 75° 2)’, Elev. 
A small village in the Shéhabéd valley, situated above the left bank of the 
Séndran river, which is bridged between it and the village of Kut on the 
opposite bank. 
It lies about 4 miles south-east of Vernég, and contains five houacs 
inhabited by zamindara. 


TANDA PANI—Lat. 338° 4’. Long. 74° 82’, Eley. 
A village in Naoshera, situated midway on tke path between Aknur and 
Rajaori. 


Vigne remarks that be found no ‘cold water,’ but a green and open 
valley with low grassy hillocks rising in different parts of it. 


TANDA PANI-- bat, 82° 64", Long, 74° 56’. Elev, 
The name of a village situated about 12 miles north of Jami, on the 
road towards Rigsf. The road between Jami and Tanda Pani consists of 
stony water-courses and great defiles, From Tanda Pani to Ridsi is a 
distance of 18 miles. The path is, on the whole, rugged, hilly, and in 
some places very steep. (dZervey.) 


TANDO— Lat. 34° 21’, Long. 73° 33, Elev, 
A village situated a few miles south-east of Mozafarab4d. Baron Hiigel 
observed near this place granite in large blocks, hurled, as it were, over the 
trap rock. 


TANGMAR or KANGMAR--Lat. 33° 25’, Long. 78° 15’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Indus, situated about half-way 
between Kinma and Khere, at the mouth of a ravine. A path leads up this 
ravine and across the mountains to the Tsokar lake, but it is difficult, 
(Cayley.) 

TANGWARA—Lat, 84° 8’, Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 

A village situated about a mile north of Kountra, above the road leading 
towards Sopir. It is divided into two makallas, the upper of which ig 
inhabited by four families of Pathdéus and the lower by four pandits, 


TANIN~- Vide “* CH anpanwas,” 
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TANKSE— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék, It consists, besides 
other smaller ones, of the viJlages of Tanke, Phobrang, Shishal and Durgu. 
Both Tankse and Durgu contain about 50 houses, The crops are very poor 
owing to the great altitude. Cash revenue amounts to about 41,700 
besides taxes in kind. (dylmer.) 


TANKSE—Lat. $4° 2’. Long. 78° 14’, Elev. 12,900’, 

A large village of fifty or sixty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Lung-Chu river, about half-way between the Chang-la and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. It is a halting-place on the Changchenmo- 
route, and is the last place on this road where supplies are procurable. 
Sanja, the first large village in Yarkand territory, is $50 miles distant. 
The headman of the Tankse district resides here. There is a rest-house 
and supply depét in the village. 

A road leads up the Lung Chu valley to Shishal, 55 miles distant, 

There is a very fair area of ground under cultivation: lucerne grows 
Jnxuriantly. Many of the houses are built close under a large mass of con- 
glomerate, the stones firmly cemented in it, The remains of an old forti- 
fied fort still cover the upper portion of this conglomerate bed. 

Tankse contains a government store-house, and is the head quarters of 
a kardar, or manager, auder the governor of Ladék. (Zrotter—Godwin- 
Austen—Drew.) 


TANSAN-~ 


The name of the river which rises at the southern extremity of the Bring 
pargana; it joins the Nowbtg stream, lat. 33° 35’, long. 75° 24’, near 
the village of Wyl, the united waters forming the Bring river, 

The road between Kashmir and Kishtwdér by the Marbal pass crosses 
it by a bridge, just above the junction, which is thrown over a narrow 
channel in the rock, hollowed out apparently by the rushing waters. The 
stone piers on which the old bridge was built are still remaining, The 
masjid of Haji Daud Séhib is prettily and conspicuously situated on the 
hill above, and is a place of considerable strength, which is said to have 
been the scene of many a battle in the mountain feuds between the in. 
habitanta of Kishtwér and the Kashmiris in the olden time, as being the 
key to the possession of the Bring pargana. 


TARA-~Lat. 38° 6’, Long, 78° 56’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Hanlé river, situated a little 
above its junction with the Indus. Nowi camp, on the opposite bank of 
the Indus, is 11 miles north. It is a halting-place on the eastern of the 
two routes leading from Hanlé to the Indus and Pangong lake. (Mont- 
gomerte.) 
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TARKATTA TARKOFA ox TARKU'LI—Lat. 34° 48’, Long. 76° 15’, 
Elev. 7,800.’ 

A small village in Khurmang (Baltistén),on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road from Srinagar to Skardé. It contains thirty-tive bouses. 
(4ylmer.) 

TARLDAT—Vide “ Tuatpat.” 

TARNA NALA— 
A hill torrent flowing southward between Jasrota and Jasmirgarh. Quite 
dry in the cold weather. Nilgai, deer, and pig abound. (Wésngate.) 

TARSAR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 
A lake situated amid the lofty mountains lying between the Sind valley 
and Kashmir. It may be reached by a path from the northern end of the 
Trél valley, and there is also said to be a road from the Lidarwat, at the 
northern extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. 


TARSHING—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga Par- 
bat. It lies up a side valley leading to the Mazono pags, at the foot of a 
great glacier which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting accouul is given by Drew. It con- 
tains fifteen houses. (4ylmer.) 


TARUTZE—Lat. 34° 17’, Long. 77° 16’. Elev. 
A small village, situated a little distance from the right bauk of the Indus, 
28 miles below Léh, and 27 above Khalst, on the upper road from the latter 
to Léh. It is included in the collectorate of Saspul. (Drew—Aylmer.) 


TASHGAM—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 77° 12’, Elev. 9,390’, 
A village of ten houses in the Drés valley, on the left bank of the Drés 
river, 15 miles below Dr&s, It is a halting-place on the routes from Sri- 
nagar to Léh and Skardi ord the Drés valley. There isa traveller's house, 
and supplies are procurable in small quantities, 

The Léh route proceeds from this to Chanagund on the right bank, 
distant 15 miles, The Skardd route to Kirkitchu on the left bank of the 
Drds river, opposite Chanagund. Above Tashgam the valley narrows, and 
vegetation is ecanty, but near the village are several acres of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle. Prangos and lucerne (called here buésud) are cultivated. 

There are cattle in the village, chiefly the zko. (Bellew—Thomson— 
Aylmer.) 


TATAKUTI—Lat. 80° 48’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 15,524’. 
A peak in the Panjél range, overlooking the valley of Kashmir. 
TATAMOULA~—Lat. 34° 9’, Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 


A village situated above the right bank of the Jhelum, about 16 miles 
south-west of Baramala. 
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The rocky cliffs here rise almost perpendicularly from the river to a 
height of 800 and 400 feet. General Cunningham remarks that, as the 
height of the Jkelum near Tatamoula is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
the whole of Kashmir must have been submerged by the waters of the 
river before the wearing down of these cliffs, As Tatamoula (Sanskrit, 
Tapta-mula), the “hot spring,” may indicate volcanic action, the imme- 
diate cause of the bursting of the lake may have been the sudden rending 
of the rock by an earthquake. 


TATAPANI—Lat. 33° 24/, Long, 74° 24’, Elev. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, situated amid the hills a few miles 
north-east of the town of Rajdorf. Vigne states that at Tatapéni, about 
one day’s march to the eastward of Réjdori, there is a hot spring, the tem- 
perature of whose waters, in the absence of a thermometer, he estimated 
at 140°, It gushed from beneath a marly rock, and had a sulphurous 
taste, and deposited sulphur as it ran. There was another hot spring about 
45 yards from it, and a cold spring between them. The natives were aware 
of the cleansing and purifying properties:of the water, and came from far 
and near to bathe in it. They said that the hot water was colder in the 
hot weather. In a hollow, amongat the jungle-clad hills and low precipices, 
within a short distance of the spring, he discovered a coal bed jutting out 
in three different places from the bank on the path-side. The specimens 
of the surface coal which he brought to England were not considered very 
promising. 

TATI—Lat. 33° 22’. Long. 76° 14’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Banihal} district, containing one or two huts and a 
éaoli, situated on the hill side, high above the right bank of the stream, 
on the road between Banih4] and Ramsi., 

TATSA-KARIT—Lat, 34° 30’. Long. 76° 23’. Elev. 
A pair of villages containing thirty houses in Kargil (Baltistin), They lie 
in a small valley which joins the Wakha valley on the right side. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans. (dylmer.) 


TAWI RIVERS— 
There are two rivers of this name, one in the province of Jama and the 
other in Naoshera ; both are tributaries of the Chendb, 

The river in the Jama Province rises in the Ramnagar district in 
about lat. 32° 63’, long. 75° 34°. Its course ia first north-west 
towards Chineni for about 26 miles; in this part the river foams along 
among large boulders, confined by rocks which are capped with a deposit of 
alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded in the earth. These banks 
are in part clothed with shrubs and trees that have found a footing upon 
them. Deodar, silver fir, and spruce fir are also seen along the valley. 
From Chineni it beuds to the south-west for a distance of about 15 miles, the 
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valley being still bounded by high hills. Itthen emerges upon a more open 
country, through which it flows in a southerly direction for some 10 miles, 
when it meets a range of hills through which it pierces, and then takes a 
westerly course, winding very considerably ; it then pierces another range of 
billa and reaches the town of Jamu, which is on its right bank, 18 
miles from which it joins the Chenéb. Its total length is 70 miles. At 
Jamu the Tawi finally quits the hills which overhang it, terminating in a 
line of cliffs facing the river. It then flows through an open plain. 
(Thomson—-Drew.) 


The Naoshera river rises in the Rattan Panjél monntains on the road 
from Tauné to Baramgala, about 12 40s north of Réjdori. It flows by 
Naoshera, and then turning off to the south-south-east passes within haif 
a kos of the fortified town of Mindéwar, and 2 or 3 dos beyond falls into 
the Chendb near Kiiri, a village on the banks of the river. Some of the 
natives call this stream the‘ Malkani Tawi,’ to distinguish it from the 
Jami river, 

Vigne says that the word’ tawi means “a torrent,” which will account 
for so many streams being’so named. (Vigne—Hervey.) 


TAYAK orn TAINYAR—Lat. 34° 127, Long. 77° 55’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Digar stream, situated north of the 
Waris La. A road leads from here across the pass to Sakti, in the Chimré 
valley. (Drew.) 

TELGAM— 
The name of a very small pargana in the Kamrdj division of Kashmir. 
The tahsil buisness is transacted at Sopar. 

TENALA—Lat. 382° 56’, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
The name of a village in Badrawér, situated on the northern slope of 
the Padri pass, near where there are said to be extensive iron mines. It is 
inhabited by twelve families of Mubammadan blacksmiths. 


TERTSE—Lat. 34° 40’, Long. 77° 80’. Elev. 
A village in the Nubr& district, on the left bank of the Shyok river, about 
20 miles below the junction of the Nubré. It contains nine houses, and is 
said to possess twenty-three horned cattle and seventy-five sheep and goata. 
There is a good camping ground. On the 28rd October Dr, Thomeon 
forded the Shyok here. The stream ran in seven branches, of which three 
were from 100 to 150 feet wide, average depth 2 feet, maximum 3 feet. 
The other branches were much smaller. (TAomson— Aylmer.) 

THAJAN—Lat. 34° 44’, Long. 7$° 1)’, Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kisban Ganga, 
just above the junction of a considerable stream, which has formed a delta 
and an island in the bed of the river. There are three houses in the village, 
one of which has a peat roof. 
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A sampa bridge spans the Kishan Ganga between this village and 
Dadniél, which lies some distance below it, on the opposite bank, 


THAJWAZ—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
An undulating tract of ground in the vicinity of Sonamarg, in the Sind 
valley, It is a succession of dells eurrounded by hillocks or mounds, which 
are sometimes connected more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated, 
The dells are covered with long grass and numerous wild flowera, while the 
slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, birch, and 
other green trees, Over the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, whick seems to be known to the natives by the name of 
Th&jwaz, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded on one side by a 
dark, fir-covered hill, and on the other, the south-west side, by the stream of 
the tributary valley, beyond which there risea a great mass of mountains of 
bare rock, divided into lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which 
lies a glacier, The espace of Théjwaz occupies nearly a square mile ; the 
highest moands may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the Sonamarg 
plain, and 400 to 600 fect above the stream near. Evidently an old 
moraine of a former great glacier. " ( Drew.) 


THAKSE~—Pide “ Taxcua.” 


THAKUR— 
A caste of Dogrés. They are the chief cultivating caste in the hills. In 
occupation they correspond to the Jats in the Panjab (of whom there are 
& few io the hills also), but the two are not related; the Thakurs are 
counted higher in rank, Their name Thakur is undoubtedly the same word 
that in lower India is used for. the Réjpits, though it has the firat “a@”’ short 
instead of long. But at present the only conuection between them is the 
one-sided custom by which the Thakurs’ daughters are given in marriage to 
the Réjpats without any of that caste entering into the community of the 
Thakurs. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, a good deal 
like the Réjpite, but of Jarger frames ; they are more powerful in body, but 
less quick in motion, and they have not an equal reputation for courage. 
(Drew.) 
THALDAT, TARLDAT, 02 MAPOTHANG—Lat. 85° 15’. Long. 79° 80’, 
Elev. 16,300’, 
A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, immediately south 
of a salt lake, which is situated at the foot of the Lokhzung rango, at the 
southern end of the Kuenlun plains, No fuel or grass here. Two routes 
lead from this camp to the Karakash— 
(1) Western, vid Patsalung camp. 
(2) Eastern, vi¢ Yangpa camp and the Katai Dawan pass, 
They unite on the Soda plains north of the salt lakes, 
On the 27th October the salt lake near this camp was partially frozen 
ever, (Drew—Johnaon.) 
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THALLAR—Lat, 33° 48’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the northern 
extremity of the Kuthér pargana. It contains seven houses inhabited by 
Gdjars, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 
The river, which is fordable, is also crossed by a Adnal bridge between 
this village and Tugenpira, which lies opposite to it at the mouth of the 
Bud Nai valley, aud is inhabited by seven families of Gijars. 


THALLE— 

A emall river in Baltistén, which rises at the Thallé pass and flows into the 
Shyok at Bragar. At its upper end it branches off into three directions. 
At the extremities of two of these are passes into Shigar, each of which 
have small glaciers. The third branch presents a much more imposing 
mags of ice, which comes tumbling down a ateep descent, and at its termi- 
nation is split into three by projecting masses of rock. In ite lower 
ground the Thallé valley is well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare, 
as there are no trees, except a few willows. It contains, exclusive of the 
villages of Bragar and Dowani, quite two bundred and fifty houses. It 
hae a certain reputation for wealth in the rest of Khapalu. (Godwin- 
Austen—Aylmer.) 


THALLE LA—Lat. 35° 22’, Long. 76° 6’, Elev. 16,785’. 
A pass in Baltistén. The road passes over a glacier and leads from Kiria 
into the Thallé valley. (Godwzn-Auaten.) 


THALLE LA—Lat 34° 25’, Long, 78°. Elev. 
A pase in Baltistén, connecting Shigar with the Thallé valley of Khapalu. 
It is not used till July. It-is said to be easy and passable for baggage 
animals, (Aylmer.) 


THAMUS—Lat 84° 55’, Long. 76° 44", Elev. 9,000’, approx. 
A village of about twenty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Shyok, in Chorbat (Baltistén). (Ay/mer.) 


THANA—Lat. 88° 33’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
Théna Mandi or bazdr is situated about 14 miles north of Rajdori, on 
the bank of the Tawi,*at the mouth of the valley io which that river rises 
and up which the path leads to the Rattan Pir pass ; itis a square compact 
town, containing a large red brick sardi, and forms a depdt for salt and 
other commodities which are brought from the Panjab. 

The village of Thana is situated on the side of another small valley 
about a mile to the east. Its houses are singularly crowded together in 
tiers on every available spot on the precipice which overhangs the river, 
and are prettily shaded by numerous walnut and mulberry trees. Vigne 
estimated the population at 800 or 400; they were mogtly Kashmiris 
who gained a eubsistence by weaving aud spinning. He observed a chunar 
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tree, which is probably nowhere found nearer to the plains. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning, on the 13th July, the mercury stood at 74° in the shade. 

Argillaceous slate and mica slate are very common in the interveving 
ranges between the primary ridges of the Himalaya that connects them and 
the satidstone with the plains, The abrupt precipices of the latter are here 
suceceded by schistose formation, and they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the lofty ranges at the foot of which Thana is situated. 
The dwarfish jungle disappears in favor of the lofty pine forest, and 
the mountains, which form the third and last ridge that intervenes between 
the plains and the Pir Panjél, rise directly from bebind the village with ao 
almost alpine height, and a verdure resembling that of the Pyrenoes. 

Théna contains a single-storied bungalow for travellers, situated on the 
hill-side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the mandi, and 
there is ample space for encamping in and about the place. Supplies are 
plentiful at ordinary times, and forage is abundant, except during the sum- 
mer months, when grass is scarce, 

The road leading into Kashmir by way, of Punch branches off about a 
mile to the north of ‘Théna, and bears away towards the north-west. It 
is generally open all the year round, and must be adopted at the beginning 
and end of the season, when the Pir Panjal pass is closed with snow. 
Water plentiful. Wood and supplies procurable. (Vigne—Allso0d—Ince 
—~ Aylmer.) 


THANG—Lat. 34° 57’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, in Khurmang (Baltistén). 
It lies north of the Khurmang-fort, some height above the river. It con- 
tains twenty-three houses. (4ylmer.) 


THANGLASGO PASS— Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 77° 33’. 

LASIRMOU PASS or PAYANG ta—} Elev. 16,901’. 
A pass over the Kailas or Léh range, connecting the Payang und Hundar 
valleys. The top of the pass is 25 miles from Hundar village and about 
16 miles from Payang Koti, on the L¢éh-Srinagar road. 

“ Ascending from Drok (g.9.) the road follows up a gently sloping open 
valley, rather boggy in places, for 13 miles, After thie (i8th July 
188%) the snow begins. For half a mile the ascent is steep, and then the 
path leads over a gently sloping snow bed till the top of tbe pass is 
reached at about 15 miles from Drok. The pass is a narrow ridge. On 
the Indus side, for 200 or 300 feet the path is steep, zig-zaging several 
times, in somewhat loose soil. -It then becomes easy and good : very little 
snow on the Leh side.” 

The pass is an easy one for yaks, but on account of several rocky places 
is difficult for ponies. ( Aylmer.) 
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THANOT—Lat. 33° 138’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, situated on the slopes of the mountains above the 
Jeft bank of the Lider Khol stream and the road between Bagu and Gayt, 
It contains six houses inhabited by Hindds. 


THAOBUT—Lat. 34° 44’, Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 
A village in Gdrais, situated uear the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just below the junction of the Gagai stream, about 10 miles north of Kan- 
zalwan. It containg a masjid, and is inhabited by seven families of 
Mubammadan zamindars, a milla, a shepherd and three others. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is to the north of the village, on the 
banks of the rivulet which supplies it with water. 


THARRA—Lat. 38° 38’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A emall village in Pdnch, containing about twelve houses, aituated on 
the hill-side west of T6i, at some distance from the right bauk of the 
Pinch T6i. 


THARU—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev. 
A small village of eight or ten houses, situated a little distance from the 
right bauk of the Indue, 11} miles below Léb, and passed on the road from 
the latter to Snimo. There is a little cultivation, and a small stream flows 
through it down to the Indus. | (Drew.) 


'THATOLA og NURPA PASS— 
Lat. 38° 30.’ Long. 78°40.’ Elev. 17,481°. 
Leads over the portion of the Kailas range lying between the Pangong 
lake and the Indus. It is crossed on the western route from Shushal to 
Nima Mud, between Mirpa Teo and Yahle camps, at 3 miles from the 
former. Road over is fair. (Reynolds.) 


THILRU—Lat. 82° 53.’ Long. 75° 35,’ Elev. 6,600’. 
A village in the Rémuagar district, near the source of the Tawi. It is 
situated on a plateau about 200 feet above the level of the river, surrounded 
close by the hills and shaded by walnut trees. ( Drew.) 


THOGJI CHANMO ok “ Salt-covered Plain ’—Elev. 14,900’. 

The widest opening in the whole of the Rupsha district ; lies about 30 
miles north-west of the Teomorari Jake. Its length in a direction north. 
north-west and south-south-east is 18 miles, and ite average breadth 5 
miles, It contains the Tsokar Salt lake, aud the small fresh-water Jake 
of Panbuk. Thera can be no doubt that at one time the whole plain was 
occupied by a large lake, which bad an outlet to the north-west. It is 
surrounded by low, barren, rounded hills. A portion of the plain is covered 
with a saline efflorescence, generally carbonate of sodu. (Cuaninghamae 
Drew.) 
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THONDE—Lat, 33° 30.’ Long. 77°. Elev. 
A small village in the Zanskér district, situated on the right bank of the 
Zanakér river, 9 miles below Padam. It ia passed on the route from 
Kishtwér to Léh, vs@ Zanskdr. (Zhomson.) 


THUGJI orn THUGRILI—~Lat. 88° 25’, Long. 77°55’. Elev. 14,900’, 
A camping ground in the Thogji Chanmo plain, on the north bunks of the 
Tsokur lake, 14 miles south-east of Debring. In summer there are 
generally some Bhoti camps here, from which a few supplies and sheep are 
procurable. Water from small stream. Fuel and grass plentiful. It isa 
halting-place on the routes from Kulu and Spiti (vid Tsomorari lake) to 
Léh. (Reynolds.) 


THURAM oz THURAB—Lat. 82° 47’, Long. 77° 22’, Elev, 
A peak and boundary mark, on the left bank of the Yunam river, near 
the Bara-Lacha pass and on the borders of Ladék and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 


THURGO—Lat. 35° 42’, Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). With a neigh- 
bouring village, it contuins twenty-three houses. (4ylmer.) 


TIBET— 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the north of the lofty 
snowy mountains which encircle India from Kashmfr to Assam, is familiarly 
known to Europeans by the uame of Tibet. This name is also commonly 
employed by the Muhammadan nations to the north and west to designate 
the same country, but is not known in the language of the Tibetans 
themselves, among whom different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names, In Eastern Tibet the words “ To Po” (or Ten 
Pen) are used, from which the form 7idet probably originated. (Thomson 
—Ney Elias.) 

Vigne observes— The word Tibet, or Tibat, as it is pronounced in 
Baltistéo and Kashmir, is called simply Bod in the language of Ladék, A 
Tibetén is called Bod-pa at Ladék. Tibet is called Se Tsang by the 
Chinese. I believe the word Tibet to be a compound of Tiba and Bod 
(Tepe in Tarkir), signifying in the mountain dialects a peak, ao that Tibet 
is simply the mountains of the people professing the Buddhist religion.” 

The whole of Tibet appears to be characterised by great uniformity of 
climate and productions, on which account it appears convenient to retain 
the name for the whole country, although it is naturally separable into 
two grand divisions. One of these, the waters of which collect to join the 
Brahmaputra, ts still scarcely known, and the other, drained principally by 
the Indus and its tributaries, is the one which will come under considera- 
tion in this work. The line of separation of these two portions lies a little 
to the east of the great lakes Manasarawar and Rawan Rud, from the 
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neighbourhood of which the country must gradually slope iv both direc- 
tions towards the sea, Western Tibet is a highly mountainous country, 
lying on both sides of the Indus, with its longer axis directed like that 
river from south-east to north-west, (Ztomaon.) 


It is divided into three portions—Little Tibet or Baltistén, Middle 
Tibet or Ladék, and Upper Tibet, which is that portion outside the terri- 
tories of the Maharéja of Kashmir, 

Every part of Tibet is thought to be traversed by ranges of mountains 
which have their origin either ia the Kuenlun on the north, or in the transe 
Sutle} Himalaya on the south. These mountain ranges are extremely rocky 
and rugged, but, as a general rule, it may be said that they are less so in 
the upper part of the course of the different rivers, than in their lower 
parte. The height of the mountain ranges which traverse Western Tibet 
is in all ‘parts pretty much the same, and, as a consequence, the depth of 
the valleys in the lower portion of the course of the Indus, and of all ite 
tributaries, is very much greater than-near the sources of these rivers. In 
the higher valleys, therefore, the mountains are apparently much less lofty ; 
they are also frequently rounded and sloping, or at all events more rocky 
and precipitous than lower down, though to this there are many exceptions, 
The elevation of the passes in 8 mountainous region represents in general 
the height of the lowest part of the chain, In the mountain ranges of 
Tibet the average height of the ridges does not exceed from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above the passes, many of which, indeed, are acarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the ridge in which they are situated. In estimating 
the principal ranges at 20,000 feet and the minor ranges at from 17,600 
to 18,000 feet, we approximate very closely to the truth. This estimate 
applies to all parts of the country, the height of the ranges being remark- 
ably uniform, but peaks occur at, intervals, in every one of the principal 
ranges, which considerably exceed the elevation just stated, rising very 
generally to 23,000 and 24,000 feet, aud one even to 28,000. 

Though the climate of the whole of Western Tibet may, in general, 
be characterised as extremely dry, it is by no means cloudless. The 
winter months in particular are often very cloudy, and a good deal of 
snow falls. During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast. with very light clouds. Thomson says the only occasions on 
which he observed any fall of rain at all deserving of the name, have been 
moatly in early spring or in the latter part of the autumn. But later 
observations show that the monsoon rains reach Western Tibet (Ladék, &c.) 
nearly every year in July, and that July and August are the months when 
rain usually falls. Rain in spring or autumn is very rare indeed. 

When the sky is clear, the suo, in all parts of Tibet, is extremely 
powerful, “he shade temperature depends, of course, a good deal on the 
elevation, but also on the situation, exposure, and many other accidental 
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circumstances. In the lower part of the Indus valley it is frequently 
very high, tbe clear day atmosphere allowing the full influence of the sun 
to be exerted on the bare, often black, rocks even as high up as 11,000 
feet ; in narrow valleys, the heat is often great in the middle of the day. 

The greater part of Tibet. consists of plutonic and metamorphic rocks ; 
granite occurs, injected in immense veins into the metamorphic rocka, 

The great extent and development of a very modern alluvium-like 
formation, composed of great masses of clay with boulders, and occasionally 
of very fine laminated clay, constitutes one of the most remarkable aud 
striking features of Westeru Tibet. Sandstone and conglomerate also are 
met with, but more rarely. (Zhomson.) 


TIBI~ 
The largest of the Chorbat tributaries of the Shyok. It joing the left 
bauk between Chalunka and Biagdong. There is a path up it, leading to 
the Indus valley, which is said to be passable in July. (4ydmer.) 
TIGAR—Vide “ Tacar.” 
TIKPURA—Lat. 84° 28,’ Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A largo village containing about one hundred houses, situated on a stream 
at the foot of the spur at the eouth end of the Lol&b valley. 

From this village there ig a path, which crosses the range of hille to the 
south, descending upon the village of Zohlar at the north end of the 
Zainagir pargana ; it is a very pictureaque walk, occupying the whole duy ; 
a warm chalybeate spring is passed about half a mile from Tikpira. 

There is also a path over the same range of mountains, leading directly 
to Imbersilwar, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state they can and do go hy it. 

At Tikpara the thermometer (December 5th) stood at 26° at sunrise. 
(Figne—Mon tgomerie.) 


TIKSAY on TIKSE— 
A kardari or collectorate in Ladék, on the right bank of the Indus. It 
includes the following villages :— 
Tikeay, Shay, Rambirpdr and Sharmas, of which the largest are the two 
firat, each containing somewhat uader one hundred and fifty houses, 
Cash revenue about #2,800, besides taxes in kiud. (Aylmer.) 


TIKZAY ox TIKSE—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 11,000’. 
A large village situated in a plain on the right bank of the Indus, 13 
miles above Léh. It is the first march from the latter on the Chung- 
chepmo route. Road good. There is a monastery here on a spur north 
of the village, in which there are fifty Jamas and some nuns. Encamp- 
ment in a poplar garden. Fields irrigated by canals from the Indus, subject 
to inundation when the river rises above its usual height. About six 
hundred inhabitants in this village. (Trotter —Johnson— Aylmer.) 
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TILATL—Lat, 34° 30 and 34° 35’. Long. 75° and 75° 20’. Elev. 
The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the north-east of Kashmir, 
which is traversed by the incipient Kishan Ganga. 

It is nowhere more than a mile in width, and is encompassed by lofty 
mountains which exhibit a like peculiarity to those in Kashmir, inasmuch 
as the slopes having a southern aspect, are uniformly bare of forest, and are 
here clothed with grass or masses of prangos, while on the south side there 
is no want of timber, except towards the west end of the valley between 
the villages of Purana ‘ilail and Zergay, where the mountains are too pre- 
cipitous to give footing to any vegetation, excepting here and there a few 
pine trees which cling to the bare face of the rock. 

‘Tbe general appearance of the valley presents a great contrast to Kash- 
mir, as the sylvan beauty of the ‘earthly paradise’ is entirely wanting, 
and the mountains that enclose it are not bold enough in outline to com- 
pensate by the wild grandeur of their scenery. 

In the upper portion of the valley the fall is considerable, and the 
Kishan Ganga flows a turbid and) :mpetuons. torrent, which finds an exit at 
the western extremity through a narrow gorge. which only gives pussage 
to the river ; and the main path traversing the valley, which has hitherto 
tollowed the right bank of the stream, crosses the range of mountains to 
the north-west into Giarais. 

This path forms the high road between Gurais and -Drds, and is that 
by which the Tilail valley is usually entered. It may, however, be reached 
more directly from Kashmir by a path which ascends from Wangat to 
Gangarbal ; there are also two roads from Sonamarg in the Sind valley ; 
the one known as the Nikka Nai road lies by the Krishun Sar and Vishun 
Sar lakes, the other, called Bara Nai, follows the course of the Raman 
stream, From the Tilail valley, the Shingo river and Deosai plains, and 
Skardi, may, it is said, be reached at certain seasons of the year by a path 
which ascends the Grati Nar. 

The inhabitants of this valley differ somewhat in appearance from those 
of Kashmir, their features approaching the Mongolian type. Their dress 
is much the same, except that the women wear an exaggerated copy of the 
common red head-dress. The Dérd language is universally spoken, 

The valley is but sparsely populated; the houses are all huddled 
together in the villages or ranged in a square enclosing a court-yard, in 
which the cattle are herded; ‘this disposition is adopted for tke sake of 
warmth and communication during the long and rigorous winter. The 
dwellings, which are frequently double-storied, are constructed of unhewn 
timbers dovetailed at the corners, and having the interstices plastered with 
mud. They have no chimneys, and are all very dirty. The villages, with 
scarcely an exception, are entirely bare of trees, and have but little vegeta- 
tion of any description about them ; barley, peas, frumba, and pinga are the 
only products of the valley ; rice is of course unknown at this elevation. 
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The harvests are not abundant, and are scarcely in excess of the absolute 
requirements of the inhabitants. 

It is the custom to bury the grain in caches ; this appears to be a rem- 
nant.of the precautions which were taken during the old marauding days, 
but the habit is still adhered to, owing to the want of proper vessels to 
contain the grain, and of space in the houses in which to store it. The 
holes are usually constructed in some dry spot near the village; they are 
called dés in the Dard language and zés in Kashmiri. The grain is care- 
fully wrapped in birch bark before being consigned to these receptacles ; the 
hole is then filled in with stones, above which a layer of earth is spread. 
When well dried and securely packed, the grain is said to keep good for 
six months, but it is not usually preserved so long. 

The inhabitants of Tilail seem to be extremely fond of fruit, of which 
the only indigenous varieties are the strawberry and a few wild pears, but 
a great deal is imported from Skardd, principally dried mulberries of a 
very inferior description, and a gmall-apricot called 6u¢ sair by the Kash- 
miris; for these luxuries the people barter the woollen stuffs they have 
manufactured during the winter. The wild flowers and grasses common 
to the Britieh Isles ave found throughout the valley, and roses in Tilail are 
scarcely less abundant than those of Kashmir, exhibiting, if anything, more 
beautiful tints, 

Though extremely poor, the Tilailis pay 60 rupees (chilki) at their mar- 
riages; this sum is paid by the /bridegroom to the bride’s family either 
before or on the day of marriage.  Flocks of sheep constitute their most 
valuable possession ; the Kashmiri butchers buy much of their meat in this 
valley, paying for the animals at the rate of 14 or 15 rupees (chilki) a 
kharw4 taken at an estimation, 

The government tax is calculated at half the produce of the lands, 
and is paid either in money or in kind. Vigne states that when Tilai} 
wag subject to Ahmad Shah, the gyalpo or raja of Skardd, he, instead of 
taking a tribute of money, contented himself with receiving annually a 
present of a sheep and a coil of rope from each house. 

The government likewise levies a duty of an anna in the rupee on all 
articles exported from Tilail to Kashmir. 

The administration of justice is provided for in the following manner : 
Small cases are decided by the village mokaddams; more important 
matters are referred to the thinadar, who resides in Badgam, from whom 
appeal lies to the governor of Kashmir. 

It is said that on all suits having a pecuniary value the government 
levies a duty equal to one-fourth of the value iu dispute. 


TILUT SO on TILAT SUMDO—Lat. 88° 40’. Long. 77° 18. Elev. 
A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Léh, on the left 
bank of the Kharnak river; between this and Kharnak Sumdo the river 
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has to be forded nine times in 24 miles. The Charchar pass lies west of 
the camp, and is crossed betweeu Chipchuck and Zangla. (H. Strachey.) 


TIMBRA—Lat. 38° 46’. Long. 74° 14’, Elev. 
A village on the path from Panch to Mandi, about 8 miles east of Ptinch. 
The houses are disposed in clusters, and there are many shady trees about 
the place, which is watered by a small stream. The inhabitants are all 
Muharamadana, 


TIMISGAM— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Lad&k. It contains the vil- 
lages of Timisgam, Hemis—Shukpa, Tia, and Gira-mangao, The cash 
revenue is nearly 23,000, besides taxes in kind. Timisgam is the largest 
village, and with Tia has nearly one hundred and fifty houses The people 
of this group are better off than any other part of Ladék, asthe crops give 
good yield; there are more fruit trees than elsewhere, and the-people carry 
on a brisk trade between Changthan and Léh, and Srinagar and Baltietén. 
Timisgam 18 far warmer than the upper parts of Ladék. (4ydmer.) 


TIMISGAM—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 77°, Elev. 
A small village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
45 miles below Léh and 10 above Khalsi. It is passed on the upper road 
from the latter to Léh, With the neighbouring village of Tia, it contains 
about one hundred and fifty houses. (Drew— Aylmer.) 


TIMMERAN—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A small village situated in the Bud Nai valley, which opens into the north. 
eastern extremity of the Kuthdér pargana, It is distant about 16 miles 
north-east of Achibdél, and lies at the foot of ascent of the Rial Pawas 
pass, which is crossed by a shepherd’s path leading into the Maru Ward- 
wan valley, 

This village, which is held in jagir by RasGl Shah, the harkara of the 
pargana, contains a masjid and four large houses, and is irrigated by a 
branch of the Zamkatch stream. The elevation being considerable, there 
is but one harvest annually, which is confined to seanty crops of Indian- 
corn, trumba, and gunhdr. 


TINDALI ox TINALI—Lut. 84° 18’. Long. 73° 35’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, 28 miles from Kohéla, 


TINGIJOS—Lat, 35° 18’, Long. 75° 35’. Elev, 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skardi (Baltistén), It lies just above the 
Skardd plain. It is said to contain eighty houses. (4y/mer.) 


TINGMOL—Lat. 38° 45’, Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village containing four houses, situated at the mouth of the Sacram 
valley, on the east side of the Kuthdr pargana, just above Mideptira, a 
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large village containing fifteen houes. The inhabitants are zamindars, 
and rear silkworms. 

This latter village is surrounded by green turf and shaded by some 
splendid trees. It contains a spring, and the poppy is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. 


TIRBAL—Lat. 38° 15’. Long. 75° 14", Eley. 
A small hamlet in the district of Rémbén, surrounded by a patch of 
cultivation, situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 3 
tiles west of the village of R&émban, on the high road towards K ashmfr. 


TIRI—Lat. 88° 85’, Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 
A small village in the Kardari of Hemie (Ladék) situated in a lateral ravine 
on the left bank of the Indus, opposite the village of Kyingyam (on the 
right bank.) The river is here crossed by a rude wooden bridge, not 
practicable for laden animals. A path leads up the Tiri ravine into Rupshu, 
There is also a path to Gya by the Kiameri pass. (Reynolds—~Aylmer.) 


TIRIKO—Lat 35° 37’. Long. 75 20’. Elev, 
A small pargana in the ilarka of Ronda (Baltistén). It lies on the right 
bank of the Indus, It is picturesquely situated, occupying small fertile 
platforms with precipitous cliffs between them. It includes the villages of 
Tiriko, Listing, and Gomo, and possesses forty houses. (Aylmer.) 


TIRIT—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 77° 48’. Elev. 9,800”. 
A village in the Nubra district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
7 miles below Satti and a little above the junction of the Nubr& river. It 
is passed half-way between Satti and Taglar on the summer or Karako- 
ram route. It is said to contain seven houges. (Bellew— Aylmer.) 


TIRITSHU—Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 77° 87’. Elev. 10,100’. 
A small village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Nubrd river, 
below Panamikh. Between it and the latter is a small fresh-water lake, a 
few furlongs in circumference, completely ingulated in a crater of low ser- 
pentine hills. (2. Strachey.) 


T(ISAR—Lat. 35° 39’. Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
A group of villages in Basha (Baltist4n), on the right bank of the Basha 
stream. Itie said to contain one hundred and twenty-five houses. (dylmer.) 
TITWAL—Lat. 84° 23’, Long. 78° 49’. Elev. 
A village situated on the Jeft bank of the Kisban Ganga, just above the 
janction of the Kazi N&g stream, up which lies the road leading into the 
Karnao valley. 

It is situated about midway between Mozafarabéd and Shalirah; to 
the former place the journey is rough and difficult, and impassable for laden 
eattle; to the latter there is an excellent path crossing the Nattishannar 
Gali. 
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Titwal contains a théna and a custom-house, and is inhabited hy about 
ten families. 

The rocky channel in which the Kishan Ganga flows is now spanned by 
a substantial 4adad bridge just above the village, which is a great improve- 
ment on the zampa, which it replaced; a small toll is levied on each pass- 
enger. Below the village the river bends to the west, flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the precipitous mountains. 

The Kazi Nag stream, on the west side of the village, is not fordable, 
but is crossed by two bridges, one a little higher up than the other. 

There are a few shady trees about the village; the most convenient 
spot for encamping is on the narrow grassy terraces by the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 200 yards below the bridge. 

A thermometer registered at 2 p.m. (22nd August) 88° in the shade, at 
5 p.m, 78°, and immersed in the Kishan Ganga 56°, 


TOK oz STOK—Lat, 34° 6’, Long. 77° 40’. Elev, 11,228’. 
A village situated some distance from the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Léh. It was bestowed asa jagir upon the deposed gyalpo by Zorawér 
Singh in 1835, and is still held by bis descendants. (Cunningham.) 


TOLTI— 
An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skarda. It occupies the Indus valley just 
below Khurmang. 

It contains only about two hundred houses, (4yl/mer.) 

TOLTI-~Lat. 85° 2’, Long. |76° 9/, Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Indus, and on the road from 
Drs to Skardi. Precipitous mountains form a circle all round it, almost 
shutting out the light of day. ‘There isa fort in the ravine behind the 
village, perched on the top of a rock, (in.a,most untenable position, though 
probably well suited for defence against a sudden attack). The belt of culti- 
vation here is very narrow, just skirting the banks of the river on very nar- 
row platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated by artificial canals carried 
with considerable labour between the fields and the mountains. (Zéomson.) 


TOM TOKH or TANGMOCHE?—Lat. 38° 40’, Long. 77°12’. Elev. 
A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Léh, north-east of 
the Charchar-la, 

TONG WAL—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén). It contains 
thirteen houses. (Aydmer.) 

TOR GALI—ITat. 34° 47’. Long. 73° 50’, Elev, 
The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the water-shed 
between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and Kéghén. 1t is crossed by the 
path between the village of Darral, in Lower Drawér, and Batgénd, in 
Kéghép, and is said to be practicable during the four summer months, 
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TOSHA MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 56’. Long. 74° 82’. —_ Elev. 10,500’. 

A grassy valley lying on the east side of the Pir Panjal range; it gives its 
name to a pass situated lat. 38° 58’, long. 74° 27’, which is crossed by the 
most direct path between Srinagar and Pinch. As its name implies, the 
Tosha Maidén ie almost a plain, for the hills on all sides slope gently down 
to it, and the numerous streams which water it are divided by undulating 
ridges covered with luxuriant grass and wild flowers; at the lower end of 
the maidén, on its eastern edge, are two ama}] masonry towers of sexagonal 
shape, about 25 feet high, and having four tiers of loopholes. That called 
after Sardér Uttar Muhammad Khan, a younger brother of Dést Muham- 
mad, crowns a knoll just above the spot where the main path from Drang 
emerges on to the plain; the other, known as the Kacberf Damdamma, is 
situated on a hillock near the other side of the valley, about a mile to the 
south-east ; it commands the footpath which descends on the village of 
Teal. The passage of the Tosha Maidén pass commences on the Kashmir 
side by a somewhat steep ascent of about $3 miles from the village of Drang ; 
on reaching the plain the path is a gradual slope. The lower part of the 
valley is called Wattadar, and contains a few shepherds’ huts, and an abun. 
dant supply of fuel within easy distance. The Tsenimarg, near the upper 
end of the maidén, lies mostly above the limit of forest; the summit of the 
pass is called Neza ; the descent on the west cide is steep, lying through a 
narrow valley or gorge between rocky spurs. With the exception of one 
or two solitary huts at some distanca from the top, no habitations are 
met with until reaching the Sultan Puthri Dok, a Giijar settlement above 
the village of Arigam. 

The manifest advantages offered by the Tosha Maidén pase to an army 
invading Kashmir were appreciated by Maharéja Ranjit Singh, who 
in 1814 attempted to carry the pass, but was defeated by Muhammad Azim 
Khén, the then governor of Kashmir, in person; the other column, consist. 
ing of 10,000 Sikhs, which had proceeded by the way of Nandan Sar,.was 
likewise routed by the Pathdns. 

The Tosha Maidén is well worth a visit, and is easily reached from 
Srinagar vif Watrahel and Zanigam in two marches, or by an easier 
ascent up the Suknég river vid Watrahel and Ringazabal. The marg 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet, but supplies must be brought from below. 
( Wingate.) 

The Tosha Maidan pass, lying ata great elevation, is closed by the first 
falls of snow, and is said not again to be practicable until the month of 
June ; it is, however, much frequented during the summer, and the plain 
affords unlimited pasturage to herds of cattle and large flocks of sheep, 


'OSHO PASS—Lat. 35° 11’. Long. 74° 80’. Eley. 18,000’. 
A pass leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashina in the 
Rupal Nullah, Astor to Bunar, Chilas. I¢ is closed from the middle of 
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October to June. For the remaining four montbs, though still more or 
less covered with snow, it sfforde a passage for men and goats, It is 
apparently more used than the Mazeno pase, which lies 2 miles to the 
east, (Ahmad dls Khan.) 


TRAGBAL—Lat. 84° 80’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 9,620’. 

A tank and cho&: lying on the south side of the Réjdiangan ridge, 9 miles 
north of Bandapir, on the high road towards Giirais and Skardi. There 
is said to be a footpath from this place leading directly to the village of 
Wampir, in Gurais, by the Vijji Maidén. 

There is a good encamping ground a quarter mile south of the tank. 
Forage and firewood abundant. Drinking water limited in amount. 
( Balea— Barrow.) 


TRAGBAL og RAJDIANGAN PASS—Lat. 34° 88’. — Long. 74° 49’, 

Elev. 11,700’. 

A pass leading out of the Kashmir: Valley, on the road from Srinagar to 

Gilgit. It is the name by which the Réjdiangan is usually known. The 

actual pass is for 3 or 4 miles quite easy, except when under enow, 

but the ascent and descent on either side are very difficult and steep, The 

kotal or crest is about 11,700 feet above the sea, and the pass is for 2 or 

$ miles on either side of it quite destitute of trees of any kind. Snow 

seldom lies later than May, but in exceptional years it is covered even in 
July. (Barrow.) 


TRAGUME BUR TSO—Luat. 34° 0”: Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 
Two small lakes in the Muglib valley, between Muglib and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. (Godwin- Austen.) 


TRAL—Lat. 38° 66’. Long.)-75° 10's Elev. 

A small town prettily situuted on the sloping plateau at the foot of the moun. 
tains near the east side of the Wiullar pargana, of which it is the tahs{l sta- 
tion. It lies about 6 miles north-east of the village of Tsurus, on the 
Jhelum, by an excellent road; and about the same distance east of Awénti- 
pir ; the first part of this road, in the neighbourhood of Awéntipir, is good, 
but the latter part, where it crosses the valley, lies amid the rice-fields, and 
is usually wet and swampy. 

The Bhigmur road, communicating with the Dachinpara pargana, lies 
over the range of mountains to the east of the town; it ia said to be a fair 
path, the distance to the village of Suipira being 6 fos. Trél is built at 
the edge of the plateau, and is divided into an upper and lower mahulla; 
the houses, which are ranged at different levels on the slope, are construct. 
ed of sun-dried bricks, with thatched roofs. 

It is shaded by fine trees, and possesses no lees than twelve springs, The 
plateau land on the east side of the town is dry and bare, but the slopes to 
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the west and the valley beneath is a mass of rice cultivation, The Muham- 
madan population is said to comprise 194 fumilies of zamindars, including— 


6 Shdl-bdfs. 12 Weavers. 
10 Banfas. 4 Oil-sellera, 
1 Baker, & Gardeners. 
3 Butchers. 4 Goldsmiths. 
1 Blacksmith. 2 Washerren. 
4 Carpenters. 5 Potters. 

1 Malla. 2 Dyers. 

5 Sainds, 6 Fakfrs, 

12 Attendants at the zfarata. ; 8 Dims, 

6 Cowherds, & Surgeons and physiciana. 
4 Sweepers. 


The Hindids are said to number fifteen families, including three Brahmins, 
and the zilladars, patwaris, and other servants of the government. 

Among the twelve springs, that of the Diva N&y is the most famons ; 
it lies on the east side of the town, near the thdna, and is shaded by a 
magnificent chunér aud other trees. The water, which is very cool and 
clear, rises mto a pool or tank about 50 feet square and 4 or 5 feet 
deep, containing a few fishes.'The waters of thie spring are esteemed sacred 
by the Hinds, who have adorned the spot with four ancient carved stones. 

The usual encamping ground “ig on the grassy plain by this spring. 
The Kensabal spring, situated near the Mir Muhammad Hamadan a2férat, 
is even more highly venerated, and itis. disputed point between Hindas 
ard Muhammadans whether this fountsin was called into existence by 
Mahadev, or rose in obedience to a blow of Mir Muhammad’s staff. 

The Davahal spring, ncar Asham Shéh’s 'l'akia, is worthy of notice. In 
Lower Tréi are two epringe called Mertser Pukkur, also Kara Nag, 
Brim Sar, and Konchibal. The remaining three springs are situated near 
the Shah Hamadén ziérat, in the middle of the town. 

The supply of water from these numerous fountains not only supplies 
all the wants of the inhabitants, but irrigates a wide extent of country in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

At 5 a.m. on the 5th July the mercury stood at 67°. 

Vigne states that when he visited Trél, it was the principal residence 
of the Kashmirfan Sikhs, that is, Sikbs whose ancestors first came to Kash- 
mir in the service of Raja Suk Jawév, a Hindd of Shikarpir, and who was 
sent to the valley as governor by Timur Shéh, of Kabul, about A.D. 1775. 
In about a year he endeavoured to make himself independent, and en- 
gaged some Sikhs, who were co-religionists, to assist him ; but Timur Shah 
defeated him, took him prisoner, and blinded him, 


TRAPAI—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 84’. Elev. 
A village containing about ten houses, situated at the foot of the Poshkar 
hill, about 14 mile north-west of Kag, by the road towards Firozpar. 
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TRARAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangi] pargana, situated in the bed of the stream, rather 
more than a mile north-east of Firozpir. It contains twelve houses, which 
are double-storied buildings, constructed of rough barked timbers, dovetailed 
at the corners, and having pent thatched roofs. 


TREKOLABAL—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 88’. Elev. 
A village situated in the midst of the Pambarsar morass, on the Jeft bank 
of the Sukpay river, to the north-east of Patan. It contains three houses 
inhabited by boatmen ; in Gind Ubréhim, ou the opposite bank, there are 
five houses. 


TRIBONIAN—Lat, 34° 23’. Long. 73° 62’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the left bank of the Sham- 
shabari stream, which is crossed by a #dnat bridge below the village. It 
contains six houses inhabited by Sikh zamindars, and is shaded by fine 
trees. 


TRIKHTAR orn TRIKOTA DEVI—Lat, 38° 2’, Long. 75’. Elev. 

A noble mountain which rises in stately grandeur, a few miles to the east 
of the town of Ridsf, in Jami; itis visible from a great distance from the 
south, divided, as its name would imply, into three peake, which rise direetly 
from the edge of the plain with an elevation far exceeding what is usual 
amongst the lower hills on the border. Baron Hiigel states that a place 
of pilgrimage lies about half-way up its northern side, with a temple much 
celebrated for its beauty and sanctity. It has also a spring from which the 
water rises in jerks and falls into a basin ; for nine monthe of the year this 
water is cold, but during December, January, and part of February it is 
too hot to bear touching without pain. This phenomenon may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that, so long as the snow lies on the Trikota, no 
water can penetrate the protected spring, which, therefore, keeps its own 
naturally high temperature. Trikota Devi lies 18 408, or 27 miles, north 
of Jama. Much resorted to by Hindus from the Panjab. (Vigne— 
Hliiged— Drew.) 


TROACH—Lat. 33° 26’. Long. 73° 65’. Elev. 

A small village and fort in the province of Naoshera, situated about 10 miles 
south of Kolti, at the point of separation of the roads from that place 
leading towards Mirpur and Naoshera. The fort is a large oblong struc- 
ture, apparently in good preservation, having a flanking tower at each 
corner, and bastions at intervals along the sides. Viewed from below, it 
seems to be most favourably situated, commanding both the roads within 
rifle shot. It occupies the crest of a spur which does not seem to be entirely 
commanded from any point, and which rises from the valley in three tiers 
or shelves, having naturally scarped sides. 
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The only water-supply comes from tanks constructed within the walls. 

The village consists of a few houses situated on the lowermost shelf of 
the spur. The garrison consists of twenty-five men, and there are two guns, 
(Bates — Hervey.) 


TSAKA LA on SAKA LA—Lat. 33°20’. Long. 78°55’. Elev. 15,625’. 
Lerda over the Kailas range between the Pangong lake and the Indus, 
It is crossed on the eastern route from Shrishal to Nima Mud (on the 
Indus) and is remarkably exsy. Both ascent and descent very gradual, 
The monastery of Ruhna (or Ralmang) is passed about 4 miles south 
of the pass. 


Feet. 
Elevation according to Trgonometrical Survey map —17,,000. 
» ” » Drew’e map . ° . 15,178, 
Trebeck says it canuct be less than . - ‘ 16,0000. 
(Reynolds— Drew.) 
TSAKSHANG or CHAKSANG, on SHUKSHANG—Lat, 38° 10’. 


Long. 78° 25’. Elev, 
An encamping ground on the south-west.end of the Tso Kiagr lake, and at 
the foot of the Nakpogoding pass. A stream flows by here from the west 
and turning south enters the Tsomorari lake after a course of 25 to 30 miles 
(vide Gyang). (H. Strachey.) 
TSALTUK—Vide “ Tsvitak.” 


TSANABAL—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 4)’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sukndg, about 9 miles north- 
west of Srinagar. It is surrounded with tice cultivation, and contuins eight 
houses inhabited by Muhammadun zamfudars of the Shia sect. 


TSARAP RIVER—Vide “ Strap.” 

TSARI—Lat. 35° 28’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the right bank of the river Indus, between 
Skardé and Ronda. 

TSARI-BRAGARDO—Lat. 35° 27°. Long. 75° 80’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skardé (Baltistén). It lies on the right bank 
of the Indus, where that river valley begins to narrow. It is said to con« 
tain one hundred and thirteen houses. (dy/mer.) 

TSATTI— Fide “ Sarr.” 

TSAZA—Vide “ Kansan.” 

TSEDAR—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistdn). It con- 
tains ten houses. (4y/mer.) 
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TSENIAL—Lat. 34° 39’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, situated at the mouth of the Pultuo Nar valley, which 
is traversed by the high road between Gurais and Tilail; it lies on either 
bank of the Lorloway stream. Some few of the houses are built on the right 
bank of the stream, but the greater portion of the village ie situated at some 
little diatance from the left bank. The fields descend from the village to 
the Burzil, which flows beneath, and ascend the opposite bank. The river 
is usually bridged ; but during the floods caused by the melting of the snows, 
the bridge is frequently carried away, in which cage a detour must be made 
to the Kutabat bridge, which is thrown across the rocky channel about a 
mile and a half above the village. Throughout the winter the river is said 
to be fordable. 

The Kashmirf name for this village is Tsurrowon ; it contains altogether 
thirteen houses, There is ample space for encamping on the river bank below 
the village, On the 22nd July, at 5-30 4.m., the thermometer registered 
52° in the air, and 44° immersed.in,the Birzil. 


TSERPURA—Lat, $3° 44’. Long: 76° 23’, Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of the Kuthér pargana, about 8 miles 
north-east of Achibél. It contains a masjid and the zfdrat of Suiad Sahib, 
a banta’s shop, and seven houses inhabited by zamindare, 

There is a smal] spring in the village, and extensive rice cultivation 
around it. Both coolies and supplies are procurable. 

This village is one of the chief centres of the silk industry, and contains 
a large filature and a factory, in which water power has lately been intro- 
duced to turn the reels, with every prospect of success. 


TSIN ok CHAIN—Lat. 35° 6’. Long. 74° 61’. Elev. 
A small village of three houses on the right bank of the Kamri stream 
(Astor). A mile above the village-a bridge crosses the Kamri. {Aylmer.) 
TSIRAR—Pide “ Curin.” 
TSO-AR on TSO-WAR, ic. ‘ Between the Lakes”’—Lat. 33° 18’, 
Long. 78° 4’. Elev. 14,900’. 
A camping ground situated between the Tsokar lake and the small fresh- 


water lake of Panbuk, It is used in summer by the shepherds of Rupaha. 
(H, Strachey.) 


TSO.KAR LAKE or TSOKAR CHUMO LAKE - Lat. 83° 20’. 

Long. 75° U’. Elev. 14,900’, 
Or “ White lake,” called by the Hindts Khari Talao, or salt lake. Is 
situated in the Thogji Chanmo plain, 80 miles north-west of the Tsomorari 
luke. It is extremely irregular in sbape; its greatest length from 
east to west is about 5 miles, and ite extreme width about 24 miles, 
It is supplied at its south-east corner by a small stream, which flows from 
the Panbuk (or Tsokar Chansi) fresh-water lake. In the middle of the 
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south side, where a rocky promontory jute out into the lake, the water is 
very deep. On the north and east sides it is eballow. Drew says that in 
parts he did not find more than 6 feet of water, while over a great space 
towards the western end it was but ! foot deep, The water is exceed- 
ingly bitter and brackish, and the whole surface of the ground on the south- 
east shore glitters with a saline matter, which forms a thick crust of some 
extent. The road from Kulu to Léh passes over part of this vast cake of 
salt, which cracks and crunches beneath the feet. It is composed chiefly 
of natron or subcarbonate of soda. On the northern shore are several 
lagoons in which common salt is deposited and collected by the champas, 
or shepherde of Rupshu. It is not very pure ealt, and ie apt to produce 
itchiness of the skin ; still it is used all over Ladé&k and even carried as far 
as Kashmfr. 

Waterfowl, especially wild geese and duck, are found in great numbers 
on the lake, and the fresh-water lake near it is a favourite haunt of the 
kyang, or wild ass, 

Ou all sides the mountaing. still retam the ancient beach-marka at 
various heights up to 150 feet above the present level of the lake; and in 
the numerous deposits of fine alluvial clay, myriads of fresh-water shells 
are found. From this it has been supposed that the luke once formed a 
vast sheet of fresh-water, with a narrow passage to the west, which con- 
nected it with a second and larger lake that must have covered the whole 
of the present Kyang plain, from the foot,of the Tagalang pase to the 
forks of the Sumgal river, a length of 88 miles. (Cunningham— Drew.) 


TSO KIAGR—Lat. 33° 8’, Long. 78°21’. Elev. 

A small lake, about 2 miles long and 1 wide, situated vorth of the 
Tsomorari lake, and close to the Nakpogoding pass, which lies west of' it, 
It is surrounded by low ridges of gneiss rock from 250 to 300 feet high. 
The water is brackish, being fit for animals to drink, but not for men. 
The maximum depth was 67 feet; this was 3800 yards from the south 
end. In the centre the depth was 48 feet. A apring of water rises on the 
west side. (Urew.) 


TSO LU—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 78° 50’, Elev. 14,760’. 
A camping ground in the Ohangchenmo valley, on the left bank of the 
river. It is situated at the junction of the stream which flows down from 
the Marsemik-La. Pamzal camp is close by on the opposite bank of 
this stream. Fuel and pasture obtainable. (Drew.) 


TSOMONANG LARI— Fide “ Panaone.” 


TSOMORARI LAKE or “ Mountain Lake ’—Lat. $2° 53’. Long. 78° 29’. 
Elev. 14,900’. 
A fine mountwin-bounded expanse of water, lying between the Parang-La 
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and Nakpogoding pass, in the Rupshu district. Its length, north and 
south, is about 16 miles, and its width varies from 3 to nearly 5 miles. 
The water is clear and blue, but slightly brackish, enough go to be 
unwholesome for man to drink, though not for horses and yaks. It ie 
frozen over from the end of October to the end of May, and can be crossed 
on the ice. In winter there can be no fluctuation, as the ice is protected by 
a mass of snow about knee-deep. The lake attains ite highest level at the 
end of July, but that is not more than | foot above the winter level. It 
has several affluents ; but no effluence, hence the saltness of its waters. The 
longest permanent affluent is that of Gyang and Tsakchang from the north. 
west with a lengtb of about 30 miles. The Kerzok affluent from the 
weet is much smaller, and there are two or three others, insignificant sum- 
mer rivulets. 

The Pirse, which joins the south end of the lake from the westward, 
is an intermittent affluent, which sometimes flows into the Jake and some- 
times into the Para river, at Narbu Sumdo (vide Pirse), Karzok monas- 
tery is the only inhabited place-on’the shores of thie lake, and the bare 
rocky mountaing and stony: plains afford but, little pasture for the flock of 
the Rupshu shepherds, The climate is thoroughly Tibetén. Snow falls 
in winter, but to no great depth. In summer the air is usually clear and 
cloudless. 

The following are soundings taken by Mr. Drew :— 


From Kyangdum (svuth-west corner of lake) course 25° north of east Lowards the 
Jirat promontory on the eastern shure, 


Depth. 
At 100 yards from shore : . i ‘ . . 36 feet. 
200 yon os . : : . ; ; 75 
vw» 2% miles (middle of loke) . : ‘ ; . 198 ,, 
” 2b ” s *. & . . . . 242 ” 
In the bay between the two protwontories on cast shore . 248 


Around the little island, which is abvut half mile from west shore. 


At half-way from west shore . ; . ‘ . ° 98 feet. 
w 70 yards north of island =; ‘ i 3 : ° 22 
» dimile . . 7 ‘ < ; * : 178 ,, 
At 20 yards from shore . : . : . , 2, 
1D wy iw we . . : : : . 21, 
» 10 , “i » . : . F ‘ 7 93 
1200 woe 105, 
» ¢milb , « - : : . 7 . : 122 ,, 
” 4 ” ” ” C ’ ° . . . . 139 ” 


wo AR Ge Re Be OR BE 
» Won oon (iniddle of lake) 180 |, 


The island above mentioned is a favourite resort of the gull and 
wild goose, Wild fow] do not come to this lake in large numbers to breed. 
(Drew—Strackey—Cunningham.) 
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TSONDUS—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilarka of Skardi (Baltistin). It lies on the 
Skardi plain 2 miles from the Skarddfort. It is said to contain thirty 
houses. (Aylmer.) 


TSO RUL—Pide “ Panaoor Tso.” 


TSO THANG—Lat. 35°. Long. 78°25’. = Elev. 17,100’. 
A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, situated on the 
northern shore of a salt lake, which lies on the Li.igzithang plains, at the 
foot of the Lokhzung range. It is passed between Burchathang and Thal- 
dat. Between it and the latter the road passes through the Lokhzung 
range. A little fuel here (hurtsi), but no grass. (Drew—Johnson.) 


TSOWAR—VPide “Tsoan.” 


TSU—Lat. 94°5’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
A small village in the Machib&ima.pargana, lying about 3 miles west 
of Sybiig, on the south of the road from Srinagar to Makahéma. It con- 
tains about six houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


TSUL TAK—~lIat. 34° 8’. Long. 72° 55’. Elev. 15,950’. 
A camping ground on the Changehepmo route, 41 miles from Léb, half 
way up the north-east side of the Chang-La, (Trotter.) 


TSURKA— 
A eub-division of the Nubr& district, it being the portion of the Nubré 


valley below Panamikh, on the right bank, that on the left being called 
Farka. (Drew.) 


TUGGU NUGGU—Lat. 38° 43”. Long, 78° 45’, Eley, 
Two conspicuous isolated low rocky knobs, situated on the west shore of 
the Pangong lake, at the confluence of the Shishal stream. “The eastern 
rock had formerly been a fortified post. The level space at the top was 
enclosed by a Jow stone wall, while a detached outwork had been built on 
the low spur that ran on the cast side.” (Godtotn- Austen.) 


TUJJAR—Lat, 34° 23’. Long 74° 27’, Elev, 
A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated at the foot 
of the hills on the north side of the Zainagir pargana. 
Three springs rise in the neighbourhood of this village, which is almost 
the only place throughout the pérgana where rice cultivation is possible. 
TULUMBUTI or TUTIYULAK RIVER— 
A tributary of the Nubré river. Rises in the glaciers of the Saser pass and 
flowing south-west joins the Nubré, between Takcha and Changlung ; at 
4 wiles from the former it is crossed by a good wooden bridge, on the 
summer Karakoram route. This route again crosses the stream between 
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the Kurmouldawan and Tutiyulak, thie time by a ricketty spar bridge, the 
last met with in Ladék territory. (Zhomson~-Betlew.) 


TULUMULA or TULAMUL—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 74° 46’, —_ Elev. 
A village and a small lake situated near the right bank of the Sind river, 
about 10 miles north-west of Srinagar. 

There is also a small island called Réginya, where a Hindd festival is 
held in the month of May, (Zimselie.) 


TUMEL—Lat. 84° 34’, Long, 76° 17’. Elev. 
A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistan), It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakhs valley, 3 miles 
below Pashkyam, Its inhabitants are Mubammadans, ( dylmer.) 


TUNGDAR—Lat, 84° 24’. Long. 78° 64’, Elev, 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 8 miles east of Titwal, 
on the road towards Kashmfr. It lies on the north side of the valley, about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the fort. 

The village is well shaded by trees, and contains two masjids and sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamindars of the Tsak clan, two blacksmiths, and a 
carpenter. The zfdrat of Shai Hamadan is situated on the south side of the 
village, close to a large clump of young chundr trees, by the banks of 
a branch from the Shamshabari stream, which is crossed by a bridge. 

Between the village and the fort there is a line of barracks occupied by 
troops forming part of the garrison, who are employed in the collection of 
revenue. 


TUNGRING—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 76° 58’. _ Elev. 
A village in the Zanskdér district, on the left bank of a tributary of the 
Zanskér river, which joins it from the west below Padam. A hp bridge 
connects it with Sani on the opposite bank. 


fURGU—Lat. 85° 18’, Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A pargana in Skardd (Baltistén), about 7 miles to the east of Skardi, on the 
left bank of the Indus. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Zhomson—~ 
Aylmer.) 


fURMIK— 
A river in Baltistén, rising in lat, 85° 46’, long. 75° 15’, and flowing into 
the Indus on its northern bank between Skardi and Rondd. Godwin- 
Austen says itis a considerable body of water, flowing through a cultivated, 
fairly wood: ' and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it 
fromthe mountain above. This river has its sources in several small 
glaciers by the Stok-La. 
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Resources of Turmik Valley. 












Bhee 
ond. 


gals. 


Horned 


cattle, Ramange. 


Village. Houses. Race. Horses. 





Déseo 
Kerips 
Hiashin 
Kushipa 
Pongo 
Surgo e ‘ . . 
Nérinfl .  . . |} 20] Balti. 40 | 1,000] 3,000 
Gelsakor . . 

Kushimal , 


200 zamfndars. 
6 wnoochies, 
6 carpenters. 


Lurgan, 
Mangjam . 
Ucbang ‘ 5 ‘ 
Murdo $ j F | 





Road leads to the Stok and Basha valleys by the Stok La and the 
Ganto La. (Godwin-Awsten— Aylmer.) 


TURTUK—Lat. 34° 50’. Long. 76° 52’. Elev. 9,400’, approx, 
A village in Chorbat (Baltisthn), on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
mouth of a considerable stream of the same name. 1t contains about twenty. 
five houses. Considerable cultivation. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is 
generally made here and the road then goes vid the left bank. (4y/mer.) 


TUSS—Lat. 38° 36’. Long. 76°. Elev. 
A village in the Kolnarawa valley, rituated about 3 miles south-east 
of Hanjipér; it contains eight houses and the zidrat of Béba Niris Sahib, 


TUTIYALUK or PANGDONGSTA— 
Lat. 35° 0’ 17”. Long. 77° 43’. Elev. 13,000. 
A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route. It lics at the foot of 
the Saser pass, between it and the Karéwal-Diwan. The Bhots cull this 
place Pangdongsta, i,e., the “ pleasure-ground of the Yak,” Pasture very 
scanty: fucl none. Brangea Saser camp, at the other end of the Sase 


pass, is 15 miles distant. Sartang camping ground is passed hulf-way 
(Trotter— Bellew.) 


TUTKOR—Lat. 35° 25’, Long. 76° 49’. Elev. 
A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistén). It is divided into twe 
parts, eiz,, Tutkorkorad ond Tutkorkalan, together coptaining one hundrec 
and fifty-eight houses. It forms part of what is generally known as thc 
village of Shigar, (Aydmer.) 

TOTMARI GALI—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 74° 1’. _—_ Elev. 
The name of the pass over the range of mountains forming the boundary o 
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the Karnao valley to the south-east. It is crossed by the most direct road 
between Soptir and Karnao, but which is much less used than the northern 
route by Shalirah and the Nattishannar Gali; it is, however, described as 
being a level path, but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed for 
four months in the year. The slopes on the Kashmfr side of the Tatmuari 
Gali afford excellent pasturage, and are a favourite resort of the Gujars 
inbabiling the Karnao valley. (Montgomerie.) 


TWAR— Lat. 35° 87’. . Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 7,000’. 
A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus. It occupies a 
regular valley amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, just opposite 
the fort of Rendu. 























Bheep 
Village, Houses. and Remarxs, 
goats. 
Géftwor | 
Gontwar 
100 700 | Baltfs. 
Mulakor 
Ranbirpur or Dumbidas | 
(4ydmer.) 


TWINA—Lat, 34° 21’. Long..76° 2’. Elev. 


A village said to contain twenty houses in the Kartze division of the Drée 
ilarka (Baltistén). It lies on the right bank of the Suru river, about 6 
miles below the junction of the Pulumba Chu. (4y/mer.) 
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U 
UDAMPUR— 
A district in the Jamé territories. It includes Zanskér (which geographi- 
cally belongs to Lad&k), Wardwan, and Kishtwér. 
The population of this district in 1878 wae 98,190, of whom 58,789 were 
Hindis, 80,054 Muhammadang, and 14,397 of other castes. (Drew.) 


UDAMPU R—Lat. 38° 55’. Lorg. 78° 111. Elev. 2,500’. 
The principal town of the Udampir district on the Jamé-Kishtwér route, 
It is a modern town, situated in the innermost déin before one comes to the 
middle mountains of the Himalayan Range, andon its upper plain. Asa 
town, it was founded by Mién Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharéja 
Guléb Singh, ( Drew.) 


UDRANA—Lat, 33°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 14 mile north-west of Badraw4r, on 
the road towards Doda, It lies on the left bank of the Komerie stream 
which is crossed by a good bridge. 
The village contains altogether about forty houses, of which eight are 
inhabited by shél-béfa. Two-thirds of the population are Hindus. 


UGHAM—VPide “ Acuam, ” 


UJH— 

A river in the Jasrota district, rising in lat, 82° 42’ long. 75° 35’, 
at an elevation of about 13,000 feet in the Outer Himalayan Range. It 
has a course, among the hills, of some 50 miles before it reaches the plain. 
The Ujh is a river of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary- 
ing, volume; it is very liable to floods; these occur in the time of the 
periodical rains of sammer, and in the season of the more irregular winter 
rains ; the floods come down with great force, and fora time render the river 
impassable either by fording or by ferry: it can only be crossed on inflated 
skins, and so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. 
The torrent brings down boulders of large size; even at a distance of 
8 or 4 miles from the hills they are to be found from 2 to 8 feet in 
diameter. Small irrigation canale are led from the river, The town of 
Jasrota is situated on the right bank. (Drew.) 


UKTI— Fide “ Oxtt.”’ 


ULARI—Lat. 34° 45’, Long. 78° 68’. Elev. 
The name of a pasturage in Upper Drawér, which is watered by a stream 
which flows into the Kishan Ganga, at the village of Tali Lobét, It is 
traversed by the path between Lobét and the village of Burrowai, in 
Kéghén. 

ULDING THUNG—Pide “ Ottineraane.” 
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UMASI LA on BARDHAR PASS—Lat. 88° 80’. Long. 76°85’. Elev. 17,370’. 
Between Kishtwér and Zanskér isa bigh, snowy, and difficult pass called 
Uméasi La by the Zanskér people, and Burdhar by the Pédar people and by 
the Dogris. Dr. Thomson crossed it in June from Kishtwér; the first part 
of the ascent lay up the moraine, and was extremely eteep for nearly ),000 
feet up to the top of the very abrupt ravine in which I bad been encamped. 
Beyond this the valley widened considerably; and as its slope was now 
very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and the path Jay over its surface, 
which was covered by a considerable layer (5 or 6 inches) of last winter’s 
snow, as well as by a sprinkling of that which had fallen during the night. 
The ice was a good deal fissured, but in general the fissures were not more 
than a few inches in width. The road continued for 2 or 3 miles over 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 

Three branches which united to form this grand sea of ice were very 
steep, and consequently much fissured and fractured. The road lay up the 
right branch, ascending by the moraine to the left of the glacier, the surfnce 
of the ice being quite impracticable. This ascent of about 1,000 feet was 
exceedingly ateep and laborious, 

At the summit the glacier surface was much smoother, and was cover- 
ed with a layer of enow, several feet deep. I was now in a wide valley or 
basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising precipitously to a height of from 
200 to 1,000 feet above the level of the snow. After perhaps 2 miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walla, gradually closing in, united in a semi- 
circle in front, and the road passed through a gorge or fissure in the ridge, 
to the crest of which the snow bed had gradually sloped up. This fissure, 
which was not more than 2 feet wide, was the pass, When I reached it 
the snow was falling thickly. The commencement of the descent was very 
rapid down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top widened by 
degrees. After 400 or 500 yards, the slope became more gradual and the 
ravine considerably wider. The road was now evidently over the surface 
of a glacier. Further on the slope again increasing, the road left the 
eurface of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. At last 
I reached a point at which the snow melted asit fell, and not long after 
the glacier stopped abruptly, a considerable stream issuing from beneath 
the perpendicular wall by which it terminated. Lower down I crossed the 
rivulet to ite right bank over a natural bridge, consisting of ove large stone, 
about 12 feet long, which had fallen across the rocky channel. A few 
paces beyond this bridge is the end of the ravine. Many hundred feet 
below was a wide valley, filled by an enormous glacier.” (Zhomeon.) 


UMDUNG—Lat. 32° 35’. Long. 78° 22’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the banke of Para river, 20 miles above” Narbu 


Sumdo, between the latter and the foot of the Parang-La pass. (Mozntco- 
merie.) 
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UMLA—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev. 
A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
ravine north of Snimo. (Drew.) 

UMLAR—Lat. 83° 53’, Long. 76° 7’. Elev. 
A large village in the Willar pargana, situated on the north side of the 
Aw&ntipdr Wodar, about 4 miles south-west of Tral. It contains a masjid 
and thirty houses inhabited by zamfndars, and is surrounded by rice culti- 
vation. 

The zférat of Saiad Fakrdin Sahib, situated on the edge of the table- 
land above the east side of the village, forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape, 

UNMARU—Lat. 84° 42’. Long. 77° 20’, Elev. 
A village cn the right bank of the Shyok, in the Nubré district, 

It is famous for its fruit; melons and water-melons ripen here, besides 
apples, apricots, and walnuts: all cultivation ceases below the village, and 
the valley narrows considerably, The valley of the Shyok is here about 
1} mile wide. In marching up the Shyok it is best to cross the river just 
above this village, on a skin raft. ‘The paseage is easy, the river generally 
being in summer less than 200 yards across. The raft is carried down 
each time about one-third of a mile.. Notice should be given in order to obtain 
the raft. Unmaru is the regular etage on the Shyok route. There is a 
nice little camping ground, Supplies procurable in moderate quantities 
The place contains twenty-five bonses, and is said to possess five horses, 
fifty-two horned cattle, and over three hundred sheep. (Thomson—-Drew— 
dylmer.) 

UPSHI-— Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 77° 40". . Elev. 

A village of five or six houses on the left bank of the Indus, about $5 miles 
above Léh, It isa halting-place ou theroute from Kulu to Léh, and lies 
between Gya and Marsalang. The road from the former 1s stony, and 
frequently crosses the stream. It has been improved of late years, but is 
seldom passable in summer. The road to Marsalang is good, and follows 
the left bank of the Indus. There is a good deal of cultivation here, on 
a plain at the mouth of the Gya ravine. Houees and enclosures are acat- 
tered about it, and some poplar, willow, and fruit trees. It is watered by the 
Gya stream, At the end of September the Indus here was not more than 
40 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders, and quite unfordable, 

The parrow portion of its valley begios just above Upebi. There is a 

rest-house for travellers. (Dreso—Thomson—Aylmer.) 

UOR—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 74°. Elev. 
A hamlet in Upper Drawér, containing two houses inhabited by Saiads; 
it is situated on the hill-side, above the right bank of the stream opposite 
the village of Lohat. 

There is a path between the two villages, which crosses the stream bys 
bridge. 
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URDI—Lat, 35° 5’. Long. 76° 3’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the river Indus, on the road 
from Drés to Skardd. ‘Thomeon says it seemed very populous, and extend- 
ed for a great distance along the river, It is remarkable for an aqueduct 
supported on pillars of stone, which crosses a ravine immediately above the 
village. (Thomson.) 


URI—Lat. 34° 5’. Long, 74° 5’, Elev, 

A considerable village, situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
23 miles south-west of Baramila, on the road towards Mari. It overlooks 
a beautiful amphitheatre, about 14 mile in diameter, bounded on every 
side by magnificent mountains, ‘The river Jhelum flows along its 
northern side, rushing tumultuously through a deep and rocky gorge, and 
with o roaring and hissing sound that may be heard from a long distance ; 
east and west of the village mountain torrents empty themselves into the 
Jhelum. There is a small fort on the high bank of the river, but it is in a 
ruinous condition. The garrison numbers 50 men, and there are two small 
guns—-(Mr. Henvey’s Report). | Bellew says it is capable of holding 
200 men, and that it looks up and down the river from the edge of a high 
cliff. Below it is a rope suspension-bridge, communicating with the road 
to Mozafarabdd by the right bank of the river. A telegraph wire connects 
it with Domel and Srinagar. 

~This bridge is composed of four twig ropes as a footway, and two sets of 
three ropes on either side, to hold on by, connected with the foot ropes by 
forked sticks about 34 feet long; it forms a strong suspension-bridge, and 
swings but little with the wind. It is renewed every year, everything 
belonging to the old bridge being cut adrift, On the right bank of the 
tiver there is a small outwork. 

Above Uri the remains of an old stone bridge across the river are visibles 
The road from Pinch by the Haji Pir pass debouches into the valley of the 
Jhelum at Uri. About half-way between the village and the fort, there is 
a single-storied traveller’s bungalow. 

Supplies ave procurable, and there is ample space for encamping, but 
shade is wanting. 

The district of Uri was formerly governed by a raja, and before the 
Sikh conquest of Kashmir there were three claimants to the title, Ghulam 
Ali Khén and Surfréz Khan, who were brothers, and Sirbalan Khan, a 
cousip. 

On the approach of the Sikh army the two brothers absconded, and 
Mozefar Khan, the son of Sirbalan Khan, who was then an old man, led 
a force under the command of Hari Singh Nalwai along a by-path to his 
uncle’s lurking place, and succeeded in securing Ghulém Ali Khan, who 
was sent a prisoner to Lahore; the other brother, however, effected his escape, 
and was never again heard of. As a reward for his treachery, Mozafar 
Khén received the r4j-ship from the Sikhs, on consideration of an annual 
payment of R4,000, which left the r&ja about 28,000 for himself. 

He had three sons, Ata Muhammad Khéu, Nawéb Khan, and Jowahir 
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Khén ; the two last by the same mother, who at one time exerted her 
influence over the old man for the benefit of her own offspring, at the 
expense of Ata Muhammad Khan, who, in order to countermine her ma- 
chinations, intrigued with Shaikh Im4m-ud-din for the removal of his father, 
and his own immediate elevation to the réj. This plot being discovered led 
toarupture in the family, and was one of the chief reasons which 
induced Mozaffar Khén to join the Shaikh’s party. (Vigne—Cunninghawem 
Hervey—Lumsden— Montgomerie — Ince — Bellew—Henvey — Barrow— 
Wingate— Aylmer.) 
URTSE—Lat, 36° 13’. Long. 76° 29’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 

A collection of hamlets at and above the junction of the Saltoro river with 
the Shyok, in Khapalu (Baltistén). 1t contains about one hundred aad 
twenty-five houses. It is reached from the south side of the Shyok by 
skin rafts. (dy/mer). 


USHKARA—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 74° 24’, Elev. 
This tiny hamlet, which is situated on the left bank of the Jholum, imme. 
diately opposite Baramila, marks the site of.one of the earliest capitala of 
Kashmir, which was founded by Huvishkka, one of the two great Indo- 
Scythian princea and brothers. The remains of a Buddhists tupa, erected 
ata much later period by king Lalitaditya, may atill be seen here. (Growse.) 
UTAR BENI—Lat. 32° 39’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village about 23 miles to the east of Jami. It is of some religious im- 
portance. Here are two gilt-domed temples surrounded by cells for 
Brabmins to live in. (Drew.) 


UTTAR— 
The name of a pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmir, It comprises 
a district lying at the foot of the mountains at the north-western extremity 
of the valley. The tahbeil etation is at Shalarab. 

The Uttar pargana is much intersected with wudars, and the surround- 
ing hills are not wooded with such large trees og in the Loldb valley, 
When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860 it contained thirty-one 
villages with two hundred and sixty-six houses, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,660 souls. The upper part of the valley is well cultivated, 
the chief products being rice and barley; cucumbers are to be met with 
in almost every village. (Montgomerse.) 
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Vv 


VEDASTA— 
The name given by the Hind& priests to the Veth, Vyet, or Jhelum, the 
ancient Hydaspes, in its course through Kashmfr. 

According to the Hindds of the valley, the Vedasta has four sources, or 
streams that go to form it, viz., the Veshad, the Rimiydra or Rembiéra, 
the Lidar, and the Arapoth, which flows from the Achibél spring. (See 
“ Jugtum.”’) (Elmalie.) 


VERNAG—Lat. 83° 82. Long. 75° 18’, Elev. 

The village and celebrated spring of Vern&g are situated in the Shéhabdd 
pargana, at the western extremity of a jungle-covered apur which juts 
down into the south side of the valley, from the direction of the Banibél 
pass. It is distant about 3 miles from the summit of the pass, and 16 
miles south-east of Islamabéd. (The summit may be reached in a climb of 
two hours. The first part of the road to Islamabad is acroas stony beds of 
torrents; then a low kharewa is crossed, and the rest of the route is 
through fertile country. 

The valley has here a gentle slope, and riscs sufficiently for this spot, to 
command an extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kashmir, watered by 
the Jhelum, and bounded by the blue mountains beyond the Wular lake. 
The village covers a considerable extent of ground, and ie shaded by numer. 
ous walout trees, chunérs, and poplars, The houses are of the usual form, 
the basements being prineipally constructed of rough masonry, and the 
upper stories almost entirely of timber; they have pent and thatched 
roofs, 

The following nine mahalles are considered to form part of Vernég: 
Kokgind, Malikpar, Bagwanpdér, Rishpdra, Gitalgdénd, Kralwari, Banu- 
guiod, Tsantipira, and Giirnar, on the right bank of the Séndran. The 
population is said to number about one hundred families, of whom sixteen 
are Hindds; among the inhabitants are two bakers, a milkman, a mason, 
two carpenters, and a blackamith. 

There are no less than seven masjide in the village, and two zférats, 
both of which are dedicated to Fakir Kalandar Gafir Shéh. With the 
exception of grapes, which are scarce, all the fruits which are produced in 
Kashmir may be obtained in Vernég in abundance. The cereals grown in 
the neighbourhood include rice, Indian-corn, trémba, gunsdr, kangni, chena, 
and /obta (a kind of bean). 

Sung-i-d4lum, or fuller’s earth, is found in the neighbourhood, 

The Hakkar Nadi, the stream which descende from the Banibél pass, 
flows through the village, where it is joined by the atream from the famous 
springs. These streams are crossed by two ancient stone bridges, of which 
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the upper consists of a number of small pointed arches, and the lower 
three rough stone piers connected by large slabs, and approached fat 
either end by stepping-stones. The S&ndran, which flows at some hittt 
distance to the north-east of Vernég, is usually spanned by a tempor. ; 
bridge at the Banugdnd mahalla, but when the river is in flood its a 
unfrequently carried away. The Verndg spring rises in an ectagonal sae 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the spur, which is covered with herbage 
and low brushwood. It is one of the reputed sources of the Jhelum aia 
thus referred to by the Emperor Jahangir in bis journal: “The sures of 
the river Bhat (Jhelum) lies in a fountain in Kashmiér named Tirnach 
which, in the language of Hiuddstén, signifies a snake—probabl ae 
large enake had beon seen there. During the life-time of oy ee 
(Akbar) 1 went twice to this fountain, which is about 20 kos from the cit 
of Kashmir. Its form is octagonal, and the sides of it are about 20 yards in 
lengt ” This basin, which is about 50 feet deep in the centre aia fee: 
at the sides, was constructed, by order of the Emperor, between the vate 
A.D. 1619 and 1632. Of this we are informed by Persian inscriptions on 
the surrounding walls, though no two travellers have agreed as to their 
literal translation. Vigne states that over the entrance is written— 


“This fountain has come from the springs of paradise,” 
and on the interior wall— 


sTuaelectiet unequalled beauty was raised to the akies by Jahdngfr Shth Akbar Shth ; 


a Ite ne is cere in the sentence “ Palace of the fountain of Vernfig.”” 
e concluding sentence, or ‘abjat’ as it’ is denomi oi 
Fee dhe date 1080410 ij denominated by the Persians, 
Around the basin is a causeway or walk, 6 feet b i i 
ference of about 180 yards, on the outer dike of ania Ss erallacchat 
alcoves, about 12 feet wide aud 6 deep, and sufficiently bigh for a tall a 
to stand upright in them. Above them appears a mass of sabstantial 
brick-work, now overgrown with grass, so that they no doubt formed the 
basement story of some edifice. The whole was formerly faced with stone, 
but the slabs have been removed. As a summer residence, the site w ‘ 
well chosen. The aurrounding mountaine are low, verdant and Jail 
wooded, and are neither tame nor rugged. The dbaraddré, a inte barn-lil 
building, having numerous chambers, overlooks the north end of the ‘ 
and on the west side there is an open pavilion or summer-house. "The 
water is very cold, of a deep bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish : 
it leaves the basin by a stone-lined channel, which passes through nt 
archway under the baraddrt. . 
This water-course, now much dilapidated, is about 11 feet wide and 
8 feet deep; near its edges are the foundation and bases of arches on which 
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it ia said were the apartments of the celebrated Nur Jahén. Shortly after 
leaving the basin, the water divides into two streams, one of which, after 
passing under the ground, and then gushing out in two places in the form 
of fountains or mounds of water, re-unites with the other, forming a stream 
about 10 yards wide, which ultimately flows into the Séodran. 

The water of Vernég is not very good for drinking. On the 27th 
of July ite temperature on the eurface was 494° Fahr. at noon, 

The thermometer registered in the sbade 75° at 5 p.m. on the 3rd 
June, and 55° at 6 a.m. on the 4th and 6th June, and 64° at 9 a. u. on the 
12th August. 

The meaning of the name Verndg is probably the fountain of the par- 
gana of Wer, which is the old name of Shéhabéd, the Jatter being a name 
given after its palace was built by Nur Jabfn Begam. There ia a tele- 
graph station here. (Moorcroft—Vigne— Wingate.) 


VESHAU— 
This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises in the Konsa 
Nag, at the foot of the Panjal range on the south-west side of Kashmir. 
Its full strong torrent is‘suddenly seen gushing out from the foot of the 
last and lofty eminence that forms the dam on the western end of the lake 
whose waters thus find an exit, not over, but through the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded, 

The river at first flows in a northerly direction, and is joined by the 
Chitti Nadi by its right bank, about a mile north of the shepherd’s eettle- 
ment of Kangwattan; and a few miles further on the Versini flows in 
from the direction of the Bidil pass. Near this place is situated the 
cataract of Arabal, where the Veehati has worn for itself a deep and pic- 
turesque channel in the bare rock, and its stream dashes into the plaina 
of Kasbmfr in a style and with a grandeur befitting the head-waters of the 
“fabulous Hydaspes,”’ or its still more ancient, sacred, and moder, 
appellation of Veshad, the river of Vishnu. 

Upon leaving Arabal, the waters pursue @ soutb-easterly direction, 
washing for a mile or two the hills at the southern end of the valley, 
thence turning to the north with a generally straight course, sometimes 
forming a deep hollow beneath a cliff of alluvium, and in other places 
rattling over its ehingly bed with « wide-spreading and fordable stream, 
which, however, in its passage through the rich loam of the plains of Kash. 
mir, is transformed into a dull and dirty, but unfordable river, about 60 
yorde wide. The Vesbai joins the Rembiara at the village of Nowana, and 
the united waters find their way into the Jhelum through the Sadarinaji 
Ndla, \at, 33° 40', long. 75° 7'. ° 

The southern portion of the high table-land in the neighbourhood of 
Shupion ia watered by two streams brought from the Veshad, called Tuugur 
and Burni; the former passes by Wargama and Abulwana, The small nadi 
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which leaves the river near Tursan branches into the Naindi and Ninnar 
canals, which irrigate the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana. 
The Veshat is only navigable for a few miles from itsmouth, It is cross. 
ed by a bridge called Khaz4nabal, having a epan of about 55 feet, situat- 
ed about half a mile beyond the junction of the Chitti stream, and the 
main channel is crossed by a bridge of similar dimension about a mile from 
the village of Sedau. 

Immediately below Nowana, at the junction of the Rembiéra, there are 
the pillars for a bridge on each side of the river. (Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

VETARITTAR—Lat. 38° 33’, Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 
The name of a collection of springs in the Shébabad valley, which ara 
considered by the natives the true source of the Jhelum. They are situated 
just below the road, about 200 yards beyond the village of Guitalgund, 
which is about a mile north-west of Vernég. 

The springs rise in some large pools, which are shaded by willow treea 
and lie close to each other; the water issuing from these pools forms a con- 
siderable stream, which flowsinto the Veshad, lat. 33° 41’, long. 75° 9’. 

(Ince.) 
VETHNA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 52". Elev. 
The name of a shallow lake of considerable extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, sbout 3 miles south-east of the city of Srinagar. It 
communicates with the Jhelum through a narrow zdla, which flows in neare 
ly opposite the village of Shopur. 

This lake is frequently called the N&égat Nambal, from a sheet of 
water lying on its north-west side. 

VILAMIK—Lat. 35° 33’, Long. 75° 10’, Elev, 
A collection of hamlets, containing sixty houses, It ie situated in the 
Harpo valley in Rondu (Baltistén.) (Ay/mer.) 

VINGE LA—Vide “ Kanur-ta” on “ Kunat-ra.” 


VISHAN SAR—Lat 34° 24’ Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 

The name of a Inke situated amid the mountains between Tilail and the 
Sind valley. It is a pear-shaped sheet of water lying east and west, the 
smaller end being towards the west. Its length is about three-quarters of 
a mile, its maximum breadth about half a mile, and it has apparently cov- 
siderable depth. It is fed by a glacier on the rocky mountains which 
descend precipitously to the water’s edge on the south side of the lake. 
Ite northern shore is formed of low grassy hills, which are strewn with 
grey rocks. 

The overflow from the Kishan Sar, which lies about half a mile to the 
north-west, at a higher elevation, enters the lake at ita western extremity» 
and the stream which issues from it forms one of the principal head 
waters of the R&mau, a tributary of the Kishan Ganga. The footpath 
leading from Sonamarg, in the Sind valley, into Tilsil, passes along the 
northern shore of the lake. 
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WADPU RA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipdra pargana, situated on both banks of the Pobru 
river, just below the junction of the Dangerwari stream. It has lately 
been deserted by many of its inhabitants, and now contains only two houses 
situated on the right bank of the river, and about three on the left. 

The road between Sopir and Shalirah crosses the Pohru at this point. 
There is no bridge, but the river is fordable, except during floods, which 
are usually coufined to the months of May and June, at which season a 
ferry boat is always available, At other times, though a broad stream, 
the depth does not exceed 2 feet. The current is very gentle, flowing 
over a gravelly bottom. On the right bank of the river there are patches 
of tree jungle, amid which are some chun&re, This locality seems the 
most eligible for an encampment. On the left bank the land is open, and 
partly cultivated. 

To the north-east of the village the: Pohru emerges from the Uttar 
valley through a narrow gap in the range of low hills, which are covered 
with houses, and slope gradually down to give it paveage. 


WAGIL—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A small village in the Kruhin pargana, situated at the foot of the table- 
land on the left bank of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north-east 
of Kountra, on the road towards Shalurah., It contains a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by zamindars, and is enrrounded with a little cultivation. 
On the north side of the village, by the bank of the stream, there is a 
strip of smooth turf with shady trees, 


WAGOR—Lat. 84° 10’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the right bank of the Ningi 
stream, about 4 miles north-east of Kountra, on the road towards Sopir. 
The village, which contains a masjid and the ziérat of Saiad Ahmad 
Sahib Kirmani, and about twenty-five houses, is situated on the slope of the 
soudar, just above the path. On the south side of the village there are some 
shady trees and smooth turf, 
Among the inhabitants are a blacksmith, a carpenter, a dam, a milla, 
and a pandit, who is the patwari. 


WAHAB JILGA—Lat. 35° 45’. Long. 78° 8’. Elev. 16,490’, 
A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, situated north of the 
Karakoram pass, on the right bank of a tributary of the Yérkand river, 
which here flows through a cutting in slate rocks. It lies half-way 
between Brangsn, Karakoram, and Mélikshéh (or Aktégh). No fuel or 
forage procurable. (Zrotéer.) 
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WAHGURH—Lat. 34°. Long. 75°77’, Elev. 
A village in the Willar pargana, situated on high ground, on the east 
side of the valley, about 5 miles north of Trdl, just above the path leading 
towards Arphal. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by eight families 
of Mohammadan zamindars, a pirzada, and a barber. 
The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Pastuni. 


WAHTOR—Lat. 33° 58’, Long. 74° 5)’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 7 miles south of Srinagar, on the high 
road towards Shupion. It is connected with the capital by a bard and level] 
road, which is lined with trees on both sides all the way ; these are chiefly 
poplars, and most of them were planted a few years ago by Wazir Panu, 
the governor of Kashmir. There are several small streams near the 
village, and also eome very fine chungre, Coloured woollen socke and gloves 
of a very superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor. (Jnce.) 

WAIPOHRA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Puhru river, about 9 miles 
north-west of Sopir. It contains a masjid, and about eight houses in- 
habited by zamindars; among the inhabitants are two cowherds and a 
carpenter. 1 

WAKHA—Iat. 84° 25’, Long. 76° 26’. Elev. 11,000’, approx. 
A village on the right bank of the Wakha river, situated west of the 
Namyik La. Barley is cultivated here.. There are about forty houses, 
(Moorcroft—Aylmer.) 

WAKHA-CHU or PARIK RIVER— 
A tributary of the Drés river rising near the Vinge La. It is fordable 
above Shergol, below which it iscrossed by bridges. The whole length of 
the river from its source to its junction with the Sard river at Kargil is 
about 100 miles, the genoral direction being north-north-west. (Cusning- 
ham.) 

WALE DOKPO—Lsat. 34° 15’. Long. 77° 8’. Eley. 
A convenient place to halt at between Saspul and Snurla. It is a wretched 
hamlet of three or four houses. A fine stream joins the Indus bere. 
Camp in apricot garden. Supplies not procurable. (dyémer.) 

WANGAM—Lat. 38° 35’, Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on high ground, in the middle of 
the valley, at some distance from the left bank of the river. It is distant 
8 miles east of Shéhabéd, by the path crossing the range of hills lying 
letween the Bring and Shdhabéd parganas; and 5 miles south-east of 
Sof. Supplics are procurable. (Al/good.) 

WANGAT—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Lar pargana, situated ot the upper end of a narrow 
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glen, which opens into the Sind valley on ite north-west side, and is 
about 5 or 6 miles long, and not more than 500 yards wide; it is 
enclosed by very high mountaing, and is bounded at its upper extremity 
by a covicul snowy mountain, on.each side of which is a narrow defile, 
traversed by a stream ; by the union of these the Kanknai is formed, which 
passes down the valley to join the Sind. Space for encamping is 
available near the village, and a few eupplies may be obtained. 

About 8 miles north of Wangat, at the head of the glen, far from 
humac habitations, are eome ruined temples. They are situated high up 
on the precipitous mountain side, in the midet of dense jungle and tower- 
ing pine-trees, which lend a more than religious gloom to their crambling 
walls. 

In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next after those on the 
Takht-i-Sulfmén, at Bhamji, and at Pé Yech. They are in two groups, 
situated at a distance of a few hundred yards from each other, and consist- 
ing respectively of six and eleven diatinct buildings, The luxuriant forest 
growth has overthrown and buried almost completely several of the 
smaller temples; on the summit of the Jargest a tall pine has taken root, 
and ries straight from the centre, in rivalry of the original Gnial. 

The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than at P& Yech, 
the most striking feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled 
arches of the lateral porches. i 

In close proximity is a sacred spring called Nag-bal, and by it the foot- 
path leads up the heights of Haramuk to the mountain lake of Ganga-Bal, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, where a great festival is held anoually 
about the 20th August, which is attended by thoysands of Hindds from 
all parts of Kashmir. By this footpath the Tilail valley may also be 
reached. 

It is probable that the Wangat temples were erected at different times 
by returning pilgrime as votive offerings after successful accomplishment 
of the hazardous ascent. 

Venomous serpents are said to be numerous in this neighbourhood. 


(Growse—Ince — Elmslie.) 


WANLA—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 76° 53’. Elev. 10,900’. 
A village on the left bank of the Wanle stream, lying 6 miles south-east 
of Lamayaru. It is passed between the latter and Hofata, on the route 
from Kishtwaér to Léh (esd Zanskér). Cultivation here in July rich and 
Inxuriant. Heat oppressive. Rose bushes abundant, some at least 15 fect 
high. It belongs to the Lamayaru kardari of Ladék. (Thomseon—Drew—~ 
Aylmer.) 


WANLA— 
A small tributary of the Indus, Rises near the Sirsir pass, and flowing 
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north, past the villages of Hofata and Wanla, enters the Indus opposite 
Khalai. About Hofata and Wanla there is extensive cultivation. Two or 
three miles below the former the stream flows through a very narrow rocky 
channel, so that the road is often obliged to leave it, and to ascend to a 
eonsiderable height in order to effect 9 passage. Above Wanla the valley 
widens, but again contracts into = rocky ravine immediately below the 
village, This ravine is not quite impracticable, but the stream has to be 
forded frequently. In July it was 4 feet deep. The better route is 
north-weet to Lamayaru. ( Thomson.) 


WANPURA—Lat. 84° 38’. Long. 74° 81’. Elev. 

A large village in the Guraie valley, situated about 2 miles west of 
the fort, near the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, which is crossed by a 
substantial £adal bridge below the village. It is eurrounded by cultiva- 
tion, and is irrigated by a channel from the Gugan stream, which flows 
a little distance to the east of it. There is also a small spring which rises 
near the masjid. The population numbers about forty families of Mubam- 
madan zam{ndars. 

The plain called Bur Das, which stretches on the right bank of the river 
to the north-west of the village, ie cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Wanpéra, and on the same bank to the north-east there is a spring called 
Sharim, and a few ehepherds’ huts, where the flucks are pastured early in 
spring. 

The Kashm{ri name for this dirty village ie Wani; in the Dérd dialect 
it is called Dinnani. There is said tobe a footpath from the village 
leading directly to Tragbal-choki, on the high road between Bandipira and 
Géirais, by following which, the detour by Kanzalwan may be avoided. 


WARDAN—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 

A large village in the Machibéma pargana, situated about 7 miles 
west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makahéma, It lies near the edge 
of the Hokar Sar worass, and is surrounded with rice cultivation; a little 
cotton is also grown on the high Jands, There are some fine treea in the 
village, which contains the ziérat of Nur Shéh Sahib, and twenty-five 
houses inhabited by zamindars, five shél-bafs, four pandits, a milla, a 
pirzda, a fakir, a mochi, and a bania. 


WARDWAN—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A village in Maru Wardwén, situated on the east side of the valley, above 
the left bank of the river, about three-quarters of a mile south of Inshin. 
The loftiest ridges partially covered with a fir-forest rise around it, and 
immediately opposite it begins the ascent of the Magan pass, leading into 
the Nowbig Nai and Kashmir. The narrow defile, which is traversed by 
the river to the south of the village, isextended for two days’ march to the 
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village of Maru ; its sides are very steep, and covered with a jungle, chiefly 
of fir-trees. The geological formation is of gneiss and mica slate and a 
silicious grit. This defile is known by the names of Maru Wardwén by the 
Kashmfris, and Worun-Mandi by the Ladékfs. The village of Wardwan 
contains a masjid and five log-houses. In the neighbourhood it is usually 
called Mollah Wardwén, motiah in the Kashmir{ language signifying the 
root, and this village being supposed to be the first settlement formed in 
the valley. (Vigne.) 
See also“ ManG Warpwin.” 


WARGAT—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 
A village situated in a narrow valley about 8 miles west of Magham, 
on the north side of the road between Shalirah and Sopir. It contains s 
masjid, and about six houses. 


WARIGAM—Lat, 34° 3’, Long. 74° 82’. Elev. 
A large scattered village containing about forty houses, situated just north 
of the Poshkér hill, on the road between Kég and Firozpair. 


WARIS—Tat. 34° 50’. Long. 77° 13°, Elev. 12,400’, approx, 
A small village containing about seven houses, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
up the Butbar, a stream joining the rigbt bank of the Shyok. It ison 
the road from Léh to Skardti.. In summer the road from Khoro camp to 
Boghdan, along the Shyok, being difficult, some prefer to go oi6 Waris, 
which is far longer and nearly as difficult. In winter the river road is 
quite easy, On the 26th October Dr. Thomson found the village deserted 
by the inhabitants, who had gone down to the Shyok valley to winter. 
Four inches of snow fell on the 27th October. The road up the Butbar 
nullah is steep, and between Waris and Boghdan a ridge about 14,700 feet 
high is crossed. (Thomeon—Aylmor.} 


WARIS LA—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 77° 65’. Elev. 17,200’. 
An easy pass leading over the Kailas range south-east of the Digar-La. It 
is crossed on the route which, leaving the Chimré valley and Changchen- 
mo route at Sakti, proceeds north across this psas to the Shyok valley, 
It is practicable for laden ponies, and might easily be made so for camels. 
It is closed by snow for three months. (Drew.) 


WARPUR—Lat. 84° 8’, Long. 74° 84’. Elev. 
A village situated on tho sloping table-land about 2 miles south-west 
of Patan, by the side of the path leading towards Khipur. Jnoluding 
Sir it contains seven houses, and bas much rice cultivation about it. On 
the road side just north of the village there is a clump of very fine chunér 
trees. 


WARPU RA—Lat, 34° 20’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village situated near the right bank of the Pohra river, towards the 
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south-east end of the Uttar pargana. It originally consisted of 12 
houses, of which only three are standing, and these uninhabited ; the 
people having removed to the neighbouring village of Hatmala. (AMont- 
gomeria.) 


WARPURA—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 76° 14’. Elev, 
A small village in the Machipira pargana, containing five houses sur- 
rounded by rice cultivation, situated in a Jong narrow valley just below 
the road between ShalGrah and Sopur. It lies about 5 miles south-east 
of Shalurah and 2 miles west of Magham. 


WASTARW AN—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 9,721’. 
The name of the highest mountain in the range which juts into the plain 
on the north side of the Jhelum, between the Trl valley and the Bihu 
pargana, It is almost entirely bare of forest, and on the south side, where 
it approaches the Jhelum, it is rocky and very steep. 
The northern spur is crossed bya. path between the village of Pastini 
and Pampir ; that which trends to the south-east is called Multrag, 


WATA orm LUKUNG STREAM— 
An affluent of the Pangong lake ; enters ite north-west end after a course 
of 20 miles from the north, in two branches, the western of which is 
fed by glaciers, and sometimes in summer is much swollen. (H. Strachey.) 


WATLAB—Lat. 84° 22’. Long. 74° 84’. Elev. 
A small village, situated on the bridle-path which circles the northern 
portion of the Wular lake. . It lies on the south side of the Shakaridfn 
hill, which may be ascended by a path from the village. Watlab is distant 
about 5 miles north-east of Soptr, but the journey by boat occupies about 
four hours. (Jsee.) 


WATNAR—Lat. 88° 34’. Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village situated in a grassy valley in the range of hills between the 
Shébabéd and Bring parganas, which is traversed by the path between 
Vernég and Sof. The Dumatabal spring rises by an old Hindi temple 
near the village ; its waters join the rivulet which drains the valley. 


WATREHEL-.- Lat. 38° 59’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
A goodesized village, situated at the foot of some low hills, which run 
down to it, about 12 miles south-west of Srinagar, on the direct road: 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maid&n pass. 

The direct road is through M4rkara, Wonpura,and Badgém. As faras 
Badgém the path is level and good; after that it enters the broken 
ground of the Kbérewas. 

Supplies are procurable from the adjacent villages, and water and fuel 
from the low hills, (A/dgood— Wingate.) 
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WATRUS—Lat, 33° 49’, Long. 75° 21’ Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthér pargana, situated about 6 miles north-east of 
Achibél, at the point of departure of the path leading into the Nowbig 
valley by the Halkan Gali. 

Watrus extends over a considerable arer. and is disposed in three clus- 
ters, that the apex of the triangle towards the east is called Kana Mahial, 
or Hari Watrus, the upper village; the southern division, Raipdra or 
Manzer Watrus, the middle village; and the western division, Tsandar- 
waran or Bun Watrus, the lower village ; aud the three divisions collectively, 
simply Watrua. 

A branch of the Arpat flows between Raipdra and Tsandarwaran. 
There are altogether thirty-two houses in the village, which are thus dis- 
poeed—in Kuna Maibal there is a masjid, and seven honses inha- 
bited by Muhammadan zamindars, three krimkush ; in Raiptra, twelve 
pandits and two Muhammadan families ; in ‘I'sandarwaran a masjid and 
seven families of Muhammadan zamindars. Rice cultivation abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this village, 


WAZIRPUR—Lat. 35° 32’, Long. 75°:37’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistao), on the right bauk of the 
river. It contains eighty-six houses. (A4y/mer.) 


WAZRI THAL—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village situated at the edge of the forest, on the south side of the Tilail 
valley, about a mile above tho left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
spanned by a kadal bridge between this village and Badaydém. 

It is the point of departure of the pathe leading from the Tilail valley 
into Kashmir by Wangat and by Sonamarg, in the Sind valley. 

A rill, said to flow from the Laihnu Nég, on the mountains to the 
south-west, furnishes a supply of water, Wazri Thal, or, as it is frequently 
pronounced, Wazfr Thal, now contains a masjid and about eight houses, one 
of which is inbabited by a blackemith. It was formerly a place of more 
importance, and is said to have been founded one hundred years ago by 
Wazir Morad, a Tibetdn. 

The houses are all built of small trunks of trees, and bave ehingle roofs, 
which are either quite flat or have a very slight slope; above the shingle is 
a Jayer of mud. 


WIAN—Lat. 84° 1’, Long. 75° I’. Elev. 
A village in the Vibew pargana, situated at the foot of the south and 
weat sides of a rocky spur about 8 miles east of Pampir. 

The village is divided into two parte, and the total population amounta 
to forty-five families of zam{ndars, fifteen sbal-béfs, a krimkush, a pandit, 
mochi, potter, blacksmith, dim, two bakers, two cowherds, a shepherd, a 
dyer, and a bania. 
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A small stream flows through the village, which also containg some 
wells and tbreo mineral springs, and one of fresh water. 

The mineral springs are called Phik N&g, and the etrong sulphurous 
odour serves as a guide to their situation, which is behind the village. The 
water issues from the base of the southern side of the spur in three places, 
which are within a few feet of each other ; it flows into a small canal which 
is lined with stone, and contains small fish, The caval conveys it into 
the enclosure of the ziérat of Saiad Méhmdd, an old wooden building, which 
is about 80 yards distant. The fresh spring ie called the Kalish Né&g, 
and it issues from the western side of the same spur, about 60 yards 
beyond the uppermost of the three mineral springs. The water is received 
into a stone reservoir, which also contains fish, 

The stream from this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of the 
mineral springs as it issues from beneath the western wall of the old ziérat. 

The mineral springs are highly impregnated with iron and sulphur, 
which are derived from the ironpyrites which abounds in the adjoining 
mountains. Their medicinal virtues are doubtless very great, and they may 
be strovgly recommended, both for drinking and batbing, especially in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin discases, and general debility 
from fevers, bowel complaints, and affections of the liver. An orchard 
in the vicinity of the springe offers a convenient situation for encamping. 
(Inee.) 

WISHNI WUJ—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Bad Kbol 
stream to the north-east of Maru Wardwén, on the path towards Sird. 
It lies opposite the confluence of the Drobagé stream, a little to the west 
of the ruins of an old fort called Humpet. 

The name of Wishni Wij, which means the ‘ warm fields,’ is said to 
havo been given to this place on account of its having once been culti- 
vated. 

WOTTU—Lat. 83° 39’. Long, 74° 52’. Elev. 
A village situated about 5 miles south-east of Sedau; it is to be re- 
marked only as having given its name to a way over the Panjal, which 
commences from it and joins the Sedau path. (Vzgne.) 

WUIH— 
The name of a river in the province of Jama, which rises in the mouptoins 
north of the Belaor district, and flowing in a southerly direction through 
the district of Jasrota, empties itself into the Ravi. Its waters supply 
numerous irrigation canals. (Vignue— Wingate.) 

WULAR—Lat. 24° 16’ and 84° 26’, Long. 74° 33’ and 74° 42’, 

Elev. 5,180’. 

This lake being the largest in Kashmir proper, has received the name of 
réja, or prince, by way of pre-eminence. It is situated towards the north 
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end of the valley of Kashmir, at a distance of about 21 miles north-west of 
the city of Srinagar, the journey by boat occupying about ten hours. It is 
of an elliptical form. Its extreme breadth north and south is 1] miles; this 
does not include the marshes on the south side, and which continue past the 
parallel of the city. The extreme breadth, a little north of the island 
of Lanka, is 10 miles, and the circumference nearly 80 miles. Its average 
depth is 12 feet, the deepest part being on its western side, opposite the hill 
of Shakarddin, where it is about 16 feet. 

The Kashmiris have very exaggerated ideas of the extent of the lake, 
some of them supposing it to be us large as the sea. The bed is composed 
of sot mud, and where it is shallow, the surface is covered with water- 

lants. 
. The shores are verdant, but comparatively bare of trees. They slope 
gently down to the water's edge from the lofty range of mountains which 
surround it on the north-east, but they are flat and marshy towards the 
plain. 

The outline of the lake is very regular,’and its general appearance is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

The epace between the foot of the mountains and the edge of the lake 
varies from a few hundred yards to @ mile or more according to the height 
of the water, but it is always greater on the northern than on the eastern 
side. There is a good bridle-road aj) round its northern half, from Manas 
Bal and Arjus on the east to Watlab and Sopdr on the wost. Its shores 
are studded with numerous villages, of which Bandapdr, which lies about 
a wile and a half from the water’s edge, at the mouth of a fine valley, is 
the largest. Lanka, or ‘the island,’ the only one in the lake, was raised 
and shaped by Zein-dl-Abdin ; it is situated near the east side of the lake; 
the view of this island at a little distance on the lake, with the amphi- 
theatre and mountains in the background, is exceedingly picturesque. 


The promontory on which the shrine of B&baé Sbakaridfn is situated 
projects boldly into the lake on its west side, and is the most conspicuous 
of the inferior eminences by which this noble sheet of water is surrounded, 

‘he Jhelum ficws into the Wular on its east side, near the middle of the 
lake, leaving it at its south-west corner in @ fine open stream about 200 
yards wide. The Wular is a lake, simply because its bottom is lower than 
the bed of the Jhelum ; it will disappear by degrees as the bed of the pass 
at Baramila becomes more worn away by the river; its extent is percep- 
tibly becoming more circumscribed by the deposition of soil and detritus 
on its margin in the vicinity of Bandipura, where two considerable streams, 
the Bad Khol and the Erin Néla, flow in, aud where the water is shallow. 
Land springs, however, are occasionally seen bubbling up to the surface. 
The water is clear, and in the centre of the lake, for some distance, of a 
deep green colour 
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The surface of the Wular, like every other lake surrounded by moun- 
tains, is liable to the action of sudden and furious huricanes that sweep over 
it with such extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to 
face it, This fact led to the construction, in very early times, of the Nord 
canal, whereby, when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be 
avoided, 

Fishing is carried on toa great extent by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages, who preserve a great deal of the produce of their nets for 
sale, by simply cutting the fish open and drying it in the aun, using very 
little or no gals. 

When fishing, two moderately heavy boats and two light skiffs usually 
act together; in each of the former are two men, one rowing, the other 
managing the net; the latter is paddled by one man seated at the head. 

The net is of the shape of a cone, but of a considerable size ; the mouth 
is stretched on a wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, intended both 
to give support to arod which reaches to the end of the bag, keeping it 
stretched, and to be of use in raising the net, which is too heavy to be 
wholly managed by a single person. When all ia ready, the stems of the 
two larger boats are brought 80 near together that the space between them 
may be wholly occupied by the nets lowered on their sides ; the skiffa then 
go ahead, and wheeling round, make between the two larger boats, striking 
the water smartly ; the net is hikieh as they approach, and each man in the 
skiff assists the one in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties the 
net of ite contents, and it ia again lowered; the skiffs then proceed, and 
turning round their companions, again row ahead, and the operation is 
repeated. The rapidity and regularity with which. these manceuvres are 
repeated, renders the fishing on the Wular lake an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. The varieties of Gish met with in this lake are eaid to be the 
sattar gad and ekarri gad, which are taken both by net and hook; the 
pikit gad, with net only; and the chask gad and harj, with hook, The 
fishermen frequently use spears for striking the larger fish. 

The fish are said to retire to the Wular lake in the depth of winter, 
when the rivers are at their loweat. 

The lotus and other water-plants are found on the Jake in great abund- 
ance, and in the autumn the water-fowl appear to be innumerable ; swans, 
geese, and a species of sea-gull are very common ; the latter breeds there, 
depositing its egg on the thickly-matted leaves of the aquatic plants, with 
nothing that van be called a nest around it. In ehooting water-fowl the 
Kashmirf sporteman usea a matchlock of extraordinary length. When 
rowed near to the game, he and the single boatman who accompanies him 
lie down in the boat, so as to be seen as little as possible by the birds, and 
then with small paddles and their hauda over the sides, gently push the 
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boat onwards, until within range ; two or three birds general y fall at each 
discharge. Upon the breaking up of the frost, the wild fowl take their 
departure to the northward, topping in their flight the most elevated ridges 
of the Himalaya, and descend on tbe plains of Yérkand and Mogulistén, 
whence they came on the approach of winter. 

The natives aver that being eomewhat out of condition for a long voyage, 
the wild fow] rest for the first evening on the summits of the mountaing 
sround the Jake, and that being instinctively aware of the difficulty they 
would have in finding a supply of food in the sedgeless streams of Tibet, 
they carry with them in their bills from the luke a supply of singhdras, and 
their resting places for the night are denoted by the ground Leing covered 
with the shells. They also assert that the wild fowl, in their fret rieing, 
skim the summits of the mountains so closely, that in one gali in parti- 
cular people frequently conceal themselves, and knock them down by 
throwing sticks at them ae they pass. 

The singAdra or water-nut is produced in such abundance on the luke aa 
to contribute very considerably to the revenue. For five monthe in the 
year it forms the main support of thousands of the poorer classes living in 
the neighbourhvod of the Jake, “In the month of December dozens of 
boats, containing several men im each, may be seen collecting the plants, 
The roots are loosened by menns of ropes fastened between two boats, and 
iron prongs are used in collecting them. When first dragged up from the 
bottom, they are much entangled by. their long fibrous stems, but they are 
unravelled by suspension for some time in the water. Moorcroft states 
that when he visited Kashmir the Government was anid to receive annually 
96,000 kharwdre or ass-loads of the nut. (Forster—Moorcroft—Vigne— 
Hervey—ontgomerte— Ince—Elmsize.) 


WULDING—Lat, 35° 18°, Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 7,440’, approx, 
A pargaoa of the ilarka of Skarda, in Baltistén, It is coincident with 
what Europeans call the town of Skardd (9.0.). 

It is said to contain one hundred and twenty houses, two hundred and 
fifty sheep, fifteen horses, and one hundred and two horned cattle. 

It ie well planted with poplars aud pollards. Water is plentiful. 

A very strong wind blows from the direction of the Deosai plains 
nearly every afternoon. (Aylmer.) 


WULLAR— 
The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shahir-i-kbas zilla of the 
Miréj division. It comprises a long and narrow valley, which stretches 
from the north side of the Jhelum, between Awantipir and Bij-Bebéra. 
The tahsil is at the small town of Trél, and the district is very frequently 
called the Tral pargana. 
It is said to contain ninety-five villages, paying a revenue of two lakha 
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of rupees (chiJki), one in money, the other in kind. A considerable amount 
of silk is produced in the district. 

The valley is traversed by some considerable streams, which seem, 
however, to possess no distinctive names, 


WUMU—Lat. 33° 82’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev, 
A village in the Shéhabdd pargana, containiog a custom-house, situated 
about 1 mile south-west of Verndg, at the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Banibél pass. The houses in this village, which are somewhat scattered, 
are doubled-storied wooden buildings, with pent roofe, and many of them 
are shaded by fine waluut trees. The small stream which flows down from 
the pass furnishes an abundant supply of water. 


WUPERSZWOIN—Lat. 84° 27’, Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 
A village situated on the east side of a fir-clad slope, about 4 miles south 
of Shahirab, on the road towards Sopir. 

Both rice and corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood of this village, 
which contains a masjid, and: the zidrat-of Mir Siréj Din Bukhérawala. 
The inhabitants number about eight families of zamindars, a milla, and a 
dim, 

WYGUND—Lat. 84° 8°. Long. 74° 80’. Elev, 
A hamlet in the Bangil pargana, inhabited by two families; it ie situated 
in a clump of trees on the right bank of the bed of the stream, lying between 
it and Khipur. 


WYL—Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 


A village in the Bring valley, situated on the left bank of the stream, close 
to the Tansan bridge and the junction of the Nowbig river. 
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YAHLE—Lat. 38° 25’. Long. 78° 8b’. Elev. 15,000’? 
A camping ground on the western route from Shishal to Nima Mud, on 
the Indus. It lies south of the Thato-la, the road over which is very stony. 
Mahiye, on the Indus, is 9 miles south. No supplica here, but fuel and 
pasture plentiful. (Reynolds.) 


YALCHUNG—VPide “ Yetcuuna.” 


YANGI DIWAN PASS oz “New Pass” 
Lat. 37° 26’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 15,800’, 

Te crossed on the winter (or Kugiar route) from Ladék to Yaérkand, and 
leads over the Western Kuenlun from Kulanuldi camp, on the Ydrkand 
river, Ascent from north side easy, up a winding and narrowing gully, 
Descent aleo easy for 2 miles, to where a gully joins from the left. 
Beyond this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, 
which is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
(Trotter—Bellew.) 


YANGI DIWAN PASS on ELCHI-DIWAN— 
Lat. 36° 2’, Long. 79° 30’. Elev. 19,072’. 

Leads over the Kuenlun range from the Karakash valley, at the bend in 
the river above Sora, to Khot&w (distant 160. miles), Mr. Johnson crossed 
it in September 1865. 

Ascent from Karakash up a.eteep ravine. Snow in it and at the top 
of the pass. It is only open during the monthe of June, July, and August, 
It would be practicable for ponies if cleared of snow and stones in the 
ravine above the Karakash. (Jonson). 


YANGPA—~Lat. 35° 46’, Long. 79° 83’. Elev. 16,200’. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, on the left bank of 
a small stream, the water of which is slightly brackish, though it flows 
down from the Kuenlun range. It lies 25 miles north of Thaldat, the road 
from which lies over an extensive plain covered with several salt lakos, 
and in portions quite white with a deposit of soda. The Katai-Dawan pass 
is crossed 8 miles north of this camp. Fuel (burtsi) and grass pro- 
curable in emall quantities, Elevation, according to Johnson, 15,279’, 
(Johnson). 


YANGTHANG oz “ New Plain” — 
Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 
A village situated in a ravine some distance from the right bank of the 
Indus. The monastery contains seventy lamas. Both it and the village 
were founded some twenty-five years ago by a lama, The land is free of 
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Government dues, and.is worked by labourers who receive their food and 
clothing from the monastery. This place is passed between Hemis Shukpa 
and Basgo. (Drew.) 


YARKAND—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 77° 28". Elev, 
A province in the dominions of the Amfr of Kashgér, lying sorth of Ladék, 
and separated from it by the Karakoram and Western Kuenlun ranges. 


YARKAND RIVER— 
Riees north of the Karakoram pass. Its course is for the first 30 miles 
north-east to Mélikehéh. Thence north-west for 56 miles to Kirghiz 
jungle. From Kirghiz jungle it flows 15 miles weat to Kulanuldi camp. 
Up to this point its course ie followed by the Kugiar (or winter) route 
from Ladék to Yérkand. Beyond Kulauuldi it continues west for some 
distance, and then tukes a eudden bend to the north into Yérkand territory. 
Several small streams flow into it near its source, and at Khafelung 
camp it ie joined by a tributary from the south. Fuel is plentiful between 
Mélikshéh and Kulanuldi, there beinglarge pntches of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle in the river bed. Snow beds are met with in the valley 
in winter. In summer it is not fordable below Khafelung, (7rotter— 
Ney Elias.) 


YAR LA—Lat. 38° 25’, Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 16,180’, 
Is crossed on the range separating the valleys of the Zara aud Kharnak 
rivers, at the sources of the latter. 


YARMA— 
A sub-division of the Nubré district, being the portion of the Nubré valley 
above Panimikh. ( Drew.) 


YASHKUN— 
A caste, or branch, of the Dérd race. Drew says— 

“The Yashkdn is the most numerous of all the castes, In Gilgit and Astor they are 
the body of the people, whose chief occupation is, of course, agriculture. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the Yashktin as ‘a caste formed by the intermixture between the Sb{n and a 
low (P aboriginal) race.’ This view does not recommend itself to me ; it is more likely 
that the Krdémin had some euch origin, but that the Yashkdéu, who follow all the same 
occupations as the Shfn, and in physique and physingnomy are their equals, should have 
so originated, is far leas probable. I am inclined to’ think that they and the Sbfn 
together made up the race (which we may call Dard) that invaded this country and took 
it from the earlier inhabitants, What may have been the origin of that (probably 
previous) division into Shfn and Yashkdén, is a point both ourious and important—a 
question which at present I see no way of solving. Dr. Leituer’s information, that a 
Shin may marry a Yesbkiio woman, while no Yashkdén may marry a Shin woman, is 
highly interesting.” 

Biddulph tells us that they form the entire population of Hunza, 
Nagar, and Puniél, and nearly all the population of Yasin, besides being 
numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Dérél, and Astor. In Hiinza and 
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Nagar, however, they call themselves Birish, and in Ydsin Warshik, 
( Drew—Biddulph.) 


YECH— 
The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shahir-i-khaa zilla of the 
Miréj division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying in the centre of 
the valley to the south of the city of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at 
Kralpira. 


YECHABUR—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village inhabited by four families, situated on the north side of the 
Shababdd valley, about 8 miles south-east of Vern&g, above the right bank 
of the Séndran river, which is spanned by @ good bridge, 
The houses, which are of timber embellished with rude carvings, have 
pent shingle roofs, and are built on the rising ground at the foot of the 
mountains, 


YECHARA— 
The name of a considerable atream which rises on the northern slopes of the 
lofty Tatté-kuti peak, in the Panjél range; it flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and empties itself into the Dadh Ganga, lat. 38° 58’, long. 74° 
51’, near the large village of Wahtor. 


YELCHUNG or YALCHUNG— 
Lat. 38° 52’, Long, 78° 56’. Elev. 12,780’. 
A village on the left bank of the Zanskér river, and at the foot of the 
Singa La, which is crossed between it and Fatoksir. The ascent begins 
at once on leaving the village... It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwar to Léh (etd Zanskér), and lies about 70 miles north of Padam. 
The Zanskér river is crossed by a common wooden bridge (without rails) 
between this and Naerung on the opposite bank. Barley and buckwheat 
cultivated here. Near the village is an iron mine. Dr. Thomeon visited 
it. “The ore was yellow ochre, occurring in a breccia-looking conglo- 
merate situated on the flanks of a steep, narrow ravine. There were two 
smelting furnaces, built of stone, of a conical shape, 8 feet in height, and 
about 6 inches in diameter at the top, The fuel employed was charcoal, 
and no flux was mixed with the ore.” 
Dr. Thomson estimates the elevation of Yelchung to be 13,700. 
It belongs to the Lamayuru kardéri of Ladék. (Zhomson—Aylmer.) 


YOGMA HANT or LOWER HANU— 
A village on the left bank of the same etream, at its junction with the 
Indus, a few miles below the Goma Hani, 
A strip of cultivation here, and some willows and fruit trees, and a few 
poplars, It belongs to the kardéri of Skirbichan (Ladéky. (Drew 
Ayimer.) 
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YOR—~Lat, 88° 36’. Long.-75° 11’, Elev. 
A village in the Sh&hab4d pargana, situated at the north end of a 
narrow defile, which is about 2 miles long, and is traversed by the path 
leading into the Khind valley, (Jnce.) 


YUBALTAK—Lat. 34° 34’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 
A village said to contain eighty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakha valley, 3 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Mubammadans. (Ay/mer.) 


YUCHANG—Lat, 35° 10’. Long. 786° 28’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 
A village in Khapalu (Baltistén), on the left bank of the Sbyok, just west 
of Surmi. It contains abont fifty houses, (dylmer.) 


YUL— 
A term in use in Baltistén, and applied to land returning a revenue in 
contradistinction to “ Ghund” g. 9. (Figne.) 


YUMA RIVER~ Vide “ Innvs.” 


YUNAM— 
A tributary of whe Zanskér river; rises north of the Himalayas, 
near the Bara Lacha pass. The road from Kulu to Léh crosses it by a 
bridge at Kanunor Kilang camp, north of the pass. A little below its 
source the stream flows through a small fresh-water lake (the Yunam Tso), 
and continuing in a north-east direction is joined by the Lingti stream 
from the west, a little above Sarchu camp. The junction of the two 
streams is on the borders of Ladék and Lahoul. (Cunningham—Cayley.) 


YUNAM TSO— Lat. 82° 48’, Long. 77° 30’. Elev. 

A emall fresh-water lake in the bed of the Yunam stream, which flows 
through it. In former times it must have been of some extent, and of 
considerable depth. In September 1846, when General Cunningham 
visited it, it was only 1,000 yards long and 500 yards broad. The gra- 
dual decrease in size has been brought about by the constant wearing away 
of the rocky barrier which once dammed the river about a mile below the 
present end of the lake. Between these points the river has worn a 
channel through a mass of fine cream-coloured clay, which once formed the 
bed of the lake. The water is of a pale yellowish colour. (Cunningsam.) 
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ZABAN—Lat. 88° 40’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A small village, situated on the right bank of the Farriabédi river, about 
7 miles east of Maru, lying midway on the stage between that place and 
Metwan. There are some hot springe near the village. Supplies are not 
obtainable. (Rodenevn.) 


ZAINAGIR— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamr§j division of Kashmfr. It comprises 
a district lying to the north and north-west of Sopir, between the Pohra 
river and the Wular lake. The want of water renders the appearance of 
this pargana different to any other part of the valley ; no stream irrigates 
it, and the only way that water is procurable is by digging holes in the 
made water-channels when rain falls. Various attempts have been made to 
bring water into the district by means of irrigation canals, but they have 
been permitted to fall into disrepair, probably on account of the expense 
attending their maintenance. 

Barley is now the staple product of the pargana. Rice is only cultivated 
to a limited extent at the foot of the hills'near Shia, which is the tahs{l 
station, and around the neighbouring village of Tajjar. When surveyed 
between the years 1856 and 1860, the Zainagfr pargana contained thirty- 
one villages. (Montgomeric.) 


ZAINAKUT—Lat. 84° 6’. . Long. 74° 46’, Elev, 
A village situated at the foot of the Kushptrawudar, on its north side, 
about 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the road towards Patan. It contains 
a masjid and seventeen houses. The inhabitants of this village are said to 
be engaged in the manufacture of saltpetre for the Government powder 
factories. 


ZAINIGAM—Lat. 38° 68’. Long. 74° $7’. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on an expanse of green turf under 
some shady trees near the right bank of the Suknég. It contains the 
ziérat of Saiad Iemé{l Khén, which has lately been rebuilt, tho original 
structure having, it is said, been consumed by spontaneous combustion 
during the prevalence of an epidemic which occurred in the village a few 
years ago. 

In this secluded spot is located one of the principal Government rifle 
factories in the maharéja’s dominions, 

At 11 a.m. on August 22nd, the mercury stood at 72° in the shade. 


ZAINPUR— 


The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mir&j division of 
Kashmir, 
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It is one of the four parganae which were added during the Sikh ocen- 
pancy of the valley to the thirty-four originally coustituted by the Moguls, 

The Zainpir pargana comprehends the table-land lying to the north- 
east of Shupion. The tahsil station is at the village of Safanagar, 


ZAIPURA—Lat. 35° 14’. Long, 74° 49’. Elev. 
A small village of six houses in the Rupal valley (Astor). (Aylmer.) 
ZAMTI NAG—Lat, 84° 5’. Long. 75° 83’, Elev. 


The name of a small Inke situated in the lofty mountains at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Dacbinpara district. It ie connected with the 
Shisha Nég and is fed by a glacier situated under three remarkable peaks. 

The Lidar river is supposed to derive its peculiar white colour from the 
waters of this lake. (Montgomerie.) 


ZANGAM—Lat.34°5’ Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 
A villege situated at the foot of the table-land, about 2 miles to the south 
of Patan, by the side of the road:leading towards Sringar. It is inbabit- 
ed by seven famalics of zamindare and six of shal-béfe. 


ZANGLA ok CHANDLA—Lat. 88° 40’. Long. 77° 2’ Elev. 
A village on the right bauk of the Zangk4r river, 12 miles b2low Thonde. 
It is a halting-place on the route from Kishtwér to Léh (vid Zanskér), 
and lies at the base of a mountain on the upper part.of a steep, stony 
slope, which extends down to the river. There are two roads from this to 
Léh— 
1. The western and better of the two, vid Panch, Nacrung, and 
Lamayaru. 
2. The eastern, vid the Charchar and Riberang passes, very difficult, 
and only open in May and October. 
The river below Zangla narrows considerably, and the mountains on ocither 
side are extremely rocky and rugged. At the end of June they were still 
tipped with snow. (Zhomson.) 


ZANGLA STREAM— 
Flows into the Zanskér river just above the village of Zangla. The 
eastern road from latter to Léh leads up ite course for some distance, 
crossing it thirteen times by fordsin 4 miles. In May it was about 7 yards 
wide and 24 feet deep, and at sunset was a foot deeper. In June it be- 
comes unfordable. General Strachey mentions some Tibeténs being 
drowned iv attempting to croas it in the first week in June. (H. Strachey.) 

ZANGLEWAR—Lat. 83° 9. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
a few miles west of Doda, On the west side of the village is a deep 
ravine forming the bed of a torrent. The population numbers cight 
families of Hinds and two of Muhammadans. There is a good deal of 
cultivation about this villuge. 
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ZANSKAR or ZASKAR— : 
Geographically a part of Ladék, Lut now attached to the Kashmir district 
of Udampir. (Urew.) 

It includes all the country lying along the two main branches of the 
Zanskér river, in a general direction from south-east to north-west. It is 
bounded by Lad&k on the north, by Rupshu on the east, by Lahoul on the 
south, and by the districts of Kargil and Sard on the west. The 
southern boundary is formed by the great Himalaya itself, the western by 
the transversed range of Singa-La, and the northern boundary by the 
trans-Himalayan chain. Its greatest Jength is 72 miles, mean length 
56 miles, and mean breadth 55 miles. Area.3,000 square miles, and mean 
elevation, as deduced from seven different observations along the valley, 
13,154 feet. The name Zangs-4ér means “ white-copper” or brass. 
(Cunningham.) 

Though not belonging to the Laddk governorship, Zanskér is closely 
united to the rest of Luddk, both by physical character and by the close 
relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that exists between the 
people of the two countries. 1 Forty or fifty years ago it was also politi. 
cally connected with Central Ladak, being governed by a réja who was 
dependent on the gyalpo at Léh, and lived at Padam, the capital of the 
district. 

The climate is severe. The spring, summer, and autumn together last 
little more than five months, after which snow falls, and at once winter closes 
in, confiuing the people and the cattle within doors for half the year. A 
much greater depth of snow falls here than in central Ladék. In the 
spring it causes avalanches to such an extent that in the Nunak valley the 
people cannot, till a month has passed, get about from village to village 
for fear of them, Trees are extremely rare; the continuance of snow and 
the force of the wind are much against their growth. A few poplars are 
grown in parts of the district for timber. The population is very scanty. 
Drew estimates it at 2,500. There are about forty-three villages in the 
district containing five hundred houses. The tax paid to the mahardja’s 
government used to be R3,000, but in 1869 was reduced to R2,000. The 
trade is very insignificant, and is carried on by three or four routes. 
Tbe Rupshu people bring salt and take barley in exchange. Some of this 
salt is taken to Pédar and Pangi by a difficult route and there exchanged 
for rice, butter, skins, &c, Part of the ealt from Rupshu is also taken on 
by the Zanskdris to Stird, and exchanged for woollen cloths, barley, and 
a little cash. A fourth line of traffic is with Laboul, whence traders 
come with cash and buy ponies, sheep, and goats. It is only by this branch 
of trade that cash enough is introduced into the country to pay the 
government tax. 

Mr. Verchére gives the following geological description of this region :— 
“To Zanskér we find a great mass of gneiss and achist which appears to be the eastern 
extension of similar rocks which begin in Siti, and after entering largely in the formas 
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tion of the mountains of the highland of Zanskér arg.prolonged eastward to Ropshu. 
Tha gneiss, achist, alate, aod limestone are all stratiMel and conformable together, 

‘and they all dip towards the south-south-west. The limestone appears to be the con- 
tinvation of the bed of limestone seen in Strd, reposing on the gneiss and achist of the 
foot of the Ser and Mer peaks.” (Cunningham—Thomeon— Verohére.) 


ZANSKAR RIVER og CHILING CHU— 

One of the principal mountain tributaries of the Indus is formed of two 
main branches, the Zanskér proper and the Sumgal, Its head waters are 
the Yunam, Serchu, and Tsarap (or Serap), all of which rise to the north of 
the Himalaya range, near the Bara Lacha pass. The united atream below 
the junction of the Tsarap is not fordable until the end of September. 
From its source to Padam the distance is 130 miles, fall 4,000 feet, or 34°6 
feet per mile. 

At Padam it receives a small stream from the west, and then takes a 
due northerly course for upwards of 80 miles, to its juuction with the 
Indus, opposite Snimo. In this part of its course the fall is only 1,500 
feet, or 18°7 feet per mile, 

Total length of river. . 210 miles. 
» fall ” _ . 6,000 feet, or 28°5 feet per mile. 

Cunningham estimates its discharge as follows :— 

1,000 cubie feet in winter. 
8,000 , 4, May. 
9,000 _,, » August. 

ZARA—Lat. 38° 12', Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 

One of a cluster of small villages in the Sirfz district of Kishtwar, 
situated bigh up on. the mountain side, above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream, It contains four houses inhabited by Hindas. 

ZARA—Lat. 38° 25’, Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 

A camping ground at the head of the Zara valley, close to and south of 
Debring. It is situated on the left bank of the Zara river, 

ZARA RIVER— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flows south-east to Zara camp. 
Thence its course is south-east to its junction with the Sumgal, a tributary 
of the Zanskér river. In summer, when there is often a great searcity 
of water in the Kiang plain, travellers sometimes turn off to the. west after 
crossing the Lachalang pass, and proceeding up the Zara valley (vid 
Sangtha and Zara camps) strike into the main route at the foot of the 
Tagalang pass, 

ZARHAMA-MAHAMA—Lat, 84° 34’, Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 6.000’, approx, 
Two villages in o small valley on the Uttar pargana, on the road from 
Kashmir valley to the Kishan/Ganga vid the Sitalwan pass, They are 
greatly hidden by the trees, Together they contain some forty-two houses, 
as follows :—= 

Ten sepoys, two pirzédas,one barber, one carpenter, twenty zamindars, 
seven gujare, and one dium. 
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The resources are said to be 7 horses, 110 head of cattle, 400 sheep, 
A few supplies procurable. ( Aylmer.) 
ZEBANWAN—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 58. Elev. 
A hill 4 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It has a general direc. 
tion from east to west. Ita eastern portion is nearly due east to west, 
and is 2} miles inlength. 1t then tu?ns to the south-west, at the same time 
throwing out spurs to the north-west to embrace the eastern shores of the 
Dal. The Zebanwan keeps ite north-east to south-west direction for 8¢ 
miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, @ southern one small but short, 
and a west-north-west one 24 mileg long. It is at the end of this west- 
north-west branch that the Takht.i-Sulfmén rises, a very conspicuous 
little hill; 24 miles from the Takht, the hillock of Hari Parbat rises 
out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident that the Takht-i-Sulfmén and 
Hari Parbat are only the continuation of the west-north-west spur of the 
Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocke on account of the thickness of 
the lacustrine deposit. (Verckére.) 
ZEHILPORA—Lat. 88° 47’, Long. 75° 8. Elev. 
A village lying amid the rice fields; about 1 mile south of Bij-Behéra, 
on the road towards Shupion. Jt contains about twenty houses, and is 
shaded by fine trees, 
ZERGAY—Lat. 34° 36’. Long, 75° 2'. Elev. 
A small dirty village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses situated 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 1 mile north-west of Purana 
Tilail. 
ZEWAR—Lat. 38° 19’. Long 75° 49", Elev. 
A village lying on the north-east side of the town of Kishtwdr; it was 
once a large place, but now containg only afew houses, (Monigomerie.) 
ZIARAT— 
A shrine, or burial-place ofa risks. (Kaahmér.) 
‘ZIL—Lat. 36° 48’, Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-four houses. (Ay/mer.) 
ZINGAY—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 75° 59’. Elev. 
A village in the north-eastern portion of the Girais valley, situated on the 
right bank of the Biirzil stream. It is said to contain ten houses, 
ZINGRAL—Lat. 83° 5b’, Long. 77° 48’. Elev. 15,780, 
A camping ground near the top of the Chang La. It is the fourth march 
(33 miles) from Léh, on the Changchenmo route; the ascent for 34 miles 
is steep, At Zingral the road forks to the Chang-Laand Kay-La. Ascent 
up the former, up northern ravine, easy, but stony for 2 miles to the top, 
The Kay-*.a saves 6 Miles, but is more difficult. No supplies procurable, 
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ZOHAMA—Lat. 88° 56’. Long. 74° 48’, Elev. 
A village inthe Nagém pargana, containing sixteen houses, situated on a 
small stream, about 5 miles north-west of Chrér, on the road towards Kag. 


ZOH LAR—Lat. 384° 24’. Long. 74° 25’, Elev. 
A village situated in the valley at the foot of the mountaing at the north 
end of the Zainagir pargana. 

There are said to be some springs in the village, which contains the 
zidrat of Lohur Rishi, and twenty two houses, fifteen of which are 
inhabited by Muhammadau zamfndars and seven by pandits, Among the 
inhabitants are a mochi and a blacksmith. There is a good road reported to 
be fit for cattle leading over the mountains to the village of Tikpdra, in 
the Loléb valley. 

ZOHRA—Lat, 33° 44’, Long. 74° 51’, Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Supersumun pargana, situated on a small strenm 
flowing from the Rembidra, about 2 miles north-west of Shupion, on the 
road towards Chrar, 

ZOJIPAL—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 76° 31’; Elev. : 
The name given to the mountain valley which is traversed by the southern 
branch of the Lidar river after escaping from the Shisha Nég. (Montgo- 
merié.) 

ZOJI LA or SEOJI-LA, on BALTAL KOTAL orn DRAS PASS— 

Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 75° 81’. Elev. 11,300’. 

Called Zoji-La by the Ladékis and Zoji-Bal by the Kashmiris. The pro- 
per name is a corruption of Shivaji or Sheoji, one of the three great Hindé 
deities, It leads over the Western Himalayas from the head of the Dras 
valley to the Sind valley in Kashmir, and is crossed on the route from 
Srinagar to Léh, between Baltal and Matayan. 

It is closed by snow during nearly half the year, and is entirely im- 
passable, except to post couriers, during two months. Two routes kad up 
to it from the Kashmir side— 

1—follows up the bed of the Sind river, and passes over the blocks of 
ice and snowdrift which block the narrow gorge through which it flows, 
This is the winter road, and is only practicable for footmen. 

2—winds up the steep slope of the hill rising above the gorge of the 
Sind river to the north, It is a fair road, but is only used from July to 
December. 

The top of the pass is 2,118 feet above Baltal. The descent on the 
Ladak side is easy, leading down to the Dr&s river and along its banks to 
Matayan, crossing several tributary streams. 

The pass itself is the only section of the road that closes to d&k service 
for more than a day or two at a time, in worst of seasons. The dak-run» 
hers are sometimes unable to cross for two or three weeks ; the length of the 
impracticable section at such times is about 7 miles or so from Baltal to 
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Gremen, At the former isa rest-house or sheds, about a mile and a half from 
tha foot of the pass on the Kashmf{r side, and at the latter are almost simi- 
lar erections about 3 miles beyond its summit. Beyond the Gremen 
shed, towards Drés, a very difficult section of the road occurs, nearly as far 
as the village of Matayan, some 8 miles, at times when the ground is 
deeply covered with snow, and the weather boisterous ; but this section can 
be divided unequally into two by a group of four small huts known as Mas 
chohai (distant about 2 miles from Gremen), which afford sufficient shelter 
to dak-meu and travellers when hard pressed by snow-storms, mtigue, or 
frost-bite, and renders this section of the road practicable at nearly all times, 
though occasionally difficult and dangerous, There remains then the 7- 
mile section between Baltal and Gremen, on which no shelter of any kind 
exists, and which comprises the Zoji La itself. From May to December 
inclusive, when little or no snow is on the ground, the pass consists of a 
road over a steep hill or cliff overhanging the gorge formed by the head. 
waters of the Sind river; while in winter, when this road is quite impracti- 
cable, and the river in the gorge is quite filled by masses of snaw, a tem- 
porary pathway is made over the snow, and-in the gorge itself, until the 
watershed is reached, when it (the pathway) joins again with the summer 
route, The road is dangerous from December to June, as travellers may 
be caught by a snow-storm or avalanche, when out of reach of Baltal on 
the one hand and Gremen on the other, The consequence is that lives 
are often lost; but as a rule, when the weather appears threatening, people 
wait for a fine day, 

The pase has many names ; in the old maps it is called Kantal, signify. 
ing the lofty bill, and under this name the Jesuit missionary Desideri refers 
to it. Vigne calls it Palen-i-Kotal or Bal-Tal (‘above—below ’) otherwise 
Shurji-La, the hill of Siva ; the terminals “la” and “bal” in the language 
of the Tibeténs and Kashmiris, respectively, signify “ bill pass.” 

This pass is of historical interest, as being the spot at which the 
Yarkand troops of Suitén Saiad defeated its defenders—in A.D, 1531. See 
also route, (Bedlew.) 

The following extracts from letters of men thoroughly conversant with 
this route show what is their opinion on the state of this pass, and what 
improvements it requires to be in thoroughly good order. Mr. Morris 
wrote :— 

“I have now seen the pass under its most unfavorable circumstances, and am fully 
convinced of the practicability and utility of the covered way. I also fully adhere to 
my former opinion that the most dangerous part of the pass is on the Kashmir side, 
and that the length I proposed to covor in, ia all that is necessary, Myr. Johnson and 
I disagree therefore on this point, and.........[ would suggest that before taking any 
ateps to carry out my proposals the opinion of a third party should be taken. I do not 
think, however, that any one would be likely to raise objection to at least a part of the 
project, that is, the making of the new road from the point A to the crossing of the ndla 
at C...00.The covered way might be left out altogether, and simply the road and 
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retaining wall built......,..A good wide road, even. without a covered way, would be 
eminently useful for many months in the year......... The cost of the road, without the 
covered way, from the point A to the point C, would be about 216,000. I would, I 
think, make an alteration in the alignment by crossing over to the left bank near 
Baltal. This would necessitate two bridges of from 40 to 50 feet span, built on the 
ateceene cantilover principle with dry atone abutmente.” 


It was also suggested by Mr. Morris that along the open part of the 
pass substantial shelter-huts should be erected, a mile apart, so that persons 
overtaken by snow-storm might easily find shelter. The firet hut would 
be required 2 miles from Baltal, and the last 2 miles from Matayan. 
Altogether twelve buts would be required. 

The Panj&b Government asked* 
Mr. Shaw, who waa then British 
Joint Commissioner at Léh,, for his 
opinion on the question. 

Mr. Shaw repliedt :— 


“From e@ repeated experience.of the Zoji-La at all seasons of the year, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Morris that the descent on the Kashmir side, whether 
by the zig-zag road or by the nd/a, ia the most dangerous part of the pass in winter. 
severed covered way, placed where Mr. Morris suggests, would not have haavy ava- 
lanches to resist, as they do not, I beliave, fall from that side of the gorge, which retreats 
by an easier slope from above the levei of the line fixed upon by Mr. Morris,..,....As 
snow will lio at a very steep angle, it will be very difficult to provide for its slipping off 
by ite own weight, and therefore it will probably be necessary to make the roof of the 
covered way sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the accumulated snowfall........A 
good wide road, even without a covered way, would be of great advantage, though I 
think it would not onsure uvinterrapted communications during the winter. The 
approaches to the Zoji-La up the Sind valley urgently call for improvement......... Between 
Gagavgir and Sonamarg ie the roughest part of the whole route between India and 
Turkistén. For 4 or & miles it passes over a bed of huge blocks of rock ...... it 
is more fit for the passage of wild. goats than of iaden horses. Caravans get more cattle 
lamed in passing these few miles than in all the rest of the journey from Yarkaud.” 


Mr. Shaw considered that there was danger from avalanches on the 


| © From Panjéb Government, Public Works 
Department, No. 191-C of 22nd June 1876. 


+} Letter No, 240f 24th August 1876, 


+ This is, I think, unquestionable, for at 
the bottom the adla is only 20 or 80 yards 
wide, and st the top of the the pass must 
be 800 yards wide. I am not very sure of 
distances, as it was snowing hard when J 
came over the but J feel quite certain 
that the lowest part, é.¢., the sdia part, is the 
most dangerous part. There the sides are 
steepest and the road is narrowest. 


Dr&s side of the road above the pasa, 
but that as the pass there was fairly 
wide there was less danger than in 
the lower parte of the pats.t He 
approved of the proposal to erect 
shelter-huts and direction posts. He 
stated, however, thet as there were 


several projects held in abeyance for want of funds, the Zoji-La improve- 


§ I am of the same opicion, 


ment project was not that which 
should be taken up first§. Mr, 


Shaw considered that the Shyok road project was of greater importance, 
ite advantages were greater, and were to be obtained at ‘‘a far cheaper 
proportionate cost.........Imstead of one paes rendered safer and easier, 
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two glacier passes will be avoided altogether, one of which—the Saser— 
is still more dangerous than the Zoji-La. Instead of 2 or 3 milea 
of road or covered way, nearly 80 miles of new road would be con- 
structed, and by means of this connecting link a new line, about 
177 miles in length......... would be thrown open to continuous traffic. 
What amounts to a toll of R2 (and often more) per horse-load on each 
glacier pass would be avoided by this new line. This would effect a direct 
SAVINE....65... of 26,820 annually, equal to over 9 per cent. on the proposed 
expenditure (#74,115).” 

Mr. Johnson,’ the late Wazir of Lad&k, recorded his opinion on the 
revised Zoji-La proposals, and forwarded the same to Mr, Shaw, who passed 

* To Panjéb Government, Public Works 2 the papers to the Panjéb Govern- 
Department, letter No. 29 of 11th September ment.* Mr. Johnson was in favour 
1056. of erecting huts and direction-posts 
as proposed by Mr. Morris, but he remained of opinion that the upper and 
not the lower part was the most dangerous portion of the pass. He 
agreed that the road between Sonamarg.and Gagangir required atten- 
tion, He sleo thought that shelter-huts abould be provided on the Baltal 
side of the pass. The part between Gagangir and Sonamarg bas been 
somewhat improved. (Rameay—Wexgate.) 

ZOJIMARG—Lat. 88° 33’. Long. 74° 55’, Elev. 
A pasturage situated in a mountain valley on the north side of the Panjél 
range, at the point where the roads from Shupion and Hanjipir leading 
towards the Golébgarh pass meet. It forms the usual halting-place on 
the Kaehmfr side of the pass, and is distant two stages, about 17 miles 
south of Shupion. 

Vigne describes this place ss avery beautiful meadow, once, to all 
appearance, the bed of a mountain-lake lying only a few hundred feet 
below the limit of forest. A ridge of rock is extended along its western 
edge, overbanging the stream tbat runs through the whole length, which 
appeared to be about a mile and a half. (Vigne—-Montgomerie.) 

ZOSTAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 75° 7’, ~ Elev. 
A village situated at the northern extremity of the Trél valley, from which 
there is a path ascending the mountains in the direction of the Mar Sar 
lake. 

The road by Narast&n is said, however, to be preferable, aa being 
easier and shorter, and not so slippery after rain. 

ZUNABESHI—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 4’, Elev. 
A ecattered hamlet in the Uttar pargana, containing seven houses, situated 
on the slopes of mountain on the left bank of the Kamil, about 8 miles 
south-west of the Shalirah. 

The Kamil is bridged at a point between this village and Riri, a little 


further down the etream. 
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ROUTE No. 1. 


AxsporraBip To Bénuf (vid Oaut ann Curvas), 
See 











Distanogé IN MILEB. 











Stage or halting-place, |--——~_ Se Description, &c. 
Inter- 
Toediate. Total. 
[os eencenrs 
1, ManseRa 15 A village, with o fort and sardi ; supplies procurable 


(8. p, 0.) | ——-—— 15 | after due notice; water plentiful; country. hilly ; 
road fit for carts, passing over low hills and through 
small valleys ; scenory beautiful. 

2. KHavkl ‘ 8 A village situated on the right bank of the Sirnn ; 
——— 28 | supplies procurable; .,..ter from the river; couu- 
try hilly ; road practicable for camels; traversing 
the Pukli valley, and crossing the Sirun at 64 miles. 
8. OaaI . 12 A village, the largest in Agror, and residence of its 
(p. 0.) |-—— ae 88 | chief, situated on the Gnar, here buta small rivulet ; 
supplies procuruble after due notice ; water from the 
river; country-mountainous: road practicable for 
camels, passes through a range of hills thickly wooded 
and affording good covering for an enemy ;. the pass is\not very steep or stony. 
, a is a small well-cultivated valley at the base of the Black Mountain.—[Route Book.} 
. TaHKor . 25 





60 
See Route No, 11. Marches 5 to 20. 
16 MARCHES 
To Bénsf, or 
MILES ° 213 
Toran ‘ 273 
eo ———————— SSS 


ROUTE No. 2. 


AppotraBdp TO CHitas (vid MozararaBap, SHaRipI, AND KANKATORI OR 
Sanaan River). 

















Distance In ines. | 
Stage or halting-place. cpl ta Desoription, &c. 
TInterme- 
diate. Total. 








ABBOTTABAD 
1382 | See Route No. 3. 


To 
12, SHARIDI 


18, Samaan , 9 A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 

141 Cross Kishan Ganga by zampa and Sargan or 
Sozsttti by Aedal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stream, 





14, Domarta : 9 
———| 150 | A camping ground north of Gamot, 
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Route No. 9—concluded. 


16, Kamaxposi 9 
Gali oe 169 
16, Niat 3 9 A village in Chilas, of about twenty honses. 
ToTaL F ve 168 |; Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they 


must swim the Kishan Gangn), but it is said to bea 
very rough road. [ Native information from Sharidi.] 


(Bates— Montyomerie,) 


Nore.—The town of Chilas consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of which are within and 
others clustered round the fort ; it is situated on a plain which extends for about 3 miles down 
the Indus, and attains its greatest breadth (1} mile) st Chilas, The fort is half a mile from 
the Indus and 300 yards from the Chilas nadi. The Indus may be crossed ona raft, anywhere 
for « mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Roads lead in all direotions, but the 
great highway isto Kéghin (see Route 31), through the Tak valley, and the woret roud is to 
Banji, along the left bank of the Indus, which is dangerous and often impracticable in many 
places. The Chilas plain is well cultivated, and the surrounding mountains are well covered with 
grass.—[ Mulla Ata Muhammad, 1876.} 





ROUTE No. 3 


ABBoTTABAD To GGrais (vid THE Kisnan Ganoa Vauuey), 


Authorities.—BaTEs; Montcomeniz. 

















Dretawce iN MILES. 
Stage or halting-place. Doscription, &o, 


Inter+ 
mediate, | Total. 








1, MansERa F 154 


2. GaRuI . 18} 34 Vide Route No. 4. 
8, MozaFagaBAD. 10 44, 
4. Mandal. . 12 56 4 village (frequently called Mandal-drar, from 


the village on the opposite bank of the Pakote stream); 
encamping ground roomy and shaded, situnted below 
2 the village on the left bank of the Pakote; supplies 
procurable. Roa over a grassy plain to the river, which is crossed by a rope suspension bridge ; 
thence it proceeds to the village of Bandi, and descends to the Kishan Ganga ; it again ascends 
through sloping patches of cultivation and rounds the spur in an easterly direction. It now 
becomes rough and stony, ascends gradually to a small stream 3 crosses this and passes through a 
wooded ravine; the path then makes a gradual descent along the side of the mountain and or rasea 
another stream ; ascent from ravine pretty steep ; it then goes along the hill.wide by a fairly level 
road, crossing one or two rill, to another stream, which is forded ; rough stony ascent to the town 
of Kiri, the greater portion of which lies above the path. 
From Kiri there are four routes to Balakét, in the Kaghén valley, viz, —~ 


Q) By the Galati Gali to Balakét, two marches; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, a 
large village of about thirty houses in Kéghan. , : 

(2) By the Nur Gali to Balakét, two marches ; half-way halting-placo, Kashi, 

(3) By the Nekd Gali or the Neka-ki-dana, two marches ; half-way balting-place, Kashi. 

(4) By ie Serena to Gunul, two marches ; half-way halting-pliuce, Réjkét, a large 
village. 
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Route No. J—continued. 


Of these routes No. (1) is the best, and No. (3) the worst; but none of them are much used, moat 
of the traffic being by the Garhi road; they sre practicable for unladen cattle, and ponies may 
be ridden in places.— [From native information. 

Leaving Kiri, the path makes a short steep descent to 2 considerable stream, which ia crossed 
by a kadal bridge ; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky spur, pusses along and above the Kishan 
Ganga on to some huts and flelda ; it then crosses a small stream, just under a waterfall, about 40 
feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to some fields which lie below the 
village of Parsacha ; it then descends to the edge of the Kishan Gangs, and passes over drifts and 
débris from the hillside; though pretty level, the path is rough and stony. Then on to the dagh 
just below the village of Kundi, and by a level and smooth path through rice-fields round the 
Rpur, when it descends toa stream which is forded; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga 
through a patch of jungle; then a short atony ascent and through the rice terraces, pussing above 
the extensive rice-fields of Kalpanna by a level path to the village of Drar. Nhe path then descends 
to the Pakote stream, which is crossed by asmail tridge, thrown scross ata point where the 
stream ig narrow and rocky banka rise perpendicularly for some feet, and then ascends to the 
village of Mandal. 

From Mandal there is a route to Kinja, a village in Kaégha \, viz, :—~ 


(1) Mandal to Pakote, a village following the course of the Pakote stream. 
(2) Pakote to Bhinja, crossing the Bhedri Gali. 


A fair road, practicable for cattle ; it is closed for about four months in winter. No customs 
duties are levied on this road, which is but little usod.—[From native information.] (Time oc. 
cupied in walking, 4h. 55 m.) j . 


5, BALsGRAN . % 11 67 A village situated on a small stream, with some 
shady trees; encamping ground confined; water 
from the stream, and also from a spring; sup- 
plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal parses 

eimoek fields, and, rounding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, pneses below the village of 

obi. 
There is a route from Palla oid the Sirsanga pass fo Darral, a village in Lower Drawér, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Gango (see the 8th march), vie, :— 


Koa, 
(1) Pollato Panjur .. ee ee . . . 1 « 6 
2) Iagrian Dok, ww ke ee el Sw lO. 
'3) Jabbian Dok , oo. EY ile J tetera A ‘ ee . 6 
4) Kuttun , 4 . . . ’ - 2, 4 ; A . . . 8 
(5) Darrel 2. www RS ee, wl OB 
28 


After crossing a stream below Palla, it turns down a narrow valley to some cottages called Min- 
gram-ka-takia : it then crosses another small stream and passes close to a cluster of houses in the 
centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along tho bare side 
of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the village of Dawrali ; it then descends to the Kishan 
Ganga, On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields, Cross the Urshi stream by 4 
kadal bridge, just above its junction with the Kishan Ganga, and ascend to o spur and on to afew 
fields called Hajon (belonging to Jing, the village on the top of the ridge above the road). The 
Urshi is a considerable stream, but might be forded, except during flood. No water is met with 
again until near the village of Bankroar. From Hajan the path ascends gradually and liea 
along the grassy hill-side above the river until it comes to a small rill near the small village of 
Bankroar ; thence by a pretty level road, but in places stovy, to Balagran, (Time occupied in 
walking, 4h. 21 m.) 


6. CHowGaLt . ; 8 76 A camping ground, on an open apace, shaded by one 
: or two trees on the left bank of a stream near a water- 
fall; the fields and dwellings of the Chowgali-dok 

lie nbove it ; supplies not proourable. 


The path leads down the valley in which Balagran is situated, rounds two spurs above the 
Kishan Gangs, and descends gradually to Manjota ; cross a small stream in a narrow valley and 
round the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegran; thence, passing here and there a 
few huts nnd fields, the path ia pretty level na far as the north of the valley, where it passes along 
the grassy mountain side and follows for some distance the right bavk of the stream until the 
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Roxte No, 3—continued. 


valley narrows. The path then goed up 4& rocky gorge, lying first on one side, and then on the 
other side of it ; finally sig-zags up between precipitous rooky walla to the top of the pass, an 
ascent of neerly 3,000 foot. To the south of the gali, or pass, the Ching peak rises to a 

reat height and formy a conspicnous land-mark from the valley of the Kishan Ganga. The 
desceut on the east side is greene and easy by a good broad path, and passes through fields and 
dwellings to Chowgali. (Time ocoupied in walking, 2 b. 68 m.) 


4. Baran Vs 8 81 A village of about forty houses, strotching up and 
along the hill-side for a considerable distance. The 
best encamping ground is under some trees by the 
path near the north end of the village, close to a small 
rill which flows down the hill on that side of the vil- 

lage. Some supplies are procurable, From Chowgali there are two paths: the lower follows 

the course of tho Kishan Ganga, the upper crosses the epur by the Chowgali. Tsking the upper 

road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the spur, which it crossoa’at a 

clump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet above Baran). The descent is ut first rather 

easy 99 far us the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where it becomes steeper and more 
diteult, and zig-zags down the spur to the east ; it crosses the Bisa stream towards the head of 
the gorge, and descending gradually by the side of the hill above the uppermost houses of Katta, 
tops the apur and passes just above Jirgi; the path is then less stee;, down to the fields of Sad- 
nice ; cross &@ small stream and down the wy in a north-westerly direction, crossa rill, and 
then through Indian corn-fielda to Baran. (Timo occupied in waking, 3 h, 7 m.) 
This road through the Chowgali is snid to be closed in, winter during heavy falls of snow. 


8. DabRan ‘ 10 91 Village. The: most convenient and shady spot for 
encamping i8 on the river bank, about half a mile 
south of the village; very scanty supplies. proonrable, 
Road from Baran rough and stony along the side of the 

hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small unbridged stream to the village of Bandi, 

Thence to the village of Jura the path (which is rough and stony, but for the most part shady) passes 

on the sido of the mountain through fields. On leaving Jura cross @ smail stream and ascend for 

some distance ; the path then lies along the side of the grassy mountain ; ascends to, and crosses over, 
the Budi Teri spur aud descends for about 600 feet down the side of the hill to the village of 

Sandok, which is situated on the slope of the mountain above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 

it then descends, crosses a Amal] stream, aud proceeds round the spur to the encamping ground of 

Darral, The path is rough and stony andin places narrow. (Time occupied in walking, 4h. 

10 m.) 

From Darral paths to the Kdéghén valley lie up the Jagran glen, viz., to Battakand, 6 marches 
(27 kos) by the Turgali Pass, to Mandri by the Bish Le, 6 marches (29 %os), and to Manor, 5 
marches, by the Shikdra pass. These routes arajonly open for four months (June to September), 
All are practicable for cattle, but only the first for laden animals. 


9, Labia 7 : 8 99 A village situated on 4 flat-topped spur. Though it 
contains only five houses and a masjid, the village 
covers a considerable extent of ground. There are a 
few trees, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. 
It is supplied with water by a stream from the hills. Supplies procurable. Lalla is connected 
with Boogan (on the left bank of the river) by a zampa bridge. 

On leaving Darral the path leada ara fields to the Jagran stream (not fordable), which is 
crossed by » kadul bridge. It then ascends the hill-side, and rounding the spur descends by 
the side of the hill to the village of Bata ; thence a stony ascent and round the spur above the 
sito of the old bridge and along the river bank at foot of the bare rocky hill, through the rice-fields 
below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mero passage for the river. The path lying slong 
the right bank and rising up the side of. the spur crosses it and descends to the village of Chak on 
the bank of the Kishan Ganga (the opposite bank of the river is formed of a perpendicular cliff 
called Asi, the path on that bank Lag ee the débris nt the foot, by the water's edge). From 
Chak the road ascends gradually to the village of Makam, and thenee it is broad and good to 
Lalla. (Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 82 m.) 

10. Tan Lonar ss. 9 108 | Camping ground on the right bank of a large unford. 
able stream just shove its junction with the Kishan 
Ganga ; below the fields of Tali Lohat there is plenty 
of shade, and some caves in the rocks by the edge of 
the Kishan Ganga are capable of affording shelter to a considerable number of mou. Scanty 





Note.—This is described av being a good road.—[ Fates, from native information.) 
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Route No. 8—continued. 


supplies of grain procurable. Road along the flat spur on which Lalla is situated; it then 
descends to a level strip of partly cultivated land on the right bank of the river, then enters 
a forest and rises and falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer ; it then duxcends, 
crosses & stream and follows along the river bank, passing a small tower at the end of the brdge 
which crosses the Kishan Ganga. Here it enters on a level atrip of land strewn with large 
rocks and bouldors and thiv-gh some fields belonging to the village of Karen, on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. 
(From Karen there is a route fo Stinagar by the Pathra Gali and Shaldrah.) 


Karen.—One of the largest villages in Drawdr, A rope bridge at present. A masonry tower 
at each end, garrisoned by twenty men. About twenty-five houses. Slight cultivation, A 
rough path leade to Bogana, south-west of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lohat, ‘ 

To Puthra Dok,—A village in Drawér; road leads along the Kashm{r-ka-katta, passing 
Manayan and Kundi. 


To Shalirah.—Cross the Pathra Gali; from the top of the pass there are two paths leading 
down into the valley of Kashmir and thence to Srinagar. This is described as being a good path, 
practicable for laden cattle; it is closed for short intervals by heavy falls of snow. [From 
native information.] Tho path is here pretty level ; if then goes through the fields of the village 
of Kaser and rises over the spur and slopes down to the Babun-ka-katta stream. ‘lhis is a 
strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and unfordable; it is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

There is a route from Nagdar, a considerable village situated on the left bank of the Babun- 
ka-katta stream, at some little distance from the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Manur or 
Baddan Gram, 


(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok, following the course of the Babun-ka-katta stream. 

re ) cee to Reuvi-dok, cross the Jagran stresm by a bridge midway, and cross the 
irik Gali. 
(8) Reuri-dok to Manur or Baddan Gram, crossing the Shikéra Gali. 


This is a long stage, but can be shortened by stopping at the Chappar-dok above the village. 

'Thia road is closed during the four winter months ; it is traversed by laden voolies, but is not 
practicable for cattle. Fuel and water may be obtained at all the halting-places.—[ From 
native taformation.] 

The road then rounds the spur and. passes through the fields of the village of Kinari, rises 
and falls along the grassy side of the hill, aud then descends, for about 400 feet, the steep side 
of the mountain to the camping ground on right bank of stream near bridge. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h, 46 m.) 

There isa route from Tali Lohat to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Lohat to Ulari; 
(2) Nerian ; (3) Kulawar; (4) Burawai. 

There are no habitations at the intermediate encamping grounds, but fuel and water are 
obtainable. This road is closed for the four winter mouths ; when quite clear of snow it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads.— [From native information] 


11. Déprfin ‘ 12 120} A hamlot in Upper Drawir, situated on the right 
benk of the Kishan Ganga river ; it is distant about 
12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the main path lying 
along tho right bank of the river; there is also a 
pathway along the left bank, but it ia described ag 
being very rough and difficult. 


The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a.zampa suapansion bridge to the south-oast of the village ; 
and a path, by which the valley of Kashmir may be reached, lies up the bed of the stream, which 
is called the Kashm{r-ka-katta, 

Thus, (1) Dddn(fél to Jamagan, a camping ground (2) to Zerhama, a village near Ladrawan 
crosaing the Pathan Khén hill; (8) and (4) to Soptr, two long marches ; sometimes the journey 
may be accomplished by boat from Mogalpir, at the junction of the Kamil and Lahwél. This is 
the post road between Srinagar and Upper Drawér, but there are no dék houses en route, as tho 
messengers go from village to village; they usually travel in pairs in summer, and in small 
parties of four or five in winter. The post is not despatched at any regular interval, but as 
occasion may require. In winter the road is frequently closed for a few days at a time by snow ; 
it is practicable for unladen ponies, except when the streams are in flood.—| From native tuforma- 
tion. } 

The village contains a masjid and five houses inhabited by zamindars; there is also a masa/fir- 
bhana for the accommodation of native travellers ; the houses are much scattered and surrounded 
by extensive patches of cultivation; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. A little 
grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected if due notice is given. Space 
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for encamping is very confined; the path ascends through the Tati Lohat fields, and then 
through open forest and patches of grasa, with frequent short ascents and descents along the side 
of the mountain above the right bavk of the river to a large and unfordable stream. Phe road 
is rough and stony in many places; cross the stream by bridge and round a spur of the hill; 
then through more cultivation, and descend to the fields of Dworian, crossing by a kadal bridge 
8 stream en route, 


There is a route from !-worian to Burawai in Kéghdn, which is three marches, or 19 kos, and is 
described as being fitfor cattle. Ascend the hillside and pass along the rocky side of mountain ; 
oroes the Kundaran stream in a rocky gorge; ascend again above the right bank of river, and 
then descend to Cuangan flelds, From Changan to Dddaiél the valley of the Kishan Ganga ia 
merely a narrow gorge with precipitous sides, giving pnssage to the river. Ascending the foot of 
the apur through the fields of Changan the path passes along the bare side of the hill, and then 
mukes a steep ascent by stepa and galleries along the face of the rocky mountain for some distance, 
and passes over the Surmai hill (about 1,800 feet xbove the river). It then descends to Déidnfal, 
Croseing & Darrow ravine and small stream, and passer through fields. This is a somewhat long 
aod fatiguing march, owing to the numerous ups and downs and the stony nature of much of the 
road, ‘The path is in many places very nurrow, and carried along the face of the hill by galleries 
of timber and steps, (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 1 m.) 


12, SHagipt . ‘ 12 192 } A village of some importance, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, av the northern extremity 
of Upper Prawér. The fort is the sesidence of the 
thanadar, whose authority extends as far down the 
villey as the village of Dinyer. Sharidi lies on the direct 

road from Kashm(r to Chilas ; the path crosses the Kishan Ganga by a sampa bric fee and follows 
the course of the Surgan, or Kankatori stream ; it is said to be four etages to the village of Niat, 
in Chilas (vide Route No. 48), The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-exst 
of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 100 
yards wide. When the waters subside a temporary Kadal bridge is usually thrown across the 
river at a narrow part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge, but it is only practicable 
for foot passengers, and cattle have at ail timea to be crossed by awimming, which is said to be a 
very hazardous operation, on account of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in 
the bed of the river. . 


In the direction of Mozafarabhd the main path follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
it is fairly good for foot passengers, Lut-may be held to bo impassable for cattle. Being very 
little used, it is not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, 
leading to the suspension bridge above Dudniél, but it is described as being very rough. To the 
eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Giirais, theré is no path, the river flowing through a 
narrow chasin in the mountains; the passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully 
accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river,is at ite lowest. 
Sharidi consists of about u dozen fiat-roofed huts, scattered amid the corn-fields, The village 
lands are bisected by the Madmatti or Katsil-ka-katta stream, but for the most part lie on the left 
bank. Thehest encamping ground is situated near the ziérat of Saiad Jumat, above the right 
bank of the stream, at some little diatance from the bed of the river and the suspension bridge. It 
je shaded by some walnuts, which are almost the only trees in the village. The fort ia a 
square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each corner; it overhangs the left bank of 
the Madmatti stroam, ata distance of about 200 yards from the course of the Kivhan Ganga. 
The garrison is said to consist of two jamaddrs and sixty sepoys, with samburas, or small field-pieces. 
The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an 
ancient Hindu temple. This temple stands at the foot of a spur which rises above the right bank 
of the Madmatti stream, and slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the 
precipitous pine-clad mountain which is trayersed by the direct path leading towards Kashmir. 
The temple is spproached by a staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving Dadn{él tho path continues 
along the right bank of the river opposite Thajan and above the sampa bridge south-enst of that 
village. ‘Ihe Kishan Ganga here narrows again, the sides of the hills on both sides being green 
and wooded. Through the fields of Mandikar, crossing stream, and along the rocks by the edge 
of the river, the path then ascends and passes through the fields of Dasut, beneath which village the 
Kishan Gangu is spanned by a zampa bridge. A short descent from Dasit, and then along the river 
bank agnin fer some distance; road almost level; valley widening, a short descent ond ascent 
through the fields of Khojaseri ; then crossa strenm by a tadal bridge. Pass through the fields 
and few scattered houses of Malikseri. After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows to a rocky 
gorge with precipitous sides. Steep ascent from the river bank and pass through cultivation 
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appertaining to Kurigam ; cross a considerable stream, which ie bridged in two places, und ascends 
to the village of Kurigam. ‘There is a route from Kurigam to Burawai by the Ratti Gali.* 


Pass through more fields, descend and crossa rill, and follow up the course of the Kishan Ganga 
by an almost level road to the zampa bridge, which crosses the Kixhun Ganga. ‘The path now 
leads along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga to the camping ground on the right bank of the 
stream north-east of fort. (‘Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 5 m.) 


13. MoxTa MALIK- 11 | 143 An encamping ground. The path lends along the 
Ka-Kori. : spur at the back of Sharidi, and then ascends along the 
side of the precipitous rocky mountain in a westerly 
direction ; it then passes above some Giujare’ huts along 

‘the bare hillside and makes a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and makes a steep ascent to 

the top of the pass, passing on the way several shepherds’ huts, crossea the narrow saddle, and 

descends to the Mokta Malik-ka-koti, At first the descent is very steep ; it then goer through 
thick jungle on the left bank of a mountain torrent, which it follows into the valley, which here 
contracts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; the path continues down the left bunk of the 

stream to camp, (Time occupied in walking, 6 h.) 

(It is said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Loldb valley and Sharidi, 
except when the snow is on the ground, or when the streams are in flood; the path is but little 
used.) 

14. Camp ‘ ‘ 10 153 Encamping ground in an open forest at an eleva- 
tion of about,2,800 feet above Thien. ‘The path lies 
up @ narrow ywooled valley, following the course of the 
stream mostly by the right bank : the track, which is 

undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the stream opposite the 

encamping ground of Mokta Malik-ka-koti is formed of precipitous grey rock. The ascent to 
the top is about 2,800 feet, and then there is a steady Hescent of about 3,000 fcet ; but though 

steep, it ia good, (‘lime occupied in walking, 4h. 32 m.) 





15, Tu1EN ’ ' 6 159 A village embedded in fruit and other trees on the 

Domail, or angle formed by the junction of the 

Zomindar Khan stream from east and the Kretsinor 

from the north. Thien lies on both banks of the 
latter stream, oo the path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi. Coolies and supplies are 
procurable from the neighbouring village of Kroras, situated about a mile further down the valley. 
Path down the stony bed of a stream, crossing aud re-crossing it two or three times ; it then 
ascends and follows along the spur some way ; short steep descent and cross a stream by a kadad 
bridge ; follow a narrow valley round the spur, aud emerge into an open forcst bush jungle over a 
spur; then cross a couple of strearis and pass some shepherds’ huts called Tsakkol, and down a 
narrow valley by the grassy, shady bank of the stream to Thien. (Time occupied in walking, 2 
h. 62 m.) 


16. Marsib. 3 138 172 A village lying in the mountainous district between 
the north endof the Kashmir valley and the Kishan 
Ganga ; it is situated in a narrow valley at the con- 
fluence of the Dudi stream, which flows from the enst, 
with the Poshwarrn from the south-eust. The united waters form the Matsil, a considcrable stream. 
which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48,’ long. 74° 27.’ Aa it approaches the 
Kishan Ganga the banka of this stream are said to become very precipitous, and cannot be traversed. 
Most of the houses are built in a line on the right bank of the Dudi stream, which is shallow and 








* A small viliage in Upper Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 


Kos. 
1. CHarnaz, . 7 ‘ 6 A Géjar dok. Path very rough. 
2. KaLbsawat . é F 6 A Gujardok. Path very rough ; cross Ratti Gali. 
8. Burawat . a4 + 6 A-village in Kéghén. load good. 
Toran . 18 


(This road is only practicable for a short time in summer.—[ From native information.}) 
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fordable, and is also crossed by 9 kudal bridge. To the south of the village the mountains are 

clothed with forest ; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there a few pine 

trees, Inthe valley to the south of the village there is a somewhat spacious mary, or plain, 
watered by the Poshwarru stream, 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which during summer ja visited 
hy large number of Gijarsand shepherds. The lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by 
numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill tops the 
shepherds find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer population of this 
district comes mostly from the Loléb valley, to which there is an excellent path by the village of 
Krora, which lies on the Schart stream, about 15 miles south-west of Matsil, There is said to be 
a wore direct path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

From Matsil there is said to be a path leading to Lalptra, in the Loldb valley, by way of 
Korhama ; it is divided into two stages, of about 6 kos each, viz., (1) Matsil to Churpathri ; 
(2) Churpathri to Lalptra. This path is not practicable for laden cattle, and is closed during the 
winter months by the snow which collects in the narrow gorges through which it lies. 

Tn by-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the Chilasfs. for 
which renson its rich pasturages were but little visited; it now forms part of Girais. Netther 
coolies nor supplies can be depended npon. The most part of such little cultivation as does 
exist lies to the east of the village, above the right bank of the Dudi atream. When the crops 
are in the ground it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a narrow strip of ground 
by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most oligible situation. 

Through rice-fields, along the right bank of stream, path nearly level ; cross the Woragadi 
stream close to its junction with the Zamfndar, Khin: gradual ascent through patches of 
cultivation to a spot calfed Nonawino,, much, frequented by Gdjars and their flocks; a con- 
venient situation for encamping. Thence upthe grassy spurs ou the north side of the valley, 
crossing several torrents to a Gijar dod ; from this the ascent is steep through an open forest to 
the top of Zam{ndar Khén. Total) ascent, about 4,600 feet. The descent to Matsil is about 
2,700 feet, path mostly good, crosses numerous tills down each side of the mountuin in # north- 
erly direction, through open forest ; descend spur and cross Matsil stream by ford; then down 
the middle of the marg and ford the Poshwarru stream close to its junction with the Matsil ; 
thence along the grassy side of mountain, and descend gradually through open forest above the 
right bank of stream and down the gorge to Matsil. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 29 m.) 

17. Duvr . . 9 181 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream ; space 
limited 'as the valley is very narrow ; abundance of 
firewood. Qn leaving Matsi] round the spur and 
through the fielde east of village, then up along 

the grassy side of mountain and by a pretty level path, cross the Katwaru torrent, fordable by 

a kadal bridge, and through forest above the right bank of stream ; passing one or two scattered 

hats, cross the Tsundan Khol, a considerable torrent, but which can be forded ; then pass more 

huts, reach a Gujar dok on the right bank of the stream just abovo the confluence of the Zunda 
stream from the north ; cross the left bank and follow along the bank of the Dudi stream to the 
encamping ground, (Time occupied in walking 3h. 32 ui.) 

18, GrawarT . . 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain just 
above the limit of birch forest, much frequented 
by shepherds. Fuel and water procurable below 
the encamping ground. No supplies. Path 

up the Dudi stream, which towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all seasons. 

When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, a path must be 

taken up along the spur above the right, bank as far as the Gujar dok, situated at the confluence 

of the Zunda stream. On leaving the bed of the stream there is no regular path, and the 
agcent to the tup of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. The top of the mountain 

(about 2,200 feat above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy ridge, strewn with rocks. The 

descent is at first pretty easy; it then becomes somewhat steeper down a grasay spur, which 

is clothed with birch forest for about two-thirds of the way ; cross the Hanti stream, which 
is not deep, about 30 feet wide, with moderate current, and can be forded. The path now 
ascends (about 2,600 fect) a ridge in a north-easterly direction, and is at first very steep, 
and there ie no indication of any regular path ; it crosses the ridge at its loweat point and follows 
along tle side of it in a northerly direction, descending gradually ; it then becomes more 
regularly defined, and is almost level. ‘The descent then continues in @ north-easterly direc- 

tion to Geshart. (Time occupied in walking, 4 bh. 30 m.) 

19, Bakrwaor - 4 192 | A village of thirteen houses; a little cultivation ; 
water plentiful. The path continues in a north-east- 
erly direction by a rather steep descent along the 
grassy slopes of the Geshart mountains ; it crosses a 

stream and enters a forest, and the descent becomes very stecp. There is little indication of » path 
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owing to numerous sheep-walks; crose the Lussur Bibi stream and make a short ascent; 
then in an easterly direction by the side of the grassy hill to Bakthaor. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 

(the ue stages between Bakthaor and Matsil are not equally divided, but the Geshart 
camp is at the furthest point ‘at which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on the 
banks of the Dudi stream is the nearest spot available for pitching a tent. Laden ponies traverse 
this route, but ascents and descents are very severe; and as there is no regularly marked track, 
except in some few places and in the neighbourhood of the villages at the other end of the 
journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 


20. GGrais : 15 207 | Soon after leaving Bakthaor cross the Shahapét 
streain by a kadal bridge; thence through patches 
of forest, and rise gradually on to the Yiz-marg, 
grassy plain surrounded with forest above the left 

bank of the Kishan Ganga; the path then lies through fleldsin a south-ensterly direction to the 

bank of the Kieban Ganga, below Kanzalwan. It is usual to camp either on the benk of the 

Kishan Ganga, or near the bridge which crosses the Berzf Dakstream. Crosses the Kishan Ganga 

by a substantial wooden bridge of about 110 feet span and 44 feet wide. The bridge is thrown 

across from a rock on the right bank toa beach of boulders on the left bank, and wheu the 
river is in flood a second and smaller bridge is required on the left to cross the channel 
which flows on that side of the mainstream. From Kanzalwan road along the bare side of hill 
slight descent, then through trees on the bank of the river and ascend to the small village of 

Naiao. Cross spur, ascent on west side gradual, bot descend on eaat side a steep zig-zag. Cross 

a stream known as Durmat, Here the’ valley narrowa considerably. From the bridge to 

Durmat there is a foot-path along the course of the river; it.is somewhat stony, and in one place 

is carried for 100 or 140 yards neross the face of a perpendicular rock above the river, and across 

auother stream, the Kana Durmat, by a £adal bridge; then over a grassy plain; cross again to 
left bank by wooden bridge opposite Wamptira up through fields to the village of Kandial; crosa 
the Gagan stream by ‘adal bridge. Through tho zidrat of Babé Darwesh on to Dawa, ond 
through fields to Girais, passing the village of Mastan. When snvw ie on the ground parts of 
the road ave extremely difficult aud dangerous, ouly paseable by lightly laden men. (‘Time eecupied 

in waiking, 5 h, 19 m.) 

The Gérais fort lies towards the east end of. the southern portion of the valley, occupying 
the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet from the level of the pliin on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, The mound which commande the passage of the bridge lies east 
and west, and is divided by a depression ; the eastern portion, which is unoccupied, is Jess 
elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. ‘lhe fort, which is a square enceinte with a 
bastion at each corner, is built of stone and cement, banded together with layere of timber at 
intervals ; it is loop-holed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles ;|the elevation of 
the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch round the fort ; the entrance, which is 
surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. Tho bastion at the north-east corner 
overlooking the bridge, is the largest and strongest. The bridge is about 125 feet in span 
between the piers ; the river is also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the 
snows. The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 30 sepoys, is the residence of Malik Waffaddr 
the descendant of the ancient nawdbs of the valley, and now thanadér of Gdrais under the 
Mahardja’s government ; it also contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies, A small stream, which flows down from the mountains 
on the south side of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from the 
Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. ho village of Markét lies about 300 yards to the east of 
the fort. An extensive camping ground lies across the river. The above route is seldom used 


even by natives, From Mozafarabad troops would use the Mari-Kashmir road and thence by 
route No. 69. 
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ROUTE No. 4. 
Absorrabap To Sriwagar (vd Mozarausniy aNd Banana). 


Autharity.—Sawarn, 





DIstaNck IN MILES, 
Btage or halting-place. Description, &e, 
Tnterme, | Total 

diate. ow 





1, MansRra. r 153 ee A considerable village on both sides of the road, 
(8, p. 0.) and on tho left bank of o large streain, which is 
crossed by a stibstantial bridge. Supplies procurable ; 


: addk bungalow. Road ties through the plains, aud 
ia broad, level, and fit for carriages all the way. ‘Tho road to Ovhi branches off from here. 


2. GaRHt * ‘ 18} 34 A large village situated on left hank of Nuinsakhy 

b which is crossed by a suspension bridge of wood and 
iron...A dik bungalow and small and shady encamp- 
ing ground, First half of road as on last stage ; latter 
half lies through the hills; road smooth and undulating, and practicable for artillery, There is a 
footpath vid Sian-ka-katte, Mangli, and Khwirabid to Garhi. A good messenger can go from 
Abbottabad to Mozafarabid in a day. Thig path beconiws impracticable when the streams are in 
flood. [From native information. } 


8. Mozafananip =. | 10 44 A town situated above the left bank of Kishan 
(6.) Ganga, Supplics abundant; a travellers’ bungalow 
an the river bank below the town ; country hilly, 
without cultivation ; road fair, but stony in paris; 
ascending tho Dabali pass, then descending gradually to the banks of the Kishan Ganga, along 
the bed of a mountain torront. ‘he road from the top of the pass is very step and only suitable 
for baggage animals, The river is crossed by # rope bridge a little distance above the fort ; there 
is also a timber bridge and a ferry. ‘The river is about 60 yards wide ; the banks are ateep and 
rocky, and strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are accustomed 
to cross on mazave at the bend of the riverto the south of tne town. The houses ore nearly all 
single-storied buildings, and have flat roofa: most of tho strecta are paved with smooth round 
stones. Population 1,200 families, To the north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, 
which is situated at the north-west ond_of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of the river. 
The fort ia commanded from this rise at a distance of something less than half a mile. The ridge 
ia covered with trees and scrub jungle, and is partly ocoupied by gardens and partly by old grave- 
yards ; from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, having its superior 
slope away from the walls. ‘The fort is situated at the edge of tho river, the walls overhanging 
the banks ; it isan oblong masonry structure, lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, 
measuring between 800 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having bastions 
at intervals along the walls ; the main entrance is at the south-east corner, The whole building 
is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be well supplied with artillery, stores, and provisions. 
The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men ; it furnishes a guard of twenty-five 
men at the residence of the governor on the south side of the town, Behind the fort, under the 
soutir wall, ia the cantonment, a large square-walled enclosure shaded by some trees ; it ia usually 
ocoupied by two regiments, Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the platean at a distance of about balf a mile to the 
east, andthe right bank of the Kishan Ganga being the higher, it is likewise commanded from 
the north and west at short ranges of about 500 yards, On the north-east side of the fort, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades the shrine of Pir Haibut. 


4 Hatian . . VW 61 | A small village at the foot of the mountains. 

(5) | Supplies procurable ; water abundant ; # travellers’ 
j bunzalow on the bank of the Jhelum. The river is 
jerossed by a rope suspension bridge opposite the 
viliage. On the first hulf of the march there aro three or four rather steep and rough places, but 
the remainder is tolerably level, although occasionally rough. The Kishan Ganga flows into the 
Jhelum rather more than a mile to the south of Mozafarabdéd, and thence the road continues 
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along the right bank of the latter river throughout the remainder of the route, and is entirely 
commanded by the mountains on the left. 


5, KRanpa . ’ ll 72 A very small village. Supplies procurable; a 

(8) travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plentiful. 

Road is very undulating, but the ups and downs,though 

mostly rough, are not usually steep. About 3 or 4 

miles from Hatian there is a very steep and rough descent to a stream, and there are two or 

three others within about 4 miles of Kanda. In the latter half of the march the road from 

Marf muy be secn passing along the opposite bank of the river, und the two continue parallel to 
each other nearly all the way to Haramila. 


6. KatHar ‘ i 12 84 A small village on an open plateau high above 
: river ; a mud fort just beyond: Supplies procurable ; 
water plentiful. A rough march, with two or three 
rather steep places, one about 4 miles, another about 
8 miles from Kanda ; they iead down to mountain streame, which are bridged. 


7, SHADRA ‘ ‘ 12 96 A small village similarly situated to Kathai, Sup- 
(3.) plies and water procurable ; a double-storied bunga- 
low, Road as in last stage; near 4th mile waterfall ; 
between 6th and 9th there are three or four deep 
ravines, where the road is rather steep and rough. 


8, GINGL : ‘ 14 110 A simoll village, situated in a little plain above the 
Un river, Where the vailey ia very narrow. Supplies and 
water procutable ; a double-storied bungalow near 

the river bank. 

On the first half of the march there aro three or four dips, but they are neither rough nor 
steep, and the other half of the road’ is mogtly smooth and level. There is a ruined sardi about 
half-way, and, just before reaching it, Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and the rope suspension 
bridge which crosses the river just beyond the fort. Chanduian in the Karnao valley may bu 
reached by two puths from this villnge, 

9, BARAMOLA . 3 19 129 A small town, situated on tho right bank of the 

(b) Jhelum, which here becomes navigable, about 150 

yarde wide. Supplies procurable, A good road ; for 

tho first 13 miles it ie smooth and tulerably level 

slong the bank of the river ; it then ascends and leads through a short and nurrow pass ; descend- 

ing to the plains the road leads again to the right bank of the Jhelum and conducts to the town 
of Barawila. Population 8,00C, 


10. Patan > -{| 14 143 Country level, open, and marshy; road good ; 
Patan alarge village: supplies good; camping 
ground, 

Il, SgrvaGar . . 7 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good ; 

(5,000 ft.) (p. o.) cross na/as at 24 and 4% miles, and Jhelum at end of 
march, 


The nbove rond from Mozafarabéd to Baramiln has fallen out of repair, and the Mart 
road along the left bank is now always uscd iu its stead. (ide Kashmir Route-book.) 
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ROUTE No. 5. 


-ABBoTTABAD To Srinagar (BY MozaraRapin, tHE NatisHanaR GALI, AND 


Sordr, anp aso BY Mozsranasdv, rHe Turmart Gaur, anp Sorér). 














Se = a ae 


DistaNom IX MWILRs. 


Stage or halting-place. {4 Description, &0. 
Inter. 
mediate, Total. 





“ 
ABBOTTABAD TO 


1. Manseza , .{ 15) 
(b.p.0.) |———-| 15% 

See Routes Nos. 1 and 4. 

2. Garni F .| 18% 

(5) 


% MozaFarasBip . 10 H 
cane | 


’ 











There is another path thence to Titwal, 7th march in this route, viz.:— 


(1). Damanchalf, or Ranjéti, two small villages 
ah Khbidar dok. 

(3), Panjkot, a village. 

(4). Titwal. 


This path lies over the mountains. and it frequently adopted in summer, as being cooler than 
that which follows the course of the Kishan Ganga. It is closed in the winter. Tbe ascents and 
descents are stated to be steep. A pony canjbe led by this path, and in some ‘places ridden. 
(From native information. ] 


4. NORAgARAI ’ 8 Leaving the town, the path, which is pretty level but 
ee] BD somewhat.stony, lies along the foot of the hills in 
anorth-easterly direction, above the bed of the Kishan 
Ganga ; it crosses a small stream just before reaching 
the village of Makri, leaving which it passes along the side of the hill above the river, and turn- 
ing down to ite bank lies along the water’s edge ovor the débris at the foot of a steep cliff, until 
it reaches the village of Bror, passing through which and crossing the stream which flows down 
through the north end of the village, it makes a steep ascent by a stony path to the top of the 
spur, oo which stands the village of Dhanni. The path then turns up through the fields in an 
easterly direction, and is pretty level; it then passes along the precipitous side of the mountain, 
and ia rocky and narrow, crossing the Mirkannia stream in a narrow gorge close to a waterfall 
which flows into it; the path, which still lies along the side of the hill, now improves somewhat, 
and crosses*“acsmall stream just below the village of Chammerian, threading some of ita 
tice-fields the path descends towards the river, passing the fields of Mulwot, after which it makes 
a short rise to the rice-fields of Chulpani (a baoli and shady trees by the roadside). Path then 
crosses a small stream and makes a rough descent through the rice-fields of Batiyan, Just above 
the Kishan Ganga, crossing a torrent; it then turns up a narrow gorge, descending and cross- 
ing the stream at the bottom, and ascending in a north-easterly direction to the village of 
Ndrasardi, which liea some hundreds of feet ubove the Kishan Ganga, and at some little distance 
from the river. The most convenient place for encamping is on the ridge near the masjid ; in 
the middle of the village the space is confined, but shady. Good water from a spring. Supplies 
and coolies procurable. 


This is a hot, fatiguing march, the path being rough and stony, with numerous upr and 
downs ; in some places it would be impassable for cattle. 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 55 in.) 
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Route No. 5—continued. 





5. PANCHGRAM . 8 The path, whioh is rough and stony, descends about 
| 60 half-way down the side of the spur upon which Nira- 

sardi is situated ; it then becomes level and smooth, 

turning along the side of the hill at some distance above the rice-fields as far as the village of 


Mandal, from which it passes on above the Kishan Gunga and bends inland to the village of 
Patika, aud rounding the spur turns in 2 southerly direction, descending towarde the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passing some fields and a hut below the village of Chun, it crosses a small 
atream at the bend of the river, and turning to the north-east ascends the side of the hill, the 
Kishan Ganga flowing below in a narrow rocky channel. The first part of the ascent is stony, but 
in nowhere steep. The path crogses a small stream near the top, and having ascended about 600 feet 
it rounds the spur, the descent being for some distance rough and stony. The path then lies 
along the grassy side of the hill; hera and there are a few pine trees; it leads above Achar, a 
house surrounded by a fow rice-fields, and above Rattra with its small patch of Indian-corn culti- 
vation ; ib soon after passes through some rice-fields and above the fields of Seri, after which it 
crosses & small stream, the Arlian-ka-katta, soon after which it descends by a somewhat steep and 
rocky path to the Panchgram stream, which is crossed usually by a bridge close to its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, from which the path ascends gradually to the fields of Panchgram, 
During the rice season the ground available for encamping is very confined, there being barely 
space to pitch a tent under one or two trees in the middle of the village. On the latter portion 
of this stage water is scarce. 
(Time occupied in walking, 3 b, 25 m.) 


6. Nosoppa Nosexr . 9 | The path lies along the side of the hill at some 
69 distanea from the Kishan Ganga ; it is at first rather 
steep to the small village of Purléh; it then de- 
j scends, and is stony, crossing a fordable stream by 
a kadal bridge, and ascends to the fields of Deolian; the path thon lies along the side of a 
grassy mountain above the river (here and there are a few fir trees), and descende gradually to 
it after having crossed two or three smal) rills. It then makes rather a rocky ascent to the 
village of Dhanni, from which it descends again and crosses a stream xt the village of Alunda, 
The path, which is then rough, broken, and stony, descends to, and passes along, the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, ascending and passing through the village of Nosudda, and descending and cross- 
ing the stream, which divides it from Noseri, situated just abova the opposite bank, Thera 
ig a Admal bridge across the stream, but it might be forded. The two villages are quite 
distinct, but their names are usually coupled, 
(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 45 m.) 


7. Titwib : 6 The path at first lies through rice-fields and ia 
——-| 7 rough and stony, leaving which it is level and good 
through some scrub jungle; it then makes a rocky 
{dscent +o the Baka stream, which flows down 
from the Kafir Khun valley. It.is crossed by a rickety kdnal bridge, but might probably be 
forded with some difficulty, except when in flood. The path then ascenda by zig-zags, and round- 
ing the top of the spur passes along the steep side of the mountain; though mostly covered with 
grass, the hill is very rocky, and here and there small patches of forest. At first the path de- 
ascends gradually below the village of Battangi, and is pretty smooth ; it then undulates with a 
gradual rise, crossing sundry small rills,and here and there steep rocky placea ; having risen to 
a height of 650 feet above the river, it descends, crossing 2 stream by a emall bridge to the 
village of Judéra. This descent is very steep and rocky, and the path, which is narrow in places, 
with a sheer fall into the river below, is carried over the face of a patch of rock by a rough 
gallery, and is quito impracticable for cattle, (The path for ponies turns up the hill just beyond 
Battangi, and passes through the fields of Alfkor, descending and rejoining the lower path at 
Juddra ; it is described as being a rough road, and ia considerably longer, involving a stiff ascent 
and descent). 

From Judéra the path descends to a level strip of grasa land with trees on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passes along it, turning up the left bank of the Kaai Nag stream for a short 
distance to the ‘adal bridge, by which it is crossed, The channel is about 30 feet wide, and 
the current strong ; the stream is not fordable. 

The village of Titw4l, of about 10 families, lies on the right bank, andthe most eligible 
camping ground is on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, below the wooden bridge. The bank rises 
from the water’s edge in ledges, which are covered with grass and shaded by some trees, The 
valley of the Kishan Ganga throughout this march is very narrow and precipitous. No habit- 
ations or cultivation are met with between Noseri and Judéra. The small villages of Battangi 
and Alikor lie on the mountain side, at a considerable height above the path. Supplies precarious. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 46 m.) 
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Route No, 6—~continued. 


The patlrleads over the upper bridge over the Kazi 
Nag stream, which is here about 50 feet wide, and 
follows along the left bank, passing under an 
aqueduct of wood, which is carried across the stream aud path. The road, which is level and 
Boo, leads up through the village of Dringla, turning away from the bank of the stream aud 
leaving Dragar on the high bank opposite. The path then crosses back to the right bank of 
the stream by a kadal bridge, which lies side by side with two aqueducts, and a little beyond 
eng the village of Shart; the valley here contracts to a narrow ravine with steep sides, aud a 
ittle beyond the village the path bifurcates, the right branch leading to Sopur, by the Kazi Ndég 
stream and the Tatmari Gali, 





8. H&si Naz . : lo | 85 





For route from TVitwdl to Soptr by the Tiutmari Gali, see below. 


Keeping to the left, tho path ascends the side of the Kol Takri spur, and rounding it pasaes 
through the village of Chittark6t, passing which the junction of the Kazi Nég and Shamshabari 
streams is seen in a deep ravine below the path, and scon after the village of Chamkét is 
reached, whence the path lies along the side of the hill and passes above a patch of cultivation 
and a hut known aa Kitta, soon after leaving which the path turns up in a northerly direction 
to the village of Batpura, where the Karnao valley opens out. ‘The path then lies through 
Dildar on to Kandi, a village of some importance, and from that, following the north side of the 
valley, on to Lutab, and so on to Tangdar, which village lies about 4 mile north of the Karnago 
fort. 
Leaving Tangdar, the path crossesthe stream bya small bridge, and becomes somewhat 
atony, passing successively on the south side of the valley the villages of Gimbal and Bagh, 
and passing on by the right bank of the Shamshabari atream up to the village of Hajf Nar, 
which lies on the north side of the road, the village of Dumba being situated about 100 yards 
to the gouth. An open grassy meadow, shaded by trees, through which a branch of the stream 
flows, offers a convenient place for encamping. ‘Coolies are proourable, and some supplies. 

‘This is an eagy atage, and though br sicaets rise of over 800 feot, it is so gradual (and the 
path so good) as to be almost imperceptible. The scenery is very pretty. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 b, 48 m.) 


9. DRANGIARI A 10 The, path follows up the course of the Shamshabari 
a 96 stream, and passes through the cornfields of the vil- 
lage of Natian ; these fields extend for a considerable 
distance up the valley, and are interspersed with 
fine walnut trees. Leaving the fields, the path bifurcates ; the branch to the left leads over 
the Kukwa Gali, and is used in winter; following path to the right it enters an open forest, 
and continues, as before, to rise steadily, but Sig ea it then leaves the forest and 
turns up the midst of the smal] grassy yalley of Jurla; the ascent now becomes rather steep, 
but the path is still smovth and good to the top of the Natishanar (in Kashmfr{ Nastichtn = 
cut-nose). The summit of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle, between the lofty rocky mountains 
of Shamehabari to the south and the Natishanar mountains, of much inferior elevation, to the 
north. After crossing the pass the path descends along the bare side of the mountain, the slopes 
to the south-east, on the opposite side of the valley, being clothed with pines. The path is 
for the most part good, and the descent is not very steep; two small streams are crossed ; it 
then passes over the end of the spur above the junction of the Bangas stream with the Pullai,a 
smaller torrent which flows from the Natishanar Gali. The path now enters a fine open forest, 
and ‘s somewhat steep to a small stream of water, which it crosses ; it then lies by the left bank 
of th Bangasatream through open shady forest, und is almost level, with a very gradual de- 
scent, It crosses two svwall streams, and then tothe right bank of the Bangas by a kudal 
bridge, and, ascending for a shortdistanco, passes along a small grassy plain surrounded with 
forest, which lies on the right bank of the river, just below the Gdjar dok or settlement of Dran- 
giari, which is not a permanent village, but is usually occupied by some shepherds’ families during 
the summer months. The best camping ground is under the trees at the north-east end of the 
plain, at the west sideof the pine-clad spur, about seven minutes’ walk from the bridge. No 
supplies: water from the stream below. 

This route, vid the Natishanar Gali, is closed for three months in winter, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, at which season the path by the Kukwa Gali is adopted. This path, aa has 
been stated, branches off to the north, Just beyond the village of Natian; the ascent is short, 
but rather steep ; the descent long and easy, . This route is open throughout the year, the alti- 
tude of the pass, which lies at the north-west end of the Natishanar mountain, being very 
inconsiderablo, By the Kukwa Gali route the stages are—(l) Haji Nér to Rangwar dok 8 kos, 
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Route No. 5—continued. 


(2) Rangwar dok to Riri, » small village on the left bank of the Kamil, a few miles west of 
Shalirah, ‘The path is good and fit for laden cattle. —[ From native information.} 
(Time occupied in walking, 4 h, 9 m.) 


10. SuaLéean . ' 10 The path rises over the end of the spur opposite the 
i————-} 105 | conflucnce of the Bidinambal or Ruranambal stream. 
The «ascent is eary (about 300 feet), and the path 
then descends gradually through the forest, crossing 
the Mara Surri stream; then becomes almost level, with very slight descent. he village of 
Zunareshi is passed on the slopes of the hillon the left bank of the river, and on the right 
bank is a hut, which used to be occupied by a few sepoys to prevent unauthorized emigration 
from Kashmfr, The forest then becomes more open, and the path soon ufterwards crosses 
to the left bank of the Kamil by @ kadai bridge; it might also usually bo forded. The path 
turns inland through tree jungle, aud crossing a small stream passes along ubove and through the 
fields of Riri: these fields extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the river, 
Reaching @ maas of rock with some stunted decdars on it, the path divides, the rond to Shalirah 
turning down to the right, and the main path leading straight on to the village of Panchgram, 
Turning tothe right, the path passes down through the rice-fields above the left bank of the 
Kamil, leaving the considerable village of Panzgram about 4 mile to the left, und Panchgram 
on the right bank of the Kamil; the path then leaves the bank of the stream, aud passes down 
through the rice-flelds to the village of Alser, passing through which it continues down tho 
flelds and along by the river bank below the village of Samutwari, opposite Champtira, beneath 
which village there is a ford ; the path then turns rather inland to the fort and village of Shu- 
Nirah. The most convenient place for éncamping is between the fort and the river, where 
there is grass and some shady trees; or. in the grove just north-east of the fort. Supplies 
obtainable. (‘Time occupied in walking, 3h. 11 m_) 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of the river; it is sur- 
rounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees on the north-cast side. It is a well-built 
structure, of the uaual square form, with a ‘bastion. tower at each corner, The lower portion 
of the walls, which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper portion 
being of sun-dried bricks, Both walls and bastions are loopholed, and roofed with birch bark, 
covered with w layer of earth. The entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the gateway 
thore is 2 masjid. 

‘The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is-raid to be dependenton a stream from the Kamil, 
which ig carried under tho walls, for its water-supply ; there is likewise a small spring neur the 
entrance, The fort is snid to coutaig » magazine, and to be garrisoned by 500 men. RKém 
Singh is tho present killaddr. 


11. Croaan ‘ 13 The path crosses the two branches of the Kamil 
—| 118 | by eda! bridges, and turns through the fields to 

the left of the village of Lung Kureshd, on to IIli- 

gam, and passing through the village it crosses a small 
stream by wu kadal bridge, and rises slightly over a level slope from the mountains to the 
vilave of Diliptira, where it crosses a shallow stream in a deep bed, and leaving the 
villaves of Sunamulla and Kaliptra on the right hand, the path passes along the edge and over 
the eud of a wooded eminence to the village of Wunerzoin ; it then passes through rice-fields 
to open pine forest, and descends gradually a spur between the villages of Warpura and Wargot 
into a lony narrow valley, and crosses a small stream to the village of Palaptira, and on by the 
north side of the valley to the village of Girpdra, and on to the large village of Magham, 
about which there are some fine shady trees and two springs. The village extends for some 
distance along the path, from which it passes on, leaving Dewasptira on the right bank to Nilpdra 
(a tine spring), and to Batptra at the end of the spur, and through the rice-fields by Bunapir 
to Wadpira, which lies on both banks of the Pohru. There is no bridye, but the 
river is forduble, except from April to July, or during floods, when there is a ferry. After 
crossing the Pohru, the path is broad, dry, and level, pussing the villago of Kallanyam just on 
the right hand, and on to Chogal, where there is good ground for enenmping. Water from the 
Kamil, and supplies are procurable, (Time occupied in walking, 4 bh. 26 m.) : 





12, Soréz : 13 The path crosses the bed of a small nade and a 
———)} 181 | low spur, and then lies through bush junyle, crossing 

the bed of the Tall Kol, an oli canal passing between 

the village of Pohrupet, on the opposite bunk uf the 

river, and Dardpira and Zohlir about a mile to the left; the path then pusses on to au 
orchurd called Pandit Tsitahkék Bagh, where the road divides. The path to Bamay coutinue 
straight on; that leading towards Sopur turns rather to the right, leaving the village of 
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Route No. 5—concluded. 


Natipdra on the left hand, and the village of Sunawain, with its fine grove of chunata, on 
the bank of the Pohru, at a little distanee to the right of the path. (Boats usually ply as 
high as this village at all seasons of the year.) The path, which is broad and level, orosses the 
Zinda-ka-Kad (almost dry) by a bridge, and a little further on crosses another nala by a bridge 
just before passing the village of Siul; the road continues as before, and passing through a 
elump of fine chunar and other trees, reaches the outskirts of the town of Sopir, of about 
1,600 houses. There is a daradéri for travellers, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, just 
above the town, Supplies are abundant, (Time occupied in walking, 4 h, 20 m.) 


13. Patan . . 15 Good road. The journey from Soptr to Srinagar 
—-—| 146 is generally accomplished by boat, and occupies 
about 14 hours. 


14. Suinagak . -| M7 Good road, See Route No, 44, 
en Between Mozafarab4d and Titwal this road is very 
rough and difficult, and impracticable for laden 
cattle; during the summer months the lower portion 
ToTaL ‘ ‘ 163 of the valley of the Kishan Ganga is oppressively 

‘hot; there is another road lying over the mountains. 
Between Titwél and Sopir, the path is excellent, and quite practicable for ladon ponies ; 
the Natishanar pass presents no difficulties, and that by the Kukwa Gali, which is used in 
winter, is said to be equally good. 


TITWAL To SOPUR By Tue TOTMARI GALI. 











Ul 
1. Supipépa , : 8 A village on the right bank of the Karna river. 
—_—— 8 
2. CHANDNIAN . 8 
———| 6 
8. Hépra ‘ 14 A dok, or to Gratpathra, another dok about half a 
omen} =— 80 wile further on. Cross the Titmari Gali. 
4. Larcn ‘ : 10 A village on left bunk of Marwar river, 
——; 40 
5. LaneyaT : 9 
49 
6. Sorin “. +} 16 | Apony can be taken by this route and ridden at 
——_| intervals. ‘The path is said to be smooth and level, 
Totan . 65 but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed 
during four months in winter. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable at all except the third stage. 








From Makam, a village in tho Karnao valley, situated about two 40s south of Sudipdra, the 
first stage on the above route, there is 4 path leading to the village of Beliasa, situated in a 
distriot of the same name on the right bank of the Jhelum—(1) Makem to Reyshi, a village 
on the south side of the pass, 10 os, Path lies by the village of Untrian, crossing the Dowkand 
or Reyshi Gali. (2) Beliasa, 10 £os, passing the village of Bandi. This is described as being a 
rough road, both ascent and descent very steep. 

From Chandnian, the second stage on the above route, there are paths to Gingl, a village on 
the right bank of the Jhelum—- (1) Chandnian to Karamorn, a doek in the valley at the source 
of the Kattai stream, (2) Gorithal, a doz just above the village of Patribal. (3) Gingl. This 
is merely a footpath, and is described ag being very rough. ‘There is another footpath by way 
of the Kazi Nag—(!) Chandnian to Kuzi Nag dot; (2) Mulla-angan dok; (8) Latchiptra, a 
village about 2 kos above Ging! From Mulla-angan there is also a footpath to Limbar, a 
village about 3 os above Nangam, on the right bank of the-Jhelum; it is two stages, stop- 
ping at the Banni dok midway.—{ From native information.] 

There ig also an excellent road from Sopir to Gulmarg which lies on the slopes of the 
mountains about 17 miles to the south-west. It is considered two stages. See Route No. 67, 
{ Montgomerie—Bates. ] 
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ROUTE No. 5 (a). 


Aut Matix Maen (Deosar) to Kurteim Viniaee (Astox}. 
Authority —Aumep Att Kuan (1889), 























DISTANCE IN MILES, 
Stage or halting-place, ia Description, &¢. 
nicrme- 
diate. | Total. 
JUNCTION Routes ie Il 2/ Route from Ali Malik Marhi to junction of route 
Nos. 5 (a) & 9 (a). No. 9 (a), with this Route a distance of 11 miles and 


2 furlongs, is described in Route No. 9 (a), and 

from this junction this Route begins. At the junc- 
tion there is ample open ground for encamping on, but in winter it is covered with 5 or 6 feet 
of snow. No wood or grass to be had, From here the road takes un eaaterly direction over very 
flat open country, passing a small lake on the north at 2 miles 6 furlongs, At 3 miles 4 furlong 
asceuds a very low and easy kotel which overlooks another, but larger, lake called Charchori Sui, 
area miles aud very deep. To the left, and running elose to the north edge, it passes over easy 
ground till it gets to another low watersbed, called Charchori, at 4 miles 24 furlongs. From here 
there is an easy descent for several miles along the right bank of the stream, until it meets with 
a small saddle at 11 miles 2 furlongs, descending which it joins the road from Kashnur »id Astor 
to Gilgit, at 12 miles 2 furlongs, ‘The stream along the right Lank of which this road rans joins 
the Burzil river about 3 furlongs south-east of junction of ronds; and the balting-piace and 
dak choki, celled Chilén. Kothi, along the main road, ia 7 mile 8 fnrlongs to the south, ‘The road 
now gradually descends, with no obstacles of any kind, aud/arrives at Dds village, 

Dis * . +} 18 O]} 27.2) Balting-placo consisting of ten houses, thirty in- 
habitunts, ninety cattle, a limited quantity of wood 
and grass, and nothing else. 2 furlongs to the east 
of da the road crosses a bridge 25 fect long and 5 

broad. Depth of water here 3 feet. From here for one mile goes through cultivation, on the 

right bank of the Burzil river, enters waste land for another mile, passes a smal) patch of culti- 
vation, and arrives at Kakan. Passing tothe west of this village it goes on over easy ground, 
enters cultivation at 3 miles 2 furlongs from Dds and the villuge of Khirim (halting-place) 

2 furlongs farther on or 4 miles 1 furloug from Dés, 

4 1] 31 3-4. There is a wooden bridge here over the Khirim na/a, 
a small stream that comes down from the hill side on 
the north-east and joins the Burzil river 24 furlongs 
south of Khitim. This bridge is 15 feet long und 43 
broad. 


ROUTE No. 6. 
Astor to Bunar (Cuinas). 
Authority—Bippurrn (from native information). 




















= pose oo = ee = 
Distance tN MILES. 
Stage or halting-place, ine a Description, &e. 
nter- 
mediate. Totat. 
1, CHuRIT. . : 9 at A village iu the Tashing glen of Astor. 
2, Kino Mataro Ma- 
BOGIRI F . 12 21 Camping ground, 

3, Kanaaticn ‘ 6 27 Ditto. 

4, ZAMALABAZE . 12 39 Camping ground Cross Mazenu pass, impassabie 
for horses; closed altogether for nearly half the 
year. 

5, BUNAR : . 10 49 Village of 70 houses ; smal] fort. 
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Route No. 6—concluded. 


The namea given between Churit and Bunar cannot be traced on the map, but it is evident 
that this route is that commonly known as the Mazenu pass. This pass is 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently is only open for a few months. From Rupal, 6 miles beyond Churit. 


tho road lies for about 14 miles over, or alongside, a glacier at the southern foot of Nanga Parbat. 
It then crosses the Mazenu pass. 

















[ Barrow.) 
ROUTE No. 7. 
Astor To Ronvt.* 
Authority~-BippULPH. 
Distance IN MILED. 
Stage or halting-place. |———_7 Description, &c. 
Inter- 
mediate, | Total. 
1. RumMEER . . 8 8 A very small village, Road up Parishing valley, 
2. Camp, FOOT OF which stream has to be crossed twice. It is bridged. 
Haxpo Pass . 9 17 At 2 wiles pass road leading by Trongo pass, Gra- 
dual aseent the whole way. 
3. Pororttune . 12 29 Leave Parishing valley and cross Harpo pass 
(16,785 ft.). A mile of glacier has to be crossed. 
Unladen ponies can travel in summer, Camping 
ground. 
4, BILAMILE , ‘ 8 37% Extensive village, Road good down Harpo valley. 
6. MENDI ‘ ; 10 47t The chief place in Rondi district. Much cultiva- 





tion. A steep descent to Indus river. 














* This route is shown on fudian Atlas Sheet 27A, (S,E,) 


[ Barrow. ] 


ROUTE No. 8. 


Astor to Sxanoé. 











———————. — —= 
DIstaNck 1% MiLzs. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Inter. | Total 
mediate, : 


te 








There are two routes, that by Alumpi La (or pass) and that by the Banok Ia. The first goes 
up the right bank of the right branch of the Astor river as far as Gadhai and then crossea the 
watershed into the Shigatang valley, down which the road goes to the Indus. The distance is 
89 miles, vide Route No, 61. 

The Banok route goes up the Parishing ravine und then crosses the watershed into the 
Shigatang valley, The distance is about 73 miles, vide Route No, 60. Both routes are very 
difficult. 
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ROUTE No. 9. 
BanvtrGea (Kasumfe) ro Gitar (vid Kamer Pass). 


Authority,— Barrow. 











| 
DisvaNce IN MILES. 


Stage or hulting-place. Deséription, &e, 
Interme- 
diate. Total, 





Bandipire is a small village at the northern end of the Wularlake, Itis reached by bout from 
Srinagar in about 12 hours and ia the usual starting point for Gilgit or Skardu. It stands 
amidst much rice cultivation. Water supplies and firewood abundant. Elevation 5,200 foot. 


1. TricBat (9,620 ft.) 9 ie On leaving Bandipdira the road runs along the 
foot of some stony hil's on the right for half a mile, 
passing Naupdr, a hamlet of ten houses, At $2 mile 
cross the Madmatti, a swift stream, about 20 feet wide 

and 1} foot deep, by a frail wooden bridye, practicable for laden mules. ‘The road then goes 
through irrigated fields for about 2 mile, passing em route the hamlets of Kahérpir and Sonwe- 
han (eight or ten houses each). At i} milo cross the Budkal Nadi, 8 feet deep, but a rapid torrent 
and quite unfordable. The bridzeis.a wooden one, about 7 feet brond and 20 yards in length, 
At 2} miles Mehtargaon, 9 homlet of 12 houses. Just short'of this the road begins to ascend. 
Pass hamlets of Dar Muhammad and KraJpira. At 44 miles hamlet of Naugaum, where there 
ia sufficient spree for a small camp. ater, foruge, aud firewood plentiful. The road nuw 
becomes very steep indeed, the gradient being about 1 in 7. At 74 miles pass a ddk chokt on the 
left of the road, which now enters a fine forest.» Lhe road still ascends, but not so steeply as 
before. At 8 miles the top of the ascent may be said to have been reached. Just beyond this 
the forest opens out into gindes suitable for encamping. In the further glada (at 9 wiles) there 
ia a large pond at which animals can be watered, Forage and firewood abundant; no supplies. 


2. GéRAI oR GouxI 1) 20 From! Trégbal there is a very steep ascent through 
(8,790 ft.) forest for several hundred feet, then fairly level open 
ground for a quarter of a mile, and then a very steep 
rocky ascent to the level of the pass (24 miles). Here 
there is a dék choki, For the next 2 miles the road is fairly level, winding among the open 
rounded tops of the watershed. Pass the trigonometrical stations, which lies a few hundred yards 
to the left of the road, and 200 feet above it (elevation 11,950 feet), The road crossing after the 
watershed commences to descend gently by a long, narrow, bare spur for another 2 miles. It then 
becomes steeper and, finally re-entering the forest, descends by a series of abrupt and very difflcult 
zig-zags to the level of the Ldrzil, or Zotkasu, stream at Zotkasu, which is merely an open fan of 
ground with a dak choki. Hero cross a tributary of the Birzil by a narrow wooden bridge ; the 
stream is, however, fordable. The road now lies along the left bank of the river for a couple of 
miles, descending a thousand feet in this distance. The camping ground at Gurni is fairly 
good. Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from the river. ‘The best ground lies across the 
Gusain torrent, which here joins the Burzil from the west, » wooden bridge crossing it, 

This march, though only 11 miles, is a very severe one, ‘The ascent aud descent are very bad, 
and, when the pnas is covered, four difficult miles of snow are added to the other difficulties of the 
march, besides which the Burzil valley is very subject to avalanches and snow drifts. Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission, crossing the Trdgbal ou July 5th, was 8 hours es route. The snow, how- 
ever, was abnormally heavy and Jate, 


3, KRanzarwin : 6 26 Road lies along the left bank of the Zotkasu stream 

(7,600 ft.) and is fairly easy, except here and there, where some 

small mountain torrent has to be crossed, or an 

, . avalanche obstructs the way. At64 miles the road 

quits the river bank for a short distance in order to cross a projecting spur; a short zig-z@g on the 

other side brings it ngain to the level of the river. At 5} miles cross the Zotknsu river, where 

en istand divides its etrenm in two parts, by a couple of narrow wooden bridges, each about 4 feet 

broad and 12 feet to 20 feet long. At6 miles Kanzalwin,a camping ground, in the angle between 

the Kishan Ganga and Zotkasu. Ample space for a regiment. Firewood and forage abundant. 
This is an. unnecessary stoge (vide footnote on next page). 
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Route No. 9—continued. 


4. Géxais (8,160 ft.) 94 854 Cross the Kishan Ganga immediately on eaving 
camp by a single span bridge, about 6 feet wide ; 
animals must be led over singly, as it sways a good 

J deal. The river bed is here about 70 yards broad. 

At 2 miles pass hamlet of Nelgaon (four houses). At 34 miles cross to the left bank of the Kishan 

Ganga by a single span bridge, 40 yards long and 10 foet broad. Here again animals must be led 

over singly, At 54 miles the road ascends by asteep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends 

to the Guraia valley, which is abo. t 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated and 
affords splendid pasturage. It contains, bosides tho Giirais fort, four or five small villages of log 
huta. At 7$ miles Walpir (twenty-five houses). At 8 miles Khandidl (thirty houses) about 

4 mile to the right of the road is passed, At 84 miles close to a zidrat, a rapid torrent, 24 feet 

deep, is crossed ; though fordable, a bridge is very desirable. At 8$ miles village Danwar twenty- 

eight houses). At 94 miles the road passes between the half ruined fort of Girais and the river, 
which is here crossed by a single span bridge, 40 yards long, the camping ground being on the 
right bank, This ground is bare, stony, and hot, and the meadow land west of Walpir is far 
better suited for camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buck- 
wheat, and yeas alone are grown, . The valley is bounded on the south by wooded mountuins, oa 
the north by great steep cliffs of limestone, (For an account of Girais, vide Route No. 69.) 


5. Banaza (8,660 ft.) 9 444 On leaving camp the road follows the right bank of 

the Kishan Ganga for a-mile anda half. At Achur, 

# Bhot-village of oight houses, it turns up the Burzil 

valley, which.isa narrow defile, bounded by mountains 
rising 4,000 foot or 5,000 fect abovo it. At $$ miles pass village of Chewal (forty houses). At 44 
miles cross Burzil stream by a wooden bridgo, }2 yards longand 6 feet broad {animals must ‘be 
taken over singly). At 54 miles re-cross to right bank by a similar bridge, At 64 miles puss 
hamlet of Dudgay, where there is a dé chokti und threo or four houses. At 8 miles pass hamlet 
of Zedn or Zingai (five houses), At 9 miles reach camping ground at Bangla, or, more properly 
speaking, Hanrai, the true Bangla being’a mile further on. The camping ground is on a grassy 
sloping shoulder or ledge, several hundred feet above the Birzil river. Water from a mountain 
torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful. Tho road, though a mere path, is fairly good through. 
out and presents no difficulties, 


6, JaBsu (11,174 ft.) 84 48 Tho road follows the river bank for a mile, being 
usually a hundred feet or so above it. Aft} miloa 
camping ground (also called Bangla) is reached. 
The space here is somewhut restricted, snd the ground 

a mile back is preferable. The road now turns sharp to tho left (northwards) and ascends the 

hill. At 1# miles pass Gurikét, a hamlet of eight honses, about half a mile to the left. At 3} 

miles reach Jarju, an undulating grassy plateau, with-an excellent and plentiful water-supply, 

Thie would necessarily be the stage for any large force, as Mehtar Dobun, 3 miles further on, is 

not suited for a large encampment. 


7. Kata Pant , . 18 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

{10,600 ft.) a mile. Jt then winds in and out, up and down, 

across the spurs from the Gatumi or Gotamara 

mountain for sevora] miles. At 3 miles pass the camp- 

ing ground of Mehtar Dobun, situated ina sloping bay of tho mountains. At 5% miles reach the 

crest of tho Kamri pass (13,100 feet). The road so far is by no meaus difficult when clear of 
suow, but under snow is very difficult indeed. 


8, SHANKARGHAR . 11 72 Road along the right bank of the Kala Pani 
(9,600 ft.) (or Kamri Dara), at first casy and level. At 2} miles 
cross a projecting spur by a very steep and difficult 

2ig-20g. 
9, Ratt . . 12 84 Road along right side of the valley; fairly easy. 
{8,600 ft.) At 1 mile pass Ispi (eight houses) on plateau opposite, 


At 1} mile Gomai (ten houses), 
From the kotal the descent is very easy for about4 of a mile, The path then enters an 


For troops, all thinga considered, it would perhaps be better to adopt the following stages, Diz, = 


1. Tragbal . 4 ,s ‘i ‘ i . 9 

B, Gri oa OE OR ee ER a 20 
3. Gurais, viz, meadows westof Walpir . 2. 1 ww eC 8 
4 Bangla , * ‘es - é . . e é. 11h 443 


This would reduce the number of ste es by one without odul distrosstn troops or aulmals, The stage 
between Gurai and Kanzalwan fs needlegely showt. se , : 
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Route No. 9-—continued. 


excessively si¢ep ravine, down which it zigzags for about 400 feet (vertical). At 64 miles strike 
the left bank of the Kamri Dare, which is here forded. For the next 4 miles the road follows the 
left bank of the river and is fairly easy. It then re-crosses to the right bank. At 13 miles, cross 
the Kala Pani, an affluent from the east, by 2 wooden bridge, 20 feet long, 8 feet broad. Here 
Paedy is an excellent grassy camping ground suitable for a large force. Forage abundant. Water 
‘rom river, ; 

The Kamri Dara throughout is a narrow valley, averaging 4 to ¢ a milo in width, between 
bare, rocky hills, rising about 8,000 feet above it. a 

At 3 miles scattered hamlet of Dirla (fourteen houses). The toad now becomes rather bad ; 
at 7 miles cross to left bank by the usual single span timber bridge; at 8% miles pass village of 
Tain on opposite bank, At 9 miles Gurial (five houses), at 104 miles enter the open ground in the 
augle between the main valley and the Mir Malik Dara. Here there ia ample space for encamp- 
ing 8 large force. Forage plentiful. 
* At five miles cross a fine torrent draining from the south-east. At 8 miles crossthe Loiahalo 
river, and at 6 miles pass the camping ground at that spot. The river is about 3 feet deep, the 
bridge 4 feet wide and 80 feet long. The camping ground is now a good one At 10 miles pass 
tho fine open plateau of (?) Layin-hudar, on the opposite side of the valley. Here there are a few 
houses-and a little cultivation. From here is a route up the fiue valley to the south-west, which 
leada to Kanzalwén by what is known as the Gugai route. At 11: miles reach Shankarghar, o 
miserable humlet in the centre of a fine open plateau on the right side of the valley. Excellent 
camping A Spans water and forage abundant, The valley throughout this march ia about half a 
mile broad, and thero are no difficulties except the zig-zag mentioned above, 


10. Gurikét , o{ 12% 96$ Cross the M{r Malik Dara (unfordable) by a bridge 45 
(7,800 ft.) feet long and 4 feet broad. Pasa village of Kattd fifteen 
houses), At 14 mile Muichoh (twenty-five houses), at 3 
miles Chugém (twenty-two houses), This is the usual 
stage instead of Rattai, but it makes the march from Shankargarh very long, and is besides a very 
small and bad encamping ground. Quarter mile further on pase a bridge acroas the main river, but 
do not cross by it. At 54 miles crose tho Riipal river by a bridge, 45 feet long and 4 feet broad, river 
unfordable, Grand view of Nanga Parbat up the valley. ‘A milo further on asteep apur is crossed 
by a stony und difficult zig-zag. At 74 miles poss the junction of the Bolashbar nala, which comes 
down from the south-east. At 8} milos cross the river by a bridge, 6 feet wide and 60 feet long 
(single spar:) ; at 10 miles re-cross to left bank by a bridge 30 feet long. At 114 miles first hamlet 
of Gurikét, which, with its flelds and houses, is scattered over about a mile of ground. Camp on 
the polo ground at the further end of Gurikot, just beyond the old ruined native fort, or £éé. 
Supplies source, From here onwards the river is Gate as the Astor. 
When the river is Jow, instead of going along the left bank, after crossing the Ripal river 
oross to the river bank of the Astor by a bridge, re-crossing to left bank at 12 miles. This is a 
much better road, with no bad gradients to speak of. 


11, Aston (IpGax) . 5k 102 A short,and fairly easy march, at 4 a mile pass 

(7,800 ft.) . Kinedas (twelve houses) on the opposite bank, and at 24 

miles Phiné (ten houses), also on opposite bank. At 8+ 

railea reach the Balan plateau, which extends for over 

a mile, the road skirting its fields, and houses, of which the total number is about thirty. 

For the next mile or so the road is carried along the slopes skirting the Astor river. At 54 miles 

reach Idgah, where there is a large orchard and the Astor polo ground, which together form an 
excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile f zther on. 


12, DasHEIN , af 124 1144 Starting from Idgah, at 1 mile reach a deep and 
(7,900 ft.) natrow ravine with steep banks, on the opposite side 
of which isthe fort and town of Astor or Hasora, 
The fort is quite untenable against modern fire-arme, 
The garrison live in the town, just beyond which there is another deep ravine to be crossed, 
Astor being situated on o spur between these two ravines. The road now winds along the steep. 
arid rocky slopes which hem ia the Astor river. Between the 2nd and 3rd miler pasa the two 
hamlets of Ls (eight or tea houses each) on the opposite bank. At 4 miles cross the Astor river 
by a bridge 4 feot wide and 80 feet long. At& miles re-cross to left bank by a similar but shorter 
bridge. At 94 miles Harcho (twenty-five houses). At 10 miles Liskomb (ten houses); close to 
both these villuges there are bridges about 20 fect long across side torrents, which, though but 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, would be very difficult for animals to ford. At Dashkin there are twenty-five 
houses, 2 durj and four water-mills, Camping ground in the terraced flelds which surround it, 
This march is a very trying one for man and beast, and in some places it is extremely bad, con- 
sidering it is supposed to be a made round. 
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Route No, 9—continued. 


18, Doin ‘ . 8 1225 Nearly 2 miles of ateady ascent by a tolerable road, 

(8,500 ft.) then turning a spur enter a pine forest in a bay of the 

hills. Wind through this for about 3 miles, fording 

several shallow streams. Pass the upper hamlet of 

Turbling (six houses), standing on open ground at 5¢ miles. Descend into a deep ravine with a steep 

and difficult ascent on the far side. At 6% miles reach the top of along spur, whence there is a 

grand view of the Indus and the snowy range north-east of Gilgit. From this point there is a 

steady descent to Doiin, s village consisting of six honses and two durjs. A garrison of 50 

men is maintained hore as a protection against Chilasf raids. Camp in the terraced fields close by. 

Better ground might be found a little higher up the stroam. Water good. Forage and firewood 
abundant on the hill-sides a little above Doign, 


14, Dacnkat . . 8t 181 From Doién the road leads up the hill-side for 
(4,200 ft.) 24 miles by a narrow, and in some places difficult, path 
to a point just belowthe summit of the Hato Pir 
(10,250 ft.) It then descends the bare rocky 
slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally speaking, J in 4) for 
about 5 miles, when the Astor river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashm(r and Gilgit, and is especially trying in summer, as there is no water en route, Laden 
avinals take ubout 8 hours to descend, while the ascent ia terrible. The Astor river runs in a 
deep trough with terrific force, It is crossed by a single-span wooden brid ze, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There ore also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above on either side are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison of 25 sepoys under a native officer. 
The place is known as Ram Ghat of Shaitan Nara. There is no room to encamp rere. The road 
now mounts the cliff, which is 200 feet high, and thon winds along its face till the descent to the 
Dachkat na/a (called Misikin in the map) is reached. Camp may be pitched ei.her here or in 
the angle between the Astor and Indus rivers. In either case the erie graand is hot, dusty, 
and stony ; nothing but water procurable, ‘This, though a short march, is a very trying one. 
There is an alternative route vid Doidn Pafn, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 miles 
above Ram Ghat. It is very recky, with considerable ups aud downs, but ualaden horses can bo 


taken by it. 


15, Daror or Sar 9 140 On leaving the Dachkat nala the road ascends 
(4,250 ft.) a hundsed feet or so to the plateau nbove, and for the 

next 54 miles is fairly level and good, traversing what 

on the Peshdwar frontier would be known as maira, 

a desolate stony plain at the foot of the hills. It then crosses the Banjf na/a, a clear, shallow, 
rapid stream in » deep ravine about 100 yards broad, Ascending the opposite bank, cultivated 
felds and plantations areentered. At 6 miles Binji fort. Water and shade abundant, forage and 
firewood obtainable. A mile or so beyond, and 700 fcet below, is the ferry across the Indua. 
There two boats are maintained, each capable of carrying four horses or twenty maunds at a 
trip. On the opposite bank, at the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai fort, which commanda the 
ferry, but is a place of no strength. 14 mile up the left bank of the Sai nala is Darot, a hamlet, 
with an abundant supply of good running water, and round which there is ample apace to 
eucamp. If preferred, camp might be formed either at Banji or at the mouth of the Sai aala 


close to the fort. 


16, Parf (4,330 ft.) .! 10 150 Through abandoned fields for about a mile, crossing 
two fine watercourses, thou acrosa the Sai nala by a 
bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet long, water 8 feet 
deep. The road now turna up the left bank of the 

Damot nala. At 14 miles Damot (fourteen houses), with orchards and cultivation about it, I¢ 
then bends north-west, returning to the Sai nals, the right bank of which it follows till Chakarkét 
(twenty houses) is reached at 5 miles (elevation 5,050). Here cross to the left bank by a bridge 30 
feet long and 34 feet wide. The river is only 2 feet or 3 fret deep, but is rapid and for the moat 
part difficult to ford. At Chakarkét there is a very nice little encumping-ground. After cross- 
ing the river the roud turns south-east and ascends the watershed between the Gilgit and Sai 
valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred feet, then a mile of fairly level ground, then another 
slight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). From this point there is a sharp and 
very rocky difficult descent of a thousand feet to the stony plain below. Two miles from the 
foot reach Pari, a rocky arid spot close to the river, from which very maddy drinking water is 
obtained. There is a dék chok{ at Parf, but no other houses, Road generally good, except the 
descent mentioned. 
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Route No. 9—coneluded. 


VW, Mrxawihe . -{j 4 | 164 Road good over maira for 44 miles, The hills then 
(4,050 ft.) impinge on the river and the road becomes very bad, 
indeed, being carried along the steep slopes of the 
\ hills a hundred feet or so above the river, Frequent 
ascents and descents. At 7 miles pass Chamogah (ten houses) on opposite bank. At 104 miles 
there is a bad descent to the river bed, which is followed for } a mile; then commences a rocky 
ascent, which ultimately becomes frightfully steop, narrow, and tortuona, only just practicable for 
laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. Tho Gilgit valley now lies spread before ove, and 
the road descends gradually into it, crossing several ravines. At 18} wiles cross the Minawae 
nala, a stream of excellent water flowing in a deep ravine, and at 14 miles camp in a plantation. 
Good water from irrigation channels. Ample space around for a large camp. The village of 
Minawér lies nearly a mile to the south-east (twenty-five houses), 


18. GrLuit (4,890 ft.) 8 72 Road ucross the plain, 8 feet wide and good 
throughout, At 24 miles pasa village of Sakwar. 
The next 3 or 4 miles are over a bare stony waste. 
At 6 miles enter cultivation, passing the village of 
Jutidl, which lies half hidden by fruit-trees. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilgit, which is garri- 
soned by about 1,000 of the maharajé’s troops. There is a good camping-ground in a grove a few 
nadret yards further on, Abundant water and shade, Supplies procurable. 


Note on road from Srinagar to Gilgit, 


The road over the Kamri pass isin Summer an easy one, but when coveted with snow it is 
more or less impassable for troopas “The read hetween the Kamri pass and Astor bas been 
constructed without the slightest attention to gradient. Itis often nothing better than what in 
India would be called a pag-dand:. Water threnghout is’ plentiful. Forage and firewood are 
obtainable in large quantities, but other supplies are scarco, as the villages in the valley are few, 
sinall, and poor. 

Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as 2 footpath indifferently 
made, but fit for peck-mules and ponies, if led separately and not chained together. There is, 
however, one portion of the road, that down the Hatu Pir, which presents difficultica of the worst 
description. So bad indced is it that I cannot conceive any portion of it being forced by an 
enemy from the north, if resolutely defended by » small force. 

The Astor river is, if the bridge at, Ram Ghat be destroyed, in itself a very formidable obatucle, 
It is a raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep, which can only be crossed 
by a bridge, while there are no large trees or other niaterin) suitable for bridging to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. A bont or raft could not live in such a torrent, 

The Indus also presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There are only two small 
boats obtainable along this portion of the river, and rafts could only be constructed with great 
difficulty and delay, The strength of-the current, would also render them very unmanageable. 
The carrying cnpacity of the boats employed is twenty maunds or four horses.* 


If it were not for the political aspects of the question, and the loss of prestige involved, one 
could hardly, in my cpinion, find ® better place to dixpute the advance of an enemy than the 
country between the Indus ferry at Bunjf and the top of the Hatu Pir, This tract presents three 
distinct Jines of defence of enormous natural strength, viz-,-— 


The line of the Indus. 


The line of the Astor river. 
The Hatu Dir (10,250 feet). 


Beyond the Indus the road is fairly good except between Pari and Minawir, where there is 
an extremely bad bit, which would require the service of sappers if it were intended to pass s 
large body of troops and animals over it. 





* At the end of 1886 a new and larger boat was being built. 
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ROUTE No. 9 (2). 


Bérzat Koraf tro Sxarpé. 
Authorily—-Anmap Au Kuan (1889). 























DretaNox Im MILES, 
Nawes of atages. Detail. 
lnteraie Total. 
Béngrt Kornr . oe 36s Thin io a ddk choki, but no village site, Water, 


wood, and grase aro plentiful, but no other supplies. 
There is encamping room for about 5,000 men. From 
this stage a road Lianches off to Astor, which ie 68 
miles distant, Bérzil Pass bar 6+ miles from Birzil Kothi, the height of tho pasa being 18,500 feet 
above sea level. Throe miles from Kurzil Kothi the Baunbde Pass is crossed, the road passing over 
snow; road and pass practicablo for laden horses, 44 miles from Bdarzil Kotbi the road 
entersa plain. 65 miles from Rérzil Kothi it crosses a streain 60 feet wide and 2 feot deep; the 
current je very strong, but the atreem fordable... From this ford a road branches off to Drds. The 
aecent from here is steep, and, owing to enow, progress is difficult. 74 miles from Bireil 
Kothi the road crosses the Sarsaugar Pass, 14,062 feet ubove sea lovel, the ascent being steep and 
diffcalt. One furlong below the pass 4 lake is met with, 600 yards east and west, and 900 yards 
north &nd south. From here the road becomes easy. 8} miles from Birzil it pasecs along 
the banks of the Garsangar Lake, 800 yards long and 600 yarda wide. The pass derives ite name 
from this luke. 
From November till March these lakes are frozen. From hero the road is easy. Both passes 
here described are practicable for mountain guns aud lightly iuden mules. 


8%. Stncatmatr (Dgo-| 14 2 wee This encampment lies on the left bank of tho Deoeni 
6al Pram). river, Water plentiful, but neither wood, grass, or 
supplies to be had, latter being brought from Gures. 
The encampment is otherwise fit for a large body of 
men, height above sea level, 7,600 fect. For % miles abved the roud is one and cany, but 6$ miles 
from the encampment crosses the Kinenoi stream, 20 yards broad and 3 fret deep, the current 
being vory rapid and the ford difficult ; 200 yards from here the road is bai and steep. 8 milea 
from Singalmati the gradient is small. 10 miles from the river the road crosscs tho Barowoi, or 
Barefl river, 250 feet broad, 4 feot deep, current strong, rocky bed, banks 2 fect. On both 
banks of the stream short grass is obtainable) but uo firewood. The road next crosses the Lama- 
luug river, 120 feet broad and 3 feet deep; low banka, current rapid. 134 miles from Singw)- 
mati the road crosses the Phislung river, 120 foot broad, 4 feet deep, banks 2 feet, current rapid ; 
15 milos 6 furlongs Alfmal{k Marhi is reached. 


& Atfualfx Maggi1.|] 15 6 | 80 0] No wood hore; grazing ground poor; supplics bave 
to be brought from Gurés; water plentiful. 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs from the eneampment the road pasres 
over rough undulations and then becomes easy slong 

the banks of the Burjf river. 6 miles from the encampinent Usut Marbi, a well-known place, is 

reached. 7 miles from tho halting place the road ascanda 400 feet ; the ascent is steep aud difficult, 

@ miles and 3 furlongs from the encampment the Burjf La is crossed ; necent steep and difficuls 

for leden animals, From 16 to 20 feet of snow lay on the pass, the height being 14,600 feet above 

sea level. 6 furlongs of the ascent is over a glacier, which is steep and dangerous. 


4 Hanvsae Ban oz] 10 4; 4 4; Water plentiful ; little firewood; 00 grass or sup- 

Kahuamanrc, { plies. The spaca for comping is not good, the ground 
being strewn with rocks, ‘The encamp:nent is about 
4,000 foot below tho pass above doscribed. 


. A 6 2| 45 6} The road to this place ie steep and difficult for 
Jaden animals. Wood and wator plentiful; grass 
acarce ; no cultivation or supplics. A spring of water 
bere. The road runa ulongside the atream, but is difti- 

cult and tedious, owing to the many crossings of the stream, which iy here called Karpat. Its 
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Route No. 9(a)-—coneluded. 


current fs rapid and fording difficult, 4 miles and 6 furlongs from Pinroi the road enters the Khar- 
pat plain and cultivation commences. Thia plain is covered with fruit trees; the road from here is 
a made one and rune through the avenue of fruit trees. 7+ miles from Pinroi the road meets 
the Satptira river, 440 yarde broad, 8 feet deep, current rapid, low banka of 2 feet, ford difB- 
cult, 8$ miles from Pinroi the road reaches Skardd. 


6. Sxagpu ‘ . 8 4, 54 2 This is a well-known place belonging to the Kaah- 
mfr réja. It containsa fort which is garrisoned by 
two regiments. The fort contains two guns. SkardG 
district containa 7,070 houses and a population of 

about 30,000, Supplies of all descriptions can be had, and the place is famous for its froit and 

ee: Height determined by boiling point thermometer and clinometer, 6,228 feet above sea 
evel, 


ROUTE No. 10. 


Datuouste To Léa (ay Cuampa, Kitar, Guifsaara, Avina, Pavam, 
Zanara, Lamayérv). 








Distawon IN MILES. 














Stage or balting-place. Description, &, 
tone Total- : 
1. Barat . - 5 A ‘few houses: oy Hie must be collected; water 
(4,600 ft.) 5 procurable ; a steep descent on leaving Dalhousie. 
3 CHAMBA if 14 A large place; supplies and water plentiful; road 
(3,088 ft.) 19 very steep for 6 miles on ascent to, and descent from, 
(p. 0.) the spur running out from Kala Tope, but fit for 











horaes and Jaden mules. 
Cross Ravi by wooden bridge at end of march and’ ascend to Chamba. 


8. Davp . . 154 Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a northerly 
direction, descend by a steep zig-zag to Bao stream, 
cross. it by a wooden bridge, practicable for animals. 
Thence down valley of Ravi to Saroli, 2 miles, up & 
short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which the road lies for half a 
mile and then ascends the hill (300 ft.) at head of valley, and passes a small village of three or four 
houses at 34 miles. Thence the road follows the windings of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, 
with one exception, 14 mile from Musroond, where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a 
slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road down steep descent for about 13 mile toa stream 
fordable at most times, but bridged ; whence a atecp ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. 
Road al] the way good end practicable for laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in small 
streams and springs. 


4, Kuet . 


344 











4t A few scattered houses and three water mills, 
Camping ground very limited. River here barely 
fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends and rounds a spur, and continues 
undulating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,400 to 2,000 feet, when turning 
sharp up valley to the right, follows it fora mile, and then rapidly descends to stream, where is 
the camping gr ‘nd and village of Kulel. Road fair all the way, and practicable for mules. 


5. Tisa . ‘ 12 


39 








Road rejoins the main valley, along which it runs 
for 5 milea at a general elevation of 4,150 to 4,360 ft, 
It is built up along the perpendicular face of a hill 
and is broken in places; at 5 miles it followsa valley, 
to the right leading to the Drali and Chura passes, and along a very rough, almost perpendicular, 
path crosses at 7% miles the stream by a wooden bridge below the Tikri; thence it ascends by » 
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Roxte No. 10—continued. 


lees difficult path end joins the rain valley, up which it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, 
where it makes onedcep dip. At 9} miles the road turns to the right up a large valley, and pars- 
ing through tree jun le dewwends to stream at bottom, which here runs through a deep narrow 
gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. Aftera rough, steep ascent, Tisa is reached, a 
Village of some size (thirty houses and a large Kothi, and « bungalow belonging to the Forcat De- 

rtment). There is abundance of cultivation, and supplies are plentiful. Road from Kulel in 
ite present state impassable for laden mules. 


Trsa From Tisa thero is a route direct to Kilar cid Alwas and the 

to Sachi pass (tide margin) over Sachi pase (16,510). Short of Kilar 
1, Alwas . miles 12 2 miles cross Chendb by rope bridge, over which cattle may be 
2, Kilar . » 2% taken. From Alwas to hilar only good for cooliex, but ponies 


— can cross the pass; there is shelter at Salrundeo, at Dunaee, 
36 and Pargraon on either side and nt top of pass. Supplies 
—- and coolies procurable. 


or 87 miles from (Superintendent of Chamba.) 
Dalhousie. (See Appendiz, page 35.) 
6, Harte 134 Road good up main valley to 1} mile, when it 


i 64} | leaves road to Alwas (above described), and turns 

[up valley to right. Passes Ilwaa (eight houses) and 

Gudais at 24 miles, Guguar (6,000 feet) at 24 miles, 

Bunoga (6,350 feet) at 34 miles. Turns to-rights descending gradually through tree jungle, and 

passes three small villages at 6} miles, and at 74 milea.crosses by a bridge (5,000 feet) the stream 

at foot of valley. Stecp ascent and narrow path. At9 miles pasa road to Salone, then a bad ascent 

for } milo to creat of hill (7,250 fcet) and-pass Debi Koti at 10. miles (Afteen houvey, fifty men, 

a temple, four other villages nenr it), The vulley divides } mile further on, bal€ right and left 

Road follows the left valley, passes Tapant 13 miles, and reaches Haile ut 134 miles (six houses, 
cultivation fair, supplies scarce), hilla stecp on all aides, the last village this side of Chaini pase. 





7. Ranvas 4t | A small, level epot. Road bad and impracticable for 
(10,160 ft.) ——, 69 laden animals; water and troce plentiful along 
road. No houses or supplies. It lies on west side of 
a Jong narrow valloy leading very straight up to 

Chaiui pass, with hills 13,000 to 14,000 feet on either sido. 


& Saccn 14 A steady ascent for 44 miles (last. mile vory stiff) to 

(8,050 ft.) —_—| 83 top of pass (14,730 feet); steep descent for 200 

yarda, then slung anow to 74 wiles, and moderately 

Iyvel to 12 miles, whero it joins valley of Chandra 

Bhéga. Crosa river at 124 miles by wooden bridge and continue down inaiv path of Pang, 

valley to Sunch (fifteen honses, twenty men, cultivation, supplies procurable, water abundant 
plenty of space for encampiny). 


From Sauch jaths lead as follows :— 

Saichu, 144 miler.— Road ascends, by a fair hill path, valley in oast-south-east direction to 14 
rotle, then descends slightly, passes Kutul at 3 miles (8.900 feet ; eight houses, sixteeo men), 
At 33 miles a rapid descent to noarly level of a stream, which is reached at 44 miles (8,200 feet), 
whero there is a jArla bridge. At 7 miles cross valley of Hilor, a stiff pull to 7} miles (8,730), 
and tolerably levol; pass Hul at 8 miles (two houses) and Mobane (one house) at J0 miles. At 103 
crosses nala of Sahali (four houses and fifteen men), opposite which on either side of valley is 
Bajos (one house, five men). At 14 miles valley divider, ane branch from the south, the Chusaz, 
with Hadoon (two houses and ten men) at ite entranco, the other the Saichu, from tho cart, up 
which path continues. At 14} miles Saichu is reached (fivo houses, eight men, and a kothr, 
9,000 feet). 

Satchu to Tuan, & miles.—Croes stream by bridge to right bank, and gradual ascent to 
Chilaseri (two houses and twelve men) at 4 milo. At 24 miles cross a stream and steep ascent for 
4 mile (10,200), pass a village at 2% miles, (one house and four men), and gradually doscend to 
Hulu at 84 miles, reach level of stream at 4 miles and enter pine forest, crosa a bridge st 44 
miles aod alight ascent to Tuan, 6 miles. (two houses, six men, elevation 10,250 feet). Water 
at intervals slong route ; supplies acarce. 

From Saichnu to Chasog, 3 miles.—The route is as follows :—Ascend a bill by a eteep path 
and join Chasag valley at $ miles, hence by « slightly ascending well-wooded path to Chasag, 8 
miles (three houses and twelve men, elevation 10,750 feet) ; it is surrounded by plenty of land fit 
for cultivation, but which is not cultivated for want of water, 
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Route No. 10—continued. 
Road difficult and impracticable for horses, At 
8 Kinak : ll || 8 miles pass Phinra. 
_——| 94 | 
! 
10, Datwas «ts 7 
101 


Sea Route No. 59 
11, AsHpaRr , . 10 





12, Sous » wf U : 
i————-| 1292 | 


18. GurisaanH. 6 | 
i 128 
| 





14, KuNDHEL oR Cross wooden bridge over Bhutna river. Pars Mati 

atd mile, Road good and slightly ascending along 
139 “fright bank-of Bhutna in north-east direction, Puss 

Syundi (eight houses, forty inhabitants), and at 2% 
miles opposite fair-sized village of Dundi, which has abundant cultivation, At 4 miles Drown 
(three houses, fite men). At 44 miles opposite thres hamlets on opposite bank. At 6 miles 
wooden bridve to Ghur, At 54 wiles Mashu (eight houses, fifty inbabitants), At 7 miles Drow 
on opposite bank. At 9 miles both sides of valley precipitous, At 11 miles bridge to Kundhel (one 
house and one wan) and arrive at camping ground, a small cultivated plateau, 60 by 20 yards, + of 
mile short of Mhow (sixteen houses and thirty men). 


How. . . il 
(7,600 ft.) — 








15. Macnarn . Mw | Cross river by bridge and ascend left bank of valley, 

(9,700 ft.) ——~-———{ 150 | crossing to right bank by bridge at 24 miles. At 
84 miles pass Chishoti (eight houses and thirty men) 
and old Amur at 74, with much cultivation, and new 
Amur at 7} miles (tive houses, twenty men), at 93 miles road level and country open, also junction 
of a atreaw with Bhutna (which stream is crossed at 104 miles by a bridge), and arrive at large 
triangular platean, well cultivated, thickly wooded, on which Machnil (seven houses, fifteen man) 
stands ; Tord from Gulibgarh, easy and quite practicable for hill animals laden, Water plentiful 
aud good ; supplies also. Sanjam, half a march beyoud Machail, is the highest inhabited apot 
(21,000 fect) ; grain sown ; beyond it bare mountains of glaciers and snow. 





16. Borwas 


: Road in an casterly direction by a fairly level path, 
(11,670 ft.) 


At 14 mile pass Joseni (six houses) on opposite bank, 
At 23 miles plateau ceases, and road follows aiong hill- 
side up right bank of stream, At 3 miles junction of 
Danglong and Bhutna streams and Danga (two houses). Road winds to left along Bhutna stream. 
At 8} miles pass small bridge to right bank of Danlong stream, being the road by the 
Sursunk and Shinkil passes into Pangf. Road fair, undulating, and gradually nscending along 
grassy, treeless slopes. At 44 miles Jasheri (one house.) At 5% miles Sunjam (one house, six 
inhabitants). Path then stony to 6¢ miles, when it crossea a perfectly level maidan of gras, 
sand, and stones, half mile wide, across which river flows with a much widened bed, then across 
alow rocky spur, and réaches another maidan at 7} miles. Road practicable for all animals. 
‘Wood and water plontiful along whole route, and camping ground fora small army, Supplies 
none. 


158} 











17. Baasanf . . 6 Road level for 1,000 yards inan east-south-east di- 
j—————} 164% | rection, then slight rise over stony ground, a! 14 mile 

valley closes in, and real ascent commences up 

oauy slope on left of nala, which is here blocked 

by a glacier, 100 feet high. Road winds gradually to north-east towards pass. At 24 miles enter 
valley leading to pass north-east. From 2¢ to 24 miles, where the last trees are, a rocky ascent. 
Road good and gradually ascending from 14,100 to 14,600 feet, between 84 and 4} miles. At 5% 
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miles pass at the foot of a large glacier across valley, with a level snowy maidan, 600 feet below 
it, At 6 miles cross snowy maiden, Jésh, at the entrance to which ia the usual resting-place, 
Hagjanf. Road good the whole way ; not a single descent ; quite practicable for laden mules ; 
water plentiful ; wood and supplies none. 


18. GowEkA ‘ 104 At 1} mile the valley ends, and road is up a steep 
175 | snowy ascent to top of Umasi La (17,370), (called 
Bardhar by the Dogras), which is reached at 44 
miles. Road lies in a north-north-east direction 
along left bank of nala, a short ateep descent at first, then alternately a level plateau and moderate 
slopes, over snow, down valley. At 7 miles snow ceases, and Rutarut, the last resting-place on 
Zanskér side, is reached. At 8 miles descend by stony slope for 200 feot to bed of valley; at 8% 
miles at Navil a resting-place under a stone. Path then fair and level across a stony maiden, 
At 9 miles cross stream, Road then very bad over boulders and indistinct, At 94 miles road 
meets stream, and is very level, and at 104 miles reaches Gowra, a level, swampy, camping ground, 
near which several spacious recesses under rocks used by shepherds ; water plentiful ; wood scarce ; 
supplies none. Not more than two dozen tents could be pitched on dry ground, Road very fair 
the whole way except descent at 9 miles, which is impracticable for any Jaden animal, and for 
corthing Pia be goats and sheep. Pass generally open from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. : . 


19, ATING 


‘ 5 8 Path winde-along right edge of stream. From 14 
(12,020 f%.) | ———— 


102 miles cross rocky spur, then a level bit of grass, 
and then again stony. At 5 miles reach a spot 
called Zumkul + Pahér, a small encamping ground 
under rocke, with water near, On opposite side isa smuil isolated basti (inhabited by lamas) 
called Zunk@l. At 6% miles entera ona large triangular maidan opening right and left to 
main valley of river Doda, and slightly descending the road inclining across it to the east; 
reaches Ating at 8 miles, 

any! (six houses and thirty inhabitunts) standa in the middle of the valley of the Doda (which 
is here ]4 mile broad), 4 of a mile from the stream, The hillson both sides of the valley are 
of moderate slope and thinly clothed with grass, tha summits only being capped with snow. 
Water along the whole route, which is passable for laden hill animals, except where mentioned. 
Bupplies at Ating : also pen me camping ground and water. 


183 








From anne the road to Kashmir vid Stird lies up tho’ river on left bank, but it is necessary 
to descend to Tdngrin and oross the jhula there, whence it is six marches to Sard. 


Note on Zanskdér, 


The general appearance of Zauakér la, owing to the sbuence of trees and the paucity of grass or cultivation on 
ita hills, decidedly bleak and dreary. ultiveation only appeare {ui patches near villages. The houses are built of 
earth, bricks, and atonep, and are of two low stories, The peopleare Hindus. The soil ts sandy and very stony, with 

atches of loam, The river is unfordable, except in placesin September and October, and there are only two 

ridges, et Tungrin and Chazar, throughout Zanskér, ita bed varying from 40 to 80 yards wide. The climate ia very 
dry, and the sun strikes withunmitigoted hoat, Kain rarely falls, and then only vory slightly. Drew aye 
the climate ig severe, winter lasta seven months, much snow falls, villages poor, trees rare, population small, 
Say 43 villages, of five hundred houses and 2,500 souls. 


20. Papam sg 7 14 Road lies south-east down valley and is generally 
(11,870 ft.) ————| 197 | level. At % mile, pass Dukung (four houses and 
fifteen inhabitants), and at 3 miles, on opposite bank, 

Randakshé. At 3§¢ miles, Shakar (three houses and 

ten inhabitants), river bed here is + mile broad and stony. At 3% miles Shilatse (one house), a 
lant. hasti, At.44 miles Murkim (three houses), At 5 miles river bed 40 yards broad, At 5+ miles 
Tingrip (ten housea and forty inhabitants), where jhula bridge, and Ténkun (seven houses) 
4 mile off, At 7 miles Su (six bonuses), At Smiles Sonf (fifteen houses and one hundred in- 
habitants), with a temple, surrounded by stone walls, 80 yards square. From Seuf valley stony ; 
at 8f miles crosses Haftal nala by wooden and stone bridge, and thence over low stony spur, 
and, descending gradually, enters a grassy maidan at 9} miles, across which to south-east is 
path to Padam (which is reached after a tedious level of 4 miles), and to east to Okti, after 2¢ 
miles, a fort (a square stone building of 20 yards, side and corner towers 30 feet high—sur- 
rounded by a 6-feet high wall and dry moat, the whole in bad repair); it stands on low ground 
3 of & mile from the Sindu, and 14 from the Doda, There are eight houses scattered about it. 
From it to the north across the Doda is Kurshéh (one hundred and forty houses and two 
hundred inhabitants), with a lama dasti, with one hundred lamas, on hill just above it. To 
the north-west slso across the river ure five villages, the only road to these is oid Tangrin. 
On tho.near side to north and north-west are four villages. Padam standa at the elbow 
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of the bend of the valley at the mouth of the Nunuk valley from south-south-east leading by 
Poat La to Kilar,and by Mun La to Durwas into Pangf, both open from beginning of June to 
end of July, and the Sinkun pass to Lahoul, open from the middle of April to end of October. 
Padam has forty houges and one hundred inhabitants, A j4ula crosses to east bank of Sindu, and 
thence rond to Ladé&k down the Sindu. From Padam sce Route No. 69 to Shinkal Pass, Spiti, 
Simla. 


21, THONDHE 7 8 At 2} miles paes opposite Okti. At3} miles opposite 

——| 205 Kureh4h (north-north-west), At 42 junction of 

Doda and Sindu streans + a mile distant. At 7 

miles enter on level patch of cultivation, about 1 

mile long and + @ mile broad, running down the river, scattered around which are the detached 

houses forming village, at 72 miles, of 'hondhe (twelve houses and fifty inhabitants, and lama 

house, twenty jamie ; on hill-side to east 4a mile distant is the entrance to Tara nala, up 
which is bad rond of five days to Kunnak. Plantation of poplars for encamping in, and water. 





22..ZaN@La e 110 Pass Chazar at 64 miles (two hamlets, slight oultiva- 
-| 216 | tion). At 9 miles village and nala of Pighu on opposite 

(18,050 ft.) bank. At94 miles meets the bed of the stream 
from Zangla Sumdo. At10 miles the entrance to 





the Zangla Sumdo nala. At 11 miles reach Zangla. Water and supplies good and plentiful ; 
wood scanty, Camping ground large, with cultivation. Another route to Uéh branches off to 
the east up the Zangla Sumdo stream and across the Charchar La, Riberang La, and Kunda 
La; it is very difficult, and only open'in'May and October. Kharnak is reached in 44 days. 


3, TSENDI : 64 At4 miles pass some shepherds’ summer huts, the 
j—mee—~—-| 294 | last human’ habitations for many miles down river, 
(15,000 ft.) Close to this is the entrance to the 8hé nala (north), 


up whieh in summer the road to LamayGrd (ft for 
laden hill animals, but very trying in places, the slopes consisting of loose, small shale), the river 
road being practicable only during four mid-winter months on account of water; and on 
opposite bank of river the valley and village of Pidmo, Towards the Shé nala the path lies up 
steep, stouy slope to right of mala mouth, and passes along right bank to4h miles, At 43 miles 
passes through perpendicular rocks (4,000 to 5,000 feet). At 54 miles ascent more gradual, At 
64 miles valley more open. . 
At64 shrubs cease, aud at 6% reach camping ground of Teendi. A level part of bed of 
sore yards wide with {steep slopes on both sides; water from sala ; wood 4 a mile off ; no 
supplies, 


24. Tak Pa Coun . 10 





Shilung Labu Pass (14,850), but is not worthy 
of the mame, as the hill is passable anywhere 
higher up the ala; thence through ‘Jarge wide 
valley, small quantity of water in stream, and some shrubs about. At 8+ miles cross a stream 
(the boundary of Ladék), 2 feet deep, by wading (13,425 feet). At 8 miles onter narrow steep 
valley, Panatse, winding from the north-east, the stream of which joins the other stream. At 94 
miles path enters a narrow passage, the fluor of which is snow ice (18,950 feet), thence through 
gorge, emerging at 10 miles, north-east rugged and narrow, it widens into a nala at 10} miles, and 
a olear view of the path over the Nird, or Naerung La, is obtained. Reach camping ground of 
Tak Pa Chun at 10% miles after a trying march, especially the latter part. Water and wood 
plentiful, supplies none, Cumping ground (300 by 80 yards) covered with shrubs, and a stream 
flowing through it. ’ 





At 1 mile road leaves nala and proceeds over 
* 288 


25, Nini or NakRUNG 8 Path lies up stony bed of sala oast-north-enat, 
(11,850 ft.) 241 | slopes bare, and ascends by ravino on right, that on 
the left being shorter but much steeper. At 14 mile 
reaches top of ridge, whence level for 200 yards, and 
thence up smooth slope by good path to 12 mileto top of second ridge and edge of deep basin, 
about 1 mile in diameter. Path descends for about 100 feet, and lies rather to right of centre of 
basin. At 2 miles the other road joins, and at 2} top of a third ridge ia reached, whence path 
aecends slightly to top of pass at 39 miles (16,000 feet). The Niré Pass is 4 of a mile wide at baso, 
and nearly level. Descent very gradual down broad valley. At 44 miles road opens into a large 
circular basin (6 miles in diameter), much cut up by ravines, and winding in and out, descend- 
ing in o northerly direction reaches Niré or Naerung at 8 miles. It has nine houses and thirty 
inhabitants, is 1 mile from right bank of Doda (here called the Nird), is a desolate looking 
place, standing on the top of a flat spur, with slight cultivation in the vicinity. Water and wood 
proourable and supplies in smal} quantities, sais plonty of encamping room. 
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26. Yeucnine . 6 ’ Path descends to river Zanksdr, north-north-west, 
(12,730 ft.) 246 | which is reached at 14 mile, where it is only 15 yards 
broad; it is crossed by a wooden bridge with uo hand 
rails. In July it is 50 feet above the water. Ita 
banks are very high and steep, and quite impracticable up or down the valley. Path uscends 
steeply up right bank of opposite nala. At 24 miles an immense rock divides the na/a, the road 
following the right branch up a zig-zag path; the left branch is an immensely deep gorge. At 
8} miles the aummit of the Chuchu Boreela Pass is reached, whence steep descent into a large 
basin, the road following the bend, where the slopes sre easy and of grass. At 44 miles crosses 
shallow nala, and winding in and out reaches Yelchung at 5 miles. It stands at foot of valley 
leading to Singe La Puss, closed in on all sides ; water and wood scarce ; few supplies, barley and 
buckwheat cultivated ; an iron mine in vicinity. 


27. FaToxsIE . 13 Road lies up very moderate slope by good smooth 
(18,900 ft.) path to weet. At 14 mile ascends slope to north, 
——| 260 | whence a very gradual ascent by good paths, At 2 
miles reach top of ridge, then road level. At 24 miles 
road slightly descends, and at 24 miles crosses two nalas from the west (each 60 yards wide). At 
8% miles crosses a stream, At 9% miles crosses aslight dip; snow commences here, the gorge 
ceases, the nala is broad and shallow, and the paas commences (4 of a mile wide). At 44 miles deep 
hard snow, and a steady ascent to pass at 4¢ miles at 16,600 feet, which is 4 of mile wide on top 
between the hills. Descent steep for}amileover deep snow, then gradual along a tongue 
between two water-courses to 5} miles, where snow ceases, and path crosses to loft of united 
streams, and enters a well-cultivated valley, in which at 7} miles is camping ground of Méling, 
ou the banks of a stream near small shrubs. “At 7% miles path leaves stream and follows slopa 
on left bank, and af 8 miles crosses a'stream, the bed of which is level. and 200 yards broad. Road 
lovel to 8% miles, where it dips and crosses @ wala, From 9 miles to 104 miles, road rough 
and undulating. At 11 miles road crosses 2 spur, and then descends along base of rock to level 
plateau (400 by 200 yards). At 12 miles 9 steep dip across broad bed of nala, thence along eusy 
slope. At 12% miles crosses another xala, where there is one houso. At 12% miles, another dip 
and then level, the latter part over cultivated gronad, descond and cross the stream by wood and 
stone bridge, and on other side ascend, reaching village of Fatoksir nt 134 miles. Water whole 
way, wood and supplies procurable, plenty of camping room, 17 houses, much cultivation, 


28, Hondérarga ofr | Road lies worth-west up culivated bed of nala, and 
Horata . 10 at 1 inile gscends spur from north-east by ensy slope. 
(12,400 ft.) 270 -} the top of which is reached at 14 mile. Thence up 
{tothe pass the valley is of fairly uniform width, 
botween peaks (1 mile apart) with moderate slopes, the head of the puss itself is blocked up by 
a rugged perpendicular ridge stretching from side to side. Road from 14 to 1% level, then orossea 
a stream, and gradually asceuda. At 24 milés crossbroad bed of xala and at 24 miles and 2§ milos 
are shallow water-courses. At8 miles tho only real steep ascent commences; the top of pase 
(Sirsar) (16,372 feet) is reached at 3% miles, It is level with steep, rocky hills on either 
side, is grassy, with small quantity of snow. Descent very slight. At 43 miles joing valley, 
and at 5t miles crosses stream and goes along its left bank. At 6$ miles cross stream, 
and at 74 miles, 8 miles, and 8{ miles, three sales, and at 8} miles pass Emet (one house), 
shrubs here commence, and path desvends gradually to stream, which it reaches at 9¢ miles, 
thence level. At 9 miles Jurgena/a, and reach Hondpatta at 104 miles (five houses, twelve inhabit - 
anta), Water the whole way ; village stands ina narrow valley 300 yards wide, under rocky hills. 
Plenty of camping ground, supplies very scarce. Poplars, willows, and some large juniper troes 
cultivation. 








29. VaNLA . 12 282 Road descends to stream at 4 mile, and follows 
(1,900 £t.) —_ its left bank. At 12 valley contracts. to a gorse. 
From 2 to 24 miles wade stream four times (2 to 

3 feet of water and 20 yards wide). At 3 miles 

alons a level plateau (30 by 20 yards) and cross a stream to right bank by a log bridge. From 
Bt milea to 5 miles road nodulshiog along slope on right by» path, principally built up, 40 
to 80 feet above stream, when it descends tostream, and follows its banks for 100 yards, when 
it crosses by bridge and ascends left bank by sharp ascent. Hence it openr out gradunily 
to both sides, and assumes form of a nala, at 5 miles orossca to right hauk, whore banks 
nearly meet by a bridge (2 yards long), 80 feet above stream. At 6} uiloa level with 
stream, which opens out and becomes fordable. Scenery most uninteresting, tho bills being 
bare apd the view limited inal! directions. Reaches Panjflu at 7} miles, where Hinjil mala joins, 
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About ten scattered houses and twenty inbabitants. Willows and other trees, Water plentiful and 
good. Camping ground sufficient. Supplies scarce ; and thence to Wanla at 12 miles ; a village 
supplies procurable, water from a good stream, cultivation. 

From Panjila it is 2} marches to Sasptl bridge on the Indus, and 4} to Léh, or one 
march shorter than the Lamaydri Route, butit is more difficult, having a pass at head of 
Hinju sala (the Kunski Pass). : 


80. Lawavtng . 6 From Wanla up a barren ravine, cross a pass 12,500 
(11,520 ft.) ———} 288 feet, roud north-west and cross a valley ; road easy. 
34. Li x oa 
A. ° . 65 i 
(émarches) See Route Srinagar to Léh. 
ee Notz.—Drew saya thia road ie net fit for laden animals, 
Torah . . 853 | and ft would be difficult to leada horse slong it, but this 
ereneenecee has been done. 


(Lieut, Roberts, Drew.) 


Tux Roap From PADAM To LEH 16 THUS DescRIBED 28 New Rovre Boor :— 


PapaM To A village near the Luna Sampu ; supplies; road good, 
1. Teaza ‘ 10 traversing the wide fertile valley of the Luna Sam- 

——+| 10 pu; the river, which is deep and rapid, is crossed 
néar Padam ; yake andponies swim over ; three villages. 
between Padam and Tsaza. 


2. NiMCHI ‘ 12 A halting place; no supplies; water from stream ; 
———-| 22} tho. road after peng ihe valley of the Luna Sampu 
crosses the Shelung Logoo Pass. Zangla is passed 
at 3 miles. 
3. PANCH . 7 A halting he no supplies; water from 4 stream ; 
ee 29 road good, through low hills, 





4. NABRUNG ’ 8 A. village; supplies; rond ascends for two miles to 
—_ 87 top of Naerung La through a ravine with low hills 
on each side; the descent from summit is tolerably 


easy. ; 
6. YELcnHONG a 6 A village ; supplies; road very fair ; descend for one 
——)| 4 mile and cross the Luna Sampu; then an easy 


ascent for 2} miles tothe summit of the Chuchu 
Bovela Pass, descent insignificant. 


6, FaTorsin : 10 A good-sized village; supplies ; road fair, ascond- 
| 63 ing for 4 miles to top of Yelehing Pase; then a 
short and easy descent to a well-cultivated valley 
called Mulling, through which road runs for six 








miles. 
7, Horara +| 10 A smal] village; supplies scarce; road tolerably 
——| 63 easy, crossing the Sh{ Shingli Pass about three 
miles. 
8. Wanta ’ 11 A village; supplies ; water from stream ; road rather 
———- 74 difficult in placea; crossing a stream twice by ao 
wooden bridge; pass Sundu at 3, and Phunjla at 
7 miles, 
9. Lamayon6 . 5 A village ; supplies plentiful ; road easy. 
——— 79 
10. Kowvtai . ’ 9 
——| 88 
11. Hemis . 15 
—-——] 103 
12, Basco . 16 
—_———} 119 
13. Léw F . 20 
Toman. 139 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfgZ AND LADAK- 


ROUTE No. 10(a). 
Daauon: to Sxanpt (vid Suter). 


Authority—Aumap Atf Kuin (1889). 
SSS ESSE SS res 


DraTance in MILES, 


Stage or balting-place. a Description, £0, 
Tuter- Potat 
mediate. OER 





From here the road takes a westerly direction through 

DacHont . 7 Ve its cultivation, and at 3 furlongs reaches Chogogram, 
fifteen houses; and 3 furlongs further Khurmang, five 
houses, and a furlong passes a floor-mill N.W,, from 
where it rans along the left bank of the Thala at 1 mile 

4 forlongs from Daghoni, Cultivation is left behind, there being three smal) villages ina line on 

opposite bank of stream and at right angles route Kharoka, Gharib Pa, and Krathak, At 1 milo 6} 

furlongs is a wooden bridge, 80 feet long by 4 fect broad, which leada to the above-mentioned vil- 

lages. ‘Water is 24 foet deep, and flows very rapidly ; at 2 milea 8 furlongs the road enters cultiva- 

tion opposite the village of Hasho ; keeping to the left bank arrive at Gombabardas, distance 8 miles, 

1 farlong. This terminates the Deghoni country.on.the north. From here to Gomabardas, 7 fur- 

longs, the road haa to cross two deep ravines, at right angles between these places, and leaves the 

cultivation 3 furlongs from Gomnbardas, keeping. to the very edge of the stream. At 7 miles it 
gets to Hirangus, twelve houses, forty inhabitants, forty-five cattle, and 3 snr ees higher up 
crosaes the stream over a wooden bridge 45 feet long and 4 broad ; depth of water 8 feet and ver: 

rapid. Laden cattle can be taken over. Nenr it is the village of Gagorik, nine houses, thirty inhabi- 
tants, forty-five cattle ; and 8 furlongs further the village of Yar Khor, eighteen houses, aixty in- 
habitants, sixty cattle, and a furlong further north re-crosses the stream by a bridge 45 feet long 
and 4 feet broad. Road keeps close to left bank, and at 4 furlongs from bridge enters cultivation 
and keeping to the north edge of it gets to Sukuldar (seven houses, twenty men, twenty-five cattle), 

8 miles 63 furlongs from’Daghoni, From Sukuldar it keeps to the-north edge of the cultivation 

belonging to the villages of Baltor, Dabangand, and Goma, which are a little to the south, and 

enters Ludas, 

Lupas . : .{11 0 {11 0 A very emall village, consisting of two houses, six in- 
habitants and ten cattle, On the opposite side of the 
stream are the villages of Gambadittar, Gomadittar, and 
Begathang, about half a furlong from it and 2 furlongs 

from each other. Gomadittar consiats of twenty-five houses, one hundred inhabitants and seventy 

eattle, No provisions of any kind to be had... Leaving Ludas the road continues on the left bank 

of the stream, enters cultivation at 1 wile, l furlong, and reaches the village of Khasarmik, 3 

furlongs further on (nine houses, thirty inbabitaute, and sixty-five cattle), From here it goes through 

cultivation for a couple of furlongs, travels along between a steep ledge and the stream, at the end 
of which is the small village of Saldak, 7 furlongs from Khasarmik ; 6 furlongs further on is the 
village of Chopakar, and about 7 furlongs still further, or 8 miles’ 7 furlongs from Ludas, ie the 
bridge of Baghma, 80 feet long, 4 fect brond, depth of water 2% feet, very rapid current. Laden 
cattle can crosa over this bridge. Baghma village, consisting of a number of houses scattered 
about, ie deserted for a portion of the year, Barley and turnipsare grown here, During December 
and January heavy snow covers everything. From the bridge the road crosses to the right bank, 
and, emerging from cultivation, 1 mile 3 furlovgs further on, travels over small undulations. 

Leaving the junction of the Shikhang with Thala, a furlong to the north, and 2 miles 2 furlongs 

from the bridge, Mirkhdn is reached at 8 wiles, 14 furlonga from Ludas, at the junction of the 

Shawdun and Thala, end between them. From here the road divides, one branch going to Shigar 

vid Shamdun Pass, and the other keeping to the right bank of the Thala, which it crosses at 10 

miles, and arrives at the halting-place of Lebrdus, ‘Total distance 10 miles 8 furlongs, 


Lesnics . -| 10 8| 21 3/ Nothing save wood and water to be had here, snffle 
cient space for a large encampment, juniper forest on 
the east slope of the hill. In winter there is a fall of 
about fifteen feet vf snow. From here at 1 mile 14 

furlong there is a audden rise on the road, which ia more or lesa troublesome, but on the whole the 

gradicnt ia light, and the summit of the Thala pass is reache\ without difficulty at 2 miles 7 

furlonge. Thix pass is uot used from Deccmber to Murch, owing to the great depth of snow, 
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which averages from 20 to 25 feet during thie period. The road now descends easily along the 
right bank of the Yaleo stream, meeting with unimportant ups and downs, and arrives at the 
encamping place Bénhra, 8 miles 54 furlongs from Letransa, and situated on the right bank of 
the stream. Here there is a clear spot of ground 200 by 100 yards for camping purposes, and 
on the north, up the slope of the Rinathéng bill, thera is a juniper forest, and some kind of short 
grass, At 10 miles from Lebr&nsa the Thasarfo stream meets the Yaleo; road crosses former hera 
by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long and 4 broad, and from here a very rough road goes ofd Thasarfo 
stream to the Shamdun pass. Thereisa mill of Zakrmubra somewhere in the Thasarfo, a kind of 
greenish rock used in the making of crockery, and algo medicinally, Krom the bridge at the junction 
of the Thasarfo and Yaleo the latter bends S$, W. (having run in a N. E, direction hitherto), with 
Mélasthang hill on its left and Kanzkar on its right; and the road keeps to the right bank of the Yalso 
for 1 mile 6+ furlongs from the bridge, where there is an obstruction in the way of a natural arch, 
which has been formed by a large rock slipping from the hill side and being supported on ita sides 
by others, hence equestrians have to dismount, and carefully laden animals can just manage to get 
through. A mile further there isa wooden bridge 80 feet long and 4 broad (8 feet of water and very 
rapid) over which the road crosses to the left bank and enters a gorge of 100 yards, where great 
difficulties are to be met with (a large stone in particular, jutting out, makes it very awkward for 
laden animals); 1 mile 7 furlongs from here the stream is again crossed by a wonies bridge, not 
sufiiciently strong to enable laden animals to cross, but in other respects the same as the last, and 
the road, keeping to the right bank, enters the cultivation of Sihonpa at 17 miles 6 furlongs from 
Lebrénea. The village itself is 2 furlongs further and consista of five houses, road leaves cultiva- . 
tion, 1% farlong beyond, crosses the stream, at 18 miles 34 furlongs from Lebrénsa, by a very aub- 
atantial bridge, 25 feet long and 5 feet broad, 3 feet of water here and very rapid. Cattle with 
Joads pass over this bridge and from here begin the district of Shigar, and 24 furlongs further is 
the village of Riapi halting place (ten houses), 18 miles 6 furlongs from Lebrénsa, 


Ryuarr. . -{ 18 6{ 40 1) The road now passed through the cultivated and 
fruitfal plain of Shigar, on the left bank of the Shigar 
river, leaving a uumber of small villages on cither side 
(the junction of the Yaleo and Shigar river boing 
in a weaterly direction, 1 mile 1 furlong from the bridge, N. E., Riapi) and at 3 miles 54 furlongs 
from Riapi enters waste land, and no more cultivation Is met with. At Shigar (which consists of a 
number of villages) provisions, wood, and grass arefprocutable in small quantities. Leaving the Shigar 
plain the road begins ascending an easy #olal for a mile, goes along a flat for as much mors, and 
then divides, one branch crossing » saddie 4 furlongs to the 8. E., going to Nar, and the other 
running directly south for about 1 mile,2 furlongs, turna to the 8.W., and at 8 miles 2 furlongs 
from Riapi meets the road from SkardG to Nar (vide Route No, 61 (b), former of which is 4 miles 
and 6 farlooge distant, 





APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 10. 


Datuousiz to Léx, 


Lieutenant YounaHusBAND. 


—=—— ES 








Distamce 1M MILES, 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
interme: Torat. ; 
1. Knasuae . . 100 ose Theroad descends at a constantand easy gradient 


through a forest of fir, oak, and rhododendron. 
After 10 miles the road auddenly slopes towards 
alawn, in the midst of which there is a lake ; 
in the back ground is the ddk bungalow ; supplies obtainable in small quantities. 
From Khajiar the road proceeds at the same 
2, CHAMBA ss ’ 7 0 gentle decline, tillit runs out tothe edge of 
————| 17 0 |aspur ond shows a full view of Chamba ina 
zig-zag line to the river. Crogs the Ravi at the 
end of the march bya bridge, and ascend to Chamba, which is built on a high platform at 
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the foot of a low range of hills, It is wedged in between the Raviand another mountain 
river which flows from the north. There ia a very fine bridge over the Ravi, with stone pillars, 
iron girders, and a toll-house, In the middle of the town there ia a square maidan, bordered 
by low walle overhung with rich green foliage. Behind them rise the towers of the temples. 
This is the residence of the raja of Chamba. It contains 1,000 houses and 6,000 
inhabitants, 


Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a north- 

3, Datp 7 «| 18 0 erly direction, descend by a steep zigzag to 

—-——| 32 0 | Sao stream, crossit by a wooden bridge, practi- 

cable for animals. ‘Thence down valley of Ravi 

to Saroli, 2 miles, up a short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which 

the road lies for half a mile and then ascends the hill (300 feet) at head of valley, and passes 

aesmall village of three or four houses at 34 miles. Thence the road follows the windings 

of the hills ata fairly uniform elevation, with one exception 14 mile from Musroond, 

where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road 

down steep descent for about 1} mile to a strenm fordable at most times, but bridged, whence 

asteep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. Rond all the way good and practicable for 
laden animals, Water plentiful at intervals in small streams and springs. 


4, KULEL . . 4 4 { A few scattered houses and three water mills. 
———|} 36 41} Camping ground very limited. River hera 
barely fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends, and rounds a spur and continues 
undulating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, when, turns 
ing sharp up valley to the right, follows it for mile, aad then ns ae descends to stream 
where é the camping ground and village of Kulel. ‘Koad fair all the way, and practicable 
for mules. 


& Trsa . «| 12 0 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it 

—ewee| 48 4} runs for 5 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 

to 4,860 feet. It is built up along the perpen. 

dicular face of a hill and is broken in places; at 

& miles it follows a valley to the right ‘leading tothe Drali and Chara Passes, and along 

a very rough, almost perpendicular, path crosses at 7} iniles tho stream by a wooden bridge 

below the Tikri ; thence it ascends by a less difficult path and joins the main valley, up which 

it runa by easy undulaticns to near Chil, where it makes one deep dip. At 9} the road turns 

to the right up a large valley, and passing through treo jungle descends to tree at bottom, 

which bere runs through a deep narrow gorge, overwhich there is a wooden bridge. After 
a rough steep ascent Tisa is reached, a village of same size. 

The road at first is dangerous for ponies unless they aro sure-footed ; afterwards it is 
easier. 

Five milesfrom Kulel three nalas moet. The one to the right leada to Tikri and 
Bajai and branches out into two passes—Malrni and Daratti. Both these passes are dillicult 
and dangerous, 

Tfsa occupios & central position in the Chamba Valley. Thero isa kothi bere belonging 
to the réja, a equate building, double-storied, with towers built round a small court. It is a 
dharmsata for native travellors of the higher olasses, The tambardar lives in this castle ; 
the taxes and tithos, consisting of ocronts, aro paid here, and there are godowns to store away 
bags of maize and whent. Thero in also a ainall hospital and a bungalow belonging to the 
Forest Dopartmont. Tho whole na/a is well cultivated. 

From Tfan the path leads round the brow of a hill, then along ita western slope till the 
road merges into a forestof pino trees, which it traverses in a zigzag line descending to a 
mountain yriver. From the river the path goes steep up hill, then down to a second river, 
then up again to Alwas. There are somo difficult bita where it is eafer to lead one’s horse, 
but on the whole the way is tolerable, At Alwas there is a travellers’ koths, good enough 
for servants and coolier, and a amall encamping ground. Supplies must be taken on from 
here for three days. Mnizo acd barley grow as high up as Alwas. European fruit and 
vegetables thrive here. 

From Alwas the road londs up through woods for four miles, pretty steep, to the bed of 
atorrent. Shortly alter crossing this torrent the trees cease altogether and the alpine meadow 
now begins, This is within a wile of Sabundi. Sure-footed ponies can walk up to this point, 
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and ladies have crossed the pasa in jampdas. Sabundi is a small hut built under the over- 
shadowing shelf of a huge rock, From this to the summit of the pass is four miles. On 
the top there are saow-fields to cross, about amile in breadth, As the summit is approached 
jagyed ridges of black rock meet in one line. There is one break ouly where the pass goes 


through. 
e * # * * Cd a * 


ROUTE No. 11. 


Dagsanp To Bénsf (eid tae Inpvs). 
Authority,—Tus Murra. 








Distance im MItas, 











Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Inter- 
mediate. Total. 
1. GazHar 4 ‘ 14 14 At 8 or9 miles enter independent ground called 


Pukhtapa, whence the roud, though fit for mules, 

grows worse, ‘The first village in Pakhtana is on left 

bank, Kanddr (forty houses, inhabited by Hasanazéis ; 
cultivation). On opposite bank are Mada'/Khéland Mahabra, of thirty-five houses each, inhabited 
by Mada Khéla, These and surroundiny hamlots can muster 500 armed fighting men. One mile 
from Kandar, Tohara on left bank (twenty houses) is passed, and after another mile cross to right 
bank on rafts. The current here is gentler, stream 110 yards broad with rooky banks, but 4 little 
jower down the stream is only 30 yards broad and the current is very great. Animals have to 
awim across guided by wen on rafts. Road continues along right bank 8 wiles to Garhai (800 
houses), an Isaz4i village. Grass and trees at intervals. 


g. KaMacK . 7 aii Pass Nawa Kala (twenty houses, Isazdis) at 4 of o 
mile, and after another 4 of a mile Kala Mujahidin, 
built by the Hindusténi fanatics. There is cultivation 
| about-it. At 24 miles further. pass Bunbal (twenty 
honees, Haranziis), and 2 wiles more Rilianrai, the last of the Haganzéi villages. Thence 2 miles 
to Didal (twenty houses, Chakarzéis), and oti a ridge on left bunk, opposite Didal, is the Darband 
fort, with a stifish ascent of about 14 mile up to it ; it is an outpost of the Pukhtana people, and 
is occupied by Akazéis, a minor tribe of Chakarzéis. There is cultivation about it. From Didal + a 
mile leads to Kamach (forty houses), 


9. Pas KapateRino . 





7 29 At 2 miles above Kamach a small stream joins the 
Indus on left bank. At 1$ mile further, Dab on right 
bank (Chakarzéis), opposite Judbai on left bank, is 
reached. Valley continues confined, the river between 

these villages bas a rapid curront, and is croased by rafts of inflated skins. At 2 milea more 

cross a stream known ae the Itai Dara ; it is 20 yards broad and 3 feet deep. Then the famous 

tomb of Akhian Salar Séhib ia pnssed, and 1 mile further Kuz Kubalgrém (200 houses), and a 

mile further Pas or Bar Kuabalgrém (8U0 houses) are reached. They are inhabited by Akhén 

Khéla. 


4, SakxUL ’ ° 10 39 





Coolies have now to be ueed, as the road is not fit 
for mules. Continue along right bank. At 1 mile 
pass Shagai (twenty houses, Akhin Khéls). At 14 
mile further, Jatkul (fifteen houses, Akhdo Khéla), 
then cross the Puran stream (50 feet wide, 2 feet deep), and 14 mile from crossing ie Daur (thirty 
houses) on opposite bank (Akhan Khéls) ; cultivation about it. Road then passes Manser and 
Gunagar (sixteen houses), which be its name to a stream (36 feet wide, 2 feet deep, with rocky 
bed) which joics the Indus from the north-west. (A road goes up the Gunagar stream to Chakesar, 
Puran, Ghorband, and on to Swét, and another road from Chakesar to Kana ; though not good, 
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onies can be taken along these roads.) After + milo Maira on opposite bank {in passed. Road 
Sa Pakli to Sw&t lies through it. After another 24 miles cross a small stream, on which ara 
some flour-mills, and after 24 miles more reach Sarkul (250 houses, Akhtn Khéls) ; it is in 
Pukhtana, but, as well ss Guusgar, is under the influence of Chakesar ; much cultivation and 
wany cattle. 


6. 8Hane ‘ . 16 64 At fof a mile cross a small stream, and 14 mile 
further on opposite bank is Takét, near which a 
stream from the east, which is difficult to ford, joins 
the Indus, Up this stream 2 miles is Kanshi; this 

and Takét are in Pakli: much cultivation and fruit ; good grazing. (At Takét route from Oghi 

and Abbottabéd joina). Up the road 2 miles oross stream, and village of forty houses be- 
longing to Chakesar (it is a fort and 800 houres, and gives ita name to the surrounding country) ; 
much cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A road lies along the river, but the route taken goes over 

a wooded spur, and is 2 miles shorter than the river route. After 34 miles Pas or Bala Badkhor 

on the orest of the spur is reached (twenty houses), distant from the river about 24 miles. Cul- 

tivation and forest. Desconding 2 miles Kuz Badkhor is distant aboutjl mile to the north, and 
after 14 mile more the road by the river is reached. After 1 mile cross a stream, and 2 miles 
more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) ia reached after 14 mile; much cultivation, 

Shang is a Chakesar village. ' 


6. Gara < . 18 72 Pass Butial, 84 miles (fifteen houses), in Kana val- 
ley ; inhabitants are Pathéns. At 14 mile more oroas 
the Kana nadi, usually fordable. but on this occasion 
8 raft had-to be procured from Butial. Munji or Kana 

(fifteen houses), distant 14 mile from the nadi, is next met with ; thera is an ascent to it of about 

600 yards ; cross a stroam after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore, 2 mil_s off, and 23 further Batera, 

on opposite bank, is passed and Kohistén territory is entered. Pass Obakai (fifteen houses) and 

after 14 mile moro a stream, 15 yarda wide and 2 feot deep, from the south-west ie crossed, and 

1 mile beyond another stream from the west, up which at 2 miles is Bankad. After 4a mile the 

river Indus is reached, and is croased by rafts near Mirbat. Road since entering Kohistén 

difficult. Dubar nadi coming from north-west enters the Indus about 2 miles above Mirbat. 

This stream, on which there is a village of that namo, about 4 miles above the junction, is of 

good size, and runs through a well-wooded valley. Garge (10 houses), the first village in 

Kohiatdn, is reached at 3} miles above the junction of the Dubar and the Indus ; on the opposite 

bank is Jijal (150 houses). 


7, PaLas . . 8 80+ Along left bank at 4 of a mile cross stream and 
pasd Banda (five houses), and at 24 miles further Kolsi 
stream (60 feet broad, 8 feet deep ; current rapid), 
and Kolai (1,000 houses) after 4 of a mile. Around 

Kolai cultivation and good grazing. After 6) miles reach Palas (1,000 houses), a considerable 

village, and Patan (1,200 houses) on opposite bank. Palas and Jalkot, a village higher up, aro 

intimately connected, and can muster together 8,000 to 4,000 fighting men. Fights about 
Mem ground are of frequent occurrence, chiefly with the Kolai people, who receive assistance 
rom Alai, 


8, JaLKoT . : 1743 98 Continuing up left bank pass a stream at 1% mile 
another at 14 mile more, and a third on right bank at 
2% miles more ; up this last lies, 4 or 6 miles off, Kaial 
(fifteen houses), Further on cross the Chaorudar 
stream at 2 miles, and the Kunsher nadi (which flowa from the south-east) after another 2 miles, 
and the Gabu nadi (44 feet broad and fordable in places) after 24 miles. The road now becomes 
more difficult. Pass a spring at 1} miles, and then the neci ;and village of Jalkot on bank of 
Indus is reached after another 83 miles (709 houses), The nadi is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and 3 miles up it is another village called also Jalkot, There ia no cultivation between Palas and 
Jalkut. All the lateral valleys up to Chilas are well stocked with pine, which is floated down the 
streams, 


9. Sao ‘ ‘ q 106 Cross to right bank of Indus by raft of skins; the 
tiver is here 500 yards broad, and after 7 miles reach 

Sao (500 kguses), 
10, CAMP OPPOSITE 13 118 After M mile reoross toleft bank. Cross a stream, 
Kawnpta Nab. the Tchar, at 14 mile, which is difficult to ford, and 
tho Brashan nadi at 3 miles more. Thence at § milos 
pase the Maliar nadi op opposite bank, which drains 
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Route No, 11—continued. 


the Dogs valley, and at 13 mile the Kahinga nadi; thence after 3 miles reach a point opposite 
the Kandia nedi on other bank. e oe 


11. Bawpa-1-Sazixw . lle 1203 At 7% wiles orces the Lahtar nadi, which is the 
boundary between Kohistén and Shinake, and is a 
five large stream, well-wooded with pino, Reach 
Gaberchar nadi at 84 miles, and 13 mile further on 
Bans-i-Sasfn (fifteen houses), opposite which, on the 
right bank, is the valley of Utar, 


12. Sazix 7 r 184 148 At 82 miles cross stream (82 feet broad and 2 feet 
deep), which drains Shuni valley, and aftor 34 miles 
more, the Sumar stream, opposite to which on right 
bank is the Shegugah stream. Pine trees are very 

fine in this part. At 2% miles from Sumar there is a very awkward bit of road called Chambai 

Kara along a ateop scarp over the Jndus. Thence 9 miles to Sazin, a well-favored village of 

about 700 houses (two-storied), Cultivation, fruit, including the grupo, and vogetables abundant ; 

wleo a little silk is produced. 

18. DupisHaL ‘ 16 164 Route continued by right bank of Indus from 

opposite. Sazin. After 8¢ miles Shatial on opposite 

bank is passed, and at 2$ miles more the Darel] stream 
joins the right bank of the Indus. Crossing the 

Darel by a good wooden bridge, fit for cattle, at 64 miles Harban (100 houses) on left bank, 

which is wall sda, and 4} miles farther arrive at Dudishal (twenty houses), a village appertaining 

to Darel. 


14 Hopaw. . 284 187% 





By right bank; oross Khbanbari nadi (80 feet 
wide, 8 feet deep) at 4¢ miles; no bridge: current 
rapid; crowing difficult. At 8 miles further the 
Thur nedi, on opposite bank, flowing from south-west, 
is passed. Thur village, of fifty houses, lies 2 miles up the nadi along the right bank 94 miles 
by a rugged road to Hodar stroam, Cross it-and put up at a villago 14 milo further up. 
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201 Continuing along the right bank of the Indus the 
road is for 7 miles bad, then good for 2, and bad for 
amile; thence across open ground for 3¢ miles to a 
point opposite Chilas on left bank. Chilas has a fort 

and 1,200 houses; is situated on a well-cultivated plain, which is 800 feet above river, tt 
mile broad at Chilas, and about 3 miles long. The Indus, the current of which is gentle, can be 
crossed anywhere for a mile above or below the fort on a raft of skins, Roads lead to Chilae from 
all directions, but the great highway is from Kaghén through the Thak valley, and the worst 
road is from Bunjf along the left bank of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and 
almost impracticable. 


16. CHILAS lg 








16, Grea . 133 2143 By right bank ; croas at 24 miles Talpan stream 
by wooden bridge, and pass Talpan villago (fifteen 
houses) with many fruit trees. There is a ferry near 
Talpan, which the Chilas people generally cross by 
when going to Banjf : there is no othe: village in Talpan valley, and no road of any importance. 
At ia mile the Thak stream on left bank ie passed, anda mile further on the road, which haa 
thus far been good, is bad for a mile; then easy for 42 miles and difficult for 24 miles, when the 
Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, is reached. Gies villago, of eight houses, 
is a mile further on. 








By right bank at 24 miles cross Paro nadi; thence 
143 miles to Darang, the road is alternately easy and 
difficult for spacea of 2 miles, but the last four into 

Darang sre very difficult. ‘ 
18. Gor . e 2 8: 235% As the road slong the bank of Indus is out of 
; Tepair, it is best to proceed up a stream by a stecp and 
| difficult road to Gor (8¢ miles, 600 houses, three forte, 
‘much cultivation, and fruit trees, pasturage and 
| water). 
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Route No. 11—concluded. 


18. TaLEor 8} 244 From Gor proceed for $a mile throngh cultiva- 
tion, then 8 miles along hill-side (covered with fine 
pasture), which slopes towards the Indus; then 44 
miles of descent to the Indus, the first half of which is 
steep and rocky, and 1 mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left bank and Talech 
(fifteen houses, much cultivation, and fruit trees), the last of the independent villages; the next 
village being in Kashmfr territory. 


20. Bénif ‘ . 10 254 





By right bank ; road for 4 miles easy and rideables 
but diffioult for more than a mile opposite Banji, for 
15 yards of which steps haveto be picked on slight 
projections of rock with the Indus immediately below. 


This place is called the Jama Kara, Two miles beyond Binji the Sai nadi joins the Indus. 





ROUTE No. 12. 


Duanmsita To Seinacar (py CuaMBA 4ND Bapraw4n). 






































eS eee eee ——— 
DIstaAWOR IN MILES, 
Stage or halting-plaee, Description, &¢, 
Inter- 
mediate, | Total. 
1. From Doarmsita 13 A village ; supplies and water procurable ; coun- 


13 | try hilly at first, afterwards level, with partial 
cultivation; scenery very pretty; road good, des» 
cending gradually on leaving Dharmedla, and 

crossing some mountain torrents, which are only difficult after heavy rain, 


ro SHinpour, 





2, Simanta +| 12 A. good sized village in the Chamba territory 
ates 25 | with a baradé-i; supplies and water procur- 
able: country tolerably level and partially cul- 

tivated ; scenery very pretty ; road good. 
8. CuaoHAaRI . . 13 A good sized village, with a baraddri ; supplies 
33 | and water procurable; road tolerably good, occa+ 
sional stony ascents and descents; pass near 
| Tandi at 3, Ladaira at 6, and Rapir at 74 miles, 

The Nurpér road joins in here, Nurpdr distant 19 miles. 


There is another road from Dharmséla to Chachari, viz, =~ 








Shéhpur ‘ é . . . . - 13 miles, 
Kotela . ° * . . e ‘ . . . 4s 
Nurpor . . e . . . . . - 14 , 
Chaohari . * ’ . . . ‘ 4 , 
502 
4, CHAMBA ¥ % 14 A good sized place, the residence of the réja of 
(3,033 ft.) 52 the district ; supplies and water pentiful ; encamp 


in a garden, where there is a guod daraddré ; 
road very difficult, passing through very pretty 
acenery ; deacend to the Rav{, then ascend to Chamba, 
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Route No. 12—~continued. 

Fuom Datzovusre To CHamsBa. 

1. Kastan 7 10 A very good dik bunga- 
(6,000 ft.) low. Supplies in small 


quantities ; water abundant,} The road orosses Batri 

road good and always prac} Gali and passes through the 

ticable for mules, Kala Tope forest, very steep 
2. CoamBa . 7 7 A d&k bungalow; éleva- \ descent to Chambe. 

tion 8,033 feet. A good This is the upper road; 

sized place, the residence of | the lower road lies through 

the réja of the district.| Chil: the distance is $3 

Supplies and water plentiful | miles. 

(1,000 honses, 6,000 inhs- 

bitante). 


Rowte to Dathouste or Kilar in Pangi, see No. 10, and to Jarna in Lahoul, see No. 59. 


6. ManseRr. . 12 A ema]! village witha baradéri. Supplies and 
water procurable ; country mountainous, and for 
the'most part uncultivated. Road good at first, 
afterwards stony and difficult; a steep descent 
to a branch of the Ravi; then pase by.an old garden called Saroli, after which there is « stiff 
ascent up a stony ravine; then along the side of a hill for 2 miles; descend through the stony 
bed of a dry hill torrent to the banke of theSbdn, a tributary of the Ravi. Theatream is ve 
rapid, but of no great width at the ferry; then ascend to Manjeri, which is situated about 9: 
of a mile from the top of a hill. 


6.S6x6 . ‘ -{ 12 A good sized village; supplics and water abun- 
——| 76 jdant; country and road asin last stage: after 
finishing the ascent, the path descends to the 
Shdn, which is crossed at Digi at 9 miles, and 
then continues along tho river.bank to Sint: 


64 








7. LaxaRna .. : 10 A emall Hindd village of six or seven houses, 
(6,978 ft.) ——| 8 on the roofs of which tents must be pitched, 
there being nolevel ground near. No supplies; 
water procurable, Road tolerably good, follow. 
ing the windings of the shtin; occusional @tony ascents and descents, 

The road cd along the right side of the valley, and usually along the bill sides at some 
height above the stream, to which it descended only once or twice. The valley wae generally 
deep and more or less rooky and on the south side well wooded. Langera is about 7,600 
feet high. (Z'homson.) 


8. TuaNata. -| 18 A small village at the foot of the Padri Pass. 
——| 99 | Supplies scarce ; water procurable ;country moun- 
tainous, with but tittle cultivation ; road diffi. 
cult; s steep ascent to the top of the pass, 
following the stony bed of a stream (about 9,000 feet); then a long descent to Thanala. 

This village ie entirely inhabited by Kashmfris, who were employed in making cannon 
balls. The iron is found in the neighbouring hills, and smelted in small furnacos worked by 
hand-bellows ; the ahot is all sent to Jami, to which there is a direct road oid Badrawér. 

At first the roa’ lay along grassy slopes, sometimes steep, sometimes rocky ; at other 
times, where there was any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee-deep with a rank 
herbage of dock, thistles, &c. It was in general at a considerable height above the bottom 
of the valley, which was deap and gloomy. There was plenty of fine forest, bat, as usual, it 
was for the most part coniined to the south side of the valley. After some distance the 
road ascended very rapidly and crossed the valley, aud ascended the other side to the top of 
the pasa, which is about 10,000 feet. The top was vearly level for some distance. The con- 
tinuation of the range to the north was undulating and grassy, and the hills of very mod- 


8, 
erate elevation above the level of the pass, This pass is called the Padri Pass. The descent 
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- Route No. 12—concluded. 


was steep down the northern side of a valley ; the hill sides were bare, but on the southern 
side of the valley there was a fine forest, As the road approached the bottom of the valley 
the descent became more gentle.—({ Thomson.) 


‘9, Bapgawie . -| 7 A small town and fort. Supplies and water 





(5,400 ft.) toe abundant; country, a pretty valley, with rice 
cultivation ; road good, crossing several smal! 
hill streams, Population 2,000. 
Badrawér to Kishtwar, 46 miles. 
Tota, . 106 (Bates—Drew-—Montgomerie—and Route 


Book.) 
ANP THENCE TO 
Surnacak py Rovre 























No, 24. 
ROUTE No. 13. 
Gitar 10 DareL (pid Cuoncnar Pass), 
Authorilies,—-HAYWARD—TANNER— BARROW. 
DreraNon IW Mi1ES. 
Stage or halting-place, i ‘ Deacription, &e. 
Interme- | Total, 
1. Jér (8,900 ft.) 16 ei Pass villages of Naupér and Busfn, and enter the 


Kergah valley. Jat is a summer pasture ground, 
where there are a few huts belonging to Gujars. The 
Kergah valley below Jat ia destitute of vegetation, 


From Gilgit to Jut it is very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles, At 4 miles cross 
‘the Naupdr nala ; at 8 the Singaigéh, both fordable, except in spring and eerly summer, At 
10 miles there is a little open space, whore a very small camp might be pitched, At 1) miles 
hear the Kergéh by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At 16} miles a very steep but 
abort ascent, 


2. Mazak Masrnun 7 23 Road good. No habitation, but the tomb of a Saiad. 
on Maza Masnat. Country here formerly cultivated. 
3. TsaKanpas ’ . 7 30 Camping ground at head of Kergah valley, which 


above Jat is described as a beautiful Kashmir-like 

tract, with green sward and forests of pine. Dense 

willow groves line the stream. Above this tract comos 
a fine grass country, and then at the head of the valley, where vegetation ceases, the rugged 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. 


4. KavicHinst . q 87 At 8 miles cross the Chonchar Pass (14,000 feet) 
to Kalichtinji in the Khénbari valley, which is un- 
frequented except by herdamen. The Khbéubari 
stream flows into the Indus near Dudistral. 

6. Yanouor om Yax- 1 48 At 6 wiles cross the Kuli Pass into the Barigah 

a2cr. glen, which joins the Darel valley at Yahchot, an 
enclored village on the left bank of the Darel stream. 

The Kuli Pass is also called the Barfgah. 

6. SaMaxran . ? 9 57 The chief place in the Darel valley. Road down 
the banks of the Darel stream. 

The Chonchar Pass is the only one between Gilgit and Shinake which is practicable for pack 
avimals. It was at the head of tho Kergah valley that in September 1866 « column of the 
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Kashmir army, returning from an expedition against Darel, was overwhelmed by a mdden and 
unseasonable anow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. Though called a 
pack road it is a very difficult one, and animals have frequently to be unladen, 





ROUTE No. 14. 
Gutert to Gaxtcu. 
Authority. —BarRow. 


















Disraxon In MILB. 
Stage or halting-place. - Description, &o, 
mtarme- 

diate. Total. 





1; Hanzit (5,160 ft.) 73 age On leaving Gilgit, pass by a Cpa lane for # couple 
of miles through orchards and oultivation. At & 
miles pass Nauptr, a small village on a spur above the 
road. At 2} miles cross the Kergah nala by a frail 

wooden bridge. Pasa Basin Bale and Pain, two small villages on either side of the Kergah sale. 
The rest of the way the road lies close to the river, the hills closing in and forming a defile. 
Though stony the road is on the whole fairly good. At Hanzil the camping ground ishot and 
treeless, but the water from streams is excellent. The village is a small one of eight or ten 
houses. 
2. SHaxor (6,080 ft.) . 94 17 Immediately on leaving camp there iss steep narrow 
ascent which is very trying to laden animala, In fact 
for the first 5 miles it is bad throughout, being a suc- 
cospion of steep end rocky ascents and descents. At 
5+ miles the road enters the bed of the river of which several channels have to be forded, the 
water nearly 8 feet deep, with a swift current. 

On quitting this, the most difficalt portion of the road commences, namely the “ pari” or 
cliff opposite Borgt, The road now becomes as bad as it can be. At 7 miles it bifuroates; the 
lower path is fit only for footmen and even for them is bad, ss several cornices have to be passed 
and ledges of rock olambered over as beat one can. The upper road involves a terrible climb, but 
in passable by baggage animals. The last mile into Sharot is easy through cultivation ; shade and 
ree ere and good; the latter from the Sharot xala, Sharot is a. prosperous village of 
forty houses. 


8. Dannatt (6,800 ft.) 6+ 284 





Cross the Sharot ad/a and at 3 a mile pass the 
village fort of Shikaiot, and at 2 mile ford the Shikaiot 
nala, Then over # sloping plain for a mile orso. 
At 23 miles the village of Gulpdr. The road again 
crosses 9 level steop of cultivated ground, and at 4 miles commences to wind along the oliffs oppo- 
site Cher Kala, the chief place in Punial. Except in one or two places this “pari” is an easy one, 
At 53 miles pass the large fort and village of Cher Kala, which is reached by a rope bridge. Here 
there is a Kashmfr garrison of 100 sepoys, The last half mile to camp is easy. Dalnati isa 
ree a plain on the banke of the Dalnat stream. Water excellent. Forage and firewood 
plentiful. 


4, Stnavr (6,200 ft.) 





Pass the two or three houses which form the hamlet 
of Dalnati, and at } mile cross the rapid Dalnat 
stream by a bridge 30 feet long by 4 feet broad. Oppe- 
; site the mouth of this stream 1s the small village of 
Hamchil, The road now orosses 9 stony plain for a mile or so; it then ascends a spur and winds 
along the hill-sides. At 4 miles pass Tapoke on the opposite bank, a hamlet of a dozen houses ; 
at 6 miles the r--4 again descends to low ground and passes through the fields surrounding Gich 
(ten houses). On leaving Gich there are two paths, the one by the river a very difficult foot-path, 
the other practicable for laden animals, but very rocky and involving an ascent of thousand feet, 
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At 6% miles descend into the valley. The remainder of the march is quiteeasy. Singul, a village 
with fort surrounded by gardens, Water and shade excellent. Forage procurable. 


6. Gaxtcn (7,200 ft.) 8 40 | Crossthe Singul torrent by a bridge 8 feet wide. Road 
quite easy over level ground as far as Gulnati, a hamlet 
of twenty houses, 3 miles from Singal, opposite which is 
Bubar (twenty-five houses), After passing through 

Gulnati the road continues fairly easy for a couple of miles, the ground on the opposite bank 
being cultivated almost continuously. At 5 miles pass Gurjar (twenty houses); shortly after 
this the road ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gukdch is situated. The 
last 2 miles are level and easy partly through oultivation. Gakich, a large village with 
fort, containing ubout 890 inhabitants. Water plentiful: supplies procurable. The surrounding 
hills are quite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gakuch is cultivated, 


Note on road from Gilgit to Roshan. 


Tho valley through which the road passes is a narrow defile bounded by arid and rocky 
mountaing. In places fans of alluvial soil are formed at the mouth of streams, These are occu- 
pied by villages, and are as rule well cultivated and covered with a profusion of fruit trees, 
chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, forage, and even firewood are consequently only obtainable in moderate quantitics. 

The rond throughout is ® stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where spurs 
project towards the river, forming cliffs locally known as paris. At auch places two paths usually 
exist; a lower one cut along the face of the cliff, which is fit only for men on foot and is in many 
places dangerous even for them, very especially where projecting knobs of rock have to be passed ; 
and an upper one, which avoids the cliff by climbing up a thousand feet or so and crowning the 
shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to be practicable for laden mules, It is 
however, most difficult, and really only fit'for coolie traffic, With laden mules or ponies accidents 
maust occur. 

We did the distance (40 miles) from Gilgit to Gakdch in five marches, and though these 
atages appear short, I do not see how they could be altered, as the road is very difficult. Three 
miles from Gilgit the valley narrows and becomes more or less of a defile the rest of the way. 
Imagine the Khaibar Pass between Lala Beg and Alf Masjid, with a foaming river 80 yards wide 
rushing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial.. There are half a dozen places where a 
few hundred men might stop an army. (Barrow), 


ROUTE. No,.15. 


Ginait To Hunza. 





DieraNcx 19 MILER, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
. tatarme” | Total 


1. Procaé (5,000 ft.) 6s a5 Cross the Gilgit river opposite the fort by a rope- 
bridge. Horses can ford the river in winter. Along 
the left bank of the river for 2} milea, then up the 
right bank of the Hunza river, On the opposite bank 

at the junction, is Dainydr, a fort village with fifty houses. Here there is a rope-bridge across the 

Hunza river. The road to Pilché is good throughout. Pilché isa sandy waste near the river. 

Water and firewood only obtainable. 

2. Noman (5,200 ft.) 8 14} In winter road fairly good throughout, as it lies in the 
bed of the river, but in summer a path winding along 
the cliffs, which is not so good, has to be taken. At 
6 miles pass Jital (twelve houses) on opposite benk, 

Nomal is a scattered village of about ninety houses, with a wretched mud fort garrisoned by a de- 

tachmont of Kashmir troops. From Nomal a footpath leads to Bargé, Supplies procurable, 
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8. Sarfp Pant (6,500 8 224 At 4a mile from camp cross the river by 2 rope- 

ft.) bridge ; horses ford, From 1} to 24 miles pass through 
the deserted fields of Matun: Dass (?), of which the fort 
is still standing. Cross a deep ravine. The rest of the 
road ineasy. Safid Pani isa barren open space opposite Gwech, which commands it. There ia, 
however, a splendid supply of the best spring-water and plenty of firewood. The road so far is 
quite practicable for Jaden animals, except at the fords, The summer road from Nomal is along 
the right bank to Gwech, and is very difficult. 


4, CHALT (6,120 ft.) . 6 28% At 4 mile cross to right bank by a rope-bridge ; 





horses ford. At 1} mile a bad but short pert, very 
difficult for horses ; men on fout can go along the base 
of the cliffs. At 24 miles there is another short pari, 
which is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which must be swum round. In 
Bummer this bit of the road is quite impassable, and mon on foot have to taken path going high 
up the hill-side : horses cannot go at all. The rest of the road is easy, except that in one place an 
avalanche of snow, which falls every year, has to be crossed. Chalt is a double fort, standing on 
the two banks of the Chaprot ravine, and is garrisoned by a detachment of Kashmir troops, though 
otherwise Nagsr territory, Supplies and firewood procurable, Water plentiful, The place con- 
tains about 60 houses. 


5. May6én (6,650 ft.) 7 36 Cross the Chaprot ravine on leaving camp, and at 14 

mile ford the Budlas stream down its left bank for + 

a mile, thenford the Hunza river. At 3 miles cross 

agnin to rightsbank by fording. Just beyond this 
there is a bad part ; horses must be led-over carefully. Road now in river bed for 1 mile, then 
over gently sloping, but rock-strewn ground; then another peri, and then the fields of Mayun. 
Cross a deep ravine and camp close to the fort (60 houses), which stands on a promon- 
tory 300 feet above the river. Opposite, on the Nagdr side, is the fort of Nilt. Supplies pro- 
curable. In summer the first mile after the Budlas rayine is almost impracticable, as the river is 
unfordable, and the only path ia most dangerous, even for experienced mountaineers, 


6. Huxf (7,000 ft.) . 64 422 The first four or five miles are a succession of 
difficult paris, the road often not a foot wide and 
quite impracticable for laden animals, though 
horses may be brought by it with care. The 

next 2 miles are over a stony undulating plateau und then the fields of Hinj, a large village 

(130 houses) with two forts. Water plentiful, but muddy. Supplies obtainable, At + mile pass 

Tol, at 24 Gulmat, ut 6 Piean, all villages on the Nagér sido, 


97, Atfabdp (7,150 ft.) ve 3 504 After the first + mile, which lies through ficids, 
the road runs along the face of a cliff for about 4 
miles, being several hundred feet above the river, 
with mony ups and downs, ir places very narrow and 

difficult for ponies ; the next mile is over a stony slope, but otherwise easy. At 5 miles Motaza- 

béd, a poor locking place with 2 couple of forts; no trees to speak of. At 6+ miles the Hunza 
valley comes in view, Cross the deep, broad Hunza ravine (in summer unfordable) by a bridge or 
by fording, and at 64 miles reach the pluteau of Hasanabéd, the first of the Hunza villages, 

There is only one path to it, up the cliffs which bound Hunza, and this is guarded by 4 fortitied 

post. Through fields the rest of the way. Alfabéd isa large fort with about 100 houses. Ex- 

cellent encamping ground, the best in the valley. The Huonza fort is about 34 miles further on, 
the road lying the whole way through terraced fields ; supplics procurable, 
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ROUTE No. 16.- 
Girerr To Imrr (By CHERKALA). 
Authority.—B1vpuLra. 





Dierayon 10 MILES. 


Stage or balting-place. Description, £9, 
Interme- |} otal 
diate, = 


1. Gruerr To CHeR- | 
Kaba. i. ; 233 is Vide Route No. 14. 








2. Busan ij .| ' 14 37} | Road is easy, except 1 mile of rock staircases before 
Bubar is reached. At 5 milea page small village of 
Japuk (left bank); a mile below Japuk is a stron 
position, where 500 men could hold the valley. It 
could not be turned. Pass Gich (right bank). Singal (right bank) forty houses at 9 miles, an en- 
bir iy village. To Bubar, an enclosed village of fifty houses, on left bank. River here 60 yards 
wide. 
8&8 JUNCTION oF 
IsHEUMAN AND 
Yfaan Rivers . a 465 Road good. Pass Gurjar at 44 miles; valley closes 
(6,600 ft.) in: twig bridge. here, whence road to Ydsin by 
Gakach. The river is fordable for half the year, 
namely, in winter, 


4 CHATORKAND. 13 58 Road good, except two bad ravines. Up left bank. 
On other sido of river, a road oid Dayind to Yéein, 
two days’ journey. Route for horses, 


‘MIT F : 144 72% | Road good, At 5 and 10 miles horses have to cross 
(8,400 ft.) and re-cross stream. At Asumbal (right bank of 
Ishkumén river) » path good for ponies, leads to Ydsin, 
1} days’ journey. At 114 Karumbar valley opens 
out to north-west, up which a road past Ishkumén, two days’ journey, practicable for ponies, to 
Darkot, but it is closed for two months. At 13+ miles from Imit, north-east, is a glacier (200 
feet high and + a mile wide) which stops the road to Karumbar Pass; a space 16 feet wide, like 
a tunnel, is left open, through which, in summer, rushes the glacier torrent, but from the middle 
of November, when extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, men and horses find their way up 
the bed of the torrent, It is believed that 12 miles beyond this glacier the valley is again blocked 
up by glaciers for 8 miles, and these oan only be traversed when «now fills the crevasses, Beyond 
this is a Jake about 2 miles long. From the lake to Sarhad (which is three marches from Imit) is 
about 20 miles of undulating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their fooke in sugmer. In no 
place is there any steep ascant. 
Kors.~Elsawhere Biddalph makes it 18 miles to Bubar, and 9 miles intend of 74 tothe next nage. 
The roate through Imit by the, Karambar or Ishkumén Pass has now been closed by physical obstacles for many 
years. 


5.1 


ROUTE No. 17. 
Great to Kasumfr. 









DiaTaxox x4 MILs. 







Btege or halting-place. Description, &e. 






172 
189 


Pide Route No. 9. 
Bayoretea 10 Kase 
MIR. . . 





——S————— 
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ROUTE No. 18. 
Giteit to Naeka. 


Authorities. —Harwarp—BIppu ru. 
ss a a 


Drerayok mF MILES, 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 


At 5 miles from Gilgit cross by rope-bridge to the 
village of Dainytr, at junction of Hunm river. 
Continue up left bank of Hunza river to village of 
Jitul or Jahital, 


A small enclosed village on left bank, Maharéja of 
Kashmir's territory ends here. 


1, Jrron . P 


3. JAGLOT . . 


Cross the Shaltar Pass over a spur running down 
from the lofty Raki Pashi peak, Road difficult, The 
first Nagér fort is at Nilt, 


3. Nir , . . 


At 14 mile pasa village of Thol, beyond which, at 
2 miles, ie énolosed village of Gulmat, 


AtS miles pass enclosed village of Ackdrdas ; village 
and fort, 


At 2 milos pass enclosed village of Swayar. Nagér in 
a large village and fort, ocoupied by the Mfr, The 
Nagar territory contains some 8,000 houses, and 
musiera about 1,500 fighting men. 


Biddulph describes thia route thus: From Gilgit to Chellat, same as in route No, 21 (Routes 
in Eastern Hindé Kush). Crosa‘there by twig bridge to left bank. For 20 miles below Nagar 
the villages are almost continuous, more ground is available for cultivation than on the Hunza 
tide. Fopaleesn about 10,000—less warlike than the Kanjutis, and better behaved. The fort 
and Mfr's house is on the south side of a stream fromthe south-west, which joina the main river 
neatly opposite the centre of Hunza. ‘The part of the district facing Hunza is divided into four 
divisions with forts, viz., Shayar, Askdrdas, Chittorkun, Swayar, The river separating the two 
States flows between perpendicular banks 300 feet high and 600 feet wide at top, which oan 
only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fort Haidarab4d is 
alao onrefully guarded. A constant feud exists between Hunza and Nagar. fvery village has 
one or two well-kept forts (mud brick walls, 16 feet high, with equarejtowers at every 20 yards), 
capable of holding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 


4 Pian . a 
&. AsxdEpas . . 


6. Nacdp r . 


Route No. 18/a). 
Gineir to Naga. 
Authorsty.—~AuMad Att Kuan (1889), 








| Dierancm IN MILES. 


Btages or halting-place. Description, £¢. 
Tnter- Total 
mediate. ; 





Quer. . . on oe Starting from the Agency bungalow, 5 forlongs 
away the road crosses the Gilgit river by a rope bridge 
500 feet long, and for 1 mile and 2 furlongs further 
the road runs through a plain. 8 miles and 6 furlongs 
from Gilgit, and 1 mile from the road, the Hunza river joins the Gilgit river. On the left bavk 
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Route No. 18a-—continued. 


of the Hunza stands the fort of Danior (Dainydr). The road under description rans along the 
right bank of the Hunza river: 74 miles from Gilgit it approaches the bed of the stream, the ground 
being strewn with large rocks. The width of the stream here is 400 feet, 5 feet deep, banks of 
2 feet, rapid current ; to this distance the road is easy and the valley open, for 14 mile further the 
road runs along the edge of the river and is rough and difficult for progress. 9} miles from Gilgit 
the road runs along the old course of the river, and 14 mile further again follows the edge of the 
river, 4 mile further the banks are 30 feet in height and well wooded. 11} miles from Gilgit the 
road leaves the stream and enters » plain, and + mile beyond ascends 100 feet and is then rough 
and rugged. 14 miles from Gilgit another plain is entered, and half a mile beyond the road again 
is rough and difficult, 15 miles and 6 furlongs from Gilgit a spring of clear and good water is 
met with, called Chiche ; the atream ia here 800 feet broad, & feet deep, 20 feet banks on the right, 
and 2 feet banka ou the left; rapid current, 16 miles from Gilgit another rope bridge crosses the 
Hunza river, length 200 feet ; a road leads from the bridge to Jeotal village ; + mile further the road 
ascends 600 feet, the ascent being rough and difficult; the road is bad for 4 mile further, but then 
enters a cultivated plain. 18 miles and 2 furlonga from Gilgit the village of Nomal is situated, 
100 houses, detached from one another, The village contains a number of mulberry, apricot, and 
willow trees, affording shelter for about 4,000 men ; supplies scarce. 18 miles 6 furlongs from Gilgit 
the old fort of Nomal is situated ; it is of masonry and 600 feet square; the wallsare in good pre- 
servation, but it is deserted. 


Noma (New Fort), 
5,700 feet, 


194 19 4 From here the rond enters Nagar territory. This 
fort isyG00 feet square, and garrisoned by 300 men: 
it. contains 3-gnns. One mile beyond the fort the road 
Crosses the Nemal stream by a rope bridge 30 feet 

long, and for 24 miles there is a steep and rugged nacent of 1,000 feet ; the road then descends the 

sane height. 4 miles and 2 furlongs the road again strikes the stream (Hunza) and for one 

furlong rune alongside and then ascends, The ascent is steep and difficult, 6 miles and 6 

furlongs the road again touches the strenm, the banke of which are 100 feet high. For 6 furlongs 

the road is easy, but aguin ascends the hil) aud is very bad to Guach. 


94 








Guach . : 290 This is a deserted village situated on the right bank 
of the Hunza river, the encamping ground being 200 
feet below the village, ina plain 600 yards long and 
200 yards broad ; wood, grass and other supplies are 

not procurahle. 2 furlongs from here the road crossea by a ford the Guach atream, the banks of 
which are 20 feet high, At1 mile and 2 furlongs ascends the bank of the Hunza river and is easy 
for ¢ mile, but then ascends 100 feet: this. ascent is very difficult, 8 miles from Guach the valley 
narrows to a defile 300 feet broad, The bed of the stream is very rocky, the water 6 fect deep, 
and the current very rapid. 4% miles from Guach the road becomes vory bad, being cut out of 
the face of a cliff; this part is quite impassable for horses or any animal, men having to steady 
themselves by posts let inte the rock. It ia called Saichar Part. The road then descends and 
follows the bank of the stream for a distance of 2 milea, when if ascends a bank of 60 foot, and 
then enters a cultivated plain which leads to the village of Chalt or Chaltar. 








Catt orn CHaLtaR, 80 37 0 This village is situated on the Chaprol atream, a fort 
6,150 feet, being on either bank. Wood, grass, and provisions not 
procurable. The forts are garisoned by 80 sepoys be- 
longing to the Nagar raja, The road, leaving the 
fort ascends a Jow hill, and at 2 miles crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 400 feet long. 
34 miles from Chalt the road ascends a steep spur, 800 feet high; the ascent is steep and 
dif -nlt; on the crest of the apur the road passes through a defile. The road then descends 800 
feet. the descent steep and bad: the height of the crest above sua level ia 7,000 feet. 5 miles and 
2 furlong from Chalt the road enters a level plain, and 1 mile 2 furlongs further strikes the stream, 
the banks of which are 80 feet in height. 7 miles and 6 furlongs from Chalt the road becomes 
steep and rugged, and then crosses a stream whose banks are 200 feet in height. 94 miles from 
Chalt the rond enters cultivation, and 11 miles from the same point Nilt fort is situated, and also 
a village of the aamo name, containing 80 houses. 11 miles and 3 furlonge the road crosses a 
stream, 40 feet wide, by a wooden bridge. The road passes close under the walls of Nilt fort and 
from the fort to the bridge deacends 800 feet, the fort bemg placed on a high bank. From the. 
bridge the rond ascends 400 feet, the crest of the rise being protected by a wall and gate, 13° 
miles from Chult is the fort of Thol, containing 60 houses. A nuwber of fruit trees are here. One 
furlong from thie the road crosses the stream by o wooden bridge 60 feet long. The banks of 
this stream are 400 feet iu height. The road from the bridge entera a well-cultivated plain, 
covered with fruit trees, which leads to the village of Gulmut, 
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Route No. 18(a)—concluded. 


Guimat , ‘ .) 16 0| 62 O07] There ian fort here containing eighty honses, and 
sixty houses are built outside the wells. This village 
contains a well-known zierat around which are @ 
number of fine plane trees. No provisions or supplies 

to be had. Height above sen level, 6,600 fect. 

One mile from here the rond crosses a atream by a wooden bridge, height of banks 80 feet; 
and 2 furlongs beyond the village of Yalis situated. From here, for the distance of » mile, the 
roxd runs along the banks of the stream, and 3 miles 2 furlongs from Gulmat crosses it by a 
wooden. bridge. On this stream there are two flour mills, 3 wiles and 3 furlongs beyond Guimat, 
to the left of the road, and on the banks of the Hunza river standa the fort of Pisan,on a bank 400 
feet from the water, The fort contains 100 houses. At this fortis a good polo ground. One 
mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden - bridge, 60 feet long and 5 feet broad. 
5 miles from Gulmat, on the left of the road, is the village of Minepin, of 100 houses; 34 furlongs 
further the road leaves the plain and crossea a small dry stream with banks of 200 feet, the 
passage of the etremn being protected by a wall and gate, From this the road runs along the foot 
of the hills and is good for the distance of 14 mile. 74 miles from Gulmat, on the right of tha 
road and on a high bank of 200 feet, stands the village of Minuchar, consisting of 200 houses, 
& wiles from Guimnt the road crosses the Dadimal stream, on which is situated the village of the 
game naine, 300 feet above the level of the stream and containing 120 houses. 84 miles from 
Gulmat the rond passes by the village of Tusot, ten houses, From the stream to this village the road 
ascends 250 feet, aud rung along a small stream for the distance of % miles, the ascent in this 
distance being 1,400 feet to the village of Phikar, 


PHixaR . ° «| 10 4} .G2 4} There is o fort here; the place contains 200 houses, 
150 being within the walla. Supplies in small quane 
tities to be had. 4a mile from here .the road 
descends, anddd miles fyom Mhikar, aud on the lett 

the road, is the village of Hukuchar, of forty houses: From’ here the road runs along the slope of 

the hill, on the right the hill is high and steep and on) the left the strenm tlows 1,000 feet below 
the road. The road here is bad owing to, the frequent lJandslips. 3 miles and 1 furlong from 

Phikar is{the village of Shabrydr, of fifty houses ; the rout through this village hus a wall on either 

side. 44 miles from Vhikar is the village aud fort of Aakordds, containing 140 houses and a good 

polo ground. 6 miles from Phikar, on the left of the road and $ mile distant, ia the fort and vil- 

Jape of Rashkan. 6 milea and 6 furlongs from Phikar the rond crosses a stream by a wooden 

bridge ; on the stream is the village of Suméir, 140 houses and 4 flour mills, also sixty houses without 

the walla, 24 miles from this village, te the north, the Nagar river joins the Hunza river 7 miles 

and 1 furloug from Phikar; the bill side i¢ covered with poplars, the Nagar river flowing 500 

feet below, 7 miles and 7 furlongs from: Phikar the rond crosses a dry stream with banks of 60 

feet ; a canst runs along the road. 9 miles from Phikar the road is good, but beyond becomes 

rugged and bad, 104 miles from Phikur on thexoad side a reservoir for water has been con- 
structed. 12 miles and 2 furlongs the road enters the cullivation and orchards of Nagnr, 

Nagaz . . .| 12 6| 75 2) o This is'a walled town of 1,000 houses and about 
4,000 inhuwbitunts, It is situated on a hill 600 feet 
above the wuter-level of the Nagur rivor, on whose left 
bank it stands. Below the south wall of the town 

ia a large tank, 800 feet long, 150 feet broad; and 6 feet deep ; this tank is supplied with water by 

acanal, There is also a spring of good water 1 furlong south-east of the town: here 1,000 men 
could encamp, ‘The fort contains 1 large gun aud 2 wall-pieces, Wood and fuel are very scarce, 
but provisions and other supplies can be bad. 





ROUTE No. 19. 


Gitait to Sxarpvu. 














Distance IN MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Tuterme: ) Total, 








1614 | Vide Route No. 62. Skardé to Gilgit. 
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ROUTE No. 20. 


Gusait to Srinagak By BaraMaatt, THE CuoTa Gat Pass, ann Kacuout 
River, aND ALSO BY BaRraMGAl, THE CHota Gi PassanD Sano Savip 














River.) 
Distance 1% MILE, 
Stage or halting-ptace. Description, &e. 
Interme- | Total, 
Q)— Vid KACHGUL RIVER. 
Gusnit to Bazauaatl 


QO mancHEs . 108 0 | See Route No. 21. 











From Barawgali the path ascends the long spur which trends down from the Panjdl range 
from the neighbourhood of the Tatakiti mountain; it keeps near or along the summit of 
the ridge, whonce it descends slightly to the encamping ground at Hilloh. 


10, Hitronh  . -| 10 0 No supplies, but good grazing for cattle. 

118 0} Asort of furze bush s Proparebte for fuel; en- 
camping ground good; near stream; at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet, and not com- 

manded by any hills that could be oceupied. 


11. Campon Kacueun| 12 0 The aacent from Hilloh to the summit of the 
RIvEs . . 130 0 | Choti Gali Pass (elevation 14,000 feet) is 
gradual, and very easy for laden animale. On 
the eastern side of the pass masses of congealed 
snow lie thronghout the year, but it is generally easy to cross. From here there are two 
roads ; both are easy, but that by the Kachgul river seems to be the best; it joins the path 
from the Chitta Pani Pass, which lies just to the south-east of the Choti Gali Pass. ‘The 
otber road follows the Sang Safid river..._The route by the Kachgul river leads to the right 
along the edge of the snow by a small lake, crossing an almost imperceptible ridge (the water- 
shed between the Kachgul and Sang Safid rivers), connecting the main range on the right 
with a high rugged parallel ridge on the left, into, the head of the Kachgul river. The path 
is very eagy, and clear of all obstacles, running down the grassy bank of the river for some 
diatance to the camping ground by the river side. (There is a road by the Pali Bela, which 
is equally good ; if taken, the ground above Sangarwini ia the moxt suitable for encamping. 
Fuel, grass, and water are abundant, and the ground is smooth and good, The road then 
rung down a tributary of the Kachgul, which it orosses near some shepherds’ houses, about 2 
tiles above its confluence with that river, and along a very low sloping hill, leaving Pali Bela 
a short distance on the right, and crossing the Kachgul under Pakapdra. Road level and easy 
for ree animals, ranning almost the entire distance through pine forest; distance about 12 
miles, 
Wood and water abundant, and grazing excellent. 
Focamping ground clear and open. Large flocks of sheep are pastured about hero in 
summer, and guides may be found. 


12, Paxardga -| 12 0 Road continues down to the left bank of the 
———| 141 0 | Kachgul for about 3 miles; after leaving 
camp it enters forest, which continues almost 
: the entire march; road practicable for ponies ; 
here and there fine trees which have been blown down by the wind lie across the path, but as the 
hills are round, low and sloping, they are generally passed without much difficulty, Paka- 
ptira is a good village on high open ground, 
Grass and food procurable ; water from irrigation canal. 
Ground for encamping obtainable. 
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Route No, 20—continued. 


18, Kaanpde Sanit. 10 Road lies over open undulating country 
161 | Chrér, a good-sized place, with bazdr; thence to 
Khanptr Sardi (where it meets the Pfr Panjdl 
Route, see No. 21); it lies over a barren 
karewa full of ravines. There is also a road to Rama from Pakapura, 








14, Seinagak . n See Route No. 21. 
It is believed that this is ove of the most acces+ 
Toran ‘ : 162 | sible entrances into Kashmir; the roadis not 





commanded in any single place by hills which 
could be occupied ; the first stage is from native information, the remainder from personal 
ee it is asserted that this route is practicable throughout for laden animals.--(All- 
good. 


(2)—Vid SANG SAFID RIVER. 


10, To Hinton (as . 118; From the east side of the Choti Gali Pass the 
above) th runs straight on down the level grassy 
11, Lupur Maze . ll ank of the Sang Saffd river to the encamping 





129-)-ground, on an undulating grassy spot, just 
above where the forest commences. t 

There are a few shepherds’ huts in the neighborriood. In summer it might be 
necessary to ford the river higher up. On the eastern aide of this part of the Panjdl range 
the whole of the upper slopes are round and undulating, covered with rich pasturage; the 
lower slopes are similar in shape, but are clothed with dense pina forests, amid which here 
and there are small open grassy glades. In the recesses of these forests Gujars construct 
temporary habitationg, in which they reside in summer, while pasturing their cattle on the 
rich grass, The higher open slopes are frequented by shepherds, in every direction, until 
the frosts of autumn destroy the grass and gradually drive them down, 

No supplies, except grass and fuel; water from Sang Salid river. Camping ground open 
and grassy. 


12, GostpaTEt . 9 Road enters the pine forest soon after the last 

me 138 | encamping ground, and runs down the right 

bank of the river (which is known by the name 

of Sang Safid high up, and here as the Dédh 

Ganga), until it turns off opposite Gojipatri, and crosses the ridge looking down on it. There 
is another road which continues down the Diidh Ganga. 

Gojipatri has a famous zférat ; the houses are scattered here and there: the hills above 
the place are covered with fruit trees, hazels, and jungle. Soon after the commencement of 
this march, the road is joined by the path from Piinch, which crosses the Panjél range by 
the Sung Safid Pass ; it is not a good path, but is said to be practicable for laden animals. 

No supplies; grass plentiful, and green Indian-corn in summer, Wood and water 
abundant. 

18. Night . 9 A low spur of wooded hill ia crossed before dea- 
—_$———| 147 | cending to Hopra; the path then leads down 
a small stream to its confluence with the Didh 
Ganga, where it turns to the right, along the 
edge of the karewa to Négém, a village which gives ite name to the district. Road easy, 


Supplies cf grain might probably be obtained here; grase may be found by the 
streams. 
Good encamping ground on the high land above the village, 


14. Spinagan . . 11 os At Wahtor the road meets the Pir Panjdl 
—_——_. Route—(See Route No. 21.) 


Toran . stoves 158 Bates~ Montgomeris—Aligood.) 
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ROUTE No. 21. 


Gusnat to Srinagar (By Barmpar anp Tae Pir Panyat.) 


DrsraNcy 18 MILER. 











Stage or halting-place. .Deseription, &. 
Tot. 
siete’ | Total. 
1. Daonarysgak «| 120 Country level, open, and fairly cultivated; road 


12 0 | unmetalled, but fair; pass Harbasptir nt 4, and 
crosa the wala at 64 miles; after heavy rain 
this na/a is impassable. 

Daolatnagar a village. Supplies and water procurable. 





The road from Sialkot vid Julalpir debouches here.—(See Route No. 53.) 








2. Kora 7 . 8 Country and road as in last stage; pass Bazdrg” 
20 | wdr at 24, and Kakrali at 7 miles. 
Kotla a small town. Supplies aud water abund- 
ant. 
3. Bommpak +f 484 Country undulating ; road very fair; the xalas 


——~-———| 28 4 | are difficult after heavy rain; leave the Gujrat 
district about half-way; the road here crosseg 
the north-east end of the Pubbi hills. 

Bhimbar is a small town situated at the foot of the low hills. Supplies and water abuna- 
ant; two bungalows for travellers a little to south-east of the town. Populatioa 6,000. 


4, Sarpapkp. -| 150 Leaving town, road crosses stream, which ig 
jamnevm—| 43 4 | about 30 yards wide, and usually fordable, but 

subject to freshets; passes through fields, 

crossing and re-crossing stream ; it then lies up 

narrow valley, which is traversed hy a small atream to the foot of the Addidak. The ascent is 


about 24 miles. 


No baraddri, or accommodation of any kind, and very 
little shade, At 2, mu. on 28th April the thermometer 
stood at 95° in the shade, Supplies may be procured in 

3, Duuna . +} 100 | small quantities with great dufhculty, but fine fish from 
the Ban may be had in abuudance. 


4, Kornr . -| 80 Koh-i-Ruti to Kotli might easily be made in one march. 
The road is easy, with the exception of one or twa 
places, and they are not difficult. There ig a good brick 
house on the high bank of the Katir river. There is 

ewe} alno a wretched baraddrf, usually ocoupied by European 
Toran +} 460 | travellers, Supplies are plentiful, 


From Saidabid there is also 8 routo to Mirpur. 


6 NaosHERa . -{ 124 Road leads along banke of straam which has to 

—_—— be forded several times, then winds through 
fields which are intersected here and there by 
low grasay ridges, and then conducts to foot 
of Kaman Goshi range, which is about 5 miles from Saidabéd. The ascent is about a 
mile, mostly over smooth, bare, and alate-coloured rocks; there area few huteon the sum. 
mit: the descent is much longer; road generally smooth, but now and then rough and 
rather steep; pine and other trees are numerous. Path is then pretty level for about 4 miles 
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Route No. 21—continued. 


to Naoshera, a stone-built town situated in open plain above right bank of Tawi river. A 
bungalow for travellers iv the Baoli Bdégh; a large orchard abouta mile short of the town. 
Supplies and water abuudant. 


A road from Jami and Aknur debouches here. 


6. CHaneas Sankt .[{ 19 4 Road lies the whole way along the valley of tha 

————| 694 | Tawi, which is usually not more than a milo 

wide, bounded on both sides by low wood- 

ed hills. There are two paths; the lower and 

shorter follows the bed of the river; it is very rough, and only fit for walking; upper 

or pony road passes mostly along the right bani of the river, crossing about ten low spura 

of rough slaty rocks. 

Changas ie a small and scattered village upon a table-land above the right bank of 

the Tawi. An old sarfi and a bungalow shout } mile ‘rom village, overlooking river. 
Supplies scarce; water procurable. Space for encamping limited. 


7. Rksaonf on Ram-| 140 The road is easy, continuing up the valley of the 
PUR, Tawi; there are wo patha, a lower or footpath, 
j~—————- 83. 4 ~| and an upper or pony road. The latter passes 
along the right bunk of the river and crosses 
numerous low spurs similar to those onthe previous stage. There are two old sarhis at 
Moradpér. The usual road crosses the Tawi by « fordabout } of a mile below Rajaorf, but 
if the river is very high, it is necessary to continue onthe right bank up to the town, which 
is also called Rampdr. It is a partly walled town situated at the foot of a low range of 
hills overlooking the Tawi, whose bed is here exceedingly rough, and during the rains often 
impassable for several hours. There is a bungalow ou the left bank of the river immediately 
opposite the town. Supplies and water abundant. | A bridge might be thrown across the 
Tawi, below Réjaor{, without much difficulty. 


sae hs Aont there is another route to ALIABAD SARAI by the DARHAL PASS and NANDAN 
AKE, 
Miles. 


1. To Datwab ; 12 A large village; encamping ground apparently good, 
Darhal is called 7 kos, and is probably 12 miles from 
Rdjaorf. The road lies up the valley of the Darhal 
etream, and is represented as being good-and easy for laden animals throughout. 


2. Brox . : 7 No supplies; fuel must be cut a mile back; excellent 
grazing; water in abundance; and auy amount of good 
encamping ground, 

The road ia at first level ; it then commences to ascend in a 
north-easterly direction, and afterwards bends to the south-east; the ascent is about two miles, 
the latter part being the steepest. Beloh consists of three or four shepherds’ huts. The 
mountains here are long, smooth and sloping, and covered with magnificent pasturage in 
summer. There is an easy road from Beloh into the Rupri valley by the Bhég Sar; it is a 
short mareb, 


8. Atfapip Sanit. 12 | An easy, sloping ascent up a smooth, grassy hill to the 
Nil Sar, where there isan opening in the spur; from 
31 | thence the ascent to the water-shed of the Panj&l is 
almost imperceptible, and the road is carried through a 
natural opening in the range near the head of the Nandan Sar. The lake is a fine, clear 
blue sheet of water. ‘Ihe spur to the east of the lake is steep and precipitous, but on the 
west, where the road runs, it is sloping. Down the Laddi river to Aliabdd Sardi is all easy. 
The elevation of the northern Darbal Pass is 13,080 feet. There is a practicable pony 
road from the neighbourhood of the Nandan Sar to the summit of the Pfr Panjal Pass, 
joining the Mastan road about half-way. It goes under the name of the Ram Nér road. 
There is also a practicable pony road from the Nandan Sar to Rupri. Supplies scarce. 
This is the old Mogul road, before that by the Pfr Panjal was made. In the above 
route, the first stage to the top of the ascent above Darhal is from native information ; the 
reat of the road was traversed by Captain Allgood, who states that he considers it the easiest 
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of all tho passes leading into Kashmfr with which he is acquainted. It shonld not be at 
tempted until about the firat week in June.—(Allgood.) 


A pony oan be ridden by this route.—(Drew.) 


From Rdjaori there tea route wid Siwana, which joins the Naoshera-Kotli road at 
Koireta. A road from Jami aad Akaur debouches here. . 


8. Taina Maxpr .{ 14 0 If the encamping ground ia on the right bank 
97% | of the Tawi near the town, the river must 

be forded about # mile north of Rajaort; if 

on the left bank, opposite the town, the road 
ountinues up the valley of the Tawi; both river and valley become gradually narrower, but 
the hills on each side are more lofty; a wide stream with a rough bed has to be forded about 
a mile from Réjaorf; the village and old sardi of Fatehpur are about a mile further on, 
and near L{ra Baoli, about four miles beyond the path leaves the river, approaching it again 
near the old sarhi within a few hundred yards of Théna Mandi, a small town or bazdr 
situated on the left bank of the Tawi at the month of the valley in which the river risos, 
Supplies proourable, water abundant; encamping ground small; there is a buugalow 
situated on the hill side above tho right bank of the stream, overlooking the Mandi. 


9, BagamGaLr 2 103 The first half of this march is acontinuous but 
108 Q-}tolerably easy ascent, mostly through open 
forest;.the other a similar but more gradual 
descent through thick forest. About a mile 
from Th&na Mandi the Ptinch road branches off to the west, and from this point to the 
amall village of Ajanabdd, high up to the east, the incipient Tawi has to be forded several 
times, Thereare several huts on the summit of the Rattan Pfr, which is distant about five 
miles from Thdna Mandi, and has an elevation of 8,200 feet. Just before reaching Baram- 
li, the Purnoi stream, an impetuous torrent, has to be crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Gerangali is a small village in the territory of the Princh rdja; it is surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and is situated on a small elevated ridge between the Purnoi and Stiran streams, 
On the opposite bank of the latter river there is an old stone fort, with loopholed walls, 
which commands the ridge, which would be difficult to turn, Supplies scarce; water abund- 
ant; accommodation may be obtained im a small square mud sarfi, In winter the snow lies 
very deep at Baramgali. 1 
From near Baramgali the roads leading into Kashm{r by the Mastan Pass (13,780 feet) 
and the Choti Gali Pass (14,090 feet) diverge; the former pass crosses the Panjdl range to 
the south of the Pfr Panjdl; the latter to the north. Both these roads are practicable for 
laden cattle, and though more elevated than the Pfr Panjdl, have the advantage of running 
along the summit of the ridges, and are nowhere vommanded in approaching the passes. 
From Baramgali there js a road to Panch, which follows the course of the Stiran; it is said 
to be quite practicable for ponies.—(See Route No. 22.) 








10. Posutana - -| 8 0 Road lies up a narrow, deep defile, which is tras 
116 0} versed by the Chitta Pani or Stran river ; 

after a gentle ascent it descends to the bed of 

the stream, which, during the raina, is a rapid 
torrent; it then continues for about five miles, mostly along its rocky bed, but crossing and 
re-crossing it by rough wooden bridges about thirty times; about a mile from Poshidna 
it makes a steep ascent above the right bank of the stream, and passes up to the little 
village, inbabited by Kashmiris, which is situated about half-way up the steep grassy side of 
the lofty mountains. Supplies scarce; water procurable. There is no bungalow, and the 
only place available for pitching tents is on the flat tops of the houses. ; 

The road leading into Kashmir by the Chitta Pani Pass (14,540 feet) diverges to the north 
from Poshiana. Itis not open until early in June, and is impracticable for laden animals, 
It lies up the valley of the Chitta Pani and joias the Choti Gali path beyond the pass. By 
this mad the most convenient encamping ground is near the bed of the stream at Chitta Pani 
(a small waterfall so named on account of the white appearanco of the water) at the 
commencement of the ascent; fuel is procurable. From Chitta Pani there is shepherds 
path to Aliabdd Sardi, but the ascent is steep and difficult: from the summit the descent 
to Aliabéd Sardi is remarkably easy, perfectly open, and in no way commanded. 
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11. AurasdD Sanfr . 11 For the first mile and a half the road is easy, 
—~——| 127 | lying along the side of the mountain; it then 
descends to the Rémtakki, a small open space 
on the bank of the river, available as an 
encamping ground ; it then crosses the Chitta Pani for the Jast time, and leads to the Nilana 
valley, at the upper end of which the ascent of the Pir begins, Chedikand is a stone hut 
on the north side of the road, just after entering the Nilana; and Rasikand is another, about 
an hour’s walk further on. When clear of snow the ascent, though steep, is easy enough, as 
the road is good and carried up by zig-zags. On the summit of tho pass there are a few huts 
and an octagonal tower of no strength, built of stone and loop-holod. The top ofthe pass is 
about six miles distant from Poshidna; its elevation is 11,400 feet, and it may be reached 
in about three hours: it is a fine grassy plateau, about half a mile wide, with a gradual slope 
down to the Aliabdd Sardi, which is about five miles distant over a very easy road, The 
sardi is oue of the usual Mogul buildings, standing above on the mountain side, and is buried 
in snow for more than half the year. Supplies scares ; water and wood procurable. 

The Pfr Panjal Pass is génerally closed by the falls of snow which oocurin November 
and cpens again in April or May, according to the season. The ascent of the pass from the 
weat in the face of a determined enemy would be a matter of great difficulty, as it might 
“be defended from base to summit. In the time of Ranjit Singh, elephants more than once 
carried guns over the Pir Panjd] Pass, The path from Rajaorf, which crosses the Panjér 
range by the Darhal Pass, rejoins the main.coad-at Aliabad Sardi. 

The roads from Rajaort vii the Nandan Sar and the Darhal Pass debouch here. 


12. Hrepdra . : 12 Road continues down the valley, which gradual- 
139 | ly widens—at first it is undulating, sometimes 

steep ond rather rongh~on the left bank of 

the roaring torrent, which flows several hundred 
feet below, The walled portion of the road, about 2 miles from the sardi, is called Lal Ghuldm ; 
it is built out from the almost perpendicular side of the mountain overlooking a deep precipice. 
Zujnar is a watch tower about a mile further on ; Shahkét is an old fort situated at the edge 
of the plateau, on the right bank of the river, and commanding the entrance to the valley of 
the Rupri stream ; just after passing it, the path descends to the Sokeardi, an old building on 
the left bank of the Rembidra. J vibji is an encamping ground on the left bank of the river, 
about 3 miles from Hirpira ; neither coolies nor supplics are procurable, but there is good 
grazing’ for cattle, and an abundance of water. From Diibji there is a direct path to Srinagar, 
which lies over the range, and through the pine forest to Pakaptira ; itis practicable for laden 
animals. There ig also a path to Shupion through the forestalong the ridge above the 
left bank of the Rembidra, which is also practicable for cattle, but the main road crosses to the 
right bank of the river (which is not fordable) by a wooden bridge, and lies through the thick 
pine forest by the bank of the stream to Hirptra, which is a small and scattered village 
situated in the middle of tho valley, lere about half a mile wide, Some accommodation may 
be obtained in the old Mogul sardi, situated at the southern end of the village. Supplies 
and water procurable, and ample space for encamping. 


13. Syurion . . 8 Road level and smooth along the right bank 
147 ‘| of the Rembiara; valley gradually widens and 
debonches into the plain of Kashm{r before 
reaching Shupion, which is the largest towa 
on this side of the valley, and the commercial depdt for the Panjdb. Supplies and water 
abundant. Two bungalows, and an ample space for encamping. 
Phe routes vii Bidil and Gulébgarh Passes debouch here (see Routes Nos. 50 and 
56.) lalamabdd, which lies due east, may be reached in two marches. From Shupion a 
route goss to Baramila vid Chrar and Gulmarg, 


14. Raut . ‘ 1 Road lies over low irrigated lands to the 
158 | Rembidra, which flows in several streams, 

some of which are bridged. ‘The bed is about 

fof amile wide, covered with boulders ; about 

2 wiles furthor on the road crosses the Mankand, a similar but smaller stream; if then runs 
along the foot of low hills which slope down to it to Shahjumarg, an old sardi about 7 miles 
from Shupion. About 2 miles further on it descends to the Ramché river, which has a 
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wide bed of boulders, and flows in several branobes through a rich and narrow valley between 
two table lands; it then ascends and ahortly leads to an old dharmadls or reat-house, 

Ramii is abont a mile further on ; it is a considerable village situated under a low range 
of hills, Opposite the village there ie 4 travellers’ bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful ; 
eamping ground confined, but ample space on the table-land, about 3 miles beyond. 


16. Sxinacgaz . . ‘18 The roadfis tolerably smooth and level through- 

: | te out; at 24 miles it ascends the table-land; at 

Khanptr,6 miles, thereis an- old sardi. Wahtor 

is aconsiderable village witb fine chunar trees 

aes about 5 wiles further on; thence to Srinagar 

Toran ~{——————-! «176 ~+| the road isa made one, about 12 feet wide, 

thro ugh a poplar avenue on the right bank of 

the Didh Ganga, passing the Ram Bégh odrdi 

and the temple containing the ashes of the late Maharéja Guidb Singh. The road enters 

Srinagar, the capital of Kashmfr, at the south-east corner of the city close to the Sher Garhi.—- 
(Allgood —Ince—See Route No, 44, Mart to Srinagar.) ‘ 

Phe road is passable for laden ponies, though in some places difficult for them, : Open 

or. 7 months.—(Drew,) 


(Bates—Montgomerie—Drew, f-0.— Route Book.) 





ROUTE No, 22. 


Gusrit to Srinagar (sy R&saor{, Péncu ann H4s{ Pfn Pass), 





EES 





Dierawog IW MtLxs. 





Stage or balting-place. Description, &c, 


Inter- 
mediate, Total 


Gusndt to THANA 


Manvi. See Route No, 21. 
8 MaBCHES . = we 97: 4 
9 Straw . -| 16 0 About a mile beyond Théna Mandi the Panjab 


113° 4 | road turns off to the west from that leading 

into Kashmir by the Pir Panjal Pass, and 

winding up the side of the hills on the loft, it leaves the Thdna valley br a gap on the top 
of the ridge. Afteraslight descent, it ascende and leads through the forest to the Rattan 
Pir Pass, which is about 6 miles from Théna; the descent on tha north side of the pass is 
eaay ; the road leads down a deep and very narrow gully, the sides of which are covered with 
dense forest, and the lower two-thirds are traversed by a small stream which hasto be forded 
abont half'a dozen times. The gully opens into the valley of the Stiran river, which is here 
about 150 yards wide, and bounded on each side by rather lofty and usually sloping hills, 
covered with thick forest on the north, and with grass on the southern sides. Juat after 
entering the valley the river has to be forded, and about } mile further on is the village of 
Bifliaj, situatod on the side of the hill above the right bauk of the river about 8 miles from the 
Rattan Pir Pasa. From Bifliaj the road continues along the Stiran valley all the way, and is 
generally level and tolerably smooth ; the first 4 miles are along the right bank of the river, 
and the path ascends the bank here and there when the river is high. Abont 3 miles from 
Stiran it crosses the stream by a ford, and theuce continues along its left bank. Siiran is a 
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small village and contains a thdua, in which a small garrison is usually quartered, Supplies 
scarce, water procurable. ‘There is a travellera’ bungalow a few hundred yards beyond it. 
Baramgali on the Pir Panjél route is distant 15 milea south-east of Siran, by the direct 


road. 
From Stran there ia a route eid Firozptr Pass to Gulmarg, viz. -— 


Miles. 


1. To Manpr . ~ 15 | A large village. Supplies and coolies abundant; an easy 
stage: for the first part along the Punch road, as far 
as the junction of the Mandi stream with Stiran river. 

Then along the Mandi to village. 


2, Gaaal . : 10 | A small village; but few supplies and coolies procurable. 
An easy ees with afew gentle ups and downs along 
the banks of the stream, 


3, BapzataH . 15 | An encamping ground; neither coolies nor mepnties: 
Cross Firozpir Pass (12,560 feet); scent steep and occa- 
sionally rough; descent easy. Before ascending ford a 
large stream, and pass in some places zalas bridged with hardened snow, 


4. Guimara . . 12 | Tho voad passes along a valley, over a range, and through 
the Killan | Marg. forest to Gulmarg. It is steep but 
—-——| sooth. —(Znce.) 


Toman =. | 62 
10. Pincw =. Road continues slong the Stiran valley; it 
(3,300 ft.) 1274 | crosses the river by a ford just opposite the 





village, and thence passes the whole way along 
ite right bank, The first 5 or 6 miles Heover level turf covered with low jungle; the 
remaining 8 through corn and rice-fields, Several springs may be seen on the road sides; 
about half-way the Mandi stream, which flows from the north-east, has to be forded. ‘The paths 
leading into Kashmir by the Firozpér, Zumir, Tosha Maidéao, Chor Gali, Mirptr, and Sang 
Safid Passes lie up the valley of this stream, Punch is a small town situated in the valley 
on the right bank of the Panch Tawi, just above the junction of the Bitarh. Supplies 
abundant. There is a travellers’ bungalow situated under a table-land near the left bank of 
the Bitarh, about a mile beyond the towns 

From Piinch, Srinagar may be reached vid Firozptir Pasa by the route described above, 
(See Stiran.) : 

This is a very direct and much frequented route; laden coolics can go easily in six days 
from Srinagar to Pinch. The pass is generally open from May to December, and it is 
sometimes crossed as late as February in favorable weather.— (Montgomerie.) 

See also Route No. 20. 


11. KanutTa . . 9 Road turns to the north and passes up the 
jn————-} 1363 | valley of the Bitarh, which is bounded by Jotty 
well-wooded hills, and averages jess than } mile 
. in width, narrowing gradually towards its upper 
end. The path a: first ascends, and after leading for 1} mile through fields, again de. 
acends to the river and crosses a branch of it by a ford. After passing along its sandy bed 
for 1} mile, it again crosses the stream by a ford, and re-ascends the left bank by a short 
but rather rough path, and leads to the village of Daigwar, which is about 2 miles further 
on, and about 4 miles from Pinch. A little beyond it, opposite Chota Diagwar, the path 
again descends to the river, and continues nearly on a level with it for about 4 miles, 
croasing and re-orossing it by fords about four or five times, About 1} mile from Kabtita it 
leaves the river, and ascends its right bank for about 300 feet, and thence continues with one 
intervening dip to the village. Kahita is a small village situated at the foot of the range 
of hills about 200 feet above the right bank of the Bitarh. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
below the village. Supplies and water procurable. 
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12. Atrasiy . ‘ 8 , Road lies chiefly up along and narrow valley, 
1444 | which leads to the foot of the Haji Pir. It 

passes by an easy ascent up to the summit of 

the spur which projects from the hills a few. 
hundred yards beyond the village, and then turns to the left Aad winds along the {mountain 
side, where it is sometimes narrowed by the rocks on either side, and shortly descends to the 
rocky bed of astream, which has to be forded. This stream is about 3 milea from Kahita 
and it flows into the Bitarh. The remainder of the road, which is occasionally very rough 
and sometimes steep, continues along its left bank all the way, On approaching Aliabad 
the valley becomes much narrower, and the stream diminishes, but the bills increase in 
height, their slopes being covered with forest, especially on the west side. The Haji 
Pir range closes the upper end of the valley, and the patb leading over it may be seen from 
® considerable distance winding up its naked side. Ajiabdd is a small village built upon 
the side of the hill; supplies and coolies are scarce ; there is a small bungalow for travellers, 
and adjoining it are the ruins of av old sargi. 


19, HarpazaBip . 7 In this march the road makes an ascent of 

1512 | about 3 or 4 wiles on one side of the mountain, 

and a similar descent on the other. The ascent 

covamences about 3 mile from Aliabdd, and is 

tolerably smooth, but rather steep in places. bere is a stone hut on the top, The 

summit of the H4ji Pir ridge has an elevation of 8,500 feet; it is covered with grass, and 

ia tolerably level for abcut + mile ;"path then descénds,. becoming rougher and steeper as it 

roceeds; in some parts it is merely a paesage between the hard rocks. About a mile 

rom the top and 20 yards from the vast side of the road, there is a spring. The path 

continues through dense forests all the way down to the bottom, where a mountain torrent, 

which flows along a deep gorge on the left, has to be forded a few hundred yards from 

Haidarabdd. This is a very small village in Kashmfr territory. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very uncertain. There are two bungalows close to the village. 


14, Uni ‘ . 10 Road continues along the side of the valley on 
161% | the left bank of the Shah Kahdta stream the 
whole way. On leaving Haidarabdd there is a 
gradual ascent for about a mile, then agentle 
descent of about 300 feet to ford a mountain stream ; then an ascent on the other side toa 
piece which is tolerably level for about .4 mile; a long and steep descent then commences, 
which is often very rough and sometimes narrow, leading to the level of the rivor, about 3 
miles from Haidarabdd (near the bottom is a waterfall); after a few hundred yards the path 
again ascends to the left, and after several ups aud/downs, which though ghort are steep and 
rough, it leads to the village of Tulawari, about 6 miles from Haidarabdd ; thence the road is 
tolerably smooth and Jevel for about § mile; it then ascends by a very steep, rough, and 
narrow path for about another } mile, and then descends again by o similar road; after a 
tolerably easy } mile a mountain stream is reached which has to be forded; thence the road 
passes chiefly through fields, and finally joins the road from Mari, near Uri. A suspen- 
sion bridga across the Jhelum,a village with small fort; supplies and water procurable. 





15. NaosHera 7 14 175 3 
16, BaRamOna F 9 184 3 
17, Patan ; . 14 198 } See Houte No. 44. 
18, SarnaGab ‘ 17 we 
Toran. a aus 216 3 The route from Réjaorf to Srinagar by way of 


Punch involves a considerable detour, but ia 
used af such times as the Pir Panjdl road is 
closed by snow ; it is traversed by laden cattle 
throughout, and that part of the road between Réjaorf and Pinch ia practicable for camels. 
~—(Montgomerie—Ince.) . 
Ts freer from snow than the route vid Pir Panjél, and therefore open for traffic earlier 
(Drew—page 140.) 
( Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—ZJInce.) 
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ROUTE No. 23. 


Gérais to Astor (vid Bonz Pass), 
Authority: —MAantFo.p. 








Digtaxce IN MILES. 
Btage or halting-place, Description, &0. 


Interme- 
diate, | Total. 





1, Barats ‘ F 9 ow Road fairly good. Cross one stream, the Gish- 
at, by a good bridge, Large camping ground 
cloae to river. Firewood and forage. 


2. Mapanak . A 11 20 

3. Birzit DAK HOUSE 10 80 Road good up valley. Snow at Bérzil till end 
(12,000 ft.) of May. Here road branches to Skardt and 

me Astor. Good ground, Firewood scanty. 

4. Dig Hovsz on ll 41 Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
NORTH BIDE OF the whole way to Kotah (5 miles), Descent on 
Pass. north very gradual and open. 

5, DAsxaram (10,500 9 50 Road easy. Croas a stream by a good bridge. 
feet). At Ddskaram two large villages on either aide 

of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful, 

6. Gapat . - li 61 Eaay march. Good pa by river. From here 
there is a summer road to Skardé, Gadai is a 
small village ona plateau. Camp by river sido, 
Bridge close by. 

7. Navadu . . 9 70 Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the vil- 
lage, which is a large one on a plateau. 

&, Astor (7,840%,) . 14 8h Road bad. Steep descent to Aator river, then 


good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend by a very 
| steep path to the fort. 








ROUTE No. 24. 


Guepasréz to Srinagar (By Paruanxér, Basaori, Baprawin, Kisurwia, 
AND THE MARBaL Pass.) 








Dratasoz IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, £0, 


Interme- 
diate, —— 





1, Dinanacaz . .| 7 4 74 A small town with a sardi for Europeans on 
the right bank of the Bari Doab Canal; supplies 
and water plentiful; encamping ground good; 
onaatey level, ‘open, and well-eultivated; road 
good. 
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2. Jakno Lauper .!| 8 O 154 A village; supplies proenrable after notice; 
water plentiful; eucamping ground swampy ; 
country and road as in last stage: cross the 
canal at 2, pass Parmanund at 44, and Khan- 
wan at 6} miles. 


3. Patwankot -| 8 6 24 2 A large town with an old fort situated at the 
foot of the hills ;a sarAi for Europeans ; aupplies 
and water peotbaly encamping ground good; 


country and road as above: cross caual at 4} 
miles. 

From Pathdnkét there is a route to Chamba, 
Biz. 


1. To Shabpir . 9 A smull town ; supplies muat be collected; water plenti+ 
ful; road hilly and stony. 


2. Phungota 113 | Supplies and coolies procurable; road practicable for 
laden mules the whole way, but during the rains the 
8, Sindhara . 10 | streams between Phungota and Sindhara are impassable; 
the road between these places is bad aud stony. Chamba 
territory entered at 6 miles from Phungota. 


4 Batri . . 12} | A few houses; supplies must be collected; water pro- 
curable ; road practicable for laden mules, 
5. Chamba . 4 
57 





And from Pathankét there is a route to Jamé, vizs:— 


Miles, 

I1.—1.-To.Kuthia Fi . 12 
2: Jasrota ~ . . » 12 

3. Aleh. . . - 12 

4. Samba ‘ . - 12 

5, Ismailpir , . . 13 

6. Jami . . ll 


72 (Hiigel). 





4, MapHortsg -| 6 6 A large place on left bank of the Ravi; supplies 
31 0 | and water plentiful; country level, open, aud 
well-cultivated ; road unmetalled, but good, 








6, Taatx Fort »)16 0 A large village; supplies procurable after due 
46 0 | notice; water plentiful ; road very fair: cross 

Ravi by ferry. 
6. Basaotr. -|12 0 An important town in the province of Jamd, 





58 O | situated on the right bank of the Ravi, one long 
march or two ordinary marches, south west of 
Dalhousie, and 9 marches, or about 95 miles, 

north-east of Amritsar, by way of Gurdasptir, Pathankdt, and Madhopdr, crossing the river 
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by ferry below Thain fort. The ferry at Bassol{ is frequently impracticable when the river 
is in flood, 


Supplies and water abundant; encamp at tank near the fort; road fair and fit for 
camela, 


There are three strong places in Basacli, which are all situated towards the north-east 
end of the town, viz., an old fort now used as a treasury, the palace, and the fort of Devi 
Kala, built on the site of an old Hindi temple. 


The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top of a limestone 
cone which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the surrounding plain; it is a small 
maeonry building, about 60 feet square, with a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the 
middle of the enclosure. ‘The walls are cracked and rotten, and it haa no armament, being 
used only as a treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a large tank, is an old 
equate building contained by very high walla which seem fast decaying. It is at present 
occupied as a residence by the widowed rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor, 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It occupies the crest 
of the ridge, which runa almost parallel to the town on the north-east, at the distance of 
about half a mile, rising to a height of about 300 feet above the level of the town, The sides 
of the ridge are steep and abrupt, aud covered:with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the higheat 
point of the crest just before it drops: down into the Ravi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the palace, which must be 
very ateep; it could, however, be easily approached from the north-west along the ridge, 

The form of the work appears to bean irregular square, with demi-bastions at intervals, 
and a large bastion at the south-east corner, facing the town and river; the walls, which aro 
loop-holed, seem to be about 40 feet high. ‘The fort is sid to be armed with three guns, with 
a garrison of about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walla in addition to the 
usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes bald as a prison. 


From Basaoli it is two easy marches to Dalhotsie. 


7. Pép . «| 180 


—<——— 


Leaving Basaoli, the path crosses the low bare 
ridges to the north-west, and passes through the 
scattered- village of Rain, whence the path 
ascends the Burmah ridge by a steep paved 
road and descends to the Jitair stream (a torrent which dries in summer); path crosses 
the bed of the main stream end follows up a branch for some little way; it then 
ascends gradually by paved road to the acattered hamlet of Samdén; the path, which is 
here unmade but level, lies through the fields to the northernmost portion of the village, 
which is called Jasrota, whence it slopes down the side of the bill to the Chil, a torrent 
of clear cold water about 2 feet deep and 20 broad, which is crossed by stepping stones ; 
the track is here not well defined, and the path is rough and stony; it follows the course 
of the stream for some way, then ascends the hill bya somewhat steep, paved path to small 
village of Lar, and continues ascent of hill by paved path, which is steep in places, then 
descends a short: way to small scattered village of Jinrali (a daoli of cool, clear water with 
shady trees by wayside); it then passes through the fields, and ia tolerably smooth and 
lovel, crossea dry bed of torrent oa ascends some little distance to the small village of Pid, 
situated at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are with diffioulty obtainable, and 
in the dry season water must be brought from some distance, Level space for encamping 
limited. 

(Time ocoupied in walking, 4h. 15 m.). 

The descent to the Chil stream and path up its bank is very rough and difficult for 
cattle; ponies should be sent round from Jasrota through the village of Dodla tu the east, 
rejoining the regular path at inrali; this detour adds about two miles to the march ; thia 

ath is also rongh, but not go difficult aa at places on the regular track. From Pdd there 
ia said to be a path leading directly to Dalhousie which crosses the Ravi near the village of 
Salo (by # rope-bridge when iu flood P); the distance may be 18 miles, 
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8. Bant +] 11 0 Leaving Paid, the path, which is at first rather 

—————-} 82 0 | steep and ill-defined, ascends the spur immediate- 

ly in front, and is then tolerably level along 

the side of the hill to a rill of water near some 

huts called Kot. (On the other side of the valley, which ia drained by the Chil stream, are 

some scattered habitations with patches of cultivation, comprising the villages of Bekker, 
Silo, and Kuchfo,) 


Leaving the Kot atream, the road, which is now paved, is ateep, passing one or two bad 

laces to a fine clear stream ; another is passed a short distance Farther on, and also a daols, 

fore reaching the top of the Banjil Gali. The hill is quite bare, except near the top, 
where the path is shaded by forest of oak and rhododendron. The summit is smooth 
and level; on it is asmall wooden temple called the Issur Nag, embellished with some 
rough carvings; it is well shaded, and forms a convenient resting place; water is procur- 
able at some little distance from the road. On each side of the pass rise high hills; that 
to the right (east) is called Chirrion, that on the left (west) Rdmratchan. 


Leaving Banjil Gali, the path, which is unmade and very steep, descends tho side'of the 
hill through forest to the Sat Sur; the first of these streams is reached in about 26 minutes 
from the summit. After passing the streams the path emerges from the forest and creeps 
along the bare side of the precipitous mountain, descending gradually to a hut, where water is 

rocurable. This part of the road is rough and stony, and in places very narrow and 

angerous for cattle; ponies must be sent round from the summit of the Banjil Gali by the 
Dibbro path, rejoining the main path at this dharmsala.. Leaving the dharmaala, the path 
makes a steep descent by a paved road to a small stream, soon after passing which 
the direct footpath leaves the paved road and drops down to the bed of the Siowa, and after 
keeping for a short distance along tho right bank, it crosses the river by a temporary wooden 
bri pe bole the village of Sertal. The bridge, which is of the tangeri description, consists 
of two spans of about 30 feet and 12 feet Sea iti: Bor During the melting of the snows, 
the Siowa is a deep and impetuous torrent, and is not fordable at this spot, but fords are said 
to exist above and below the bridge. (This portion of the road is impassable for cattle, 
which must be sentround by the upper road through the village of Beakan, crossing the Kad 
stream by a bridge and keeping along the right bank of the Siowa, rejoining the main path 
by the bridge at Bani). Leaving the river, the path ascends the valley through the fields of 
Sertal, which extend a considerable dislance; it then drops down towards the stream, 
and keeping along the side of the hill aboye, it descends to its banks at Bani, which is 
a small village situated in the narrow valley: Some supplies are procurable, and there ia 
ample space and shade for age below the bridge on the bank of the Siowa. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 10 m.). 


9. Serta, Mare .| 12 0 Leaving Bani, path rises through the fields to 
94 O|the small village of Sind; it then continues 
along the side of the hill making a eteep de- 
scent to the Bolak atveam, which is crossed by 
a substantial timber bridge, having a span of about 45 feet; it then ascends the hill side, and 
pasees hamlet of Buddira and on to Aso; path then drops down to the Siowa and is atony and 
rough, crossing the Bairo stream (fordable) by a temporary bridge, and passes through the 
fields to the hamlet of Drabble, leaving which it follows the left bank of the Siowa, crossing 
the river at the village of Ekail by a bridge of three timbers without balustrades, having a 
span of-abont 70 feet. Leaving Ekail, path makes short and steep ascent to the village of 
ndal, and again descends to the right bank of the Siowa, and is rough and stony in places ; 
it crosaés:the Saon stream, and a little further on another and smaller stream, and makes 4 
short and deep ascent to the sloping fields below Loang. (Ponies cannot traverse the direct 
ath between Bani and Loang, but must cross to the right bank of the Siowa by the Bani 
brides and proteed over the hill by way of Banskor and Dar.) 
Leaving Loang, the path is smooth and level to Kurwa Sarkéri Bagh, where there are 
a few houses and some cultivation; it then descends and crosses a branch of the Siowa by 
a planked timber bridge, about 5 feet wide and 75 feet span; path then turns up the hill to 
the east, making ashort, steep ascent to the village of Chuchli (six houses), and continues along 
above right bank of the stream until it meeta a spur jutting out towards the east, which 
narrows the valley to arocky gorge, through which the Siowa rushes; the path climbs the 
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face of this spur, and is steep but not very rough; the top is reachea in half an hour, and 
about ten minutes further on a stream ; path then slopes down side of hill to bank of Siowa, 
where it becomes rough and atony, with one or two difficult places; it then debouches from 
the defile on to the Sertal Marg, an open grassy down enclosed by pine-clad mountains; the 
marg stretches north-west and south-east, and is about 2 miles long, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, widening towards the northern extremity; a few Gujara’ huts are 
scattered about. The Siowa stream flows through the plain, receiving numerous rills from 
the mountain sides. The usual encamping ground is by a Gujar’s hut near some trees 
towards the north end of the valley. During the summer months there is generally a danid’s 
‘shop here, where a precarious supply of grain in very amall quantities may be obtained. 
This is a somewhat long march, the is not very difficult, and the scenery of the latter half 
at least is wild and grand. Ponies can follow the main path from Loang without much diffi- 
culty. This march can be conveniently divided by stopping at Loang, where supplies may 
be obtained. 
(Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 60 m.), 


10, BaprawAz . -{ 13.0 Leaving the camping ground, the path rises 
(5,427 ft.) 107 0 | gradvally through the grassy.marg and pine 
forest; it is nowhere steap, and a pony may be 
ridden; numerous patches of snow are crossed 
(22nd May), and the top is reached about 4 miles from camp. The anmmit of the pass is 
a narrow ridge between lofty mountains, the Stinbai to the east and the Kuplés to the west; 
to the north there is 4 fine view of the snowy range.” ‘The descent on the north side ia steeper 
than the ascent; the path follows the snowy bed of a stream, and crosses the Shama nadi 
(fordable) by the trunk of a tree; here there. is a long hut for the convenience of travellers; 
the path then descends gradually through a shady glen to the Halini stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial timber bridge, about 4 feet wide and 60 feet span; it then passes 
through a patch of cultivation, and on above the right bank of the stream to the small 
village of Basti, leaving which it continnes to deacand above the right bank of the Haltini, 
asving the Nalti bridge, which crosses the stream below the village, after which it leaves the 
bank of the river and turns down through the fields to the village of Sartangal, where the 
Haltni stream has to be crossed below the village; there is now no bridge, but foot passeugera 
can cross by a series of planks; ponies must continue down the right bank of the stream 
to the village of Monda, where there is # bridge. Having crossed the stream below Sar. 
tangal, the path follows the west side of a wide cultivated valley bare of trees, and passes the 
village of Sungili and continues throngh the fields to Hadrawdr. 
. A small town and fort. Supplies and water plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 25 m.). 

‘Lhe town is commanded from the west by a-fort standing on a hill about 300 feet high ; 
it is a large square building, with bastions at each corner, chiefly built of large blucks of slate 
clay, that hardens by long exposure to the sun and air; it is found in the vicinity ; the walls 
are loop-holed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to have a garrison 
of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior heights within easy range from the 
south and weat. 

At Badrawdy the route to Srinagar vid Brari Bal Pass branches off. A route from Chamba 
also debouches at Badrawar. 


11. Jaopa P -{| 17 0 A small village ; supplies scarce; water pro- 

124 0 | curable; country mountainous, with beautiful 

scenery; road very fair; cross over a small hill 

on leaving Badrawér to the village of Chintar ; 

then along ascent of a hill along the ridge of which the road runs for a considerable distance, 
A similar descent on other side. Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jagnd. 


12, JosHNt 5 -| 14 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water procur- 
188 0 | able; country at first well wooded, afterwards 
bare hills, with the Chendb flowiug below; road 
difficult in places; na/a bridged. 
13. Kisarwis . -| 16 0 A small town and fort situated on an elevated 
153 0 | plateau near the confluence of the Chendb and 
aru Wardwén rivers. Supplies of all sorts 
plentiful. The plain in which the town is 
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eltuated (5,300 feet) is about 4 miles from north to south and 2 miles across: it is undalat- 
ing. Everywhere cultivated and dotted with villages; it ie bounded on the north and east 
by mountsins, and on the west by @ deep ravine, the eastern bank of which ie formed by 
lofty rocky mountains. A ravine bounds the plateau on the south. The town ia dirty and 
dilapidated, haa a bazar and shops, and about houses. The old fort is manned by about 
30 sepoys, The inhabitants arc more than half Kashmirfa, the rest Hindifs. Climate 
wariner than Badrawdr, lese rain and snow-fall. The road from Joshni difficult and in places 
narrow, following windings of Chendb. 
At Kishtwar there ia a route up the Maru Wardwén valley to Petgnm and Insbin (Roxte 
rilde 32), and a road from Simla vid the Rotang Pass, ‘landi, Kilar, aod Guldbyarh debouches 
ere, 
14. Moewat Marnin} 16 0 A small village ; coolies and supplies obtainable ; 
———| 169 0 | road difficult in placer; on leaving Kishtwdr 
there is a stiff descent down a paved way for 
about half a mile to the Chendb, which rune 
here in a deep, narrow channel between high perpendicular rocks; it is crossed by a swing- 
ing rope-bridge. The remains of an ol wobden bridge are visible. One mile further on 
the Mari Wardwan is croused by a similar bridge; the road thence proceeds along ita 
right bank for about a mile, and then ascends another stream for about 4 miles, making at 
ni ok steep descent to camp. Laden coolies can cross the bridges, but pot ponies or 
ules, 
16. Sixcrédz . -{ 16 0 There aré about eight houses here, but no an 
185 0 | plies canbe depended upon; water plentiful ; 
country well wooded ; rond very fair for fout 
passengers, but difficult for laden animals. 


16, Wanxetnai -| 16 0 A few huts under the pass; aupplies scarce ; 
——!| 201 0 | water procurable ; country mountainous ; famous 
pasture land but no cultivation; a steep pull 
{up to the top of the Marbal Pass (11,570 feet) 
(5 miles from Singptir), with a similar descent ou the other side. Snow Jies on the pass till 
very late in the season, 
17. Wangau . . 9 90 A yillage; supplies scarce ; water plentiful ; 
—~————| 210 0)| country tolerably level; road very fair. Pass 
Lower at 4 miles and Guhoon at 7 miles, then 
crova two streams. 

18, IstamaBdp . -| 17.0 A good-sized town: supplies and water abun- 
227 0°} dant ;-couutry level, open, and well.cultivated ; 
road good ; cross the first nala at Biddur at 8, 
Sagam at 5; the second nala at 7}; the third 
at Hottra at 9%, and pass near Bingh at 12 miles; here the Shubabdd road joins in; the 
Jhelum is crossed at [elamabéd ; somo of the streains are difficult after heavy rain. Islam- 
abéd is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, which is here about 80 yarde wide, and 
rune with a gentle current; it is navigable as far av Baramuls, the north-west end of the 
valley (see Route No. 27), Hence to Petyam (Route No. 29), to Arman&th (Route No, 26), 

to lushiu (Houte No, 28), to Sir (Route No. 73), to Surphrér (Route No. 74). 








19, 4 wantipte -| 17:0 
——-| 344 0 8ce Route No 62. 


20. SarnaGar . -| 18 0 This part of the journey is generally per- 
furtued by bout. 





TotaL . es 262 


The route by the Marbal Pass is more generally called Singpir; the descent on the 
Kashmir wide is very good from the top of the ridge, and Inden ponies could with ease be 
taken down it; but on the Kishtwér side the ascent is very difficult for cattly. But very few 
ponies are taken by this route, a8 the only way of getting them across the Maru Wardwdn 
and Chandra Bhdya rivers is by swimining, and both are at all seusons very difficult rivers 
to cross in this munzer, specially the Maru Wardwan ; when in flood it oul be av impossibi- 
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lity. The Marbal Pase is generally closed about the end of October, and remains eo until about 
the end of January. Fuel is obtainable at the top of the pass, but no water.—(Bates— 
Montgomerie—Aligood,) 





ROUTE No. 25. 


GurpaspuR TO SRINAGAR (BY PATHANKOT, BASAOLI, BADRAWAR, AND THE 
BRARI BAL PASS.) 


Also by the Peristdn Valley and Nandmarg Pass, 














Distance IN MILE. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Tntermee 
diate. Total. 





Guroasrtrz to Banga, 107-0 | See Route No. 24. 


wir, —— 








ll. Kattan +) 1 0 Leaving Radvawé&r the path lies down the open 
118 0 | valley, which is everywhere terraced into fields, 

strewn with huge boulders: the cultivation ex- 

tends up the slopes on the west side of the val- 
ley, but to the east the mountains are for the most part rocky and precipitous. The path crosses 
the Hay] stream (fordable) at the village of Kotli. (Below Kotlithere is a bridge across the 
Nerd river, which is traversed by the road leading to Kishtwdr); a little further on the 
Komeri stream is crosaed by a wooden bridge at the villgce of Udrana; the banks are steep ; 
the road then lies through the village of Gata(Nerti bridged below the village), and then 
crosser a small stream below the village of Sarina. and passing a temple on the banks of 
the Nerd crosses the Karoti Kad (fordable) by a bridge, just beyond which on the roadside 
there isa bagli shaded by a chunar tree;;the paththen dips down once or twice to the banks 
of the Nerd, aud crosses a amall stream by bridge or ford just below the village of Dranga 
(bridge over the Nerd) ; it then continues along the left bank of the river, passing under the 
village of Chonda and on to Niota, and then to the hamlet of Sare (the most direct road bee 
tween Badrawdr and Doda is said to cross the river at this point; a large tree serves the 
purpose of a bridge); the path then rises to Kallan, which is situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Nerd near the junction of the Bin Kad. Supplies prichicabl ; 
water scarce ; that for drinking must be bronght from the Bin Kad stream, which flows at 
some distance below the village. cy 


A small baraddri and space for encamping. (Time oceupied in walking, 3 h. 50 m.). 


12. Dopa . -{ 12 0 Leaving Kallan, path descends through fields 
: 130 0 | to the Bin Kad, which is crossed by a wooden 

bridge about 4 feet wide and 45 feet span, and 

continues to descend through fields to the amall 
village of Bhala, soon after leaving which the path atrikes the side of the hill above the Nert 
and follows along tho left bank, passing Berirt, to the small village of Malna, from which it 
descends to the bank of the river (Berdrti bridge) ; it shortly passes the village of Porand, 
and rises up along the steep bank of the river to Nail Dangri ; here and there the ascent. is 
rough, soon after leaving this villaye the road bifureates, the Jeft branch leading to the 
village of Kallan, and along the left bank of the Chandra Bhdga, the path to the right de- 
scends the hill to the rope suspension bridge which crosses the Chandva Bhaga. (The pass. 
age of the bridge occupies some little time.) The ascent from the river to the fort, which 
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is situated at the edge of the plateau, is rather ateep ; there is a Jaols anda chuner tree vear 
the top. The amall town of Doda lies about 600 yards beyond the fort. 

The usual encamping ground is in the Sarkéri Bagh, a well-shaded garden just to the 
weat of the fort. Supplies and water abundant. Itie advisable to have coolies for the bag- 
gage in waiting on the right bank of the river; the stage ia understood to be from Kallan to 
the left bank of the river, and much time is saved by making this arrangement. Ponies 
cannot be conveyed across the Chandra Bhdge, and must be sent round by the Rémband 
bridge and into Kashmir by the Banibdl Pass. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 36 m.). 


From Doda thero are two routes to R&imband, See Route No. 52. 














Kos. 

1,To Kasat Graz . 7 | Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki 

2. CoacHaTa . . 6 A village of fifteen houses (Hindds). 

3. Rasonan . . 5 A villago of ten houses (Hindts). 

4, Jat Garr 5 A village of four houses. 

6. Rimpanpd . 8 A village on the right bank of the Chandra Bhdga, lying 
onthe high road between Jami and Kashmir, by the 
Banihal Pass. 

6 Maronzs: Totar . 29 


This is the upper and longer road, but is kept in repair and is said to be easier than 
the lower road. 


Or Kos. 
1. To Manpvon . 7 Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki. 
2. Kounvr . . 6 A village of ten houses (Hindds). 
§. Riuzand . : 8 Bridge over the Chandra Bh&ga. 
3 Marcuse: Toran . ai 


By the lower road following the hank of the Chandra Bhdga; thongh shorter, it ta said 
to be much roughor and more difficult than the upper road.—{ From native information,} 


Leaving the camping ground in the Sarkéri 
18. Baau . ‘ 8 Bagh, the road passes up through tho bazdr and 
——-——| 188 | tarns tothe west, rising along the stecp side of a 
: bare hill and crossing a rill called the Nali 
Marf, continues to rise along the side of the hill, passes below the village of Phorwan, on 
to the Krule Pani, a small stream fringed with trees; it then passes through the bamlet of 
Nasbila, soon after which tho path crosses the Koteri Gad, a small stream, and lics up 
rough atony ascent to the village of Shia. After passing Shiia, the path is either level or a 
gentle descent ; it orosses a landslip to the village of Mankan, and passes between the villages 
of Kanal to the east and Ladrian to the west, on to Matmal and through Zagas, just beyond 
which ia s spring of water ; the path then descends to the village of Bagu. Supplies and 
water procurable ; space for encamping limited, 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 36 m.). 
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Leaving Bagu, the path, which lies up the valley 
14. Gaz. * a 9 of the Lidar Khol, descends through the field 
i———| 147 | and passes above the village of Karoti (beneath 
which the Lidar Khol is bridged); from this 
joint two paths may be taken ; the lower one, following the bank of the stream, is easier but 
longer (it rejoins jurt beyond the village of Punnir); following the upper and most direct 
pata, it passes through a patch of holly jungle down to a stream which is crossed by a rough 
ridge and over one or two difficult: places to the village of Punnir; the valley now narrows 
considerably, the road passes on to Kai ( fourhouses, Hindis), and then crosses two small 
streams ; the path then rises, crossing a stream in a ravine fringed with trees ; path continues 
to climb the bare side of the hill, and crossing asmall stream enters the village of Beydn 
(three houses, Hindtis), leaving which it continues to ascend the side of the hill, passing down to 
a ravine and crossing a stream (difficult when in flood) passes above Bimmun ; path continues 
to rise crossing two small streama, and passes through the fields to Manzami, leaving which 
it follows the side of a grassy hill, and is almost level, or with slight fall; it then descends 
through cedar and pine forest to the eastern branch of the Lidar Khol, and follows the left 
bank, which is almost level, to the village of Gay, where there is a wooden bridge. 


_. There ia grass and shade for encamping on the left bank of the river, just above the 
bridge. Some supplies are obtainable. 


(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 25 m.) 


From. Gay tie direct road into Kashwfr lics 

16. From Gay ‘to 20 over the ‘Brari Bal Pass ; the distance to the 

Cuoan (2 MARCHES) 167 | village of Choan, in the Shahabéd valley, is 

vid Brant Bar Pass about 20° miles, divided into two stages. Tho 
following particulars are from native information :—- 


From Gay, steep ascent to the village of Lagmar, on the top of the ridge, 1 “os ; Lagmar 

along the ridge to village of Borkan, 1 ‘os. F 
orkan to Saponi (some shepherds’ huts and frees), 3 kos, 

Saponi to Murchibal (trees on both sides of path), ¢ Xos. 

Murchibal ascends to Poshamuttu, 440s (a sprivg to the right of path). 

Poshamuttu to Langbuz, 1 kos. 

Langbuz to Kai Panchal, 2 kos, rough ascent. 

Kai Panchal to Brari Bal (a pool), 140s of rough road. (From Brari Bal to Harpat Talao 
in the Bring pargana ie 6 kos.) 

Brari Bal to Takriibutton, zig-zag ascent, 1 os. 

Takrdbatton ascort to Gurnaji, 1 kos 

Gurnaji to Guggean (shepherds’ huts and pool), 3} os, asceut. 

Guggean to Pantar (a stream), 1 os, ascent. 

Pantar to Choan village, 3 kus. 





17. Veznia - 9 See below. 
———~} 176 
21. SernaGan (FOUR 52 See Route No, 44. 
MARCHES.) ——— |} — —— 
Toran . . 228 


Se 


Early in the season, before the Brari Bal pass becomes practicable, i tis necessary to take 
the following route by the Peristén valley and Nandmarg pass, involving a considerable 
detour :~= 


16. From Gay To 8 147 Leaving the camping ground on the left bank 
Kounpa Camp .|————--~} 155 =| of the stream, the road lies over the bridge 
through the village of Gay, climbing the face 

of the hill by # steep zig-zag path; on gaining 

the top, the village of Lagmar is passed to the west, and the path turns north along the top 
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of the ridge, and leaving the path leading towards Borkan and the Brari Bal pass, drops down 
the side of the hill towards the north-west, passing by the fielda of Juddd (one house) and 
through cedar forest ; on reaching the stream (the middle of the three principal head waters 
of the Lidar Khol) it is crossed by a fallen tree below the fields of Sarus (one house), and 
the path turns south-west, and after a short ascent keeps along the side of a grassy hill, 
and is mostly level, crossing a stream before reaching the village of Gameri (four houses) ; it 
then passes on to Zurtund (three houses), leaving which it crosses a small stream ; the path then 
makes a short ascent over a spur, and having crossed two inferior ridges, poet through the 
fields to Malan, just beyond which, on the road side, ie a baoli and shady cedar forest. 
(Between Lagmar and Maldn there is snid to be a more direct path than that here described, 
but rougher and steeper), The path then crosses the spur, taking the right hand road (the 
left is said to lead to Potan, one house), and descends to the village of Kounda (five shepherds’ 
huts and some cultivation), and crosses the three stveams called Kound (one of the head 
waters of the Lidar Khol), just at their junction, and following the western branch passes 
through the forest to some cattle-sheds, just beyond which will be found the most convenient 
spot for encamping. Fuel and water abundant; no supplies, 


(Time ocoupied in walking, 3 h. 10 m.). 


16, Sex1eortr . ’ 8 Leaving Kounda camp the path follows the bed 
ween! 163 | of the torrent by its left bankin a westerly 
direction for a short distance; it then crosa= 
es and ascends the side of the hill through 
forest towards south, and shortly drops down again tothe bed of the atream, now (Sist 
May) covered with snow; the ascent up this drift is very steep and ray rete On nearing 
the top the path again turns towards the south, until the summit of the Hinjan Dhar Pass 
is reached. This pass is open from about the beyinning of April until the end of November. 
The top is narrow, rocky, and bara of trees. It affords an extended view, expecially in an 
easterly direction, embracing the lofty peaks of the Brama mountains on the borders of 
Zanksdr, (From the top of the Hinjan Dhar Pass there is said to be a path to Ramband, 
which may be reached in two ordinary marches, halting midway at the emall village of 
Ganhot.) After crossing the pass, the path follows the ridge in a westerly direction, and 
then drops down over numerous patches of snow to north-west, passing some shepherds’ huts 
aud entering the forest, through which it descends rapidly, but is not very steep antil it 
reaches the stream below, which is crossed to the right bank (there is no bridge, and when 
in flood it is rather a difficult operation crossing by means of drift trees); continues for 
ashort distance down the bed of tho torrent, and then crosses to the left bank by a small 
(tangeri) bridge; it is then almost level through the forest, rounding the spur; the village of 
Chanthan is passed above the opposite bank ;the path then descands and debonches from 
the forest at the village of Chiuli, and passes down through the fields to the Peristén stream, 
which is crossed by a (kadal) bridge ; a little higher up the stream there is a ford by which 
some distance may be saved; at the spot where the bridge crosses the stream the banka 
are high, especially that on the right band. 

The ascent to the village of Senibutti is rather steep. There is no encamping ground 
near the village, but a place may be found in the bed of the ravine below the west side of 
the village ; it is, however, confined, and wants shade. Some few supplies may be obtained ; 
water from torrent. 


(Time oceupied in walking, 4h, 10 m.). 


17, Basu : : 7 | Leaving the camp in bed of torrent, path mokes 
——__—— 170 | steep ascent due west through the hamlet of 

Hélan to small village of Peristin, which is on 

the crest of the spur, whence it turns north, 

following the ridge for some distance, making a very gradual ascent, and turning the crest of 
the bare rocky hill by its west side; the path becomes almost level, making a short ascent to 
cross the spur below the Giijar village of Gagali, which is just aboye the north-east; it 
then makes a short, steep descent through a cedar foreat, crossing a rill in which there is 
sometimes water, and continuing in a westerly direction along the bare side of the hill, the 
path being almost: level; it then crosses the hill top and descends throngh the forest in a 
nevth-weaterly “irection, and is mostly steep and slippery until it crossea a small stream at 
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Route No. 25.—concluded. 


its junction with the Sdnderi or Pogal nadi; it then crosses the latter strenm by ford to 
the right bank below the village of Maligam ; path then ascends above right bank of stream 
and is in places steep and rocky; the valley here becomes very narrow, both sides being 
more or less clothed with forest ; it then reaches a Gijar’s hut and clearing called Basu 
or Borson, situated on the bank of the Machni Sar,a stream which is anid to flow from a 
tarn on the mountain to the north-west ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and just above 
its left one is a limited space available for pitching a tent. Water and fuel abundant ; 
no supplies. 


{Time occupied in walking, 8h. 10 m.). 


18. CHoan . -{ 12 0 Leaving Basu, the path lies above the right 
182 0 | bank of the stream alone the side of the bare 
hill; the ascent is at first gradual, but after. 
wards gets ateeper as it climbs a spur covered 
with stunted trees; the last part of the ascent is up the bare and rocky face of the hill. The 
top of the Nandmarg Pasa ia level for the distance of 300 or 400 yards, and has higher eleva- 
tions on either side. Leaving the summit, the path descend: the face of the hill, and along 
the top of a bare ridge, and is not at firat steep; it then enters the forest and continues de- 
scending the spur, which becomes very steep until reaching the junction of the two streams 
which drain its either side; crossing these streatas, the path follows above the right bank, 
and again enters the forest from whichit had emerged-on reaching the streams, The descent 
is now gradual, but in places rough and stony; the path then follows sometimes the right 
bank and sometimes the left bank of the stream, passing one or two shepherds’ huts. It 
then rounds the spur and proceeds in a north-westerly direction above the left bank of the 
Sandrdn (this part of the road ie smooth and level), to the small Gujar village of Hingptira, 
which spreads itself for a considerable distance on both sides of the river, which is spanned in 
places by temporary bridges. Path crosses one of these below Hingptira, and continues 
along the right bank of the river ; after leaving Hingptira the valley becomes very narrow, 
opening out again on reaching Choan, where the road by the Brari Bal Pass is rejoined. 
The village extends for a considerable distance; the usual camping ground ia at the north. 
west extremity ou the bank of the stream, Supplies scarce, This is a fatiguing stage, and, 
until late in the season, much snow has to be crossed. 


(Time occupied in walking, 5 bh. 30 m.), 





19. Vgania . -| 9 0 Leaving Choan, path is smooth and almost level, 

———| 191.0 |\with slight descent, lying through the rice-fields 

on the banks of the Sandrén. Passing below 

Akarbar or Yeobabar it reaches the village of 

Goas, where it is usually advisable to cross to the left bank, the path on that side being the 

drier; by the left bank the path lies through the village of Kammar, and a little further 

on crosses back to the right bank of the river below the village of Hiwar (path leading into 

Bring valley) ; it then leaves the village of Kut on the right hand and re-crosses to left banks 

atthe village of Tamman, and passes on to Saogund, crossing the Halan stream by a rough 

bridge, and passes through Naogam, from whence tho path is undulating along the foot of 
the spurs to Verndg. 

A large village and celebrated spring; a baradédri,and ample space for encamping ; sup- 

pliea plentiful, 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h.). 


23, SRINaGaR . +| 52 0 (See Route No. dd) 

Fy The routes entering Kashwfr by the Brari Bal 
and Nandmarg Passes are only practicable for 

Totat . . eee 243 0 | foot passengers iu May and June, ( Bates.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


ROUTE No. 25 (a). 


Hispar To Nagar (vid tus Nagar River). 


Authority —AuMaD Att Kuan (1889). 








Durance rw Mivze, 








Btago or halting-placo, Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate. 





























JUNOTION OF ROADS one or This junction, already described in Route 44 (b). ia 
4 miles and 6 furlongs from Hicet Route 44 (b), and 
2¢ miles from Buapuch Harai, Routo 44 (b), and all 
distances here given are measured from this point. 

One milo and 2 furlongs from this the road descenda the face of the hill and runs along the bank 
of the Nagar river, which is here 160 fect brond and 4 feet deep, the current very rapid The 
banks on the left are 20 fect, and those on the right 60 fect high. On both sides of the river 
there isa small patch of reed jungle. 2 furlongs further the road is often blocked by large land- 
slips, 44 miles from the junctioa the road crosacs.a, stream with banks of 50 feet, the fording being 
diffieult, and from here rune slong the banks of the river and ie very rough and rugged. 34 miles 
from the junction again crosacs a large stream. This portion of une road is very diffionlt for men 
with loads, 64 iniley there are the reuinants of worden bridge, over which the road used to 
run to the right bank of the stream: 48 mile beyond, the road is cut out of the recky face of 
the hill, and tho passage of this portion ie extremely difficult and dangerous, At 8b miles the 
road leaves the atream and ascends the face of the hill, and 2 furlongs further is the halting place 
of Hura Harai, the ascent being 650 feet. 


1, Hora Hapar . 86 86 This place containa a emall bamlet occupied by 
shepherds, with about 8 acres of cultivation, There 
are a few large walnut trees, aluo a large apring of good 
water. Tha _hill-side to the atream below ia covered 

with willow trees, This plnco would afford.an encampment for 2,000 mea. Height above sea level 

9.800 feet. The road from here ascends 1,900 feet in 3 iter to the otal, 11,400 feet xbove sen 

lovel ; it then descends 1,250 feet to ‘aga Pari, the descent being difficult. The distance from Hura 

Harai to Tayo Puri is 4 miles: this latter place has alrcatly been described in Route No. —, from 
Nagar te Hispar. 

2. Taga Parr . . #0 126 


ROUTE No. 25 (4). 


Hunza to Cuatr. 





aE eS 











DretaNce IN MILES. 


Btage or halting-place, | 








Description, &c, 
Tuter. 


tacdiate. Total. 











14 mile from here the road crosses a atream whose 
Henza . ° - oes $e banks ure 200 feet. high; the road is good, and the ford 
easy, the water being shallow. 24 miles from Hunza, 

| on the right of the road, and L furlong off it, on a bill 

of 200 fect, atauds the fert of Haiddrabad, containing 200 houses within its walls, and 4 wile 
furthor on, on the left of the road, on a wound etands unother fort, called Chuwarkan, containing 
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Route No. 25 (b)—concluded. 


60 houses. One furlong farther the road crosees a streata whose banks are 100 feet in height; the 
ford and road are good. 8} miles from Hunza, on the left of the road, Dorkan village is sita ated, 
containing 150 houses. 4 wiles and 3 furlonge from Hunza, on the left of the road and below 
jt, is the furt of Alfabéd, containing 800 houses and a polo ground. From Hunza for 54 wiles tha 
road is good, and passes through cultivation and fruit trees, but from this poiut descends; 6 miles 
and 2 furlongs from Huuza, on the left of the road, is tha village of Hasanabéd. One forlong from 
here the road passes through & gateway and tower 30 feet high, and 100 feet ahead avother. gate- 
way, Up to this the road is good and the descent easy, but from these gates, on the right of the 
road ia a precipice of 400 feet, aud from Hunza the road has a stone wall on either side, and at the 
recond gate mentioned a wall is built across tha road on the left up to the bank of the stream, and 
on the right up to the precipice already mentioned. 6 miles aud 6 furlongs from Hunza the road 
crosses the Muchichul stream by a wooden bridge, 160 feet long and 6 feet bruad, The banks of 
the stream are 400 feet high ; beyond the bridge the road ascends a eteep of 100 feet, and from 
here the road is level. 7 wilea 3 furlongs from Hunza the road ascends a steep of 600 feet in 
2 furlongs; 8 miles from Hunzs, on the left of the road, and 6 furlongs distance is the village of 
Murtazabéd, within the walls are eighty houses; from here the road enters cultivation. 9 miles and 
1 furlong ; from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 1 furlong distant is the fort of Miridas, con- 
taining eihty houses. From here the road leaves the cultivation and becomes rough and rugged, the 
river Hunza lying 600 feet below. 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road is passable for 
laden horses, but not beyond this point. 12 miles from Hunza the road narrows to a foot, and is 
very steep and ragged, the ascent being equally so. 184 miles from Hunza the road enters @ 
lain and is level for 3 furlongs, but again ascends.the hill-side ; the road is here very bad and only 
Be for led horees. 144 miles from Hunza.the road again. becomes level and rans through cultiva- 
tion, 16% miles from Hunza cross adey stream, the banks of which are 70 feet high. One fur- 
long further there isa fort on either side, 200 yards distant. from the road ; the forts are called 
Hini. 
m1 . . +) 155 16.6 | The northern fort contains 100 houses and the 
southern one 140 houses. The sonthern fort ia 600 
feet square, the walls 20 feet high. Between the two 
forts 18 a good cree ground, fit for 600 men; 
provisions and supplios scarce. Height above sea level 7,100 feet. 6 furlongs from here the road 
has a gradual escent, and } mile further crosses a dry stream, with banks of 80 feet, and 6 fur- 
longs further another atream, with banks 200 feet, the crossing being difficult, From here fora 
mile the road is level and then becomes rough and difficult, it being only a foot in width. The 
river Hunza lies 500 feet below the road on the left- 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Hini the road is 
cut out of the precipitous face of the bill, and for a distance of one mile rune along this precipice 
and ix extremely dangerous, being only a foot in width, For another 8 miles the road is of 
similar nature, and great care is vecessary, The soil here contains a large quantity of sulphur. 
8 miles from Hini the road is again cut out of solid rock for a distance of 2 furlongs, aud then 
becomes level, running through cultivation: 9 miles from Hiui on the left of the road is the fort of 
MaAyun Fost . . 99 24 6 | Mayun, containing eighty bouses ; height above sea level 
6,700 feet. It is built at the junction of the Mayon 
stream and the Hunza river. A high wall connecta 
the fort with the steep hill-side on the north; a gate 
leads ont from ite walls, The stream flows 150 feet below the fort walls. The road crosses this 
atream by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. One mile beyond the fort the road leaves the cultivation 
and then runs along the foot of the hills. At one mile and 2 furlongs it descends 100 feet. 2 
miles and 1 furlong from Mayan there is a plain, and then the road ascends 600 feet in a distance 
of & furlongs, 

From here a road, fit for foot passengers only, branches off following the banks of the Hunza 
river. The main road here ascends 500 feet in one mile, 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Mayun the 
road crosses a dry stream with banks of 100 feet, and then rung along the bed of a emall stream, 
the banka on either side being 300 fect high ; 4 miles and 6 furlonge the road ascends a pass whose 
height is 8,200 feat, the ascent being 450 feet. The road on the pass is almost level for one mile 
and then descends 900 feet into the stream, in which there is a spring of water. The road now 
crosses a number of streams, and at 9 miles 2 furlongs from Mayun ascende another pasa, called 
Budalas, height 7,700 feet. 14 mile further the road descends 1,400; feet this descent is steep and 
bad, At 114 miles the road passes the village of Budalas, situated on the left bank of the Bar 
stream. This village contains twenty houses ; height sbove sea level 6,400 feet. The road now crosses 
the Bar stream by a rope bridge, 150 feet long, and proceeds along the right bank. From the 
bridge for 14 mile, the road follows the stream, and at 13 miles & furlongs from Mayun enter 
CHaLT . «] 140 | 388-5 | cultivation and reaches the fort of Chait, 
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ROUTE No. 26. 
IsLaMABAD 70 sMBNATRH, 


AND THENOB TO RALTAL IN THE BIND VALLEY. 
TT eee 


Distawom im uitus. 








Stage or haiting-place. Description, &e. 
clei, | Tot 
1. Isuamasid to 12 A village; coolies and supplies procurable: pass 
ErwHMaxan —— 12 | villageand spring of Bawan about a mile below 
temple of Martund; road broad and level. 
2, Pargau . 12; A long village: scanty supplies; good road 
_—— 26 | throngh forest ; almost level : pass Ganeshbal. 


From Palgam there is a ronte to Pampdr as follows :— 

1. Aru—10. Road lies up the valley of the Lidar; well wooded ; camping ground on a 
smal} tarfy shoulder, on the left bank of the ravine in which the Lidar flows. 

e 9. Lidarwat.—The path leade up the hill side and crosses the Lidar by an insecure bridge 

some § or 6 miles above Aru. At the bead of the valley is the Gujar encampment of Lidarwat 

8. Camp.—After a long ascent the forest ia left behind and valleys are reached in whioh 
vegetation is scanty. Crossing alow, grassy slope and rounding a corner, Tar Sar comes in sight ; 
ite water is clear and aweet. A steep stony slope leads to the top of the pass. The descent 
is over a slope covered with rocks. Aftorreaching the foot the path crosses a stream, and 
goes slong the opposite slope, and acroes a chaos of boulders till a little knoll is reached, at a 
corner where the valley makes a sharp turn to the westward. After this the road becomes 
bad, descending to the Nagbaran stream, which is crossed, and the camping ground is reached 
in a small meadow by the riverside. It is not possible to ride the whole of this march. 

4. Suttir.—Path ascends gradually to the top of a ridge. The descent is steep down 
the Trdl valley to Sdtdr. 

6. Pampdr,—Cross the ridge which bounds the Trél valley on the west; iescent rugged 
and tedious. ( Younghusband.) 


8, CHanDan- 8 Encamping ground iv forest glade near a stream ; 
waka, a — 82 | no tigi road narrow and in places rather 
rough. 








7 Encamping ground in open, grassy valley above 
—| 89 | the limit of forest; sty supply of fuel from 
juniper bushes. 

At about 4 mile from camp, steep ascent commences; on reaching top, path leaves region 
of forest, and lies along the grasay mountain tide above right bank of the torrent to the 
Shisha N&g, 6 wiles, and pusses on to camping ground about a mile beyond. 

5. Pansragyr - 8 teal ad ground as at last stage About half 

—_—_-— mile from camp commence gradual ascent, 1} 
mile; the descent on the other side is not so 
long, but steeper, about 6 miles more, or 8 in 
all to enoampiog ground. A short and sasy marvh; the five streame which have to be 
croseed are none of them more than kaee-deep. 


4. Snisna Nia . | 





47 





6. AmBNATH . 8 Steep and fatiguing ascent to the Byronéth 
————_| pillar on the top of the spur, 14 hour; de- 
TotaL . 50 | scent to the cave even steeper. 


On their return from the Amrn&th cave, the pilgrims descend the narrow valley, follow- 
ing the course of the torrent which flows beneath the cave to ite junction with the Panjtarni 
streams, from whence they proceed to Palgam by Actan Margand Tanin, crossing the pass 
tothe north-west of the Sachkach mountain. Both these athe are practicable for ponies. 

Baltal, in the Sind valley, may be reached through the narrow defile traversed by the 
Panjtsrai streams ; early in the season, when the snow which bridges the atream is firm, this 
oan be done without difficulty, but after the snows have melted, it ie a mutter of great difft- 
culty and some little risk, as there is no path, and thesides of the mountain are bare and 
precipitous. The distauce from the confluence of the Amrn&th stream to Baltal camping 
ground is about 6 miles. [August 1870.) 

( Bates— Montgomerie.) 
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ROUTES IN KasHM{a AND LADLE, 


ROUTE No. 27. 
FROM ISLAMABAD TO BARAMGLA BY BOAT. 


ITINERARY OF THE NAVIGABLE PORTION OF THE JHELUM RIVER IW ITS COVRER 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF kasHu[a. 
— 








Left Bank. Biver. Right Bank, 





Tersitory. 


Mind Kadal Ghdt, on the Bawan stream, 
is about a mile from Islamabéd; boats 
can only ascend to this point when the 
river is in flood, The stream flows ina 
narrow channel with high banks, which 
are fringed with poplar trees. 

7 minutes. Confluence with 
Arpat; banks get some- 
what lower ; current ewift. 
Pushwor village. Zeriptir village, which extends for some 
distance, 


8 minutes, Confluence of 
Bring; stream about 100 
feet wide ; current moder- 


ate, 
23 minutes. Confluence of 
Sandran. 
Harnag village. 


Barner. | 12 minutes. Kandabal, large village on 
both banks of the river, connected b 
wooden bridge of two openings wit 
masonry buttresses. Boats. do not 
usually ascend beyond this place. 

Lidarmot Gbét, village and junction of 
branch of Lidar. Banka, which are 
bare, become lower. 

38 minutes. Junction of branch of Lidar 
and amall scattered village of Adur. 


KASHMIR, 





9 minutes. Village of Wéran- 
hal. Zidrat of Saiad Sabib, 8 minutes. Gtir village, just below 
which junction of the Gur nals, a 
branch of the Lidar. (The three 
branches of the Lidar are small streams 
with but little current). The river 
now widens. 
16 minutes. Confluence of nala. 
6 minutes. Village of Garsir. 
4 minutes. Virgénd village. 
16 minutes. ‘’illage of Pazil- 
ir at some little distance; 
rom the river-bank. On 
the bank @ small zigrat 
beneath four fine trees, 


SESE, 
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Route No. 87—continued. 








Sooo —————— 


KaSHM{R. 


Left Bank, 


10 minutes. Brs-Bewia. 


Total from Telamabad 2 houre| 


35 minutes. 
Fishing village. 


7 minutes. The remains of 
a bridge visible ou both 
banks of the river, just 
south of the Kut Wudar. 

§ wiuutes, Village of Semi- 


tan. 
12 minutes. Small village of 
Dam Sabib. 


6 minutes. Sangam ghdt 
and ferry ; som fine trees 
Khodawain, confluence of the 
Sadarmaji nala (combined 
waters of the Veshaui and 
Rembiéra rivers). The 
Jhelum here becomes 
much brosder, with an 
average depth of about 8 
feet in floods. 


Karawine village and confiu- 
ence of anala. 
19 minutes. Dogripdr. 
8 winutes. Rutpdra, 


9 minutes. Rishpiur. 


Bégh and fishermen’s buts. 


17 minutes. Confluence of 
syoall nala and village of 
Tokan. 


19 minotes. Larikpér village 
and ghét. 





River. 





Barnes. 


Tstanp, 


SaLuaroun 
TsLanD. 


Tenanp. 


11 minutes. 


Right Bank. 





Badshéhi Bégh and part of the town. 


Hamlet of Kithri Teng. 


14 minutes. Pass village of Wagahdm at 
foot of the table-land at some distance 
from the river-bank. 


17 minutes. 


Murhams, a large village 


with fine trees. 


4 minutes. 


Kehptira, just beyond the 


bend of tho river, 


9 minutes, 
6 minutes. 
Satghar. 

7 winutes, 


filature. 
16 minutes, 


22 minutes. 


Halamol village and trees. 


Settar. 


Chujkét village and silk 
Watulptra. 


Confluence of stream from 


the Trél valley. 
Large village of Tedras and ferry. 


20 minutes. 


Confluence of stream from 


the Trl valley. 





roures in xasuufa aNp LaDix, 


Route No. 27—oontinued. 


Bight Bank, 





JatanD. 







$2 minutes. Lundpir. , } ae 
Patgampér. 6 minutes. Kainzél, fishing village. 
20 minutes, Awéntipér and confluence of 
a emall nala. 
7 rainutes. Jaubyor, a small village and 


IszanD, ruins of a temple. 


IstaNnD. 

18 minutes. Kanyilddr hamlet. 

17 mioutes. Gtirpur. : ‘ 

8 minutes, Witpir. Baras; just below the village an old 
chunar tree, beneath which there is 
said to be a spring. 


20 minutes. Bandapdr at 
confluence of stream. r 
Hadjibal. 18 minutes. Latapir. 


14 minutes. Huthwor. Between Ia. 
tapdr and Huthwor the standstone 
rock rises in some places to a beight 
of about 50 feet. 

21 minutes, Alchi Bagh, 


KASHMIR. 


8 minutes, Lilahar. 

7 minutes. Karkarpdr_ vil- 
lage and confluence of the 
Rémeohu river. 





18 minutes. Sémbra Bag village. 
19 minutes. Buch Bagh. 
& minutes. Confluence of Da. 
mahal nadi. 
6 minutes. Kadhramt ghét. 


14 minutes. Kaindizal vil- 18 minutes, Pathil Bagh, from which 
lage and ruined masjid. the river makes a sharp tarn. 


Gailandar h. 
7 winutes. Lidharbal garden and the 
foundations of a masjid. 


Barper. | $0 minotes. Pampts. 

8 hours and 45 minutes from Bij-Behd- 
ra; total 11 houre and 20 minutes 
from Islamabad. 

12 minutes. Baradérf on river-bank. 
Ndnd Sahib-ka-Bégh. 

$3 minutes. Pistari Bal; the saffron ghdt. 

7 minutes, Khén-ka-Bagh. 
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Route No. 27—continued. 


SESS 





Bight Bank. 





Istanp. 
35 minutes. Saimpiir. 
Pira 


Béybd. 
@ minutes, Sumbir Bég. 10 minutes. Panduchak at the end of 
the spur which dips into tbe river. 
There are the remaina of the stone abut- 
ments of a bridge on either bank of the 
river, and also, it is said, of two stone 
piers in the bed of the stream. 


9 minutes. Shalan, govern- 


2 
x 
5 
id 


ment stables. Hubba Ktahon, village and zifrat. The 
15 minutes. Lajyen village. spurs from the range approach the 
water's odye. 
Tetvanp. 
19 minutes. Kakér Béxh. 
Batta Hafiz-ka-Bégh. $ minates. Pandrathan. 
63 winutes. Sortung, village 
and ziérat of Znire-Maj- 
i-H tind, shaded by chauars. 
Zandarbal. @ minutes. Batwor. 
7 minutes. Padshahi Bagh. 
8 minutes. Vethnae xaly, 1] minutes. Shopdér. 
communicating with the 
Nag&t Nambah 
7 minutes, Small vijlage of 6 minutes. Rém Munshi Béyh. 
Koras., 16 minutes. Tang Bagh. 
S minutes, Shurai Yar (old lingam 
stone). 
European quarter. 
Szrnaaak. AmMIEI Srinacae. 20 minutes. 
Kavat | 4 hours and 29 minutes from Pampir : 
Burpes. total--15 hours and 49 minutes from 
Lsltamabdd. 
Sher Garhi. Tront-i-Kol canal, 
Bussunt Bégh. 
Kut-i-Khol canal. 
Tainkipur Mahalle. Dhdmpér Muballa. 


Colonel Beja Singh's temple ; the cone is 
covered with metal plates surmouoted 
by u gilt pinnacle. 

Ahlamar Mahalle. 
Sirdér Attar Singh's house. 








————————————— SSO OQN“NRREOOOwOw*$*= eee 
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Rote No. 27—continued. 


Lett Baok. 


Ved Sutz Mahalla. 
Zaindar Mehalla. 
Rishi Sabib-ka Mahalia and 
zidrat. 
Haprrnéra 
Kaan 
Kavat. 


Deoram Bakshi's tem 
tal roof, 


Kowar Pert&b Singh’s tem- 
le. An unfinished brick 


ple. Me. 


uilding. 

Mih Sahib-ki zidrat. 
Fatex 
Kapat. 

Ghdt and wood bazkr. 

Entrance of the Nao Masjid, 

now used as @ granary. 

Sammand 8héb’s shop. Nieto 

Kapatr. 





Arr Kapa. 


A dispensary. 


No Kapat, 


College for Hindds and Mu- 
bammadans. 

Khoja Maihidhin's house. 

Gannadar-ka Bayh. 

Thagga Béba SaLib-ki zférat. 
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Right Bank. 





Ganpattiar temple, biilt by the Wazir 
Panni. 

Karyar Mahalla. 

Diwan Banrindth’s houee, a new building 
with some fine wood carving. 

Motasham Khéo-ku Mahulla. 

Gasyaribal temple, 


(ad City Bridgo.) 


Pandit Saihaz Trussel!’« temple. Metal 
roof. 


Diwan Kirpa Rém's temple; metal plated 
roof with wilt ornaments, 
Mia Lal Dhb{u’s house. 


(8rd City Bridge.) 

Syfulle Béba‘e shop. 

Shébh Hamaddn-ki zidrat, with that of his 
son Mir Walli Sabib just above it, and 
the Shab-ka Dewi, s Hinds temple, on 
the lower front. 


(4th City Begs) 
Badehéh’s tomb surrounded by a ceme- 


tery. 
College for Hindds. 
Méhbardj Ganj bazdr. 


(Sth City Bridge.) 
West Sahib (Saiad Muhammad Andn 
Mantaki) ki zidrat. 


Bulbol Sahib (Saiad Abdal Rabmén) in 


zidrat and masjid, now used aes granary. 
Moktah Sb&h’s house, 


(6th City Bridge.) 


Rdj Kak’s temple (unfinished), garden and 
house, 
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KASHMIR. 


Debouche of the Kuth-i-kol 
canal. 


Shéb Nidmatdlla-ki zidrat. 


Confluence of the Dédh 
Ganga. 
Saiad Sahib-ki zidrat. 


Customs post under a chunar 
tree on the outskirt of the 
city. 


The Chowni, a square garden 
enclosed with banke fringed 
with poplar trees, 1 Aour 
and 25 minutes from the 
Amfri kadal. 


12 minates. Mahardj ndia. 


2 minutes. Shalating. 
15 minutes. Mullor, a fine 
chunar. 


Diwan Gokal Chand’s chak. 
12 minutes. Mujjigond. 


43 minutes. Painsodr or 
Mirapér. A little below 
the village a ferry. 

60 minutes. Shadipir and 
the mouth of the Nort canal. 


10 minutes. -Sbilawat. Cho- 
nar trees and ghht. 


Sarva 
Kaban. 


Tera, 


Teranp. 


Ispanp. 


TauaNp. 


Isuaxp. 


Teraxn. 


Rahma Khant-ka B4gh. 


(7th City Bridge.) 


Walli Jén’s house and garden. 
Malik Suhib-ki sidrat. 


Aowrin or Hindd burning place. 


2 minutes. Shingalpdr and Lashat Cus- 
tom House. 


10 minutes. Palapdr and ferry. 


Atean Nambal and confluence of a small 
etream from the Mar canal. 

12 minutes Chouchifikron. Two chunars 
amid a clump of other trees and some 
fakire’ buts. 


8 minutes. Krishital. 
7 uwiuutes. Bakaspéra, 


7 mioutes. Tengptr village near Azhd 
Shxhb's grove of chunars, 


6 minutes. Confluence of the Sind river 
just below which the Narain Bagh. 
20 minutes, Batpdr, a village on a mound. 


3 minutes. Gurazahtim. The ground on 
this bank is broken into mounds and 
depressions. 


-, —— nin 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK, 


Route No. 27—continued. 










g Right Bonk. 
E 
ase 
SHatxazt, 
a large in- 
habited is- 
land, 


7 minutes. Karabégh. 


Waskiir, a village on high ground at some 
distance from the river. 
10 minutes. A small rill from the morass 
below Waskdr flows in abreast of the 
Aha Tang mountain. 
10 minutes. Sumbal; the village stands 
Bripari on the high bank just above the bridge. 


20 minutes. Wangpir. 


Some few of the houses and 
shops are situated on this 
bank, where there is also a 
grove of fine chunar trees. 


10 minutes. Bat Mahdl. 6 minutes. Nayn Nor, a emall villa 
and clump of trees at the mouth of the 
canal communicating with the Manas 
Bal lake. 

23 minutes. Asham. Zidratand chunars 
on river-bank, near which are some 
traces of ruins, 

12 minutes. Komanuk nalo. 
2 minutes, Murkundl. 

8 minutes. Fakirpér. 





KASHMER. 


10 minutes. Wateakundel. A 
ferry. 
23 minutes, Hamehakundl. Hakabor. 


Has-xtx-20 
Iszanp. 


25 minutes. Ha&jan. A ferry. 
Government stables. 
Zidrat of Shaikh Niurdhin 

and chunar trees, 
Alam Ndr, a channel skirtin 

the Wular lake, by ehisE 

Soptir may be reached when 

the Jhelum is in flood. 

(This route closes earlier 

than that by the Nord 

canal.) 

Isnanp. 

86 minutes. Batgund. 7 minutes. Sodnor village and wala, 


20 minutes, Madwan in a 
clump of trees at a little 
distance from the bank. 10 minutes. Gholam min yir nala. 


a a en ee ee 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LaD{x, 


Route No. 27—concluded, 
————————————————————————————————————— 


Left Bank. River, Right Bank, 


Territory. 





16 minutes. Gasparim sala. 
The neighbouring village is 
only iobabited uring the 
singhara season. In autumn 
and winter numbers of 
grass-cutters establish them- 
selves on the banks of the 
river in this neighbourhood. 


————e—eE—EEe———eEooeeEeEeee_——————E 


KasHMfiz. 








ROUTE No. 28. 


IstaMaBaD TO InsHIN BY THK Ratt Pawas Pass, 











Oretawox 1m uxreEe, 

















Stage or halting-place. Description, £0, 

mediste. Total. 

1. AcHIBsL ‘ Pi, A large. village; supplies abundant; = good 

6 toad the whole way, 

2. Tagerépa . ‘ 8 % Pass villages of Kandar, Sombrun, Naogam, 

———-— 14 | Changas, large village of Wattras, crossing a 

stream'by Adnal bridge en route. Thence to 

Krtid and Tserptira. Supplies and water; good. 


encamping ground, 


—_—_——— stream and ascends; passes Tingwal, Midepdra 
and proceeds along the east side of valley 
between Halikwdr andChittur to Karptira and 

thence to Bhimbar: crosses three branches of Arpat by kanal bridges, thence up valley to 
_Rishptira and Thallar,f and through fields above right bank of stream, crosses the head 
waters of the Arpat by kdnal bridge, makes a short ascent to Taganptra, on to Shanptra, 
and ascends through open forest to Timmeran; water plentiful ; supplies cannot be depended 
upon. 


8, TimMEBAN. 2 8 | es Path leads to Metmt,* crosses the Saogdm 


1. To Nex Hor ‘ 6} | A steep ascent which may be avoided by going vid 
Hal&kwér, a village a few miles north-west of Saogim: 
this latter route, which is rather the longer, is practi- 

eable for laden animals with small loads.—( From native information.) 

* From Saogém, which is shout 2 miles cast of Metm4, there is a route to Inshin by the Chir Nag Pass, 
+ From Dardpora, a village about 2 miles north of Thallar, in the northern extremity of the Kuthér pargane, 
there {s a route by the Hairibal-ki-Galito Suedramman, a village in the Maru Wardwan, 6 miles north of toabin, 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{# AND LaDdK. 


Rowte No, 28—oonticoued. 


2. Pinitxan . c . 64 | A camping ground at the east side of the Mar- 
| que Puss ; cross the Chur Nag Pass; ascent and 
leecent easy. 
8, InsHin : $ ‘i 84 | A village in the Maru Wardwdo valley. 


Tora. 3 214 





Miles. 
1 To Wocapat . . 10 A camping ground ; very steep ascent, crossing 
a torrent four or five times. 
%. Gorosaown. s ° 64 Camping ground nears red stone in the Zazi- 
marg, passing the Guonas Néy. 
3. Suzpeamman é . 12 Easy descent into Maru Wardwén valley. 





ToraL . 283 


This footpath is but little used and the track ill-defined. -[ From native iaformation.] 


From TimmegaN THERE 4RE TWO ROUTES TO SURDRAMMAN. 


1, Miles. 
1. Batamonpo . . ° 8} 
2. Momtnak . . . 64..| By the left bank of a stream. 
3. SurpeamMan F e 8} 


Tutar * 23k 





I. 
1. Batamonpu . ° . 10 
2. TexstvpaL A ‘ BS Pass see mountain on right band ; a camp- 
ing ground by right bank of stream, 
3. Sospramuan . - . 64 


Tota, . 25 


The first of these routes is uxed early in the season, when the snow is on the gronnd ; the 
second, after the snows have meited. Both paths are rough and steep, and only practicable 
for foot passengers.—[ From native information. } 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{& AND LADAK. 


Route No. 28—corcluded. 


4. Prntixax . . 8 An encamping ground where the path meets 
——)] 30 | the torrent from the Margan Pass; juniper 
bushes only available for fuel, but some wood 

may be found about a mile further. 
Cross the Zamkatoh nala (flowing from Niltopa mountain) by a kdaul bridge; along the 
bare side of a spur for some way; pass Gdijar's hut and proceed through a beantiful Saat 
along right bank of stream, ascending oly to Witcher Dak stream; on leaving the forest 
at Rial Pawas path leads up a bare spur, and tuwarda the end ia very steep. The paseisa 
narrow neck; on the north is the Patwal Marg, on the south the Kaja mountain, thence a 
tle descent for about a mile through a guéé lying parallel to the Margan Pass to Ndg 

at, whence the descent is gradual to Pibilkan. 

(When clear of snow, itis stated that ponies may be led over this pass, but it is imprac- 
ticable for laden animals. Cattle with very light loads tind a path from Timmeran by 
ascending the forest-olad hill to the south of the village, and coal neing. along the spur to 
a juaction with the path by the Chor Nag pass, and so descending into Mari Wardw&n.) 


6. Insim . : 6 Path leads down the side of a bare rocky moun- 

-—————| taio and is fairly level: then down valley 

north-east by a steep descent to Hatd, and 

descends the face of the mountein in a 

Tota, . . i 35 northerly direction and crosses the river by a 
——--—-| kedal bridge to Inshin. 





(Bates ~ Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 29. 


IeuamaBkb To Prtcam IN Mar6-Warpwin Vatiey (py NowsuG@ anD THB 
Hoxsak Pass). 














Distawon IW MILES, 








Stage or halting-place, (7 Description, &o. 
oat. Total. 

1. Karrée. . 13 ; Hute. 

2. Riseasan . . 16 Pass Nowbdg. 
jaa —} 29 

8. Camp . . 10 ‘ Cross the Hokear Pass, 13,316 feet. 
——-—| 39 

4 Peraax. : 12 


ee ee 


Totar . © one 61 
( Montaomerse. ) 


ROUTES IN KaBHMiB AND LaDAX, 


Route No. 29—concluded, 


Bates GIVES FROM NATIVE INFORMATION Two RovTRS FRoM Nowsta to Peream. 


























I, 
1. Dus . - -| 9 Of Y O | The principal village in the Nowbtg valley. 
2. Dropmare . 7 4;16 4 
3. Garwak : 2 9 0|25 4 | Cross Hokear Pass. 
4. Nanprrt . 9 0/384 4 
5, Pataam . -| 10 4 
Toran 4 45 0 
II. 
1, Dus . . ‘ 9 0 
9 0 
2. Daopmare . 7 7 4 
16 64 
3. Hogsan . . 7 4 
name! 24 0 
4, Kon Nia. F 7 4 
————| 31 4 
5, Sonimare . : 6 0 
: 87.4 
6. Bostpurave ‘ 6 
ja——————-| 43 4 
7. Coanam. - 6 0 
mamma! AD Ay 
8. Petaam F : 3.0 
Toran. - aa 62.4 From Maru there is a path lying up the valle 
of the Fariabédi stream; it is very Vittle used, 
and though it paeses a few villages neither 





coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. 
From Mara the first stage is to Metwan, about 14 miles; this is a small village containing 
about six houses; the road passes the village of Zabban, where is a hot spring. The first 
half of the way the road is good; the latter half depends upon the state of the stream ; if 
in flood it is necessary to ascend the hill side, in which case the first stage will be to Zabban. 
Second stage, from Metwan to the Maharran encamping ground, about 10 wiles; path 
passes the Fariabdd encamping ground at the junction of the Kriash Nai stream from the 
east and the Zajh Nai stream from the west, and crosses a small spur to the eucamping 
ground, which is situated on the grassy slope of the mountain looking up the Ditchani, 
a stuall valley to the east. Third stage, Mabarran encamping ground to the Kailgan 
rocks, 12 miles; path follows the right bank of stream; fuel and water proourable ; 
no habitations near. ( Robinson.) 

( Bates.) 


age 
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ROUTE No. 30. 
JueL.um To Srivaaan (By CHaomuK, Pounce, anp Ua). 


————————————————— oe ee ee 
—— ere 







Dretanom ke MILES, 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate. Total. 








JHELAM TO There is another 
1, Dotan. -| 14 Of} 14 O| A village on right bank | route by left bank, 
—— of the Jhelum; supplies | viz.; — 
procurable; country level, Miles, 
open, cultivated; road | To Chechian . 11 
good, Mirpiir ~it 
Chaomuk . 10 
2. TawanuT . .| 14 0] 28 Of} Avvillage on right bank} Sansar . » 22 
a Jhelum; supplies scarce;| Kotli . « 16 
road tolerably good by _ 
river-bank all the way. 68 
8. CHAOMUK . .| 10 0 A village _on left bank | or Kotli may be 
==} 38.0) Jhelum in Kashmir terri-{ reached thus— 
tory; supplies scarce ; Miles, 
water procurable; road| Katiali F 
indifferent, through hilly country. On leaving Tungrot cross the} Mirpir - 12 
Thelum by ferry, and & river shortly before reachmg Chaomfk. There | Polyea - il 
in a direct path from Chaomuk to Koti, difficult and not fit for laden |} Kazdan Peee i 
ponies. Budali _ 4 
Kotli . 
67 


Thereisa route 
from Mirpdér to 
Saidabéd on Bhim- 

bar Route. 
A amall hill village; supplies procurable ; water 
69 0 | plentiful; road indifferent, passing through a 
very hilly country. A long march might halt at 

Biari, 7 miles. 


4, Sansan . -} 21 °0 





From Sansar there is a route to Rewat on Grand Trunk Road below Pindi. 
6. Korur . ‘ -| 15 0 A village; supplies scarce ; water procurable ; 
———| 74 0 | road eee but practicable for Jaden 
animals. 


There isa path from Kotli to Pduch by the 





Nandhori Gali and Sani Gali. 


Miles. 
1. Manzér ‘ . 18 A large village’and forton right bank of Mandal stream, 
cross Nandheri Gali. 
2. Poxca . . 18 Croas Stinf Gali. 


33 





This path is described as being rough, steep, and very little used. (Bates—from native 
saformation.) 
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ROUTES 1N KASHMfE AND LADAK. 


Route No. 80—continued. 


_ There is aleo a path from Kotli to Naoshera on the Bhimbar route cid the Ben sala, 
vis. = 
Miles. 
To Kommerta « ‘ 15 A village of thirty houses ; supplies. 
Nanoxa . 10} | A village of twenty houses ; supplies. 
Naosrera . . 12 
on miles, suid to be a road fit for ponies. (Butes—/rom 


native saformation.) 


From Koiretta there is a route to Réjdori vid BSiwdna; and also from Koiretta a route vid 
Dhbarmsél to Baidabad. (See Route No. 21.) 


6, Sama . . -| 140 
————}| 88 0 


A village on left bank of river; road in- 
different, throngh a mountainous oountry. 
The road ie alor.z the banks of the river and 
somewhat. difficult in parts. At the village 
of Sambri, about half-way, there-is a good spring. of watci, and it would avewer as a 
halting-place if required; the Pinch’ réja’e territories are entered after crossing a stream 
called Arami Bari. The tank water is very bud, but better is procurable at a short distance. 
Supplies not to be calculated on. 





7. Péxck . -{ 16 0 


A small town; a d&k bungalow; supplies and 
—) 104 0 


water plentiful ; ‘country mountainous; road 
indifferent ; crossing the river on reaching 
| Péneb, 





Not so diffcu:t as the preceding march. Hindi ruins on opposite side of river (Nabur 
Kabur) which is very rapid. The torrent Maindal is passed ; assistance is necessary for the 
baggage, women, and children; there is no danger or difticulty on horeeback, 


From Péoch there are two routes to Gulmarg, vis, -— 


I.—By Mandi and Banbal Nag— 


To— 
1. Manpr. A large village. 
2. Gaor! . 2 A village of ten houses. 


8. BamBat Nida on 70 
Karras Nia An enecamping ground; fuel and water procurable; the 

road from Kuntar Ndg is longer, but better, the differ- 

ence being about 24 miles, 

4 Gurmase . 


Torat 7 





This route is clased from let November to ist May; a pony may be ridden to topof 
and led down; there is a footpath from the Bambal Nagto the ithage of Wirocpie; eis 
follows the course of the Drang etreawm ; it is one long stage. 
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Route No. 830—continued, 
JI.—By the Nilkanta Pass— 
To— Miles. 
1 Kanéra ss. ‘ 9 | A village. 
2. Hittan . ‘ 10 | A village. 
3. GubMakge . 9 
Toran : 28 
This is the shortest route from Punch to Gulmarg; coolies and supplies are obtainable 
at all the stages; road closed during winter ; it ia practicable for unladen cattle. 
(Bates—from native information, 
8. Kautra : 3 9 0 
i—_——-| 1138 0 
See Route No, 22, 
9. AtfaBip. : 8 0 
iH————-| 121.0 
10. Harparanip. 7 0 
—--—-| 128 0 
1, Ue. =. S| «10 «0 
—-——| 138 0 
12, NaosHEna . .| 14 0 
——-—}| 152 0 
13. Baramtra* 7 9 0 See Route No, 44. 
———| 161.0 
14, Patan . -| 14 6 
———-| 175 0 
15, Srivagar . -| 17:0 
ToTan «| ae. 192 0 











( Roberts— Montgomerie Bates— Drew.) 


This ronte ia not much used, as it traverses rough ground; but in some respects it has 
advantages over other routes, and it seema likely when the railway is open to Jhelum, this 
route may get more into favour, and merit a better construction and maintenanse.—(Drew.) 

It is said that the easiest known route, with the best gradients and the least natural 
physical difficulties, is that which follows the river Jhelum, from Jhelum right into the Kash- 
mir valley; and that this route could be made practicable for artillery and wheeled car- 
riages at comparatively small coat.—(Indian Public Cpinion, 1876.) 


THERE 1g ALSO A ROUTE FROM PtncH To Unf vid Pann and Bach. 


1, Azrva. -| 13 0 No regular encamping ground. Cross Bitarh 
ew} 18 0 | by ford opposite baraddri ; hot march ; no shade; 
road pretty level. 
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Route No. 30—continued. 


2. PARBAL . : 12 0 Camping ground extensive near a small fort. 
——-——| 25 0 | Good road, but principally up hill, crossing a 
| range, and then dropping down, the last two 

miles, into an open grassy basin, nearly sur- 
younded by low bills. 


3. Raotr on Bacta . 9 0 


No camping ground. Small rhahafr pretty 
i—-~—| 34 0 


plentiful in a atream at this village. A very 
ensy march, partly across the valley, the reat 
| down the stony bed of a nala. 





4. Bhan . . . | 6 0 | Camp in a small tope ov a grassy plateau, about 

————! 40 0/100 or 150 feet above the stony bed of the 

stream, which is very wide. A fort on the op- 

posite bill-side up which tha path lier, and then 

slong the bed of a small river, the Nial, which lower down affords good fishing. The journey 
from Parra] to B&gh cun easily be accomplished in one march, 


6, Gongga 7 -{ 11.0 Ample space for encamping near the village 
—~————| 61 0 |-half-way up the pass. Path first lies on the 

aide of the hill, then crosses stony na/a, and con- 

tintes ascent forfour or five miles without 


shade; the last bit is very steep but not difficult, 


: 7 0j | A-considerable village; camping ground very 
| 58 0 | limited ; ascend the remainder of the pass, which 





6. Kavana a 


ia rather steep. (No snow on road, 6th May 
1889; elevation of pass probably ],000 feet lees 
than HAji Pfr.) Cross ridge and descend other side; pretty march; the last descent down a 
steep cork-screw path. Bégh to Kalana may be done in one march. 





7. Unt . -}| 16 0 First part of march up and down ; cross a smal! 
stream with swift current; path then rises 
along bill-side above Chakoti, which is visible 
beneath, on the left hand; the road keeps 
round the hill to the right above the Marf road, 
to which it gradually drops, striking it opposite 

ToTan 6 | cease 74/0} Shéhdera on the Abbottabéd road, about half- 
way between Chakoti and Ori. Supplies are 
procurable at these stages. 

(Bates.) 


Faomu P6ncw THH ROUTE To SRINAGAR BY THE TosHa MaIDAn 16 A8 FOLLOWS :— 


8. Manni . +! 120} 1040 | The path lies past the fort and réjé's palace 

through the town, below Kazimdna, Gunde, 

i——-—| 116 0 | and Kankot, across the Dungli stream: passea 

the Hazfri Baolion to Dingla and through a 

valley in an easterly direction to Chandak, opposite the confluence of the Sdran. (The road 

leading to Réjaorf lies up the valley of the Stran river). Path then passes Chak and 

hamlet of Kutliow. and becoming somewhat stony, passes two streams near Timbra and 

Sathra, and thence on to Bandi and Chakrara and Sekalu, and along the right bank of the 

stream to Mandi, which in a large village with a wooden bridge over the atream; supplies 

plentiful; but as tho space is somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers often camp 
at Rajpér. 


9. Artosm ° 9 . The path passes the confluence of the Gagrin 
_—_— 125 | and Dali Nar streams and through the village of 

Rampér, which ia situated on both banks of 

the river Dali Nar; there are some clumpa of 

trees at the temple Amrn&th. ‘The road crosses the Addai, and soon Palare is reached. 
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Route No. 30-—concluded. 


Thence past Barachar and Bela on the opposite bank. The way for foot-passengers conti+ 
nues along the river, but that for ponies crosses the spur, and has a steep, stony descent ; 
the paths then rejoin and the valley opens out, thence road descends; passes through Gug- 
gean and Danna, and a narrow valley on the left bank at the mouth of which is Biarun. 
(Zhe paths leading into Kashmir by Nurpir and Sang Safid Passes lie up this valley), 
Thence the road, which is mostly rongh and stony, lies through a narrow valley, bare of 
trees ; to Arigam. 


10. Warrapak 7 Path crosses to left bank of Dali Nar by a 
: j————-| 142 | bridge, and goes through Sultén Pathri dok, 
where there are about 30 ecattered huts which 

are inhubited in summer by Gdjars. 

Thence following the course of the stream, it ascends by tho side of the hill above the 
Linji-burji dok, and crosses the Gurpalla spur, and passes along the sides of the mountains 
to the right. About three miles from the top, there is a solitary shepherd's but, known 
as the Phalwaran dok, and a amall tarn called the Makkar Sar is passed on the left hand at 
a little distance from the summit, The path is stony and much ateeper than the descent on 
the west side. The summit is called Neza; thence by au easy descent, mostly over a 
grassy plain, the Dainam Say at the foot of the rocky chain of the Panjal range is reached. 
Path then keeps along the apur by the Tsienmarg, descends and crosses the stream which 
flows from the Gaditar Nag, and ascenda again shortly after descending to Wattadar. Fuel 
and water, but no supplies procurable. 

There is suid to bo another path from’ Arigam to-the Phalwaran dok, which proceeds 
by Sundar dok and the amall village called Sawaji. 

The Torsha Maiddu Paes (10,500 feet) ia closed by the first fall of snow, and js said 
not again to be practicable till the month of June. The plain affords unlimited pasturage, 


7 | A small village; some supplies procurable; 
11. Deane -j———~} —-:149) | water plentiful. 


Path leads down to the Gui Khol, crosses it 
and les through the grassy plain (Tosha Mai. 
dan), the slopes on the south-east side of which 
are clothed with pine, cedar, and birch. Passes 

a small tower and a onstoms chohi. Thence descends down the side of the mountain to 
Drang, somewhat steeply, passing a forest en rowfe, This is snid to be the beat of the paths 
leading from the Tosha Maidén to Kashmir, 


12. Maxanima . 10 A large village; supplies abundant. Fase 
159 | Harbar and Kanna Tretteptira and Kannapir 

on the east, and thence to Rowatptir, shortly 

beyond which it crossea te the right bank of the 
Suknég and reaches Sel. Then by right bank as far as Kanagund, when it again crosses 
the Suknag and ascends to Tnilptira, runs along the side of the hill above Biru, and ina 
northerly direction along the top of the wudur; thence descends spur to Aripanthan and 
onwards to Badran, where it crosses the Sukndg by a kdmal bridge, and thence by right 
bank to Maknhdma. There is a more direct ef between Drang and Srinagar through 
Sholaptira, but it is said to be low and swampy, and difficult for laden cattle. 





18. SrinacaRr ° 14 sie Path passes Ban Makahdma, Mathiptira, and 
|—_————— the south of Razrin, and Rusu, thence on to 

Wardwin, and through rice-fielda by a row of 
Tota ‘i er 173 | chunar trees to Sybug. Crosses the Hokarsar 

by a banded pathway, and the open table-land ; passing Hanjik and Khashpdra, proceeds 
in s northerly direction to the Mahardj Khol channel, which it crosses by a small bridge. 
Thence by Barthan, Parimpira and Avampdra to the high road from Patan and onwards 
by Chatsabal and the grand parade tothe Amiri kadal, The road is mostly low aud swampy, 


(Bates,) 
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Route No, 31, 


ROUTE No, 31. 
Kiouin to Gtiieft. 


Anthority :— Barrow, FROM NATIVE INFORMATION, 




















Se —— = -- 2a — 
DyRTANCE 1 MILRB. 
Stage or halting-place, are ia Description, &c, 
Matec Total, 
1. Nurana 14 ies The last village in the gtd of the Nainsdikh, 
a depdt for food for the Gdjars, who frequent 


crosses the Nainadikh at Kéghan, 
where a tributary from the Safar 


2. Bataxunpr Kataa 9 
8. WartéR . 9 
4. Kotawnt . - 9 
6. Getipis . 10 
6, THax, . . 12 
7. Cunha. 13 

| 

8. THALPIN. . . 
9. DanpDaLosn F 10 
10. CamMP IN JUNGLE. 9 
1]. Paror 12 
12 Camp at spRiIne 6 

Ix Kuowar aala. |\——— 

13. Gitert 9 




















with their herds the pastures in the upper tribu- 

‘taries of that river; water plentiful. The road 
then proceeds up the right bank, re-croasing it at Narang, 
Mila lake joins the river. 


From Narang to Giltidds. Mr. G. B. Scott, 
23-ofthe Survey, recommends the stages here 


3 | given, 
2 

There are no villages after Narang, the places 
4) j} marked in the map being merely summer 


resorts. The road is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as far as the Babdsur 
Pass is a made road, but is not kapt in repair, 
Getidds is at the southern foot of the Babisur 
G1 | Pasa, Wood is scarce here, but forage plentiful. 
Cross the pass, which is an easy one, then down 
a ravine.through Babtsur (fifteen houses) to 
Thak, which is a large village, said to be larger 
even than Gilgit. There is a fort at Thak, 
Down the valley through Bacha (ten houses), 
Road so far very good. Shortly afterwards the 
roud Jeavea the valley of the Thak stream and 
crosses-n stony maira to Chilas, which is a 
very large, compact village. 

Thore is no regular ferry, and the Indua, which 
is probably two hundred yards broad with a 
strong current, must be crossed on a masak 
raft. Thalpia consists of half-a-dozen houses, 

Up the Thalpin valley, Road fit for mules. 


63 


76 








86 
Road up the valley. Camp at ita head on the 
95 | southern side of the pass. Thera is generally 
4 Gujar encampment at this place. 
Cross the Kanjiit Pass and take either the road - 
107 | to Paiot by the Sai mala or the Shingaiggh 
route; the former is the easier, 
Cross the water-shed; the ascent is about 4 
113 {| miles. Camp at a spring at the head of the 
Khomar nala, 
The road down the Khomar nada is very bad 
122 | and not practicable for mules. The last 3 miles 
into Gilgit are easy. 








N.B.—The road by the Hoar valley Is considered a better one than the Thalpin route. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Routes Nos. 32 § 33. 
ROUTE No. 32. 


Kisatwir to Insnin (By Petgam). 











ee = 
Distaxce IN MILKS, 





Stage or halting-place, acer Description, &c. 
nter- 
mediate. Total. 





te Se ae 
Cross Chandra Bhiga river by rope-bridge ; en- 


1. PHauma «e| 6 (OO n 
6 Oj camp near stream, as water near last houses is 








bad. 
9, Exatl ; .| 14.0 a Two houses here; road bad. 
83. Sangre fe 16 0 In Dachin; road very bad, not practicable 


86 0 | for ponies. 

Road, along the bank, when river is low, bad, 
bntshorter upper road much worse ; cross Maru 
Wardwan river to left. bank near Zand. 

6. Peroam- -| 13 0 Road better; a few bad places, aot practicable 
64° 0} for ponies; cross river to Jeft bank. 
(See Route No. 29.) 
A path thence to Nowbig, and another to 
Stird via Chilung Pass. 


.H . -} 16 0 
4, Hansa si 


oS 

















6, Camp : -{ 11:0 Encamp on level spot on left bank of river ; 
——— |} 75 0 | road goud. 

7. INsHIN 9 0 A amall villago: no supplies; bridge here. 

—_—— This is,a very vad soad as far as lat. 33° 30/; 

ToTaL ‘ ae 84 0 | in many places the face of the rock is pasxed on 


firtimbers placed from ledge to ledge, cut into 
ateps; in winter it is closed for eight or ten days ata time from snow. 
(Drew Butes — Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 33. 


Kisutwir to Nowsée (sy tus Cainaam Pass). 








DisfaNcE IN MILES, 














Stage or balting-place, At Description, &c, 
Hiere 
mediate, ‘Total. 
ae 
1. Mogan Marpdn .; 16 0 A small village prettily situated; supplies 


16 O| very scarce; water plentiful; country prettily 
wooded. Road difficult in places. On leaving 
Kishtwdr, there is a long descent down some 

stone steps to the Chendb, the bridge over which is very primitive; ] mile further on the 

Maru Wardwén is crossed by a similar bridge; the road then ascends for about 5 miles, 

after which there is a steep descent to camp, en coolies can cross these bridges, but not 


ponies or mules, 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAD{R. 


Route No. 33—continued. 


2. CHINGAM A small village, prettily situated. A very 


-' 9 O 
| 26 0 } fair road ; makes considerable aucent, 
} 





7 4 Some cattle sheds on the south side of the 

———| 32 4 pass; no supplies. The path for the firat 3 miles 

ie up axteep ascent, thickly wooded; towards the 

| summit rich grass and fine forest trees afford 

pasture and shelter to herds of cattle; after this the road, firat gradually, and then more ab- 

ruptly, descends to the bed of a broad, deep, hill torrent; the path, which is scarcely a foot 

wide, is carried along the bare side of the hill; beneath are nearly perpendicular precipices, 

many hundreds of feet deep; for the rest of the way to the camping ground the track lies 

along the left bank of the stream, and is bad, narrow, and dangerous, constantly crossing 
over atones and rocke and beds of snow and ice. 


3. Sin THAN . 


4. Nowsta -; 12.0 A considerable village in the riddle of the 

————| 4% 4 | Nowbdy Nai, situated on the road leading towards 

the Maru Wardwdn valley by the Margan Pass. 

There are three good paths leading intothe Ku- 

thar pargana, Supplies and water procurable. The path for tho tirat mile lies over a gentle 

wooded aclivity, the ground covered with grass, clover, and wild flowers; the torrent must be 

crossed by snow bridge or trunk of a tree, as it is not safe to ford when in flood; the rest of 

the way to the crest uf the Chinygam. or Sin-Thao Pass lies over wastes of snow and ice, the last 

quarter mile being very steep. Judging frum the forcat line, which ia not 600 feet below the 

suinioit of the muuntain, the height of the pass cannot exceed 12,890 fect. The descent for 

the fret 2 miles is all snow, a mountain torrent 

flowing fur beneath, above the right bank of 

| which the rugged path rung; 9 miles pass the 

Tota : . 44° 4 wmall village of Diosur, at the foot of the higher 

rauge, surrounded by dense forést; thence the road lies through a very pretty valley, green 

and cultivated, and shaded with many trees; pase the large village of Larum to the left, 
about a mile before reaching Nowbig.—(Acrvey, June 1851.) 

















(Bates) 
ROUTE No. 34. 
Lén to Gar—(Lyisa Terarrory). 
Dretanck 1m MILER. | 
Staye or halting-place. pe ily 4) Deacription, &. 
Tinie. {| Total. 
1. Cnisnor : : 12 Large village, left bank Indus; extensive 
(10,500 ft.) —_— 12 cultivation; poplar and willow trees. Crose 
| Indus at 7 miles by wooden bridgo. Road heavy 
| between Léb and bridge. Camp in Giilab Bégh. 
2. MarsaLane . 18 
(12,200 fr.) —_—— 25 Village left bank Indus; road good, up left 








bank Iudus; reat-house and supply depot; 
lcamping ground Attabégh near Atta; consi- 
derable plantations of poplar and willow ; exteusive cultivation. Indus crossed by wooden 
bridge leading to Chimre on right bank, where the Chang Cheumo route joine. 


3. Upsnt - st 10 


| 


Village left bank Indue; road good, up left 
36 | bank; considerable cultivation ; poplar and fruit 
trees. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LaDAK. 
Route No. 34—continued. 


4. Gra . 2 18 Village (forty houses) and monastery left bank 
(18,600 ft.) ie 53 | of atream of that name; barley cultivation ; 
rest-house and supply depdt. Road follows up 
Gya stream, crossing and re-crossing it. In parts 

stony, but not difficult, 


6. DesRing . 7 19 Camping ground south-east base of seerlens 
72 | Pass (18,042 teet), which is crossed between it an 
Gys. Road from latter continues up Gya stream, 
Then up very steny, steep ascent to top of the 
Tagalong. Descent alxo stony and steep. The road has been repaired of late yoars. No 
supplies at camp. Fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. 





6. Tuvest n P 14 Camping ground on north bank of Tsokar 
(14,900 ft.) 86 | Lake; fuel and grass plentiful ; water from 
small streams. A few Bhoti camps generally here 
from which a few supplies and sheep are procur- 

able. Road good, though sandy in places, 





7, Came ‘ ‘ 12 From this place a route leads south across the 
98 | Nakpogoding Vass to the ‘fsomoriri Lake. 





Puea ‘ , 13 Camping ground right bank Puga stream ; 
(16,200 ft.) j———-——} 111} sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near 
hera; fuel plentiful ; grass in patches. Cross 

Polakonka Pass (16,300 feet). 


Yop of paxs is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. The descent is easier than 
the ascent ; for the firat three miles the vond leads down a rugged valley, with masses of 
boulders. A stream, the Rulang Chu, has cut for itself'a narrow channel 100 feet deep. After 
three miles the valley beeomes gently sloping and gravelly. ‘This continues tor five or six miles, 
when it becomes level and swampy for another mile, The last two miles are level, with hot 
springs occurring at intervals. Axcent and descent very gradual. 


9.ManHiye. . Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite 

(13,800 £.) junction of Puga stream, No wood or grass, 
Cattle must swim river to pasture on left bank. 
At ford water waist-deep. 4 route leads hence 
north to Shushal over the Thatola Pasa (33 miles); (See No. 57.) 


124 











10. Nrma-Mup ‘ 12 Two small villages right bank Indus. A little 
(14,000 ft.) 136 | barley cultivated. Fuel and grass plentiful, 
Indus fordable. Water chest-deep in autumn, 








Routes lead from thie to Léh by both banks of Indus, but are difficult, Also 
two routes to Shushal—(1) by Mahiye and Thatola Pass; (2) by Vsaka-La (Pass). Also 
a routeto Hanlé vik Nout. 

From Mahiye road by left bank; atony, sandy,a little grass here and there ; after several 
milea Nidar, of three houses, on left bank, ulao Nima, of twelve houses, and Mud, of ten 
houses, are reached: thence the valley widensto 4 milex with pasture. At the next bend 
to the north the valley narrows to 2 miles and 20 miles further on to atill less, At Dora 
no snow falle, and there ia a thin pasture. 


Ll. Came . . 17 ! 
—————| 153 
12, CamP le a 7 
—————| 170 
18. Dowa . : 10 Camping ground right bank Indus, close by a 
(13,800 ft.) —~——-; 180 {small shallow lake. Fresh water, A winter 


station of the Rupstiu shepherds. The bound- 
ary of Chinese Tibet is a day or two beyond camp, 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LaDAx, 


Route No, 34—concluded. 
18, Tasnicone . 55 Note—Montgomerie gives the names of halt. 
——| 235 | ing places between Tashigong and Gar as 
follows :-— 


Tashigong to (1) Langmar (winter encamp- 
ment); (2) Gar (Gunaa); (3) Camp; (4) Camp; 
(5) Gar (Yarea). 
2). Gar . P 80 sex This is lower Gar, the winter station. 
(Drew— Reyrolds.) 

















265 
TotaL . ‘ 
ROUTE No. 35. 
Lén to Now (sy TanKse). 
DistaNow t4 MILES. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &o, 
Tnterme: | Totals 
‘To Cuacea (15,090 ft.) | 
eee | 8450 See Route No. 39. 
. CHARKANG . -| 6 0 A ruined rest-house at the foot of the Lankar 
———| 90 0 | or Marsemik La; road good, up stream all the 
way; grass and burtaf ae catnpe . 
10, PancukGornewa.| 9 0 The road, crosses the range which soparates 
(17,670 ft.) i———| 99 0 | the lake Lukong drainage from that of the 


Chang Chenmo river by the Marsemik Pass, 
18,420 feet, and instead of following the Yér- 
kand route to the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground to the east of 
the pass into the head of another valley. which drains into the Pangong lake; then crosses by 
the Kinla, a bigh spur from the wain range, and descends to camp, In July there was 
snow lying on the surrounding hills, but none on the pass itself. 





11. Niverr or Rong- 


Nak. . . Road follows down a large stream which 
(16,250 ft.) ———e——| 104 0 | flows to Pangong lake, and in summer ie difficult 
to cross; grass and burtei at camp. 





12. Nraezv on Row- Road passes for 8 miles down stream to Man- 
ang YoRMA - -| 8 0 dal, and then turns up a branch valley (Tsukiok) 
(15,390 ft.) 112 Q | containing abundance of grasa and jungle wood. 


The camp is at the juuction of three streams, 
and is on the fronticr between Ladak and Tibet. 


13, Karsarpo . -| 12 0 Good road slong Tsokiok stream. Three tents 
{16,000 ft.) 124 0 | of Noh shepherds at camp. 





14, Gorv 7 P 6 0 Road continues up valley, near the head of 
130 0 | which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet 


high respectively) have to be crossed; a frontier 
guard stationed here. 
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ROUTES IN KAsSHM{® AND LADAK. 


Route No, 36—continued. 
15. Cuuzan. » 110 Road down valley, which opens into a grassy 








(15,840 ft.) 141 0 | pluin; several springs near camp from which a 
plentiful supply of good drinking water is ob- 
tained. 

16. Pan . : .| 15 0 Road down valley. Several springs near 
156 0; Camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the 

Pangong lake, the water of which is brackish. 
17. Dono Naxro : 8 0 Road skirts the northern edge of two small 
(14,020 ft.) ——-———-| 164 0 | Inkes, the Cho Rum and the Cho Nyak, the 


water from which flows westward into the Pan- 
gong lake, through a deep cbannel not more than 


20 paces wide. The water in these lakes is quite fresh and is used for drinking. 








18. Nox : A 9 0 A small village in the Rndok district, contain- 
ing about twenty huts built of stone cemented 
Tota . : -_ 173 0 | with mud. Population largely inoreased in winter 


months by shepherds. A stream from the north- 
east, 40 paces wide and 3 feat deep, joins the Pangong lake near this place. Up this stream 
ig a road to Khotdn vi@ Polu and Kiria, 

The village of Gaugra is 4 miles beyond Noh. On the opposite sido of the lake a stream 
flows into it from Rudok. Abundance of grass, Yak’s dung is used as fuel. Rudok is 
about » day's journey from Noh (by a circuitous road to the south). 

The distance to Khotdn by the road mentioned above is 450 miles. For a distance of 
AQ miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 
miles, as the crow flies, crosses in a north-enstetly direction o series of elevated plains and 
Tidges before it descends somewhat sudden!y to the plains of Eastern Turkisthn. ‘The average 
height above sea level of the halting-placea on the glevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,600 feet.—( Trotter.) 





ROUTE No. 36, 
Léa to Prun. 


By Digan anp tat Suyox River. 








DistaNOR IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, : Description, &e, 
Tnterma- Total 
diate, i 





———— 


Lin to Diaar (Two 24 0 | (Sea route No 37.) 

MapgcHEsS + . tee 

For routeup Shyvk river from Digar, see 

§, Sattr 7 17:0 No. 38, 
_———-| 41 0 A village on right bank of Shyok. Road 
descends rapidly for 2 miles, then runs for more 
than a mile along a platform of alluvium, after 
which it desconds into valley and runs for 6 or 7 
miles parallel to the Shyok, then crosses to tight bank. The stream here, in October, is 
100 yarde broad, and has considerable velocity ; it is 3 feet deep in the middle. Its bed consists 
of boulders and gravel. Its banks, hardly higher than the water. Iu summer it is crossed by 
boats, and animals swim over. In winter it is fordable. Tha Shyok valley at Satti is a 
gravelly plain, 1 to 2 miles broad, stony, barren, and desolate, 

For route Satti to Léh, see No. 37. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route Ne. 86—~—continued. 


4. Lyazsune 12 0 From Satti the road follows the Shyok to its 

=| 53 0 | junction with the NubrA river, passing Tirit at 7 

miles. At the junction the valley of the two 

streams is at its widest breadth 6 miles. The 

valley of Nubré extends for 20 miles, and is 1 to 2 miles broad, and in its general character 

is very similar to that of the Shyok: its lower part is very fertile, and on the east side 

from Tirit to Panamik (see route No. 37), cultivation extends in a belt varying in breadth 
from a few hundred feet to nenrly a mile ; the villages are large and populous. 


6. Huneak é 9 0 Large village left bank Shyok, with fine 
~———-——| 62 QOjorchards A pathway leads hence due south 

over the Thanglasgo Pass (16,960 feet) to the 

Iudus, a little below Léh, 

6. TERTSE : -| 11:0 
——-——-! 73 0 | Village left bank Shyok. 


7. Umoarv. Q 5 4 Village right bank Sbyok. Ford river at 
——| 78 4 | Tertse. As far as this the Shyok is everywhere 
fordable in October; average depth 2 to 3 feat. 
Beyond Umuaru there is no cultivation, and the 
valley is extremely narrow. 





8. Koro on Kurv.| 9 4 Village right bank, the termination of the 

10,800 ft.) 88° 0 | Nubrd district; the river here enters a deep 
gorge, walled in on both sides by lofty and 
almost perpendicular cliffs of slate. 





9, Warts . s 8 0 There is no road along the banks of the river, 

(12,400 ft.) ——| 96 O/as the rocks are too precipitous and the river is 

too deep, but when frozen over it can be used; 

at other times it is necessary to ascend by a very 

narrow and rugged ravine, until the steep ridge can be crossed, for 8 miles to Waris, where 

are a few fields and huts, but the latter are abandoned, wheu harvest is over, fora more 
temperate spot, 








10. Boeupan . ’ 7 0 Village right bank Shyok in well wooded 
(11,700 ft.) ——~| 163° 0 | ravine. From Waris ascend ridge on left (14,700 
feet), Descent very abrupt (3,000 feet in 1 mile). 
11. CHuLuNga * 9 0 Village right bank, three or four houses. 
112 0 
12, Turtux. . 8 0 Village left bank; a bridge of poplars, 25 
i—————| 120 0 | paces long, here. ; 
13.PraHNUD- +} 12 0 Village right bank ; much cultivation. 
———| 132 0 
14. Piun . -| 12.0 Village left bank. Pass Siksa close to Piun. 
———| 144 0 | The route from Léh vid Indus and Hani, joins 
ToTaL : eas here (see No. 41). All these villages have 





‘orchards, poplars, and some willows; they lie 
alternately on opposite sides of the river, which isin this part very rapid and not fordable, and 
has to be crossed by bridges of poplar trunks,  (Zhomson— Maisey.) 
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ROUTES IN KaSHM{R AND LADAK, 


ROUTE No. 37. 


Lén to SHauiputa ea route to YXukanp (By THE Sasen and KapakouaM 
Passes—-THE Tasistanr on Summer Routs), 
































Distance Im MILES, 
Stage or hatting-place, ites C=7 Deacription, Ac, 
mediate, Total. 
1, Léx ro Port| 10 0 Camping ground and a few huts at south base 
Digak. 10 Ojof the Digar La (Pass), stall stream; a little 
pasture, but no fuel. 
2. Dioaw . -| 14 0 Village situated between Digar La and Shyok 
(13,080 ft.) 24 Oj river; ascent of pass steep and rough; cross a 
narrow gap and reach crest of Diyar La (17,900 
feet), down a long, stony slope, covered with snow 


patches at end of June, to Pold camp at9 milesyThen acroas bogs and peat beds and down 
a moorland § mileato Digar. The passis very difficult.and yaks should be used, 


8, Sati 2 .) 17.0 Village right bank Shyok; at 5 miles reach 
(10,600 ft.) ———| 41 0 | Shyok, and proceed dowu left bank and croas by 

boat opposite Sutti. Baggage animals must swim 

over; river fordable in autumn and winter. 


From Zéh there ia more direct, but more difficult, route to 
Sutti by the Khardoug Pass, viz.— 














Miles, 
1, Came aT Foot oF 13 A few stone huts here; 
Kgarpowe Pass road circuitoux and stony 3 
(46,000 ft.) at 6 miles pass Ganles, 


} 2. KaaRDon@ VILLAGE 4 A villnge situated on an 
177,600 Tt.) alluvial plateau bounded 
on one side by high cliffs, 

The ascent of the Khar. 
dong Pass (37,800 ft,) 
H begins at once by a very 
stony, steep zigezag, De» 
scent is also very steep for 
j 1,200 feet, passing over a 
suow bed. Beyond, it ig 

more gradual along su 
upland turfy slope over 
moraine banks across & 





stream and, down the 
course of a mountain tor- 
rent to Khardong. Thia 
pasa is impracticable for 
ponica, snd yaks must be 
used. There was snow on 
itin the middle of July 
outhe southeru slope. On 
the northern slope there 
ia alwaya snow. 











3. Sarr (10,500 ft.) . 12 Follow course of Khardong 
stream, crossing it three 
or four times by rustic 
bridges to ita junction 
with the Shyok at Khart- 
gar Village; cross Shyok 
jew} by boat to Batti on right 

ToTaL «| 38 dank. 


a ——— —— 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 37—coutinued. 


3% Sarr . . tee tee Drew thus describes these marches: The 

—contd. way from Léh leads for some miles up the valley, 

rising at an angle of 5°, then it continues ina 

branch valley of steeper gradient, till it 

reaches the water-shed, which in this place is a narruw rocky ridge at 17,500 feet ; the pase 

tn places is difficult for ponies, which are replaced generally by yake. On the north of 

the pass the road crosses a bed of ice, and leads down a ateep descent of some 1,600 feet ; 

thence an easy and long descent leads for many miles down a valley; several small 

lakes ure passed, and in the bottom grazing grounds and scuttered houses, untit Khar- 

dono, a large village, is reached ; thence by a wide valley along the Khardong stream, 

to the Shyok river, which is crossed at 104 miles hy boat, and at certain seasons by a 

ford. Drew makes the distances to Taghar—Cump 12 miles, Khardong 15, Khartsar 12, 
Taghar 13 ; total 52 miles. 


4. TaGHaR. . . 15 Village left bank Nubrdé: barley and lucerne 

(10,600 ft.) _——— 66 | cultivation and a good many trees, Proceed 

down right bank Shyok in the rich valley of 

that river, to Tirit, 7 miles; then up left 

bank Nubrd, passing Lukhjung, a flourishing village at the confluence of the Shyok and 

Nubra; the valley of the Shyok is here some4imiles wide, and ofthe Nubré 2 to 3 miles; 

it is in parts sandy and shingly, aud-in, parts covered-with jungle, Cultivation, fruit trees, 
and hamlets in places. 


§ Panamtk . . 13 Large village left bank Nubré; extensive 
(10,840 £t.) _—_— 69 | cultivation; barley and lucerne, supplies for one 
ward journey should be obtained here. Midwa: 
cross a rocky ridge abutting on the stream, wit! 
the populous village of Chirdsa on the opposite bank. Pass Popchi, a large village, at 7 miles; 
hot springs at 12 miles. 


6. CHanoLuna x il Small village left bank Nubré; the last in- 
(10,760 ft.) - _ 80 | kabited place in Laddék territory by this route, 


Hot eprings here, and a little cultivation; road 
across patches of turf and brushwood jungle. At 
34 miles pass Takcha, and croas the Tutyalak, a rapid stream, by a timber bridge. 


As faras Changlung the road lies in Nubr& 
valley, the richest and most thickly populated iv 

Ladak, along left bank of river, 
7. Tutvazak (13,900 ll Camp on gravelly flat close under a glaoier, left 
ft.) 91 | bank Tatyelak; uel scarce, pasture plentiful. 
This place is culled Pangdongsta by the Tibetans : 
ateep zig-zag ascent of 4,000 feet to the Kdrawal 
Dawan ridge, 3 miles. Then down a steep hill slope and cross Tutyalak river by ricketty 

spar bridge, and proceed up left bank 3 miles to camp. 





8. Branosa Sasze on 16 No supplies, fuel, or grass. 
Saszx Pot (15,204/———_|__ 106 Camping ground and a few huts at north-cast 
ft.) base of Saser Pass and on right bank of Shyok 


river; proceed north through a narrow defile; 

path very rough. At half-way pass Sartang camp 
(also called Sar-i-kanz-i-khoja-Fateh) at foot of Saser Pass. Glaciers allround. Path now 
winds under a huge glacier, which it eveutually crosses ; leading over it for 3 miles; passage 
dangerous ; this ia the summit of the Saser Pass (17,500 feet); it is covered with perpetual 
snow, and ix the most difficult of all the passes on either the summer or winter route, The 
ascent and descent are nearly always impracticable for laden horses, and yaks must be 
employed to carry londs over it. Path leads down from the glacier to Brangsa Saser. 
_ From Brangsa Saser there ta another route to Daolat Beguldi ; it is only practicable 
te wraler. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LaDiK. 


Route No. 87—coutinued. 


1. To Kumdan, 8 milee— Up a wide river channel, through a very narrow and winding 
strait between a great glacier and opposite cliffs and along the river course. The passage of 
the strait is done on the ica, or through the stream where it is broken, a difficult road under 


any conditions, 


2. To Gapshan, 9 miles.—Across a bank of loose pebbles, through a narrow strait where 
the river bed ia very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has alid down across it, and up the 
bed of a stream, in and out of the water repeatedly. 


8. Zo Daolat Beguldi, 15 miles.—Across an undulating ravine-cut plateau.. 


9. BuLaK-I-Murenal 10 Camping ground right bank of a tributary of 
on Murewal (16,190|/—-——— 116 | Shyok. Ford Shyok opposite Brangsa Saser. 
ft.) Proceed down left bank for a mile, and then due 

east up a deep gully to Chungtash camp, 8 miles, 

at agreat erratic boulder on aturfy flat: thence proceed down dry stony gully to Murghai. 

The winter route from Léh joins in here. (See Wo. 38.) 


lo. Kizm Lanear 16 Camping ground on left bank of a tributary 
(16,700 ft.) 132 of the Shyok, fuwing down south from the Dip- 
sang plain, No fuel or forage procurable. Road 

yery narrow and difficult, and risky from stone 
avalanches. Follow up course of stream and cross it repeatedly by narrow fords ; it flows 
as a raging torrent, rolling over great boulders in a tight winding gorge, then quit the river, 
and ae over projecting bluffs, joining it again at 11 miles and follow it up to Kizil Langar, 





At 13 miles pass Bartsi or Borsa camping ground ona gravelly talus sbelving to the stream, 
1). Daotat Bravip! 20 Camping ground at north-west corner of Dip- 
(16,880 ft.) | 5D sang plain. Continue up stream, path still 


difficult, and at 6 miles ascend up steep and stony 

gorge tothe Dipsang plain (17,800 feet), about 
18 miles broad. Cross this bleak, barren, undulating plateau, from which the world around 
subsides, the highest hill tops only appearing above the horizon, Soil soft, and spongy, 
gravel and clay mixed, and where water-logged, boggy. Breathing distressed. From 
plateau descend into a wide deep gully. Cross shallow stream with alae bottom, in which 
cattle stick, and from it ascend to the Daolat Beguldi plateau. 


12. Bautt Baanasa 22 Camping ground at north base of Karakoram 
on Baanasa Kara-j|————| 174 Pass, and left of a sandy ravine. Large rock 
xoram (17,180 ft.) here used as a shelter by travellers, No grass or 

fuel. Gradual riee to foot of Karakoram (18, 650 

feet), which is crossed at 11 miles. Breathing difficult, surface bare gravel and clay, ascent 

sudden and steap. Descent also short and steep, and then gradual down ashingly gully to 

Balti Brangsa. Pass Chajosh Jilga camp at 12 miles. Near the summit of the pass three 

atreams rise, one runs down to the west and south, the second to the south, and the third 

to the north-east: the two first join at Yapchan and fall into the Shyok, the third is the 
source of the YArkand river; snow in winter only on the pass; road nearly always open. 

Many beasts of burden (ponies and horses) succumb to fatigue and difficulty in breathing. 

The pasa is throughout passable for laden horses. 


13. MatigsHAH OB 28 
AxrTAGH. 202 Camping ground right bank Ydrkand river. 


(16,590 ft.) No wood or grass and no water from end of 
October to end of April. Road follows down 
course of a wide shingly gully. Pass Kiziltagh, 

Chadartash, and Wahdb Jilga camps, Latter at 14 miles, where the Aktdgh stream flows 
through a cutting in slate rocks. Vegetation most scanty in herbul tufts; a few antelopes 
met with. From this down atream is the winter route vid the Yang Diwan and Kugiar 
to YArkand (see Section IJ). The Chang Chenmo route (Western Variation, No. 39) joins 
in at Malikshah. On this march this road is good, and there is little snow in winter. 
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Route No, 37—concluded. 


14.Cnfspa . . 10 
(16,480 ft.) 





212 A few stone enclosures in which travellers rest. 
for the night at foot of Suget Pass; cold usually 
intense; no grass or fuel; water scarce. Prov 
ceed north over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, 

a desert, gradually ascending. Breathing oppressed on this march. The whole region a 

bleak, desolate and inhospitable waste. 

From Sar-i-hauz-i-khoja to Chfbra both inclusive, there is a difficulty as to wood and 
grass, which are altogether wanting from halting-place No. 10 to Chfbra inclusive. 


16. Suerr . , 2 
(12,970 ft.) a 233 Camp ground, right bank Suget stream, close 
to its janction with the Kavakash, in an open 
wide valley. Grass and wood abundant; the 
grazing ground is much used by traders, ascant 
gradual for 6 wiles to top of Snget Diwan Pass (17,610 feet). Snow lies on it from Septem. 
ber to April; and the breathing of men and animals is much affected. Descent at frat 
steep into a ravine. Then over high moraine banks of granite bouldera and across slope 
of a hill to Suget. Pass Kutas Jilga at about 6 miles. 


16. S8Hamiwtia Koza 8 
(11,780 ft.) aa} 241 Camping ground, left bank Karakash. Small 
i fort with garrison now unoccupied. Fuel and 
grass bere, and Kirghiz camps around, The road 
from Suget follows the course of the Suget atream, 
crossing it several times; at 4 miles it joins the Karakash, crosses and then keeps the 
right bank of the latter to opposite Shahiddla, The Kagiar route can be joined from 
here by following up the stream that flowe down east from the Kirghiz Pass. It is 2 

marches to Kirghiz jungle. 


This route is open for 4 to 5 months, 
(See Routes Nos, 38, 39, 40.) 


THENCE TO 
28. Yinganp (vid} 202 4) |... There are two practicable routes from Shahi- 
Sansv Pass). dila to Yérkand, viz. :— 


By the Kilian and the Sanju Passes, the 
latter is now closed by the Chinese authoritses, 


Toran ef ae 443 4)  (Bellew—Montgomerie—Drew—-Maisey— 
Routes Book.) 





ROUTE No. 38. 
Liu ro SHauim6.a es roufe ro YarkanD (BY THE VALLEY OF THE SHYOK 
AND THe KapaxkoraM). 


{The Zamistant or Winter Route.) 











Drstavox (8 MILES, 








Btage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
mnter | Total. 
Liz to 
2 Dicas F < oe 24 | See Route No. 37. 
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Route No. 38-—eontinued, 


Village Jeft bank Shyok: at junction of Dgiar 
stream. From this pie to Murghdi the road 
runs up the valley of the Shyck, winding along 
the stream, which is crossed and re-crossed some 
24 times; the river is frozen over for 4 months in winter beyond Lamakyent, when people 
travel ovet the ice; its bed ia sandy or gravelly; grass and fuel in plenty all the way, 
No habitation on the road from this to Khulustan, excepting Lamakyent, and the tents of the 

aatoral tribes between Doba and Khulustan. Caravaus take provisions for their onward 
journey from this place. 


8, AGHAM  . . 


(10,600 ft.) $14 




















4. Paura . . 12 Camping ground right bank Sbyok, Crosa 
(11,000 ft.) en 43 4! river by ford or on the ice; water from a spring. 

6. CHIMCHAR ‘ 10 Camping ground right bank Shyok: water 
(11,600 ft.) |e 63-4] from a spring. 

6. Lamakyent ¢ 8 Village right bank Shyok; travellers either 
(12,200 ft.) ae emer 61 4) halt here.or at Shyok on opposite bauk. Valley 

uninhabited and barren. 

7, Caano JUNGLE . ‘18 Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

(12,800 ft.) — 79 4) A fine pasture ground, where people of the 


surrounding country graze their flecks of sheep, 

‘oats, yaks, and horses. At‘ a point on the road 

called Changthang Jilga (meaning the Changthang stream), 3 miles further on from 

Chang Jungle, the Chan Chenmo stream from the north joins the Shyok, and a road 
strikes north-east towards Rudok and Chanthan by Chumurti. 








8. Doxa Aytak . Halting-place left bank Shyok: a halting- 
(13,000 ft.) —_—_— 97 4} place called Kabutar Khdna is passed en route. 
9. Mannagiix : 20 Camping ground right bank Shyok. 
(13,300 ft.) —~—————} 1174} Pass an old fort called Yarghuluk; little or 


no snow falls on the portion ofthe road from 
Uhgam to Mandarlik; further on, as far as 
Brangss, it continually anows during winter, but the road is never closed. 


10. Korarum . 12 Camping ground on Shyok river at junction 
(13,600 £1.) ———-—| 129 4) of tributary flowing into it from Dipsang plain; 
aspring of water called Bulak ; Yartuvi, another 

balengeplacs about 3 miles from Mandarlik ; 


a stream called Kura Jilga joins the Shyok near Yartuvi. 


1L Surrén  Cuus- 15 ; Comping ground left bank Shyok, 10 miles 
KUM. jaaan—--—| 1444) below Brangsa Saser. Bulak-i-Murghai, camp, 
(14,000 ft.) on summer route, lies 14 miles to the north. 








12, Borax-1-MurgaHat 14 


Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thence 
(14,400 ft.) PHospeiesiainge 


158 4 . i Beguldi wid Gapsban. (See Route 
0, 87.) 
See Routes Nos. 37, 39, and 40. 
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Route No. 88—continued. 


Or to Dahn-i-Morghai, 18 miles, and thence 
to Daolat Beguldi vid Gapshan. (See Route 
No. 87.) 

See Routes Nos. 57, 39, and 40. 


13, Kiz1n Lanaar . 16 
| 1744 





14, Daotat Bgectpr 20 Ditto ditto, 
——— 1944 


15. Bartr Branesa. 22 | Ditto ditto. 
_—_—_— 216 ‘| 
16, Matixsnin . 28 Ditto ditte. 
——-} 2444 
AND THENCE TO YAr- eee oF 
Kany vid roe Yan- 
GIpaAwaN aND Kv. 
GIAE ROUTE, 


“+ | This road is At for laden ponies ; it ia open 

from November to February ; grass and fuel ara 
Yorat . oo 244 4) scant in many places, and absolutely wanting 
in gome camps. (Montgomerie—H, Strachey— 





Trotter—-Route Book—Drew—Maisey.) 


ROUTE No. 39. 


Lfu to Sianipéia (py THe Cuanca Caenmo Route). 
Pe: —. : 


D1sTaNee IN MILES, 





Btage or halting-place. ny Description, &c, 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 











Along Indus valley, road good. The village 
lo of Tikzay contains about 600 inhabitants anda 
monastery ; cultivation, poplar plantation, and 

tank. 

The village is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in a plain. The monastery is on 
the ond of a spur immediately tothe north of the village. Encampment in a popiar garden, 
to the north-east of which isa small sacred tank. The whole of the land about the village is 
irrigated by canals {from the Indus, and ig eubject to inundution when the river rises above 
its usual height.—( Johnson.) 


2. Curmed P : 15 Along Indus valley for 10 miles, road indiffer- 
(11,890 ft.) — 26 |entin places. Indus fordable in September after 
first 6 miles, turning ap north by the Sakti valley 

for § miles of patbway through cultivation to 


Chimré, village of about 500 inhabitants with monastery. Bad camping ground, 
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RouTKS IN KASHM{R AND LaDAK. 


Route No, 89—covtinued. 


Also a route from Chimré to Taghar on Karakoram road. 


Taguak =, . - WW 
ee 3 Be ne a er Wari ; 2 17,; o 
Batti. _ * 7 ° . a < Bt Pay for 3 Sete Bah Heal fests ft eecpeniee 
_ Large village and monastery. The village is situated on the right side of the Sakti 
ravine, on ground ascending in steps. The monastery is erected on the knob of a spur to 
the west of the village, Encampment in s emall garden of poplars to the east of the village. 


(Johnson.} 
8. Zinoran . F 8 Up valley for about 8 miles, when it forks. 
{16,780 £t.) a 33 | Up well cultivated valley to eastward for 14 mile 


to village of Sakti; beyond this the ascent gets 

2 steeper to Zingral, at alevation 16,800 feet. No 

village ; good camping ground at emall tank. Grass and fuel plentiful, At Zingral the 

valley forke to Chang La and Kay La (Pasaea), the latter saves abont 6 miles, but is more 
difficult for loaded animals. 

Encampment at a small tank, which is.in.a grazing ground belonging to the villages 
of Chimré and Sakti, The road rung-up a ravine for 6 miles, till it reaches the large village 
of Sakti, which is situated at the junction of two streams, up the western one of which a road 
leada into Nubré vid the village of Tainyar, while the road to Zingral lies up that which rans 
down south-west from the Chang La (Pasa). “The whole of the ground in the ravine from its 
junction with the Indus to the village of Sakti is well cultivated in a succession of steps. 
Ascent from Sakti to Zingral vary steep, being the best part of the ascent to the Chang 
La, which renders the after-ascent from Zingral to the Chang La very easy. No houses at 
this place.—(Johnson.) 


4,Tsortak . . 8 Up most: northerly of the two valleys, an easy, 

« (16,950 ft.) eens 41 {but stony, ascent of 2 miles to the top of the 

Chang La (17,600 feet). A very gradual 

descent of 4 miles, then turning abruptly to the 

east to Taultak, a small lake: no village; good camping ground, Though the pass is not 

formidable either in height or steepness, it must always prove difficult to loaded 

animals on account of the badness of the road, which is a mere track winding through rocks 

and boulders. 

The road is on the whole good, crossing the Chang La at a distance of 4 miles, and then 

down a ravine which joins the Shushal river immediately below Dorgu.—(Johnson.) 


Tho firat Ydrkand Mission suffered considerably when crossing this Be from the 
rarity of the air. Several coolies lay down on the road and complained of headache. Several 
travellers say that they and their followers have suffered more when crossing this pass than 
on much higher ones. 

Road continues down the ravine, which it crosses, and passes for a mile over spur to 
Dorge, a small village situated at a point on the left bank of the Shushal river, from whieh 
three roads strike off, viz., to Tainyar, to Shyok, and to Tankeé, and where stands a store- 
house belonging to the mahardja. The river Shushal contains fish which are very good. The 
ground about the village is bare of trees, but is well-cultivated. From this place to Tanksé 
there are two roads, one along the right bank of the Shushal river, and the other along the 
left; the latter crosses the river by a small bridge made of willow branches, covered with 
smooth slate slabs, which being loosely put down render the bridge dangerous. The road 
on the right bank is good, and crosses tho river by a ford about 14 mile below Tanked. 


6 Tanzst : . 14 . Down valley for 6} miles, easy road, cross 
(12,800 ft.) 65 | shoulder of hill into valley with stream running 
from: south-east: pass Dorgu, amall village on 

left bank of Shushal, whence three roads strikn 

off, vis, Tainyar, Sbyok, and Tanksé; there is a large store-house. No trees, but cuiti 
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Route No. 39—continued, 


vation, Continue up valley to large village of Tankeé : supplies of all sorts procuruble which 
have to be taken on from bere, the residence of headmen of the district. Behind the village 
is the valley coming in from the Kay La. 

Tankeé is a amall village noted for its store-houses, skins, hides, horns and grain being 
kept there for the maharaja. There are several roads leading from Tankeé, the chief one 
being to Shushal south of Pangong, and to Shera and Igu on the bankw of the Indus, vié 
Sareakul village. (See Route No. 57.) 


6. CHakan TalLao. 14 Valley above Tanksé narrows to a gorge for 
_—_—_— 69 | 6 miles, then turns to the south and opens out: 

2 miles further is Muglib, very small village. 

For 3 miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then 


narrows for 4 miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar Talao is a « 
shallow pood, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it, 


7. Luxone . 7t Five miles up valley to north-west of Pangong 
(14,180 ft.) ———— 76} | lake. Water salt. ‘'wo miles due north from 
end of the lake to Jukong, small patch cultiva- 

tion with stream running into lake, 


8. CHaoRA. . One and a half miles above Lukong, valley 
(16,090 ft.) —_— 843.) forks: up-—one to north-east; summer pasture 
ground of Tartare, one or two stone huts; grass 

plentiful ; and fish in stream. 


9. Rimpr . . 13 A’ short steep ascent out of the valley halfa 

(17,600 ft.) _— 972 | mile due east into broad valley running east and 

west. Continue for 64 miles very slizbt as cent 

to Lankar, stone hut, uninhabited ; wood, gras 

and water procurable; then steeper ascent, but not difficult, to top of Lankar La or Marsemik 

Pass (18,400 feet). Gradual descent down valley, turning due north. At 34 miles joing 

heed from wost. Rimdi camping ground at junction ; fuel source ; water and grass plen- 
tiful. 


10, Pamzar : 13 Down valley to east; stony and narrow tract 
(14,790 ft.) ————)} 110} } for2 miles along face of a ateep hill; valley then 
bends to north, and road improves slightly. 

At 9 wiles bed of stream narrows to a stony 
gorge for a few paces, then opens out to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Vory stony; brush- 
wood plentiful. Strike Chang Chenmo stream running east and west. Camping ground to 
west of junction. Fuel abundant, grass plentiful, balfa mile further down valley. From 
Pamzal at 11 miles up Chaug Chenmo valley is the hot spring of Kiam. 


11. Goera . . 124 Up Chang Chenmo valley into Kngrang valley 
(16,670 ft.) —— 1223 forth side w eal road good; fuel plentiful ; 
graes scarce; another route from this, eee below. 


12, SHamarLuyora.| 12 Cross valley and up Changlang valley to 

(17,020 ft.) —————| 1342 | north-east, stream runain ae narrow gorge. At 

43 miles narrow, steep descent, and ascent across 

gorge coming from north. At 6 miles hot springs 

in river bed; valloy bends round to north, road winds in narrow track on bill side, several 

steep agcents and descents. Three miles above hot. springs is a large ravine leading east, up 

which is the road over Changlung Yokma Pass on the Lingzithang plain: 1 mile beyond is 

Shamal Lungpa ravine, running east; first half mile narrow and stony, then opens out; 
oamping ground 1} mile from entrance; water and fuel plentiful ; grass very scarce. 
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Reute No. 39-~continued. 


18, Camr wean Nis-| 14 2 Up valley, which at 8} miles forks; up ravine 
CRU, omer} 149 to eastward at the head of which appears practi- 
(18,630 ft.) cable pass. At halfa mile take up ravine north 


by west up steep ascent, cross Changlung Burma 
Pass, 19,300 feet high (called also Cayley’s Pass—Henderson and Hume, page 74). De- 
ecend low hill into broad shallow valley due eaat, down valley which bends to north and camp 
near black jagged hills. No grass or fuel; march throughout good for laden animals, 


34. Camp LinazitnH-| 16 4 Down main valley, which makes a great sweep 
ang, ————} 165 4 | round to north-east, and at 6} miles opens out 
(17,680 ft.) into Shumshal plain by Kala Pabér. Due north 


across plain for 6 miles, croas low ridge with 
200 feet rise and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzithang plain ; due north for 5 miles 
and camp in watercourse, Fuel and water; latter to be got by digging ; uo grass. From low 
ridge above-mentioned, rocky peak at head of Kizil Jilga ravine, bears 349°; should be used 
as a land-mark; travelling good, 


| | Across plain for 9 miles, straight for rocky 
182 4 peak: across low ridges for 8 miles, and camp 

y small pond. No grass or fuel, but the latter 

canbe collected on north side of plain, where 

itis plentiful, Travelling good. . 


15, Joxave Camp “| 70 





Among low hills for 3 miles iato broad valley 
running north, in which is plerty of water; keep 
up valley northwards for 2 miles towards smooth, 
round bill, and turn up broad valley running in 
from west for 11 miles to red rock, cross Kizil D{wan (17,290 feet), at foot of it into 
Kizil Jilga ravine; water, grass, and fuel obtainable 3 milea down, and more plentiful still 
further on, 

17, Krzit Jrnaa -| 9 0 Down valley to Karakash river flowing between 


(16,360 ft.) j————| 23. 0 | two huge red rocks; camping ground under 
southern one; grass and fuel plentiful. 


16, Caur SomNaL . 214 
(17,150 ft.) 





204.0 





18. Kate Marpin .| 17 0 Down Karakash valley, at 6 miles water dis- 
—~———~| 230 0 | appears in the ground. None to be found for 

1i_ miles, then are numerous springs ; camp on 

south side of valley; fuel abundant; grass 


soarce ; road excellent all the way. 
4 








19. Coune TasH 0 Down valley, which narrows. Huge rocks on 
(15,740 ft.) 237 «0 | right bank. No fuel or grass; road good. 

20: Came Sumnat .| 13 0 Down valley, which at 33 miles bends round 
(15,6540 ft.) 250 0 | to north, and valley leading to Aktd4gh comes in 





west, The Karakash then flows in a narrow 
gorge, and at 6 milea from Chungtash are hot 
springs on right bank. A little fuel, but no grass, 1 mile above hot springs. Valley opens 
for a mile, then closes again. Road in parts stony and bad, River has to be crossed fre- 
quently ; small patches of fuel in side xalas, Good camping ground at head of river to east, 
where nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abuadant. 


21. Camp Tak Magpo| 1] 0 Valley opens out for 3 miles, forming at aome 

(15,000 ft.) ———| 261 0 | parts of the year a lake from overflow of ice 

melting. Zinchin on right bank; fuel and 

gYaas. Valley then narrows; road encumbered 

by huge boulders and massess of rubbish; very difficult for laden animals; camp under 
yellow rock on left bank. Good camping ground; grass abundant. 
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Route No. 39—continued. 





22, Camp Potore |; 21 0 Valley opens out, and travelling good. At 8 
Kagpro 282 0 | miles is a broad valley on left with abundant 
(14,600 ft.) fuel, after which fuel is to be found all along io 


main valley; grass very ecarce. At 16 miles 
valley narrows and turns to north, fuel hacomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo is a huge 
rock in bed of valley on left; good camping ground. Fuel and grass abundant, 


23. Camp Soa -| 15 0} At 5 miles river takes sharp bend to north- 
(14,000 ft.) ——| 297 0 | west into broad valley at foot of Kuenluen. 

A road branches off at this point north-east acroes 

the Yangi (or Elchi Dfwan) Pasa to Khotén, 


dixtant 160 miles, or from eleven to sixteen days’ march. Yor 2 miles on either side of the 

bend is no fuel or grass. Ground at Sora covered with natural salt-pans, Good camping 

ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

24, Jonore Camp = .{ 17 Camp at mouth of small ravine, opposite 
mouth of Kera Jilga ravine. Fuel and grass 
abundant. 


| Camping ground right bank of Shyok. Fuel 
$39 4 | and.grass abundant, A road leads north-east 
from here to Khotdén: about ten days’ march, 
Road bad. The Kuenluen range crossed on this 
route by the Hindi Tak Pass (17,379 ft.): a glacier pase only used by foot-passengers. 


314 0 











25, Sumeat . -| 25 





26. GULBasHEM -| 17:0 Camping ground right bank Karakash; a 
—— 356. 4 | favourite resort of Kirghiz. Fuel and grass 
plentifal, At 6 miles river much iacreased by 
springs, At 7 miles Futash camp left bank. 
route from here up Fotash ravine, and across a yather difficult pass to Tumba camp, thus 
avoiding the Snget Pass. It is not often used. 


27. BonakcHI . - 100 


Grasa.and fuel. Camping ground right bank 
366 4 | Karakash. Pass jade quarries at base of Kuenluen 





| range. 
28, SHantpOLa -} 18 0 Small deserted fort on left bank of the Kara 
(11,780 ft.) —————| 379 4 | kash; grass and fuel abundant. At 6 miles 
strike road from Suget Pass. Road good ; though 
parts of the road are practicable te guns and 
wheeled carriage, it is, on the whole, only available for camels or horses. 
AND THENCE 170; 202 4 (Captain Biddulph—September and October 
YARKAND, 12) 1873.) 
maRCHES vid Saxso 
Pass 


(40 MazcHEs) Tota. | 682 0 
—_ 








Variation ON aBovg ROUTE FRoM Goora BY CaPraiw TroTres—SgPTsMBER AND 
Octopge 1873. 


1l. Goona ’ a 122 6 





12. Kotagtraa +; 8 O Road up etream the whole way good, but 

(16,730 ft.) ———! 180 6 | somewhat difficult for laden ponies, as there 

| are several ascents and descents in crossing trie 

butary streams, which in the autumn contain 

only a few inches of water. Pass ravine ov right leading to Nischu, as per Captain Bid- 
dulph’s route. At tbe camp grass, water, and fuel procarable. 
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Route No, 89—continued. 


18, Panatone “| 7 4 Steady and gentle ascent through a broad 

(17,250 ft.) 138 2 | stony ravine for 4 miles, then somewhat steeper, 

: Camping ground covered with snow, but grass 
and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 


14 Sumzunatine .| 15 0 Steady and not very steep ascent to the Chang- 

{17,310 ft.) 153 2 | tang Pass (18,910 feet), The road then passes 
over a high table-land for about a mile, after 
which it enters a ravine along which it goes 93 
miles of execrable road, crosaing the stream in numerous places before reaching camp at the 
junction of three malas. Water and little grass on a neighbouring bill, but no fuel; one 
of the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of recently dead animals that strewed 


the road too surely testified. 








16. Dena Compass .| 19 O Road runs nearly due north up a gentle ascent 
(17,890 ft.) i——_——| 172 2) for about 5 miles; so far road fair, then for 
several milea good across the weat end of the 

Lingzithang plain; crossing several easy open 

ravines draining eastwards, desconds into and crosses a branch of the Karakash river, and 
camp at foot of a low pass: very little water to be obtained by digging; and no grass 


or wood. 





16, BHINGLANG OF 18 0 Across pass and downa ravine for 64 miles 
Danerane. 190 .2-| into Karakash river, where plenty of burtef and 
(17,030 ft.) water, but no grass. Road follows river, which 


after 3 miles turns up sharp in a northerly di- 
rection, after which itis followed for 9 miles to Shinglang. Road good but stony; burtef 


abundant. 


V7. Kiztn Jivea -{ 14 4 Bad stony road down bed of Karakash river 

(16,360 ft.) 204 6 | for the firet mile, then between about two or 

three miles of ice heds have to be traversed, the 

bed extending right across the ravine, bere 

about } of'a mile in breadth. Road very alippery and difficult for laden animals. At camp, 

_ passage of Karakasb difficult in October owing to an admixture of ice and water. Fuel 
(burts{), grass, and water within reach of camp down Karakash river. 





18, Coune Tasz .{| 23 4 Road down Karakash river generally good 

(15,740 ft.) ————| 228° 2] but stony, and bad in the latter portion. Camp 

badly situated, as there is neither wood nor 

grass, both of which might have been had at 

Khtésh Maiddn, 5} miles further back. Camp under a big rock near where the bed of the 
Karakash is very much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down to near the river-bank, 


Road for 2 miles down Karakash, which takes 

242 2 | another sudden curve to the north-east ; the road 
goos up a tributary atream containing nearly as 

much water as the Karakash itself. Road bad for 

2 or3 miles owing to the number of times the frozen stream has to be crossed and re-crossed ; it 
then passes over a tolerably level plain until it reaches the gorge, at the mouth of which 
is Shor Jilga. In October there was no water, and camp had to be pitched half a mile up 
the gorge, at a place where the river water disappears into the ground. Nota stick of wood 


or blade of grass, 


19, SHoRsILGA. -{| 14 0 





20. Karataoy . : 9 0 Up ravine for several miles; snow and ice 

(16,890 ft.) H————-| 251 2 | nearly the whole way (October), and road bad; 

: short but sharp descent from Karatagh Pasa 

(17,710 feet) into large, flat, open plain covered 

with several inches of snow. Lake (height 16,890 feet) frozen over, but water obtained by 
taking ahole in ice; plenty of burts{, but no grass visible. 
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Route No, 89—concluded. 


21. Agrfan on Ma-| 22 4 Road the whole way good, over # level plain 
LIKSHaH. which was entirely covered by snow in October, 
(15,590 ft.) About half-way at esst foot of low double-topped 

hill is a place called Tamba, On this march we 

lost our road, and had perforce to halt at Tamba, where we found durts{, and melted snow 
served for water, which ia not procurable here in summer. 
Aktdgh is at the junction of the Karakoram and Chang Chenmo routes. 


22. CHIBRa é -{ 100 


273 6 














-————| 283 6 
23. Suger ‘ «+ 210 
304 6 
24. SHaniptna. . 80 See Route No, 37. 


Anp to Y<&p-| 202 4 
KAND, 
12 Maronrs. 





36 MancHEs Toran «|... 615 2 (Captain Trotter, ~ September and 
October 1873.) 


Nore.—Montgomerie makes the marches and distances as follows :—(1) Tiksay 18 miles; 
(2) Chimré 16 miles; (3) Zingral 11 miles} (4) Teultak 13 miles; (6) Dorga 16 
miles; (6) Tanksé 7 miles ; (7) Muglib 8 milea; (8) Lukung 14 miles; (9) Chagra 8 
miles ; (10) Rimdi 13 miles; (11) Pamzal 16 miles; (12) Gogra 16 miles; (13) 
Camp south of Chang Chenmo range 21 miles ; (14) Camp north of Chang Chenmo 
range 20 miles; (16) Sumdo 25 miles; (16) Shinglatig 11 miles; (17) Kizil Jilga 
14 miles; (18) Khtieh Maidén 18 miles; (29) Shor Jilga 14 miles ; (20) Karatagh 
Lake 17 miles ; (21) Malikshah or Aktagh 25 miles: total 316 miles. 

Drew says “ this is thought to be the easiest of the routes to Yérkand; it can be travelled by 
camels of the two-humped species ; fuel and grase are wanting at two or three stages 
only. It would be closed in the winter. The Chang Chenmo valley is 70 miles 
from east to wost ; elevation 12,000 feet at junction with the Shyok; and « the 
middle of its length it is 15,000 feet high. ‘The Mon is only accessible from the 
Shyok in the winter, and in the summer the approach from Central Ladak is by 
Tankeé and Lukung.” 


ROUTE No. 40. 


Lf To SnaninG.a od Cuana Cuznmo Vatiey (Kastzrn Vantation). 











DyetaNon I8 MILES. 


Btage or halting-place, |—*— Description, &. 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 











Lia To ; 
10, Pamzan . . tes 110 2} See Route No. 39. 


ll. Kiam . -| 12 0 Camping ground Chang Chenmo valley left 

122 2] bank of stream from Kepsang Pass (east), 2 

miles above its junction with Chang Chenmo river, 

Hot springs here; grase and fuel plentiful. Ante- 

lope, kyang, and wild yak in the neighbourhood. Road over level sandy ground covered 

with bouldere up left bank. At 9 miles ford river (the morning is the best time, about 
94.m). Road bad. From here Gogra is 34 miles north. 
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Route No, 40—continued. 


12, Lomeana . -| 18 Camp in Chang Chenmo valley in an open ravine 
(17,502 £t.)- j————|_ 1402 | four miles south of the Lumkang Pass, direction 
north-east; @ little grass and fuel. Antelope 
numerous; cross stream immediately north of 

hot springs. At 8 miles cross low spur, then up Lumkang ravine. ; 


18. Nischv -f 20 0 Camping ground at junction of two streams at 

(18,630 £t.) 160 2 | south edge of Lingzithang plain. A little fuel ; 

no grass. Direction north, At 4 miles Lum- 

kang Pass (19, 533 feet), gradual ascent to top 8 

miles, and gentle descent down Nischu ravine. No snow on pass at end of July. Road 

d. Hoads also lead down to Nisohu from the Changlung Burma and Changlung Yokma 

asses, both good for Jaden animals. Captain Biddulph’s Route No. 39 branches off north- 
weat from this camp. 





14. BurcnatHana .| 18 0 Camp in Lingzithang plain. The plain is, 16 
(17,426 ft.) 178 2 | miles from north to south and 60 to 60 miles 
from enst to west; a bare, earthy waste ; pasture 
very xcant and hardly any fuel, and no grasa as 
far aa Lukhzung; climate one of daily extremes, hot by day a frost by night. Amount 
of snow in winter unknown, but it vemaiia till summer ia well advanced ; 2 very cold wind 
blows nearly every day over the plain.and ‘censes towarde night. Travellers have frequently 
been killed by it. Rarity of atmosphere severe. At this camp water from small stream ; 
direction north; road good up left bank of stream. At 8 miles leave stream, and cross 
several low broad spurs, going over dry bed of a small lake, pass low spur and descend 
sandy ravine to camp. 





15, TsotHana +] 20 0 Camping ground at north edge of Lingzithang 
(17,100 ft.) ~-——-| 1982 |plain at foot of Lukhzung range and on the 
‘ wert shore of a salt lake. Little fuel, no grass; 
direction north, road good over plain, which is 
covered with saltpetre. No hills seen to east. 


16. HuzacHaR -| 15 0 Camping ground in the Lukhzung range on 

(16,684 ft.) 2132 | eastshore of small lake ; water brackish, Spring 
of frexh water flows from high bank into lake. 
Direction north. The Lukhzung range is 60 
miles long by 16 to 20 broad, Road on leaving last camp ascends gently for1 mile, and 
then descends gradually for 6 miles. 





17, Taatpat ok Ma-| 16 0 Camping ground at south edge of Kuenluen 
POTHANG, ———} 2292 | plain, and immediately south of a salt lake (par- 
(16,300 ft.) tially frozen at end of October), Direction north ; 


road for 12 miles down broad sandy ravine: 
then turn to left over spur to camp. No wood or grass; water in lake brackish, An 
alternative route may be taken here oid Patsalang, viz.,~— 


Miles. 


To Patsulang . 20 a little grass. 
ToCamp . . 21 water by digging ; grass scarce, 
To Karakash . 12 


Total . 53 tuiles, 


or 10 miles longer than that by Yungpa.— ( Cayley.) 
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Route No, 40—coucluded. 


18. Yanera . -) 2 Camping ground Jeft bank of stream from 
(16,200 ft.) 2642 | Kuenluen range; water brackish; a little fuel 
and grass. Direction north, over extensive plain, 
covered with several lakes (water back and 

offensive), and also patches of soda. 





19. Kazaxisy «| 18 Camp on Jeft bank of river; a few stone huts 

jam—m—-——=} 2722 | on opposite bank; river from here flows west 

from Shahiddla. Fuel plentiful and a little grass. 

Direction north up sandy ravine. At 8 miles 

eroas Kataidiwan Pass (17,501 feet), then over dry bed of fave, and from it by abrupt 

descent to the Karakasb, A route leads honce north-east across the Yangidiwan Pass to 
Khotdn, 160 miles. 


6 Marches to 
24. SHanipta «| 100 Vide Routes Nos. 37, 39. 
ee nn} 372 2 
12 Marches to 
36. YaRkaxp . + | 203 4 oss By summer route. 


Total A * Wee 574 6 This ie the road taken by Sohlagintweit, also 

by Johngon, over the great plateau (16,000 to 

17,000 feet), which are surrounded and crossed 

by rocky ridges, whence water finds no outlet 

but dries upon the plains themselves. Area about 7,000 square miles (100 from north to 

south, and 70 from west toeast). There is difficulty in providing carriage for necessaries, 

and in procuring food for the beaste of burden At some stages fuel is wanting; at others 
graes ; at others even water. Ponies more suituble than yuke. 


(Schlagintweit—Johnson— Hayward—Henderson—Hume—Cayley— Drew —Matsey— 
Montgomerie.) 


vote on Routes Léh to Shahidula and thence to Yarkand. 
There we 5, viz. -— : 
Miles, Marches, 


1.—Summer route by Karakoram and Sanju Passes , ‘ ° e . o +83 28 


3.— Winter route by Korakoram and Kuglar 4 A . . . Sst 83 
3.—Chang Chenmo route (Western Variation : Trotter) . . . o 816 36 
to Qitto (Captais Riddalph) —. ’ . . . ° . « 583; ry 
5.~— Ditto (Eastern Variation; Jobneon) 2. ee « 874 36 


The shortest route ie by the Karakoram Pass, and Captain Trotter thinks that in spite 
of ite many difficulties, such as the Khardong and Saser Passes, the Y4rkand{ merchants 
will atill continuo to use it in preference to the Chang Chenino valley routes. He observes 
that “in addition to the intense cold, the principal objection to all three routes skirting or 
passing over the Lingzithang plains is the extrome elevation at which the traveller bas 
to rewain for so many marches, by which the cattle are exhausted, and too frequently 
suffer in addition from hunger and thiret. These difficulties nearly brought the first 
Mission to Yarkand to a disastrous end, and the same causes have proved, and will 
continue to prove, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following thia road. 
Tle older, shorter, and better known route by the Karakoram is likely always to be 

referred by the merchant, even in summer, whereas in winter an attempt to cross the 
ingzithang plaina muat always end in disaster.” 

r. Cayley, ou the otber band, ia in favour of the Chang Chenmo route: while on special 
duty in Lad&k he had eardis and supply depdta built at certain places on the route, such as 
Tankeé and Gogra, and in every way encouraged the traders to travel by it. Many of them 
did so, and several caravans of camels came by it from Yérkand to Léb. Mr. Sha-v ie also 
in favour of it, especially the Western Variation, and thinks that when properly laid out 
traders will gradually take to it. 


(Cayley's— Shaw's— Montgomerie's—Trotter's reporte~Maisey's Gatetteer.) 
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ROUTE No. 41. 


Léa 1o Sxaev6 (sy Cxoupat and Karatu—rtaz Summer Rovts). 


Authoritice—Montaomerie—Darw— Massey, 














Drerawon 1m uIuse. 





Stage or halting-plece. Desctiption, &c. 


Taterme 
mediate, 


Total. 








Lin to Kuarst . | ase 53 See Route No, 171. 
(8 mazones). . 
4 SxiBpicnan ¥ 16 Village right bank Indus, 





(11,632 ft.) 69 At Skirbichen there is a widor expanse of cultiva- 
tion, There are aleo villages in the side valleys, 
which are ofton several miles in extent, and coutain 
cultivated Jands and hamlets. At Achinathang a neat wnd pretty village between Skirbichan 
and Hand, 200 feet above the river, the valley is less confined, and the road slong it ie rideable; 


patches of cultivation on beth sides of the rivor, mith a house to every 8 or 4 acres, 


& (Goma Han6,  . 17 Village left bauk Hand stream, pres Yogma (or 

Urrze Han) 86. } lower) Hand st junction of Hand stream with Indus, 

(14 miler). The road leads over shoolder of spur to 

Yogma Havt. Beyond it is pretty level. In the 

Hant valley slight cultivation in places, with fruit trees, willows and poplars. Beyond Goma 

Hand, which lies a few milea up the valley, the road leade to the Chorbat Paes, which ie the boun- 

dary of Ladék aud Baltistén in this direction: traffic to Skardd in summer generally goes by this 
route, because that described in Route No. 2, vid the Indus valley, is so difficult. 














G. Camp at Poot. 10 Road leads up Hanti stream. Pass Handangemin 
oy CHorpat Pass | ————— 96 | on left bank. 
7. Piun ‘ ‘ 21 Cross Chorbat Pass, 16,700 feat. 
~ (CuoRpat) —_—_| 117 en left bank Shyok in Baltistdu. (See Route 
Vo. 36.) 
8 Dav . . . 9 i Village right bank Shyok, 
i——-——} ‘126 
9, Sanxu . ‘ 10 Village left bank Shyok,. 
136 
10, Ksiparv . . 7t Village left bank Shyok. A rd&ja lives here, 
(8,400 ft.) ———| 148} 
ik. Kanzv. . 8 1613 Cross Shyok by rafts. Village right bank, 
13, Kuru . . 16 ee Change coolies at Kanis. Village right bank. 
— $ 
18, Kris . . 9 = Village right bank Shyok. 
eames 1 
V4. Nang . . 14 Right bank Indus, 
—————| 19¢3 
16. Sxanpé. . 17 Cross by boat to left bank Indus. 
(7,700 f.) (See Routes Noz. 62 and 70). 
Torah «| we 207% 
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BOUTE No. 42. 


rnou Lfa to Sxarp§g. 


Authorities—Montaomertze— Drew—M alseY. 





Drerawox 1N MILES. 





Stage or halting place. pee Desoription, £0, 
dietee | Total. 
L&z To 
4. SxIRBIOHAN . obs 69 See Routes Nos. 41 § 71. 
(4 MAROHES). 
6. Yooua Hant on 14 Right bank of Indus river. A little cultivation 
Lowzz Hax6, |———— 88 | and a few trees. Summer route vid Chorbat Puss 


drauches off bere. 


6 Oorpas . i 16 Village right bank Indus, 

—_—. 99 Atvvillage of D&h between HanG and Oordas, the 
boundary of Ladék and Baltistén ia passed. Paes 
email yillage, Garkon, where fruit trees and cereale 
grow. At Sanacha, near Oordas, the Indus valley is a 

narrow rock-bound gorgo: the walle of this gorge are nearly vertionl, of granitic rock. The width 
of river varies from 46 to 65 feet, aud ita depth is great; the path is difficult, s laden horse can- 
not go, and with difficulty an unladen pony canbe led. This prevents the traffic to SkardG: tak- 
ing this route in suramer and the route vt4 Chorbat ig accordingly preferred, This is the lowest 
and hottest part of Ladék; the level of the river is 9,000 feot, but the valley io summer is hot.— 


Drew (page 262). 




















7, Mazon . F 21 Village right bank Indus, Path difBcult, Not fit 
——-} 120 | for ponies, 
8. KaRTaxsHo Z 20 F Right bank Indus, 
40 
9, Tortr . . . 12 Left bank, cross Indus by rope- 
153 | bridge. 
10. ParkaTa . . 14 es Left bank Indus, See Route 
Gor. wy Do. No. 70. 
179 
12. Kxronane , é 17 Do, 
——| 196 
13. Sxaepd. . 4 Do 
(7,700 ft.) 
Toran . ae 200 
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ROUTE No. 43. 


Marif to PGénou(sy ALteanative Rourss). 


Authority—BatEs (FROM NATIVE INFORMATION). 





Stage or halting-place, 





. Dewar . . 


. Konluas 


Bho . 


. KaRIDRAMMAN 


ana ep wo me 


. Péxce 


Toray 


Dewan . . 
Koniua . . 
Tinér * ‘ 
. MANGBAJRI 

Pax, - . 
. Haytpa 

. Péxox 


Toran 


. Korapan Frrry. 
. Rao . . 
. Peep . 


K..ta Phyr e 


ao pp oOo Be 


. Sex Kaxota 


Péxox 


TOTAL . 





. Bacusasw . . 


Tan Se erry 





1 
Dreramcy 16 uiLes. 














Dewcription, &c. 
Totermes | total, 
12 
__— 12 
9 i Ser Route No, d4 
a. | 
12 H 
83 
12 
45 
12 
57 
15 
ws 72 





2xp ROUTE. 

















12 | 
——_ 12 
9 | i See Route No, 44. 
—_ 21 
12 | 
83 
13; 
| 46 
12 | 
68 
13 
ree 
13 
uh 
| 
8np ROUTE, 
13 
13 
13 
26 
10 
36 
10 4G ‘This is said to he the easiest and best rond. 
7 
53 
10 i 
63 





ROUTES IN KASHM{n AND LaDSx, 


ROUTE No. 44. 


Mart to Srinagar (py Konus, Unf, ayp Baraméta; aso BY Konfta, 
ef, AND TRE Satan—Ka—Duar Pass). 


Authorities —Bates—~M onTGoMERIE—DReEw. 














DistaNce iN MILES. 

















Btage or halting-place. Description, &o, 
Tnterme- 
diate, Total. 
I 
1. Dewan . | 10 2 A small village, with an old fort; supplies and 


—— | 10 2 | water procurable; a good dak bungalow ; country hilly 
and well wooded in parts; road good, descending almost 
the whole way from Marf, This route ia practicable 
for laden mules throughout, 


2 Kowita . «| 9 0 A few huts inhabited by boatmen ; supplies scarce ; 

19 2 | water plentiful; a good dak bungslow on the right 

| bank of.the Jhelum river, which is here a deep and 

Fapid stream-about 75 yards wide, its banks are steep 

and rocky, and it is crossed by an irom suspension bridge ; there is also a ferry, Country and road 

ns in last atage, By the old road from Kohala, the road Iny through Danna 6, Mairi 7, Chikar 6, 

Hatti 10 miles. A day may thus be saved, at the expense of going over some high hills. Thera 

are various paths lying over the mountains between Koldla and Pinch: they are described a8 
being practicuble for cattle. 





8, CHATRKALAS .{ 1 0 After crossing the surpension bridge over the Jhe- 

——|} 30 2] lum, the rond enters Kashmir territory and turns to 

the north, following the course of the Jhelum through- 

out; it crosses the shoulders of the hills ome distance 

above the left bank of the river, and is tolerably easy all the way. There is a travellers’ buuga- 
low at each stage. Supplies and water procurable, (See Route No. 44 A.) 


4 Rarv. . .| 12 0 Road as before, except thet the ups and downs are 
———| 142 2% somewhat steeper. 


6. Trnatron TawDarr| 12 0 About half-way on this stage, the Kishan Ganga 
64 @ | joins the right bank of the Jhelum. (From near this 
point there is said to be a road 4 kos to Mozafarabéd, 
which crosses the Jhelum by a rope suxpension-bridge 
near the village of Domél. There is sometimes a ferry boat at this spot, The rond now makes 
a sharp turn to the sonth-east, following the course of the Jhelum, aud the valley becomes nar- 
rower. There are some very steep and precipitous places on this march. 





6, GaRut . -; 10 0 4 An ensy march, up left bank Jhelum. 
——— | 64 2 


7. Hartt . . 9 0 The valley contracts more, the mountains become 
G3 2 | higher, and the ups and downs steeper; the old road 
joins the new about 4 milvs from Hatt{; thenee it is 
tolerably emooth, and only a little above the level of 
the river. 
Hatt{ is a very small village, high up on the mountain side; supplies procurable, The 
bungulew is on the right bank of a rocky atrcam, just as it enters the Jhelun, 


8, CwaxoTI . -| 13.0 Road continues along the left bank of the Jhelum 

——| 86 2 | and is undulating, being sometimes nearly on a level 

with the river; at others many hundred feet above it 

It is intersected by numerous small and five consider: 

able streams, which latter flow in deep ravines, usually bridged, though the path leading down to 

them is rather steep and very rough. With these exceptions, the road is tolerably smooth and level. 
Chakoti is a small village; supplies are scarce ; water plentiful. 
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ROUTES IN KasHMfA AND LADXK, 


Route No. 44—continued, 


9. Unt . e oo] 14 2 A long march; road continues along the valley of 

i————- 100 4 | the Jhelum, and in the first 10 miles there are about 

eight fatiguing ups and downs, five of which are deep 

ravines, like those in the previous march, At about 

34 miles, it passes over a bridge, which crosses a wide stream near its junction with the Jhelum; 

oa ee lend side of this bridge there is u long steep ascent to the elevated plain upon which 
rf is built. 

Gri is a large village, supplies procurable, An old stone fort stands near the bank of the 
Jhelum, and just above it the river is crossed by a rope suspension-bridge. The road by Punch 
sa or Pfr Pasa joins the Marf{ road at Urf. Ptinch is 34 miles distant. (See Routes Nos. 22 
and 30. 


10. NaosHeRa . -{ 14 0 Road continues up the valley of the Jhelum, whose 
114 4 | average width is not more than a few hundred yards, 

About a mile from Urf,a long rough descent leads 

down to the Shéh Kakuta, which flows in two 
branches, both of which are bridged, Urambti is about 10 miles from Uri. There is a bungalow, 
and it may be made the halting-place between Ori and Baramtila. A ruined temple is passed on 
the right hand. Bhaniyar is within three miles of Naoshera; near itis another fine ruin. From 
Bhanyiar there is # path lying up the valley to the south, which leads directly to Srinagar over the 
mountains. See route below, Bhaniyar to Srinagar, by Salar-ka-dhar Pass. 

Naoshera is ao small village ; just below it there are two old Sikh forts, one on each bank of 
the Jhelum; supplies procurable. There are two. travellers’ bungalows, both on the edge of the 
river, To the south of the villago there isa wide gorge, up which lies a path to Gulmarg; it is 
a long march and steep ascent. 





11. Bagamtua , * 9 0 An ensy march; near the village of Kechama, 5 

-| 123\ 4 | mileg; the valley opens out into a broad, oval, culti- 

vated plain, surrounded by low well-wooded Lille; the 

path continues straight on towards the low bridge in 

front, over which lies the Baramula Pass, about 500 feet above the plain, and about 8 miles from 

Nacshera. The ascent ie about a third of amile long. The road is tolerably smooth and ensy, 

although in some parte narrowed by masses of rocks, which rise steeply on each side; the top ts 
covered with grasa and jungle. 

The town of Baramila ia situated on the right*bank of the Jhelum (about 150 yards wide), 
which is crossed by the wooden bridge, Supplies are plentifn), and there is a travellers’ bungalow 
in # square enclosure opposite the town, about 50 yards from the bank of the river. Bouts are 
always procurable at Baramila, and the journey to Srinagar may be accomplished by water; the 
passage up the Jhelum occupies about 20 hours, 

Sopur is 6 hours’ journey by boat above Baramila. 

A very tolerable road connects Baramila with Abbottabdd, distant 129 miles (nine regular 
marches). 

There are two roads between Baramifila and Gulmarg, which is distant about 15 miles; from 
Guinorg, Suran on the Bhimbar and Pinch road may be reached in four marobes. (See Route 
No, 28.) 

The town of Baramfla contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants are said to number 
8,000. : 

The fort, which contains a small garrison, has lately been completed. It is situated on the 
left bank of the river, at the south end of the bridge, and abutting on to it. Itisa square work, 
with a bastion tower at each corner, surrounded by a shallow dry ditch on all except the river 
face, 

The walle, which are about 80 fect high, are built of rubble, strengthened by horizontal bands 
of timber, at intervals of about four feet, and are pierced for musketry; the bastions at the west 
end are embrasured, and it is said that guns will be mounted on them; but they must necessarily 
he of very small calibre. The entrance is on the north side facing the bridge, and is covered by a 
Joop-holed wall. The fort is commanded by superior heigh‘s on the north-west at a distance of 
about 1,000 yarde, and at about half that distance on the south-west. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numeron: wells in the town, which, judging 
from the length of the leverpole, must bc of unusual depth; there is, however, a great want of 
trees and shade. 
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Route No, 44—oontinued. 


12, Patan ‘ -| 14,0 Country level, open, and marshy; a good road. 
187 4 | Patan, a large village a6 foot of table-land; supplies 
procurable; water from spring; ample space for 

encamping. 


18, SRINAGAR » «| 17.0 aoe Leaving Patan, the path, which is smooth, broad, 

—_ and level, passes the noted ruined temples on the east 

side of the road, and shortly afterwards the village of 

Gohilpar at the foot of the wudur to west; it then 

Toran ‘ ces 164 4 | lies across the morass and through the rice fields to the 

———| viliage of Haneweir, situated on both banks of a con- 

siderable stream, which is crossed by a fadal bridge, 2 miles; road then lies along & raised bunds 

just before reaching the village of Singpdr it turns in a northerly direction and crosses the Suknég 

by a £adal bridge of two spang at the hovel of Haritrat, 4 miles (road to Shadipdr branches off to 

north-east), and lies along the right bank of the stream, passing the village of Malpira to south, 

and Deoru at foot of wudar to north; it then pusses the villages of Bailheran, Tsanabal, and Mera. 

gind on the left bank of the river; the road then lies through the morass between the villages of 

Larwehpdra to the north and Gundihasibat south, 9 miles, and on by the village of Zainakdt at 
the foot of the Kashpir wudar; road then crosses the Maharéj nala by a kadal bridge, and a 

proaches the Jhelum, 18 miles, passes between the Chowni, a garden enclosed by bank and poplar 

trees, on the north, and the village of Parimpur to south ; another sala is then croased by a bridge 

near the custom-house ; the road then passes the village of Aramptra to the south-west, and further 

on to east, the new village of Bagh Rampur and the garden of Naud Singh; then passes over the 

parade ground, and crosses the bridge over the Didh Ganga, near the suburb of Batmélu, and 

passes up the poplar avonue to the Amirf Kadal, which is at the south-oast end of the city of 

Srinagar. 

The Hart Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city from its north-eas§ 
corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south-east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky 
eminence called the Takht-i-Suliman. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sidet of the Jhelum, being little more than a 
mile across at ita broadest point; the greatest portion is situated on the right bank of the river, 
Population about 150,000, River not fordable. Bonts of all sizes ply on it. It is crossed by 
seven bridges; averuge depth of water 18 feet. There are many canals, ; 

Tho following table shows the numb<cr of marches and the estimated distance in miles from 
Srinagar to some of the principal places: — 





oe Fe ae whi ret 





Estimated 
To Number of} distance in Remarks, 
mar¢hes. miles. 
1. Baramila , F é ‘ 2 81 | By road; journey by boat occupies 
about fourteen hours. 
2. Bhimbar . . . . 12 1474 | By the Pir Panjal Pass, 
8. Islamabéd . ‘ e . 2 85 | By rond; journey by boat occupies 
about twenty-eight hours. 
4 Jami , . . . . 2 149 | By the Banihél Pass, 
5. Jhelum z * . 15 192 | By Panch. 
6. Kishtwdr « * . Pe ie 7 109 | By the Marbal Pass, 
7. Léh 5 . . 19 264 | By the Drds road. 
8. Mozafarabéd s . 8 114 | By the right bank of the Jhelum. 
9. Mari. . . . . 12 185 | By old road; by new road, thirteen 
marches, 168 miles, 
10, Shupion . . . ‘ 2 29 
1, Sialkdt . . . . 18 195 | By the Pir Panjél Pass. 
12. Simla . < ‘i rf 5 39 471 | By Kula, Chamba, and Badrawér, 
13. Simla . ’ F : 3 31 862 | By Kangra and Chamba. 
14, Skardi . . . . 14 161 | By Deosai. 
16. Skarda . < : . 19 240 | By the Drds road, 
16, Sopir s ‘ ‘ 2 80 | By road; journey by boat occupies 


about ten hours. 
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Fortresses.—Sriragar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Dédh Ganga 
and high roxd from Shupion ; it is not defeuded by wall or ditch, and the only strong places are 
the forts of the Sher Garhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is aitoated on the left bnnk of the Jhelum, at the south end of the town, 
contains the royal palace, and is the city residence of the mabardja and of the governor of Kashmnfr, 
‘As a fortress, it doea not possess any great atrength, the onter walls being old and dilapidated ; and 
from the amount of pine timber aud other inflammable substances of which the interior buildings 
are Constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. One or two batteries of field artillery 
are accommodated in the gun-sheda withiu the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the 
walls, The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about $00 yards long and 200 yards wide, lying due 
north and south on the river bank, just below the Amiri Kadal, the first bridge. The southern 
face is separated from the bazér and suburb at the end of the bride by a raised causeway and narrow 
glacis, about 160 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol cunal, and the houses on ite 
left bank pandee § close to the walls; on the west side the ground is for the most part open, a 
raised road and avenne of poplar trees leading to the bridge crossing the Didh Ganga and to the 

le ground ; on the enat side the Jhelum flows beneath. 
- On the three land sides, north, south, and west, the walls, which aro throughout of stone 
and loop-holed, are double; on the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and 
dwellings, the residences und offices of government officials, which project over the water ; both 
{nner and outer walls are connected by bustion towers at close intervals; the outer wall on the 
land sides is probably about 16 feet high, and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west 
side it is protected by a wet ditch about 30-feetin, width and of proportionate depth: this ditch 
overlaps and protects the north-west and- south-west corners, and part of the north and south 
fronta, On the river face the wall is about 22feet high. 

Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of barracks, and a covered way about 80 feet 
wide separates the outer and the inner wall: . ‘I'he inner walls aro in much better repair, and much 
more substantial than the outer, being about 80 feet high; they are likewise protected by low 
bastion towers at the corners and intervals, The main entrance ia from the causeway at the south- 
east corner; the road turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through s long bazdr; the houses are of brick, and the road, which is roughly 
paved, is about 80 feet wide ; on either side of this baztr are scattered dwellings and the garrison 
atore-houses, &e. From the bazér the path lies through a quadrangle called the Ahm Khas, which 
contains the government offices; to tho cast of the Alim Khas, with which it communicates on the 
river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the Rang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience, 
reception chambers, and the office of the governor; it i approached by a ghdt and staircase from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mahdl, and leading from it, is a small enclosure, the toshakhana 
or store-rooms for shawls and other yaluable government property. The whole of the north end 
of the fort is occupied by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Maharéj-ka-Mandar,# very ugly structure. the roof of which is covered with 
thin plates of metal aaid to be gold. Passing through the Ahm Khas the road emerges from the 
inner fort, and passes by the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in 
the middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant position on the northern 
outskirts of the city. ‘Ihe bill, which is called aleo Koh-i-Maran, lies between the Dal and Anchar 
lakes, and rises about 250 feet above the level of the plain; it is of tvap formation, and though - 
now olmost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster na being covered with gardens and orchards. 
The hill ie surrounded by a stone wall, portion of which haa fallen into ruins; its length is 
about 8 miles; it is 28 feet high and 13 fect thick, aud is strengthened at intervals of about 50 
yards by bastions which are about 84 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part of the wall, 
At present there are but three gatewaya, the Kati Darwdza on the south-cast, the Bachi on the 
weat, and the Sanghin on the north-west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two roads, one beginning at 
the north nide of the hill, and which is broad, of an esey gradient, and fit for horses, the other 
commencing at the foot of the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of 
stone, consista of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the outline of the 
creat, and also of a separate aquare building with a bastion at each and, situated just below the 
western wing. ‘The walls aro of stone, about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The 
south face only is pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walld; on their roof is a thick 
coating of earth, which would afford shelter to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes. The 
fort only mounts a few honeycombed guns, and, to judge from its appearance, it would not atand 
the concussion occasioned by the fring of heavy ordnance. Its flanking fire is slight. Inside 
there nre three masonry tanks, which are replenished daily, and hold sufficient water for the wants 
of the garrison during g protracted siege, Tha within is very limited, and the garrison 
would suffer very severely from shelling. The fort has no ditch, There is one gateway on the 
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east side. The north side is weak, but ia protected by the proximity of the lake. On the east 
side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards of the base of the hill on which the fort in built, 
On the west side there are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there ie also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears to be the waukeat side. 
The aouthern or city side of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made 
stronger, The town extends nearly to the buse of the bill, . 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or less on every side by 
marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it could make no great resistance to an attacking 
force furnished with artillery. - 

This route is about the best of all. Horses can traverse it easily.—(Drew, page 140.) 

This is the easiest of all the roads leadiug into Kashmir, and as it traverses the valley of the 
Thetum throughout, it ie practicable at all seasons of the year. (Hoberts—Montgomerie—JInce.) 


BuANIYAB i sa 120 On the left bank of the Jhelum, about 12 mile# 
TO south-west of Baramdla. 
11, Cuora Auf. * 10 Leaving Bhaniya-: the path lies in a south-easterly 


180 | direction up the valley of the Harpetkai stream; at 1 
mile passes residencs of Nawéb Abdulla Khan, and 
at 3 miles that of Gul Sher Khan (both petty nawdba, 

holding small jagirs from the mahardja) ; for 2 miles beyond the path ia tolerable; it then winda 

up a very steep wooded hill for 3 miles, from the summit of which the hamlet of Chota Alf is seen 
below, at a distance of nearly 2 miles, and descends down an open steep grassy hill; both ascent 
and descent difficult for laden animals. In Chota Alf,there are eight shepherds’ housea; no supplies. 

In wiuter the place is deserted, 


12, Buérr Patras, 11 Path lies up the stream, which flows paat the ane 
141. | for 2 miles (from this point there is a road which 
striker over the hilla to Panch; it is eaid to be practi- 
¢able for horses ; Kula Mulla is the intermediate halting- 
place). Leaving the stream the path makes a steep ascent for 3 miles along a high mountain ridge 
to the left; it then takes a northerly turn, running for about 3 miles in that direction along an open 
grassy hill-side above the forest, at an clevation of about’ 11,000 feet, to a lower part of the range, 
which it crosses, The descent is very casy. At 2 miles on the Kashmfr side of the pass, the path 
runs through an open grassy plain, watered by a small stream, and bounded on every side by pine 
forest ; it affords good grazing for numerous flocks, avd would make a good encamping ground. 
The path beyond thia lies through a pine forest, free from under-wood, 
BhGti Patra is 9 pasture land: there are one or two shepherds’ houses by an open glade in the 
forest. Wood and water are obtainable, but no supplies. 
18. KutrGe. : 12 The path for the first 6 or 7 miles of this march lies 
—| 158 | more or less throuyb pine forest, varied here and there 
with occasionnl grassy glade. Ndégni, with a few 
shepherds’) huts, is passed at 14 mile, Gulmarg at 44 
miles (from this place there is another path to Srinagar by the village of Firozpdr). At 6 miles 
the path descends into the valley of Kashmfr, passing the shrine of Bapumrishi, and at 9} miles 








Wangla. 
Kbipdr is a small village. Supplies procurable, 
14. Camp on Bayer ll Conntry open; pass Mogalpir at 13, Mohunpir at 
or Hara’ = Tret |—--——— 164 1}, Wahil at 2, and Sakal at 4 miles. Beyond, seve- 
Nata. ral small villages are passed. At 10 miles path cross. 


es asmall nala by o wooden bridge, and running 1 
mile through low damp rice land, crosses this waza by wooden bridge. Right bunk hard and dry 
and suitable for an encampment. 


15. SeinaGaR , ‘ 9 ) After crossing nala road turns anddenly to the right, 

————|-naw } and at 4 mile passes nenr a sinall village on opposite 

bank of a wala, which falls into Hara Tret; it conti- 

Tova, . 178 | nues along its right bank for 2 miles, and then along 

the right of a reedy marsh, which further on extends to both sides of the raised pathway, continu- 

ing till within 2 miles of the city. The latter pertion of the road is along the bank of the Jhelum, 

“ geal cun be reached in 2 long marches from Bhdti Patra, viz., Sokal 16. and Srinagar, 
miles. 

This road ia but little frequented and is not used till the end of May. There is an easier road 
from Bhaniyar (alao avoiding Baramdla) enlled Mun Dhar, which crosses the range further north 
and meets this road at Bhdti Patra; it is both shorter, better, and lower than that nbove described. 

From Bhiti Patra there is a road through the bills leading directly to Baramdila; the distance 
in anid to be 8 or 10 miles—(Aligood, 1858.) 
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ROUTE No, 44a. 
Marzi to Srinacar (py Konita ano Banana), 


Authority—Lisurenant Grant, 











DistaNon IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &¢, 


Inter- 
mediate, Total. 





ps 


10 0 108 See Route No. 44. 





Wah . . 
(4,867 ft.) 


Kouita . . . 9 4 The new road, which is nearly finished, lies at a 

19 4 | lower Jevel; at 8 miles crosa a ravine from the left 
by a stone bridge, 

The camping ground is in the dak bungalow compound and is very confined. 








Dvmr . «  «f 120 |-Cross the Jhelum, which is here a rushing river 

(2,180 ft.) —=———-} 81. 4 | about 80 yards wide, by a fine suspension bridge 
which is fit-for cart traffic. From here there ia 4 
cross country coolio path by :— 





Miles, 
Danne , s . i, ‘ A . . ° . » 6 
Mairi. . . u - 7 ; ‘ ’ . aa | 
Chikar . * . ‘ : E é P : « . 6 
Hatti , . ‘ B . ’ : ‘ - 10 
TotaL . £9 


14 mile from bridge, at the small village of Barsnia, past a good dak bungalow (not at present 
open to travellers). The road is level, along the left bank of the Jhelum to the 8th mile, when it 
descends by a zig-zag to tho bed of the Agat {or Ai), which is croased by an unsafe wooden bridge. 
Just before reaching the zig-zag pass the ruined bungalow of Chatikalas, where thore is a large 
and good encamping ground. At Dulai there is an -excellent furnished bungalow. Encamping 
ground limited, but there is mora reom on the plateaux above the village. The road is a fine 
bread carriage road, motalled and opon for tongas, which now run between Kohéla and Garhi. 


Domit . . . 9 2 Village at junction of Jhelum with Kishan Ganga. 

(2,880 ft.) 40 6} Good dak bungalow. A steam workshop here con- 

. nected with the new cart road. Domél commands road 

from Abbottabad, slso that from Marf. An iron 

cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects Mozafarabad with the Mari-Srinagar road. There 
ie a telegraph station at Domél for Srinagar and intermediate stations. 


At 7 miles pass the old stage of Tinali. At 18 miles 

55 0 | a new bungalow is being built; immediately opposite 

the latter is the village of Hattian, where a few sup- 

‘ plies are obtainable, and with which communication 

is kept up by means of a rope bridge, The present bungalow ip old and bad, but furnished ; 

camping ground good and extensive. Forage excellent, firewood plentiful ; other supplies obtain- 
able with previous notice. 





QaRuI. . 
(2,729 ft.) 








Harf . 0 Sea Route No. 44. 
(3,100 ft.) 64 0| An easy march, mostly alovg new cart road. 
Cuaxort. - +) 14°06 After two easy miles along new onrt road a deep 
(8,77. ft.) | 78 0 | ravine is descended and re-ascended by a sharp zig-sag. 


(See Route Ko. 24.) 
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Get «wf 18 0 See Route No. 4. 
(4,425 ft.) -——| 94 0 


Raurts . ‘ .| 12200 Cross plateau and descend to the bed of the Shah 
(4,826 ft.) ——~—| 106 0 | Kabdta, 4 considerable affluent, which is bridged. 
Road then ascends: and follows left bank of Jhelum. 
After 8 miles meat new road, which is level and good 

for remainder of the way. 
Pass rnined bungelow at 10 miles. At Bampdr is a large and fairly decent bungalow 
et repaired). Fine encamping ground shaded by deodars. Supplies scarce. ater 

plentiful. 


BaRaMea é +] 18 0 | New road being made, not yet finished. 
(6,200 ft.) ——=-—-—| 121 0} (See Boute No. 44.) 


AW, . -| 4 0 New road not finished. 
(5,800 ft.) —-——/ 185 0| (See Route No. 44.) 


Srinagar G -| 17°0 (Ses Route No. 44.) 

(5,276 ft.) ——om—/ 152 0| Nore.—-The road ia fit for wheeled traffic and ar- 
tillery as far as Garhi. After that mules, catnels, and 
ponies only should be used. The new road, howaver, 

ought shortly (1889) to be in use from Mari to Srinagar. Tho distance by the new road ‘will be 
longer than by the old. 

As some of the camping grounds are very confined, troops using thia road should pags along it 
in amall bodies, not exceeding a battalion, squadron, or battery, as the case may be, 


ROUTE No. 44(3). 
Nagar To Hispar, 
Authority.—Anmad Att Kaan, 











DistaNor IW MiLEa, 


Btage or halting placa, (77, Description, &c. 
Toter- 
mediate. Total. 
Nagak . . F _ ie For 14 mile from Nagar the road is made and the 


ascent gradual; 2 furlongs further, on the kt of 

the road, is the village of Thdl, beyond which, for 

6 furlongs, the road gradually descends ; 3 miles from 
Nagar, the road touches the Bualtar stream and proceeds along its banks, and at 4 milos and 3 
furlongs crosses this stream by an easy ford and then ascends 200 feet: 54 miles from Nagar 
on the right of the road is the village of Ratal. 


Ratan. . . sae 6 4| This is one of a number of villages of a group called 
Hopao, Height ahove sen-level, 9,000 fect; 7 furlongs 
from Ratal:the road passes through the village of Hol- 
shal; 1 furlong beyond the road has a steep descent 

of 200 feet; the road is here fortified. One wile and 3 furlongs from Ratal the road crosses # 

glacier called Bualtar. At this point the Barpu glacier joins the Bualtar, The ice is very old, 
and the passage across the glacier very difficult. 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Rata! the road 
runs along the foot of a high range and the banks of a stream flowing from the glacier, This 
portion of tho road is level, the ground being dump and covered with coarse reedy grass; this 
flat_is called Barpu Tagha plain. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Ratal a road branches and goes 
to Hispar. 5 m‘lea from Ratal ‘the road lewves the Hat, and $ mile beyond a shepherd’s hamlet 

is ailuated, called Harai Burpu, It then aacends the range to Rash pass, the ascent being 1,900 

feet. 9 miles and 2 furlongs from Ratal is Gutens Harai, 
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2. Guruns Hanal . 8 2/ 14 61 From the Rash pase to Gutens Harai the road ascends 
1,400 feet and is rough and rugged. This place is a 
shepherd’s hamlet and contains 600 goats. Water is 
procurable from a spring; wood and grass scarce ; 

Httle or no aupplies. This portion of the range is used as a grazing-ground for horses. Height 

13,200 feet. From. this point the road has a gradual ascent to the large lake of Rashphari, dis- 

tant from Gutens Harai 8 miles; the diameter of this lake is 400 yards; it is very deep. After 

November the water freezes, the height of the lake being 15,800 feet. 4 miles and 2 furlongs 

from Gutens Harai the road is passable for horses, but beyond becomes very steep, rough, and 

rugged, the descent being very great. 5 miles and 3 furlongs it crossea a stream, the descent 
bea 1,100 feet, From here the road is very bad, and for half a mile the ascent is very great and 
rough. 

Eight miles and 2 furlongs from Gutena Harai the road crosses another stream, the descent 
being 2,200 feet. It then crosees a number of minor streams, and is very rough ; the hill-side hero 
is covered with brushwood and the road not properly defined. 104 miles from Gutens Harai the 
road improves; the river Nagar flows on the left 2 milea distant and 2,600 feet below. 


8. Buarvon Hagat.{ 11 2) 26 0; Half a mile to the south of this place ia a spring of 

good water; provisions none; wood and grass ve 

scarce, Height above sea-level 12,500 feet, For 2 

miles from Buapuch Harai the road descends a steep 
epur, 2,600 feet, The spur is not rocky, but the aoil being loose the descent is difficult, From 
this point a road branches off and goes to Nayar along the Nagar stream. Half a mile from this 
the road descends a steep and rocky face of the hill, crosses a dry stream, and runs along the 
Nagar, whose river banks are only 10 feet in height, Tho river is 200 feet broad and 4 feet deep; 
the current very rapid. 4 milea and! 2 furlongs from Buapuch Harai road crosses another stream 
by a ford, banke 20 feet high, 2 furlongs further are the retonanta of a wooden bridge; a large 
rock on either side marks the site. These rocks are 80 feet apart. Had this bridge been kept in 
repair the road would have led along the right bank of the river, this bauk being less rough than the 
left one. From these rocks, towards the hilla on either side, walls have been built. From this point 
for 2 furlongs the road is rough and rugged, then ascends a steep of 800 feet anc runa through a 
cultivated slope, 6} miles from Buwpuch it crosses & atream, with banks 150 feet, called Garumbar. 
A road runs along this stream to Skardi véd the Hispar pass, the first balting-place being 10 
miles distant. The ascent is very frev* the height of tho pass beiug about 18,100 feet, 

The ascent on this side on the face of a glacier, the descent on the Skardi side being equally 
steep and difficult, The road croases the-Garumbar stream by a wooden bridge 40 feet long and 
2 feet brond. On both sides of the stream there are ten four-mills, The cultivation on either side 
of this stream ia watered by canala. The road crosses the bridge and enters the village of Hispar, 
which lies half a mile distant, 


4. Hisrar . . 7 2! 88 2 | Hispar contains aeventy houses. Wood and grass are 
very scarce; # sinall quantity of provisions can be pro- 


cured, 











ROUTE No. 44({c). 
Nagar to Honza. 
Authority.—AumED AL1 Kuan (1889.) 


DreqaNom IN MILES, 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 
Inter- 


mediate. Total, 








Six furlongs from Nagar the road crosses the Nagar river by a rope bridge, 800 feet long, and 
then ascends a hill 2,000 feet, the Daung pass being 2 miles and 3 furlongs from Nagar, and the 
ascent taking three hours. Height of pass 9,200 fect. 4 miles and 1 furlong from Nagar the de- 
acent is gradual and the road good, but a little further on becomes slippery and difficult for laden 
men. 54 miles from Nagar theroad descends the bank of the Hunza river, bauks are 100 feet 
in height, and runs along the edge of the stream. The width of the stream is here 300 feet, 
depth 6 feet; current very strong. Six miles from Nager and within one furlong, the road 
bn ieee 200 feet; 6 furlongs abead the road is ensy and then descends 200 feet and enters on the 

nd of tha river-bed. 7 wiles from Nagar it crosses the Hunga river by a rope bridge 300 
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feet long and 80 feet above the water, and for a ehort distance after crossing it is very bad, owing 
to large rocke, then descends the bank, which is 260 fect high, 8 miles from Nagar and on 
the left of the road, and 100 yards away, is the fort of Ganish, containing 500 houses within its 
walls, 10 miles from Nagar the road entera the walled town of Hunza, 


Hoyza . . .} 10 O| 10 0) Retween Ganish and Hunza the road ascends 800 
feet, passing through cultivation es route, and having 
on either side a stone wall 5 feet high. To the south 

: of the fortis a polo ground 700 feet long and 100 feet . 

broad, Provisions and supplies are very scarce, The town is eituated on the right bank of the 

stream called Barbar; height above the etream 400 fect, This town is also called Baltit. It con- 
tains 700 houses, three large guns, eleven wall-pieces, and 4 large magazine within its walls. 

Height of Hunza above sea-level about 8,000 fect. 





ROUTE No. 45. 
Nikoar to Sxarp6 (By THE Hispan Pass). 
Authorities. —HaywaRD—-MontGomMERIE—DREw. 











Distance IW MILES. 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 


Interme- Total, 


diate, 











1, Hopan . 3 6 A village in Nagar valley, 
6 
2. HispakR a 22 A village in N4gar valley at the foot of a glacier. 
———- 28 
8. Camp, ‘ . 17 Cross Hispar Pags into Basha valley, Road aloog 
—— 45 | glacier. No habitation, 
4, Brox. . . 16 Ditto. 
| 60 
5 ARanpU z 13 Village in Bépha valley. Cultivation, trebs, grass, 
(10,000 ft.) j|———j| 73 
6. Cuirety , : 20 | Hot springs. 
—— 93 
7, KasHaMAL < 16 A village on Shigar river, left bank. 
—_—— 108 
8 SwHigaR . i 12 A largé village on left bank of river. The nicest 
———/| 120 | piace in Baltistéu. Crops and fruit trees abundaut. 
9. Sxazpd . . 14 River crossed by rafts of skins. Valley 8 miles broad 
a 134 | for 24 miles above Shigar. 





The Hispar Pass is certainly a difficult route, and is only used in cases of necessity, It is not 
® practicuble military route. The route is shown in Indian Atlas Sheet, No. 27 A. N.-E. and 
8.-E, 











ROUTE No. 46. 
Ronp& to Astor, 
Authority. BippuPH. 











Drstarck tw MILES. 





Stage or halting-place. Tk Description, 4c, 
nterme- 
diate, Total. 
6 Mancnzas , 7 oes | 47% | Vide Route No, 7. 
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RonnvG to Sxazpé. 
Authority. —BipDuLpa. 








Distanwon Is MILES. 


Snterme- 
diate, | Total. 


1, Terr Coamernv, 9} 


Gtage or halting-place, Desoription, do, 






Road for 7% miles slong left bank of Indus, then up 
er bed of Irik torrent, a steep ascent of 2,500 feet. 





&. Bisno, . : 8 Small village. Very steep ascent of 8,000 feet to top 
7 * Domél ridge, and steep descent to bank of 
ndus. 





8, Kurevna . ° £3 3 Large village. Road along river-bank. Three rock 

27 staircases have to be passed. Frequent small as- 
conts and descents. From Kuteura thero ia a route 
into Astor. 





4. Bxanpé, ‘ 154 Fort and-garrison of 800 Kashmfr troops. Large 
————+——| 424 popnin a Road very good along the left bank of 
e Indus. 





ee eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeaoaoaoaooaoaoaoaoaoaooomommaoaoooaoaoaoaoaooooeeeeeaESEoo Eee 
The first three marches are barely practicable far unladen ponies. There is also a road along 
the right bank of the indus (vide route No, 62, Skardi to Gfigit). 





ROUTE No. 48. 


Suan to Cainas (sy tHE Kamakport Pass). 
Authorities. =BatTvs—MontacoMeERixg. 














Diatanca tw MILER, 


fitage or halting-placs. Description, &o, 
Interme- Total. 














diate, 
zit L 
1. Saucay : . 9 A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 
Cross Kishan Gangn by zampa, and Sargan or 
Sazsutti by kadal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of tho stream, 
2. DoMata =. . 9 A campiug ground north of Gamot. 
18 
8. Kamagpori Gaur . 9 
Se! 27 
4. Nir , . : 9 A village in Chilas of about 20 houses. 
—_ 36 
5, Cartas . . 18 Down the right bank of the Khanogab stream. 
54 








Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they taust swim the hishan Ganga), but it is gai 
to be a very rough road. 
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Ronte No, 48—concluded. 

Biddulph also gives this route, but his stages and distances differ; they are as followst-= 
1, Gamtr. . ‘ 14 Small village, 
3. Camenta G@RoumND . 18 re At foot of Kamakdori Pass. 
8. Guenan ke. 12 Small village in the Nidt valley, cross Kamakdorl 

ne 89 Pass. Horses can be taken over in summer, 
“@Tear. 1. 9 a Large fortified village of Chilas. 
6. Curmas, ’ « 12 
60 











ROUTE No. 49. 


Suvrion To BazamOsa (By Curdz anp Guimara), 


Authority.—-Batns. 







Dieranon 1m MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, 26. 








Interme- 
diate. Total, 





1, Cui e -} 18 6 Leaving the town, the path descends and crosses tho 





18 6 | stream to the village of Batpéra or Batgdnd, ¢ mile, 
passing throngh which it crosses the wide stony bed of 
the Rembiéra; the river flows in several narrow shal- 

low channels, which are fordable; thence it passes through the rice-fields to the hamlet of Zohrs, 
14 mile, crossing the Raman Nadi, and passing the hamlet of Manul and the ziérat of Jungal 
Shab Sabib at 8 miles; the path then lies along the east side of the ridge to Narpdr and the 
sidrat of the three Sainds, whence it turns in a westerly direction up a narrow valley, passing Mish- 
war at 8} miles, and through the hamlet of Ishra; path thon crosses the valley and lies amid the 
fields to MushpGra, 54 miles; whence it rises over the open down, descending into the thickly 
wooded valley of the Birili stream, 74 miles; the path crorses the stream, which is about 12 feet 
broad and as many inches deep, three times by kdnal bridges, and makes a short ascent to the 
small village of Burmunu, 8 miles; then an easy descent to Echigoz, 8} miles, crossing by fords 
the Ramush and a stream which flows into it at 9% miles, and making a steep ascent to the con- 
siderable village of Pakapdra, 93 miles. Leaving Pakapdra, the path descends to the stream and 
crosses several ridges, which are mostly wooded, with here and there patches of cultivation and 
jungle. At 10% miles pass the small village of Dardkdt, whence the road contintes to be smooth 
and level, with gradual deacent to Chrér. A large village or small town; supplies abundant; 
water supply at some distance; space for encamping on the east side of the village, but little or 
no shade. 


2, Kuin Bhua Sa-| 9 4 Leaving Chrér, the road passes through the town 
win’s ZARat = .|———~—| 38 3 | and down the epur on which it is built, crossing some 
others, which are in places somewhat ateep, but the 

path is wide and amooth. Passing the village of Hopré, 

the bamlet of Narpari ia reached at 2 miles, from which the path lies through @ grove of pollard 
willows to Shopari, 24 miles; thenco it continues level and generally shady to Chadargand, 83 
miles; soon after which the path turns to the left, passing the hamlet of Barnagund at 3} miles; 
it then rises sis atly and descends to the smal! village of Boru, 44 miles, where there is a stream 
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Route No. 49—continued, 


anda spriog under achanar tree. Having almost descended to the level of the valley, the path lica 
through the rice-fields, passing a little further on the Dudh Gunga by a substantin! bridge, about 
25 feet long and 8 feet broad; the stream, which ia about a foot deep, is sleo fordable. The path 
thep rises to the village of Kralwari, 49 miles, and passes Zohama at 5 miles, and on through 
cultivation to Patargam, 6 miles, whence it ascends the ridge, passing beneath the Hubsheikb-ki- 
masjid, which crowns it, 5¢ miles, and descanding crosses a stream (fordable) bys bridgo and passes 
on to Drignm, 62 miles, The path thea lies throagh rice-flelds to Bugra, 6} miles, and on, be- 
tween the Bdbs Nas(b Sahib’s efdrat on the right hand and the villuge of Narpura on the left, to 
Lutter Bondo, 8 miles. At 8% miles pass the small village of Dur; thence the path continues 
smooth and level to the zifrat of Khén Béba Sahib, 9} miles. Supplies and water procurable from 
the neighbouring village. 


8. Kia. ° . 9 2 Leaving the tifrat, the path tarna towards the 

82 4 | right, rising slightly over the spur; at ¢ mile it passes 

through the hamlet of Kborpira, and is rather rough 

to Pajipura, 1 mile, aud on through the rice cultive- 

tion to Hailewanyen, 12 mile; the path then improves, passing Kralnow at 24 miles, and at 3 miles 

ft crosees @ branch of the Suknég by a bridge (fordablo); then passes through Morshun, 4$ 

miles, and on through the rice-ficlds to Zani;am, 54 miles, crossing the Lar stream by a bridge 

(fordable); the path is then rather stony for about $ mile to the cultivation of the village, whero 

the rifle-factory is situated ; path continues level, but stony, to Sel 64 miles, where if crossca tho 

Suknég, which flows iv variona channels through a wide stony bed. The streams are shallow, and 

are usually crossed by stepping stoncs, The path then ascents the spur, and is smooth and level 

to Malpira, 72 miles, leaving which it is‘at first rather hilly, and then lies through rice cultivation 
to Kég, Extensive encampiug ground; éupplies procurable ; water abundunt. 


4 GvuimaRG . .{ 18 4 From K&g the path passes through rice cultivation 
——— 4§ | to Trapri, 14 wile, and on to Poshkar, situated close 
under the erat gide of the hill of the same name. The 
. path rounds the base of the bill through open tree 
jangle, whence it emerges intoa little cultivated valley, and croesing the rice-ficlds and « stream 
ascends to the small village of Guoni Babe Sxhib, 4 miles, whence it desvends, and ascenda a 
few hundred yarda to Warrigam ; the path then lies throngh the Tice-fields, and crosses a stream 
Contenie) to the village of Colhama, 6 milen; it then, crosses the wide, stony bed of a stream, which 
iowa in namorous channels, all fordable, and pnessea. up to Sirai, 6} miles, and on through 
the rice-fields to Traran, 72 miles, and then by good level path up to Firozprir, 94 miles, a 
village situated at the foot of the ascent lending to the pass of that name. [There is said to bea 
more direct path between Kég and Firozmir thon that here described, lying through tho gali 
between tho Posikar bill and the La! Khéu-ki-garbi; but it is noted as being rough aud steep, 
and not used by laden coolies.) 

From Firozpdr the path crosses the stream, and aaconde the ridge, and pessca along it in a 
weaterly direction ; it then turas along the ridge to the north, aud emerges on to the Gulmarg at its 
south-cast end. After gaining the top of tho ridge near Firozpir the path lies through the forest ; 
the first part of the ascent is easy, but slippery atter rain; the last 4 mile is somewhat steep and 
rocky, The total distance from Firorpur is about 8 miles. 


5. Bamaméra . -[ 18 0 ont The footpath lies up the marg through the neck st 
<n | e—— | the end, after passing which it turns to the right and 
TotaL . 68 0 | makes a steep, and, after rain, very slippery descent to 


the shrine of Bapumrishi, 2} miles; thence the path 
deacends through tho narrow valley by the hamlotsof Chand Pathar, Al Pathar, aud Nambalnar, 
and crossing the spur descends to the village of Kountra, 6 miles, pnssing through which it 
continues to descend, orossing the Ningil atream (fordable). Tho path then lica over undulating 
open ground, with here and there a fow Gujacs’ huts and patches of cultivation; a few cedar trees 
Nkewise grow on the slopes. The road, which is broud and smooth, passes the hamlet of Gohup 
at 10 miles; thence descends, and is in one or two places rather steep, until within about 4 a mile 
of BaramGla, when it becomes quite lovel. Baramdla isa small towo on the Jhelum ; supplies 
abundant ; ample accommodation for encamping. [Asgust 1871.) 
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ROUTE No. 50. 


Statkot To Semnaape (py Axnur, tug Buptt Pass, anD Savrion),. 


Authorttiee—Bates-—M ontGOMERIE—Drew—ALLaoon. 






Distaxcg Lf MILES, 






Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 





Interme- 
diate. Total. 







StaLx6T TO AKNOE 


(8 Marches). ‘ sis 85 Sea Route No. 51. 


vi Wood and water from dSaoli, but no supplies ; hills 
42 | very low and covered with stunted jungle; the road 
lies up stony bed of torrent for about 3 miles by an 
almost imperceptible ascent; passes a kacka tank at 
2, and another at 8 miles, both full of water. 


4, Taxpzatl-XI-Baout 





6. Pont . : . 8 A large village situated in a wild fertile valley at 

60 {the foot of a sandstone ridge; supplies and water 

abundant, After leaving camp, R&ja-ki-baoli is 

passed on right hand at 14 mile. Path follows 

stony bed of torrent till it meets the bed of a small stream (at junction of torrent and stream 

there are two or three houses), and then ascends bed of stream and crosses a serrated ridge of sand- 

atone. On the south side those bills are low and alluvial, and clothed with Scotch firs of stunted 
growth. A stream is then forded, and path runs for 2 miles direct across vulley. 


6. CHELE ° . 8 A small village; no supplies ; camp in wide bed of 
58 | stream, on rather stony ground. Path goes up bank 
of clear etream to near foot of hill, the ascent of 
which is winding and bad, and in some places barel 
practiceblo for laden animals. Descent steep; at half n mile from summit Chountra (afew houses} 
is passed, and Chele (a few honses) a mile and a half farther, and after another mile reach camp, 





7.NaR . . . 12 A few houses on bill-side above a stream. A little 

_— 70 | Indian.corn cultivation ; no supplies can be calculated 

upon, Pass Ganda! at 34 and Rit at 5 miles; both of 

these hamlets have two or three houses each. Road 

difficult and stony. following bed of a stream for some distance, which ia crossed very often. The 

bed is wide and partially covered with tall reeds, and during the rainy season, the stream is much 

swollen, and crossed with difficulty, The last 2 miles a steep rugged ascent, well nigh imprac- 
ticable for laden cattle. 


8. Buacgorr . ‘ 8 One or two houses; wood and water, but no supplies, 
78 | Path rises from valley covered with brushwood by an 
ascent for 3 miles, which is at first ateep, and then 
gradual, then continves along the ridge for 3 :ailes, 
and by a stiff descent of 2 miles reaches Bhagoli, 





9% Bonn . 7 5 A large village with a great deal of rico cultivation ; 

—— 88 | supplies and water plentiful; good encamping ground ; 

a small equare bastioned fort a few miles south of the 

village. Path descends for 8 miles down hill-side 

(which is covered with tall brushwood and occasional patches of Indian corn) by an extremely 

stony and bid road. Cross @ strenm by a ford knee-deep, aud ascend, chiefly through rice oultiva- 
tion for 1} mile, to camp. 

From Bidil there is a fair road to Gulébgarb, naually practicable for ponies. Réjaori is one 

long or two short marches distant, There ia also a path leading to Aliabéd Sardi ont he Pir Panjal 
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Route No. 60—continued. 


route, WY way of the Rapri or Sumiasur Pass: there are some shepherds’ hute and good grasings 
but fuel is BCATOE. From Bddil to Rupri is two marches, and it may be 16 miles; from Rupri to 
Alfab4d Sardi is about 8 miles; from the summit of the pass to Alfab4d Sardi the path ie slop- 
ing, easy, and practicable for ponies, but this road is only used by shepherds, From Baddil there is 
another road to Shupion by the Konsa Nég Pass, used. only by shepherds: it is reported difficult 
for laden coolies on the south side. Konsa Nég is sid to be two days’ fair march from Bidil, and 
23 miles to Sbupion by an easy road: latter part of route as under— 


Konea Nie to Kanea- 9 From the Nég the path lies down the valley of Vesbad river 
WATTAN. to the Mihi N&g, 84 miles, and having gained the left bank of 
the river, descends mostly through forest, crossing several 
streams, At 6} miles cross Jarge stream and ascend for a short 
distance; path then lies along bare side of hill, At 7} miles it 
drops down to the level of the Veshad (track not defined); and 
at 9 miles the end of the marg is reached, and the path crosses 
the stream by a single pine tree, forming a bridge about 95 feot 
long (or it may be forded), to the encamping ground of Kang- 
wattan, which is an open grassy meadow, shaded by fine trees, 
Thersiars a fow Géjar huts in the vicinity ; supplies are not pro- 
curable. 


Bapav. . . 8 | Leaving_.camping ground the path crosses the Veshad and lies 
through the forest by the left bank of the river ; here and there are 
ups.and downs, and the path is rongh in places. At one mile the 
confluence of the Chitts Pani is passed, and the path continnes 
ag before to the Khazanabsl bridge, 14 mile; the first half of 
| thid bridge is formed of stepping-stones and trunks of trees, 
the rest’ ts composed of a bridge of two pine trees planked between 
and supported by piers; the span of this part of the bridge is 
about 66 fect, with a width of about 24 feet. Having crossed 
the bridge, the path rises for about 150 feet up the ridge, and cone 
tinves along the right bank of the Veshad for about 84 miles 
through forest, with here and there a clearing to the Arabul 
fall, a few bundred yards beyond which the path emerges from 
the forest, and passes over the clearing and cultivation called 
Khazanabal, whence the path descends and crosses the wide bed 
of the Veshad; the main stream is crossed by a bridge of about 
56 feet span, and the other channels by stepping-stones and 
fording: from the river the path rises to the village of Sedau, 
a distance of about a mile, Supplies and water proourable, and 
apace for encamping. 


Gauri . . & From Sedau, path continues down an open valley between 
|__| two ridges, with little or no cultivation; at 3} mile it ascends flat 
top of ridge to north, and a little further on passes the hamlet 
of Sutiptra on the left of the path; rond then descends into 
and crosses a narrow valley, and is level and good, passing 
through open uncultivated country in the direction of the Lahan 
Tar hill to the south-east of Shupion ; it then passes through the 
small dirty village of Kosptira, which is watered by a stream 
from the Rembiéra, and makes a short descent to the village 
of Gagrin, whence it lies through the rice-fielda to Shupion a 
small town; supplies abundant. (Augwet 1871.) (Bates.) 


Toran . . 23 


1. ToMfnt Na. 8} A beantifol little tarn called Mih{ Nég. There are usually 
some GGjar huts in the neighbourhood. Supplies not procure 
able. A short ascent from the water's edge of the Konsa Nég 
(there are no trees or habitations in the neighbourhood) leads to 
top of the mountain barrier which bounds the north-west end of 
the lakes; the descent is somewhat atifl for tof a mile; then 
crosa a fiat grassy plain called Sat Pakrin (seven springs), which 
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Route No. 60--continued. 


is watered by a number of streams which flow down from the 
surrounding ‘monntains, and is strown with rugged rocks. At 
12 mile meet the path which proceeds south-west over the 
Konsa Nég Pass, and then along the valley of tha Veshat 
si ee NE, @bjare’ bute sbont th 
2. KaDAaL-LB-pab . There are a few Gijare’ huts about the encampin Tn 
* m which is on the ight bank of the Bromen rn 5 ene 
by a very steep ascent from the bed of the Veshat, which there 
flows in fwo channels through a narrow, grassy valley, through 
birch forest to the Astan marg, then level for about s mile, and 
ateep descent for } a mile, cross a stream near top of Dontau 
mountain, and descend at firat steeply, and latterly easily to 
Manjipul marg; pass 8 GGjar settlement; short descent to 
Dontsa atream, which is forded, and then nearly level to 
Charsn stream, which is crogsed by a bridge, thence by nearly 
a level path through a pine forest to camp. 
8. Hawirts .- vt’ A considerable village on the bank of the Veehad river; 
supplies procurable. 
From Kadal-le-bal ascend from stream, which is crossed by 
a kadal bridge, and along an open graesy marg for + a mile, 
then ascend for 4. mile up side of a mountain, level for 1 mile, 
and rather steep descent tof 5 mile, cross a small stream, and 
nacend easily for’ 4 of a mile, along top of ridge for 4a mile 
and just. below top on other side leave forest, deacend easily 
along bare sido of hill, entar forest again, and descend steapl 
for fof @ milé, thence slight descent for 1 mile through i 
vation to Kuri and then level through fields passing Bégh on 
right hand and Batpdra on left, through Warnpira and Trail. 
win ta Hanjipdr, which is 2 miles from Kurt.—(Bates.) 





Torab =e 19% 


10, ABID. oe ; 4 | er | No houses or supplies; wood and water procurable, 





On leaving Rédil pass nomerous honses whioh ate built on hill-side, wherever the ground 
admits of cultivation, and after 2 miles resch Barot (a few houses), and continue to ascend ravine 
by atony and bad rond, and camp in & sheltered spot at foot of pass, 


Vi, Datar : ; 7 No supplies; wood and water procurable; path 
eae) 94 | ascends ateep hill side for 14 mile; then runs along 
ae a for about § miles, and desconds 1,000 feet 

‘about). 


12, NazrM-pi-Gagur. 14 No habitations; one or two rocks andar which tra- 
vellere find shelter ; wood and water, but no applies; 
path makes 8 steep, awkward ascent of 1,600 feet ; for 
the next 4 miles the path is generally stony, and de- 
aceniis somewhat ; then for 2 miles ascends by # steep zig-zag to summit of Badil Pass (14,120 feet), 
‘and descends ensily for 1 mile to foot of pass ou north side; continues descending very slightly 
for 8 miles, where it parees old round house in ruing, and then lies along left bank of a stream by 
a very gradual and stony descent for another 8 miles to camp. 


108 











1g, Suvetox (6,715 ft.)/ 11 


ne The path, which is stony In places, continnes along 


left bank of stream. Passes a round house which is 
occupied by a few sepoys (aa long as the pass is practi- 
cable) to prevent emigration from Kashmir; descends 
gradually for 2 miles slong southern slope of hill, continues for 3 wiles throngh pine forest, and 
after 3% miles more reaches village of Sedau (which is 6 miles from Shupion), and then lies over 
Jow undulating slopes, free from wood, and joins the Pfr Panjél Route near Shupion. 
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Route No. 60-—concluded. 
Aybd THENOE TWO 
MaROHES TO §8RI- 
NaGaR , . 0 | seven 29 See Route No. 21. 
15 Magouss : Aknir to Shupion (84 miles) may be made in eight 
ToraL Pn eer 148 {| morches. The Budil Pass is open from end of 





May to end of November. This road is much fre. 
quented by bardy travellera, who carry their mer- 
chandise on ponies, as less duty is levied on their goods by this than any other route. 





ROUTE No. 51. 


Stackot To Sainacar (By AxnGr anv R&saorf). 
Authorities. —Batrs——Montaom eatx—Roserts— Drew. 





| DisTaNOx 18 MILES, 














Stage or halting-place, an Description, &o. 
Malate | Total, 
1, CHaPRaR . 18 A village’; aupplies procurable after due notice ; water 
es 18} plentiful ; country level, open, and fairly cultivated ; 
rond fit for carts, 

2. Gadaxso. ; 16 Aamall village; suppliea must be collected ; water 
_ 23 | plentiful; country and road aa in last stage, Tawi 

crossed by a ferry or ford 4 wiles from Chaprar. 
8, Auyép 7 ri 12 A large village, with a baraddrt ; anpplies procurable ; 
(1,142 ft.) $5 } water plentiful; country undulating ; road fit for mules, 


Croas Chenéb by boat. Akndrto Shupion by Badil 
Pass is ten marches, 84 wiles, Chenéb not navigable 
above Akntir.-~(Dretw) (see Route No. 50.) 


From Aknér there is a road to JamG 18 miles; might be divided at 10} miles at Nagbanf. 
Road easy, being altogether in the plain. Last few miles through forest ; road well frequented, 
traversed both by carts and camels, Plain fairly cultivated. A canal which is being constructed 
from the Chenébh to Jamé is passed near Aknir, The fort at Akndr ia s building of lofty walls 
crowned with battlements, enclosing a square of over 200 yards, with a gate on the river side, 
and a‘other on the land side. The walla are 8 feet thick, and too high for sealing ladders. No 
canno.can be mounted on them, as there is no terreplein. No well in fort, 


4, Tapa ° . 6 4l A small village with a sardi; supplies and water 
procorable; country low; hills covered With jungle ; 
road tolerable, but stony in parts. 

5. Dans . . 18 64 A few houses with an old ear&i; supplies scarce ; 
water procorable; country as in last stage; road diffl- 
cult and stony, pasaing up and down several ravines ; 
the last ascent and descent are steep. 

6, Tanna Pist . 13 87 A few honses, with a sardi; evpplies procurable ; 
water plentiful; country as in last stage; road rather 
better. 











ee 





There ie 8 new and more direct rond between Aknir and Tanda Pani by way of Letri; the 
distance is 24 miles, eiz., Akuir to Barnal 10, Burnal to Tanda Pani 14 miles, First 4 miles over 
a risiug plain, then enter outermost bills by « valley over a boulder-covered stream bed. Valley 
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Route No. 61—-continued. 


narrows, and hills are covered with brushwood; after a bit rise to the broken plateau lying between 
the outermost ridge and the ridge of Kal{thér, then up Kal{thér, partly over bare rock ; then down a 
steep escarpment, from the fuot of which after x few miles of comparatively level road, Thanda 
Pani is reached at the beginning of next set of hills, There is a road from Thanda Pani to 
Naoshera, 


7. DaaRMeaL ‘< 10 A earéi; supplies and water procurable; country as 
— 77° ~| above; road very fuir, crossing a low range of hills 
covered with brushwood; little village, only a few 

scattered houses, 





8, Siansur 4 le 10 A village, with a saréi; supplies scarce; water pro- 
87 | curable; country aud rond as above; cross one steep 

range. 
® RA&saonf (3,094 14 A swall town on the right bank of the Tawi; aup- 
ft.) ———/ 01 | plies plentiful; water from the stream; country as 


above; road good ; some of the streams are large aud 
difficult after rain. 


AND THENCE TO SRt- Enter the valley of the Minawdr Tawi; in May a 
Na@ak BY ROUTES stream of moderate volume; continue up valley by 
Nos. 20, 21 anp 22 left bank of river over low spurs, and after a few 


miles reach Réjaorf, ‘The town shows a front to the 
river of large stone buildings, some of them in ruins, RAjuori is culled Rémpir. This road is ft 
for laden ponies.—(Drew.) 





ROUTE No. 52. 
S1arxét To SawaGaR (BY THR Banruft Pass), 


Authorities, — Bates—MonTagOMERIE—-DREw—GRaANT, 








eee 


DisTaNOR IN MILES. 











Stage or halting-place, Description, £0, 
Tuterme- Total. 
ate, 
1, Taws . . 14 A village in Kashmir territory ; supplies procurable ; 


14 | water plentiful ; country level, open, and well culti- 
vated ; road good. Leave British territory about half- 
way. 


18 


2. Jaut ° . 
(1,200 £4.) “l—_-——-} 87 


A partly walled town, the chief residence of the 
maharéja of Kashmfr. Supplies and water abundant ; 
country level, open, and well cultivated, until nearin, 
the Tawi, where it is undulating and jungly. Roa 
tolerably good, atony towards the end, After heavy rain the river is not fordable for some few 
days, and when floods occur, the ferry boat is sometimes unable to cross ; the pazange must then be 
made on masaka, The town of JamG (area one square mile) is situated on a commanding position 
about 150 feet above the level of the stream. The Bno Fort lies opposite to it on the left bank of 
the river, at a similar elevation. Gurrison about 2,000 and population 8,000. From Jam there 
isaroadto Réjaori vid Aknur, see Route No, 51, also to Budrawér, see Route No. 64, and Pathénkét, 
sce Route No. 24, 





8. Nacrota . ‘ 6 4 A amall village; supplies procurable; water from 
(1,200 ft.) 83 4 | well, tank, and stream ; two latter sources of supply 

can only be depended upon ia the rains. Situation of 

village low and swampy; low ridge to north offers 





suitable place for encamping. 
Leaving the bungatow the road goes through the town, past the palace and out at the northera 
gate and down a very ateep path to the Tawi level. A wide valley is entered; on the right is the 
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meandering Tawi with cultivated ficlda and low hills to the east; to the north is a cultivated and 
undulating country, with lofty hills beyond. At two miles road passes temple on high bank to 
west; little further on, loaves main stream, improves, passes another re end daols, that ise 
little square mesonry tank fed by a spring from the hilleaide. The road then lies through fields, 
crossing stony beds of several streama before reaching Nagrota. Plenty of room for encamping. 


4, Dawsat, ‘ ~) 10 O A considerable village, situated about 4 mile south- 
(1,840 ft. ) 48 4 east of Jajar or Chapar Kad stream, Supplies 
rocurable ; water from wells and tank; regular camp- 
ng ground, small, but plenty of apace available. Cul- 
tivation plentiful. Road level and smooth, passes intoand crosses bed of stream ; to the west is seen 
a fort on a low hill. Thies is Panchgrai; 1 mile two daolis; $ mile ascend spur by rather steep 
path in sandstone rock. Extensive view from top of neighbourhood of Jama, and the palace of widowed 
ran{ of Jowahir Singh to west, The road lies along theridge, with many ups and downe, and in 
aces is awkward for laden animals, owing either to the steepness of the path or the narrowness of 
he paseage worn in the friable rock. After passing a tank, ascend somewhat steep ridge, on top of 
which is a dAk post; 8% miles steep descent to small atream, which is crossed; 1 mile Scots and 
bonia’s shop; steep ascent to another dak station ; $ mile thence an easy descent by paved road, and 
arog erg level, 24 miles to Dansal, where there is a temple, 8 few houses, a shop, a good sardi; well 
tim . 
5. Kriwcnr. -| 38 0 Good sized village, commanded by a ruined fort» 
(2,500 ft.) ——-| 56 4 | situated on top of an isolated hill about 200 feet high. 
No ground for encamping at village, bat plenty a 
F short way back. Near village Garhi, after crossing 
Karaithar hills, is a maguificent plain, capable of encamping any number of troops, Supplies pro- 
curable ; coolies scarce; water from Jaolis and atream, Road deacends to bed of Jajar by paved 
path ; atream about 70 yards broad and knoe-deep in rains; then aacends steep hill by paved road 
2 miles; dik house at top, but no water; descend by paved path neither as long nor steep; } 
mile daoli, ornamented with some carved stones; road then almost level, crossing beds of small 
streams ; makes a short descent to tho Dadar stream, 8 miles, which is about 70 yards wide and 
almost waiat-deop; ascent short, but stony; thence level road, 14 mile to two loop-holed towera, 
one of brick, the other of masonry, at the entrance to the villages of Garhi and Hattf, path then 
smooth and level. [Just north of villages, the road to Udampir (about four miles to east) branches 
off, crosaing low ridge.] Path then decende, and crogses stream about 20 yards wide; one mile 
pase through village of Paran ; another mile Mir Bagh,an extensive garden, and Hindd temple and 
aoli; 3 miles tolerably smooth and level to Krimohi. Between Dangal and Krimchi a road to 
the left bank of Chendb vid Chineni (ese Route No, 54). 


Widely scattered hamlet ; good water ; supplies and 
coolies not to be depended upon. Plenty of socampang. 
ground. Road passes down to a amall stream about 
1Oynrds across, and waist-deep in rains ; then through 
rice-fields to Biru stream, 2 miles; it is about 60 yards wide and waist-deep. Road lies along 
left bank of stream; dak hut $ mile; road then lies up bare side of hill, and along it to village of 
Torsi, one mile; continues through rice-fialds ; then descends along bare side of hill, crossing Tersi 
atream 1 mile, and ascends hill through rice cultivation to village of Naroar, $ mile; passes 
along and up side of bill and crosses stream, one mile ; zig-zags up to top of hill, neither very steep 
nor rough; two stone hots at the top; then descends, mostly stony and in some places steep; winda 
round the head of the valley and crosses little stream to Mfr. 


7. LANDRA. «| 86 0 478 4 Scattered village and small fort ; snpplies procurable ; 

(4,700 ft.) water abundant, Road makes rattle ascent for 1} 

mile to two houses surrounded by cultivation; after 

an easy descent an open ridge, upon which 

are some old graves, is reached and crossed ; then steep and stony descent through the village of 

Chulna; 1 mile eross two torrents, throagh cultivation; road still descending, rather steep and 

stony to village of Bakal, 2 miles; daoli of clear cold water; descend 4 mile to stream about 20 

feet across, but so deep and swift in the rains, that the passage is frequently interrupted for some 

hours; ascend opposite hill; road steep and stony to commencement of village of Landra; con- 
tinue about a mile through fields, and cross stream to fort. Plenty of encamping ground, 


8. Brnavse o8 Bir-{ 10 0 Scattered hamlet ; water scarce. Space for encamp- 
TATA. 83 4 {ing cramped, Road passea through fields and scat- 
(5,150 ft.) tered houses, ascending gradually, in some places 

stony. Cross small stream by bridge, 14 mile. Road 
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Route No. 68—continued. 


continues as before, crosses narrow stream with high banks, bridged, $ mile; ascent then 
becomes rather steep, + mile, but with Jaolé of good water near it; ascent of mountain continues 
through open cedar forest, antil the top of the te Ladi is reached, 1$ mile (8,200 feet), on top 
is an open grassy epace, and just below the north side of the summit, dak huta and water, [From 
the top of the ridge there ia said to be a bye-path to the east, by which laden coolies can reach 
Krimchi in two etagea.] The descent is neither as steep nor stony as the ascent; 2 miles cross 
bridged stream ; descent continues easy ; road good, enters fields of Bilaur; 2 miles, clearing and 
knoll, upon which are some houses; descent becomes steep and stony, 1 mile; two ponds and 
clearing near the maharaja’a enclosure ; limited apace for encamping. 


9. Rimpanp® 70190 4 A amall village; supplies and water plentiful ; a good 
(2,685 ft.) baraddr¢ on the west side of the village, with space 
and shade near it for encamping. 

Road descends by zig-zags; is somewhat steep, but 
not very atony, to village and daoli of Ruubfrptr, 2 miles; descends a little mora in a northerly 
direction, and then turns to the east and follows along the course of the Chandra Bbd&ga; some 
distance above the left bank, 14 mile, passes a mill on the Kala Pani stream, which is bridged; 
road continues with some ups and downs to Chenéb bridgo, 4 mile; bridge, which is of uenal 
eeign, ia now (1871) in bad repair; the span of the bridge is about 190 feet between the abut. 
ments, which are 45 feet long, width 1% feet, with side-rails and a planked pathway. After 
crossing bridge, road turna west along right bank of river, and is mostly level and emooth, } mile, 
Cross small stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; 14 miles stream from mountains forniing 
water-fall, bridged ; 1 mile, reach village of Ramband. Hore river is 2,400 feet above sea. The 
village is on a terraced plateau about 200 foet above it... Above Rémband the mountains rise boldly 
on either side of the river, the stream flows in 9 narrow channel between, often with a great dapth 
of water,—(Drew, page 114.) 


10, RAmet . =, { 12 0 Very small village; supplies from two banids’ shops ; 
(4,070 ft.) |——-—~| 102 4} water plentiful. Road crosses stream, and lies in an 
easterly direction along right bank of Chendb, and is 
pretty level; pass village of Seri, 2 miles, Tirbal 24 
miles ; road then ascends and turns north, following the course of the Bichléri above its left bank ; 
road winds slong side of mountain and is tolerably level and smooth; at about 8} miles’ the road, 
instead of keepiug along the stream as formerly, now rises abruptly and goes over the spur. 
This change bas been caused by 8 landslip, A little above, this, road crosees to right bank of river 
by wooden bridge about 110 fect span and 6 feet broad; road follows right bank of river; hamlet 
of Kullali, 1 mile ; hollow projecting rock, 1. mile; then commences ascent, and just before de- 
scending to Ramada turns to west, and crossesriver by timber bridge, about 48 feat between the 
abutments and 6 feet broad, 13 mile ; after few handred yards on left bank of river croas the 
Nir stream by similar bridge, about 45 feet span and 4 feet wide; road then aseends to Ramet. 


* Hdmband to Borkan. * Rémband to Karott. 
Miles, Miles. 

1, Coazmwa =, A hamlet inhabited by Gijars. 1, Jan Garr. 9 Village of four hovges (Hindis). 
3,8uverr , 8 A (Hinge of about ten houses % Rasauar , 7% Village of ten houses, mixed popu- 
1ngus), ation, 

8, Borxaw 6. 6 Asmall vulige south of Brari 3. Dawnan . 16 Village of Hindja, Cross Dhar 
Bat Paga. Gali, 

= 4. Kanotz , 9 A village situated on the left 

Tota, | . 24 milos bank of the Lidar Kho! stream, 

“ on the road from Doda towarda 


the Brari Bal Pasa. [From 
native information. ] 


Tota, . Ws miles. 

11, Bawtndn . 4¢ 110 Pretty village ; supplies and coolies procurable ? 
: baradért, largered brick building. Road winds along 
by left bank of river through woods ; here and there 
patches of cultivation; 14 mile, hamlet of Gaugna; 
a few hundred yards beyond.cross to right bank of Bichléri by wooden bridge, about 88 feet span ; 
1 mile, leave river-bank and ascend hill, neither rough nor very steep; dak hut at top, + mile; 
descend and cross stream by timber bridge, about 25 feet long, thrown over from a remarkable 
rock. Enters a fine broad valley with-many houses and people and good rice-fields in terraces; it 
is about 3 miles long and 600 yards broad, Enter small village of Nachiléna, $ mile; road then 
turns to east, and ascends by zigzag about? mile, somewhat steep; road then passce along 
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Route No, 62—continued, 


south side of bore bill, high above Banihdl stream, and is generally pretty level, bot there are a 
few ups and downs; 14 mile, Tati; one or two huts on path and a spring; road then commences; 
gradual and easy descent ; dAk hut aud spring, 1 mile; descent continues ; shade and smal] stream 
near tha bottom, 1 mile; crosses Banihé| stream by wooden bridge, about 35 feet between the 
piers and 4 feet brond ; road smooth and level along left bank of stream ; valley gradually widens; 
$ miles ford; path lies through rice-fields, 4 mile to Banihal. A oool, easy march through beauti- 
fal scenery. 


1g, Vernia -; 104 


Large village; supplies and coolies abundant; 
(6,000 ft.) 


celebrated spring, one of the sources of the Jhelum ; 
large baraddri, and ample space for encamping. 
Rond at first follows left bank of stream, smooth and 
level, then bends to east; 14 mile, baoli and two chunar trees (the first met with) ; 4 mile, 
passes through Seril, after leaving which bends more to snst and commences to ascend slightly ; 
2 miles, dirty hamlet of ‘Takin and small strenm ; here the ascent of the Banihél Pass commences; 
having ssceuded spur, road is almost level for about ¢ mile, and then ziy-zags up gorge, being 
neither very steep nor rough ; ascent about 2¢ miles ; sides of hill bare of trees, covered with grass 
and grey rocks; the top at 9,200 feet. Tho ridge is a narrow neck between two high peaks not 
many yards broad. There is small atone hut built for shelter of men looking after the telegraph 
line which here crosses the range; road descends by zig-zags, and ia somewhat rough and stony ; 
2 miles, dak hut and daoli; 1 mile, sardi and stream ; about 200 yards further on village of Wimu 
and cuatom-house; road vow level to Vernég, 1 mile, which is approached through o line of 
barracks or grunaries with a custom-house at the eastern end. 
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From Vernag there is a ronte to Nowbug 074 Sof and the Bring valley. 


1,To Sor. : 7 [Thero are two routes from Verndg to Sof, viz., that by 

Batgund, Watnér, and Nari, and that by Zamilgam and Naru; 

both these routes are said to be good for either walking or ride 

ing, and equally direct, the difference being that by Zamilgain 

there is a kadal bridge over the Séndran, at the suburb of Banngtind, and there is somewhat less 

ascent and descent. The road by Batgiind pagses the small temple and spring of Dumata-bul, 
which is situated on the northern slopes of the Watnér valley.} 

The path by Zamilgam lies through Banagind, crossing the Séndran by a kadal bridge; it 
passes through Zamilgam and up the valley, at the mouth of which the village is situnted. The 
ascent is gradual until near the top, where there ie a steep rise; the path then deacends ivto tho 
valley of Watndr, and is not very steep, soon becoming almost level down the grassy valley, which 
is interspersed with trees and bushes, and drained by a small stream. Jt passes through the 
village of Naru on to Hangulgfind aud Nagam, which latter village is situated on the left bank 
of a branch of the Bring rivor; it then crosses the stony bed of the river, and below the village of 
Sof croeses the wain branch of the Bring by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. 

Sof is a large village, celebrated for its iron mines, the most extensive ia Kashmfr. Supplies 
procurable. 


(Time occupied in walking, 2 bh. 30 m.). 


3%. Nowste . F 11 From Sof the path lies in a south-easterly direction throngh 
rice cultivation, and along the right bank of the Bring, pursing 

’ the village of Urfgam, just above which there is a kudal bridge, 

———— the pier of which is constructed of a large wicker-work cylinder 


Toran . 18 | filled with boulders; the pnth crosses this bridge and then turns 
——-—| back for a short distance along the left bank of the river, cross. 

From Nowst¢ THERE ing a smaller stream by a bridge at the village. Leaving 
18 A ROUTE TO IN- Urigam, the path lies along the table-land in the middle of the 
SHIN vid MARGAN valley, through rice cultivation, to the village of Wangam, 
Pass, ALSO TO Prt- and on tothe village of Wyl, beneath which the Bring is forded, 
Gam, see Nos. 29 & 32. and the Nowbig stream, which has the more considerable 


volume of water, 1s crossed by a kadal bridge, after which the 
path rises a little, crossing the corner of the spur, and is then level along the grassy side of the 
mountain above the right bank of the stream; it then makes a short rise, turning towards 
the north, and the Nowbig Nai opens out considerably; at this end the valley is stony, and has 
but few trees. The path passes the villnge of Garrewel, whence it descends, crossing the stream 
by a kadal bridge below the village ; it then lies upthe middle of the valley through the village 
ob Kriti to Larun, « considerable village in three clusters, whence it runs mostly through rice 
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Route No. 68—concluded, 


cultivation, crossing from the left to the right bank of the stream and pnsaing up through the 
fields to Nowbig. The usual encamping ground is on the slopes above the western end of the 
village, but shade is wanting. Supplies are obtainable, but not plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h.) (June 1872.) 





From Vernég there is a route to Hanjipér on the Veshad river vid Bringin—Lannor. 





3. To Roztv - ‘ 8+ The path, which is good and level, lies up the Shahabéd 
valley; at 1 mile passes village of Gdtalgdnd; about 200 yarda 
beyond, the Vetarittar springs; 14 mile, Kargdind; 2 miles, 
Sadora; 24 wiles, Chongo; 34 miles, Montigtind; 4 miles, con- 

siderable village of Hillar; 64 miles, Tunjla, leaving which path crosses stream and turns in a 
southerly direction, following the course of the stream up the wooded glade; the first half mile 
is quite smovth; then a short easy ascent ina westerly direction. The descent is at first some- 
what steep, and then easy to the village of Kanchan, 74 miles, the central and largest village in 
the Khind valley; path continues almost level, rising slightly to the village of Rozid, situated on 
the west side of the valley. Space and shade for encamping to north of village; some supplies 
procurable, 


2. Hanged . . 143 Leaving Rozld, pth makes short easy ascent of bill 
to west; three-quarters of the deacent very easy, and 

— thickly wooded to Bringhin, 1 mile; the path then rises 

Toran. 23 slightly through the rice-fields skirting the Panjal range 

$ave to Lannor, 13 mile, from which it rises slightly and 


winds round the wooded side of the hill, whence an 

extensive prospect of the southern portion of Kashmir 

is obtainable; path then descends to Akhal, 3} miles, 
and ia somewhat stony in places; whence it turns north, and is smooth, coutinuing to descend ; it then 
turns west to the hamlet of Lanka Pambna, 4$ miles, and is almost level through the flelds to the 
large village of Banmila, which it leaves on the left hand, and continues towards the west, cross- 
ing a small atream at 7 miles; thence the path ascenda for about 40 minutes, nt first gradually, 
but the Intter part of the ascent is steep. Good water is obtninable from a spring by the ronad-side 
abont midway on the ascent, The descent from the top of the ridge is at firat easy and then 
steep and stony to the village of Ringi, 9 miles; path is then quite smooth for $9 milo to the 
large villuge of Kol, and on through the rice-ficlda by Wowul Kol, crossing a stream, 114 miles, 
and rounding the end of the spur to the village of Rishptira; and on to Tus and down the Kol 
Narawa valley, crossing the Kandi stranm at 13} miles, whence path makes slight ascent to the 
hamlet of Kansar, Bal, whence it is level through the flelds to Hanjipir, on Veshau river, 

A considerable villago; supplies procurable. (August 1871.) 








18, SHawaBiy . A very large village; supplies and water plentiful ; 
128 | country well-cultivated and intersected by numerous 

small streams; road good, pass Puli about half-way, 
14, Istamandp , 2 13 A good-sized town (1,500 houses); supplies and water 
(5,600 ft.) - ——| 141 | abundont; large daraddrt; country level, open, and 


well-cultivated ; road good ; pnas Kriri at 2 miles; cross 

the Bring, a branch of the Jhelum, nt 6 miles. The 
Arpat is crossed at Islamabéd by a long wooden bridge; some of the streams are difficult after 
heavy rain. 


16. AwinriPtz 7 17 A village; supplies proeurable; water plentiful ; 
(5,350 ft.) i————| 158 | country level, open, and well-cultivated ; road good, 
running down the right bayk of the Jhelum, which 
is crossed at 1%, and again at Bij Behara, at 54 miles ; 
pass Murhamp at 84, and cross the two nalat at 12 

and 14 miles, 
16, SkrivaGar , ’ 18 A large city, the capital of Kashmfr ; supplies and 
(6,285 ft.) ———/ water abundant; country level, open, and tolerably 
well-cultivated ; road good, following the course of 
the Jhelum; pass Pampiir at 94 miles. (See Route 
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Route No. 62-—~continued. 


The journey between Islamsbéd and Srinagar is generally accomplished by water, the passage 
occupying from 12 to 1§ hours. The route by the Banihdl Puss is the high road between Jamu 
and Kashm{r, and may ba considered practicable for laden ponies all the year round; but is occa- 
sionally closed for a few daya during heavy falla of snow, accompanied by a high wind. (Mont. 
gomerio— Roberts. —August 1871.; 

From Jama by the Banihél Pass is the chief commercial route; path not good ; country 
unfavorable for communication ; five ridges to be crossed, besides many ascents and deacents over 
spore; difficult for horses; men and pack-bullocks chiefly used for transport. 





ROUTE No. 52(a). 


Srargér To Srinagar (sy THE BaniwaL Pass), 
Authority. —Y oUNGHUSBAND. 





D1sra NOx IM MILES. 


Stage or halting-piace. Description, &¢. 
Interme- | otal. 
eC Se ee 


1, Tawi ve ae For remarks see Route No. 52. 
70 
4. Daysat 
6, Unauroe . eli Save ae Leaving Dansal the road crosses a hill stream 


rather dangerous in rainy weather. It is the Jajar 

khud, After this comes a long climb over a very 

sharp difficult ridge, then down a long glen and over 

a second stream to a plateau called Gheri, After this, two small nalas are crossed and some 

He meadows, one of which contains a daoli near a village called Sumsu. After thie the Bairu 

uae is crossed and Udamptér is reached beyond, This isa considerable town, with a fine new 
palace. 


6. DeaMTAL . 7 w ie Leaving Udampér the road turns round the end 
of a hill and proceeds up the glen of the Tawi. On 
the opposite side is a ford called Kotli. This section 
of the road is on the whole easy. In the latter part 

a view is obtained of Chineni. Dramtal is on the sloping side of a high hill, A new sardi has been 

built here, looking something like a Cort. 


7. Bator 7 . tes aoe After leaving Dramtal, Chimpiari-ki-baoli id reached, 
3 a large fine structure, After this Chineni is reached, 
on the opposite side of the Tawi, The rdja’s house 
of three or four stories is very conspicuous, but the 
rest of the houses are mere huts. A small hill stream from the left here joins the Tawi, and 
the road turns sharp off to the left. 
(The old road used to go straight on to Doda] 
This glen is a fine, open and easy route. On the opposite side the hills are covered with ehir ; 
maize and rice-fields are numerous, 
At the head there is some heavy climbing, and a ridge is crossed which separates the Tawi 
from the Chenéb valley. This ridge crossed, a long khud called Kala Nand is traversed through 
deodar woods. Batot isa little grassy point. 


8. Rimpanp . : oa tee From Batot the road suddenly begins to descend 
the khuds leading to the Chenéb. The slopor of these 
are very steep, and great care is required in traversing 
this part, Later the road passes along the face of 
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Route No. 62(a)—coneluded. 


precipicea, cut ont in somo places for it; but no other beams support the narrow path. The 
road rapidly descends to the banks of the Chendb, where a suspension bridge of a somewhat rough 
desoription crosses the rivar Chenéb. On the north bank are a few hats and « toll bar. 

After crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is mostly level and 
smooth, 4 mile. Cross small stream by bridge at vil of Kurrole; 14 mile, stream from 
mountains forming a waterfall, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of Rémband. Here river is 2,400 
feet above sea. The village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it, Above R&émband 
the mountains rise boldly on oither eide of the river; the stream flows in a narrow channel 
between, often with a groat depth of water.—(Dreo—page 314.) . 

Rémband is situated on a little plain among the hills, with fields, garden, and orcharde in it 
and on the slopes. 





© 4 Kashmir ploe for a taan, 3 annas for a ‘horse, 10 anvas for & dooly, 


ROUTE. No. 53. 


Sratcor ro Sarnaqaz (ay Jaratrie, Buimpar anv R&saorf), 





Disrs Oss 18 MILES. 








Description, &e, 





ei 

















lo 8 





A village; co ihe and water procurable ; encamp- 
10 8--ing ground on left bank of river; country level, 
open and well cultivated ; road very fair. 





8, MuHaTaA -| 40 Ay village; supplies procarable ; water plentiful; 
14 8 | road difficult, over heavy sand on both banks of 

river, 
8, Jamra . . 8 0 A town of importance; supplies and water plenti- 


22 8 | ful; country, level, open, and well cultivated; road. 
very fair. Jateipdr is famous for its shawl mancfac- 
tories, Population 18,500, 


Ii 0 Country and road asin last march, 4 wales, shied 





4, Daorat NaGan 





TO 83 8 | are large and difficult after heavy rain, are crossed a! 
4, 8, 5, and 9 milos, 
10, Bisaon{ (6 oe TL 4 (See Route No. 91.) 
MARCHES.) —_|\——— 
Torat we 104 7 





Tuwncy TO Sxtragar! 
BY Rovurss Nos, 20, 
31 amp 22. 
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ROUTE No. 54. 


Siauxér to Seinacan (sy Jauv, Cufvexf anv Kisatwir, AND BY Jamé6, 
Riuwagar, BaprawKke, and Kistnwfr), 


Authority —Bates—Montcomenrs— Rosurts—Drew. 





_ 





Distavons IW MILES,| 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &o. 
Interme- | Total. 


(1) sy JAMU, CHINENT ann KISHTWAR. 

















SiarKkét To 
4. Danaan . : ast 48 4, See Route No, 62. 
5. Upamrte +} 16 0 A village; supplies and water procurable; road at 
BO 4 | first difficult, aftorwards very fair. 
8. Baris . . 8 0 A-village ;- supplies scarce; water plentiful; coun- 
68 4 mh a in last stage, road tolerable; a steep ascent to 
arala. 
q7. Cutnast -| 16 060 A village ; supplies and water provurable; country 
—~——-| 84 4] apd road as above. This road lead) over the hilla; 
for foot passengers there is another following the 
: banks of the Tawi. 
8. Bazotr . -| 14 0 A small village; supplies and water procurable; 
———— 8 4 ma, and road as above, crossing over a high 
ridge. : 
9, AdHAR ’ -| 16 0 A small -villsge opposite @ rope-bridge of the 


—~——| 114 4 | Chaudra Bhiga ; seppliee and water procnrable ; 
hae couutry and road as above. 
10. Kattan. -| 16 0 A emall village with a doraddr{: supplies and water 
129 4 | procurable; country hilly; cultivation in the valleys ; 
road difficult in placea. From Kellan there isa road 
to Badrawér on another route, 
11, BsLon . «| 10 0 A village; supplies and water procurable; country 
—~_—— | 189 4 | and road as in the Inst march ; cross the Neru river 
near its junction with the Chundra Bhégn; bridge 
bad; in cold weather a raft on the river. 
12. ZangLawaR {| 14 0 A village; supplies and water procumble; country 
: 158 4 | hilly and well wooded; road fair, 








18, JosqxI ‘ 6 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water procurable ; 
159 4 | country and road as in last stage. 








14. Kisetwit +} 15 0 A small town and fort; supplies and water plenti- 
——-]| fn); country mountainous, with little cutivation; 
road difficult and in placea narrow, following the 
windings of the Chenéb. Kishtwér is prettily sitn- 
ated on an elevated plateau not far from the junction 
of the Maru Wardw4n river with the Chenéb. 








TorTat . von W4 4 
Several streams and torrente have to be crossed on 
each stage between Dansal and Kishtw4r; part of the 
AYD THENCE To Sry. yoad bad for horses; road open all the year round, 
og sy Rovra 
0. 24 


ooo 
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Roste No. 64-—continued. 
(2.) sy Jamé, R&unacar, Baonawhr, ann Kisurwhn. 
Srateé6t 
ei Se 27 0 | See Route No. 52. 
(1,200 ft.) 


8. Par@airtTa . | 14 0 After crossing Tawi river, by ferry, immediately 

: ——|_ 41 0 | below the town, road lies up the left bank of that 

river for 8 miles over open sandy plain only partially 

cultivated. It then turne to the right, and enters the 

low hills which skirt the plain on that side; it generally follows the course of the ravines, which 

have been excavated out of the soft aandstone by the numerous tributaries which descend to the 

Tawi. These atreams are of small size, with gravelly or sandy beds, and are separated by low 

ridges of some breadth; faced generally by perpendicular cliffs, An undulating country of this 

nature occupies the whole of the space between the outer range of hills and that next to it 
(crossed in next march), 


4, Sunvix San: 12 0 The road ascends ridge by a very rocky, steep path, 
(1,825 ft.) —u——-| §3 ©} after which it enters a considerable tract of nearly 
level ground partly occupied by a lake with grassy 
banks. Encampment in grove of mango trees near 

lake, which is rather Jess than half 9 mile ia length. 
6. CHoan ‘ .| 1 0 Road proceeds slong the sides of the ridge in an 
66 0°} easterly direction, passing several smal) flat-bottomed 
depressions.. Tho road is rocky and rugged; and 
eg ge rigeg several hundred feet to creat of the 
ridge. Pine treea generally plentiful. On reach. 
ing top, a fine wide, undulating vulley is seen below, bounded on the north at a distance of about 
10 niles by a third range of hills and traversad by several streame, which have excavated 
for themselves deep perpendicular-sided ravines in the sandstone atrata, All these streams have 
8 westerly course to join the Tawi, which, issuing from a deep valley behind the third range, 
crosses the open plain in a south-westerly direction. Leaving the ridge the road descends 
gradually to the plain, and after crossing a deep ravine, with precipitous walls, continues through 

a fine level country to Choan. The plain. is well cultivated and chiefly laid out in rice-fields, 


6. RAuracan 15 0 Road crosses the Sunidhar ridge, the ascent of 

(2,700 ft.) ————} 81 0 | which ia at first very steep and rocky, over a made 

Toad, payed with large stones. This range is also 

sandstone, These hills are precipitous to the south, 

and slope gently to the north. The descent from this 

range is very gradual, the road running) obliquely to the east among scattered pine trees and 

over bare sandstone rocks, till it reaches the bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by 

a low range of hills, After ascending along the banks of this stream for a short distance, 

the road crosses it, and after a short, steep ascent from the right bank, the remainder of the march 

ie nearly level along the sides of hills, or over a high table-land to Rémuagar, a small town and 
fort, 





7, Korta. - -| 13°0 Rond continues to ascend the valley of the Tawi for 
94 © | about three miles, running along the sides of the 

hills, among rich cultivation, at a considerable height 

above the stream. It then descends abruptly to 
the river and soon crosses to the right bank, from whence a steep ascent commences at onoe, 
and continues with one or two interruptions of level cultivated ground to the end of the marah. 
The ascent is generally bare of trees, dry and grassy. Korta isa cluster of farm-houses ; height 
about 5,800 feet. , 


8. DupEE : -| 40 Ascent continues equally steep and bare, cultivation 

————-| 108 0 | wherever the surface is Jevel enough. On attaining 

a height of 8,000 feet, the steep spur which the road 

ascends joins the main ridge, and the road, turning 

to the cast, entera a thick foreat of small oak trea, 

through which it continues, alternately descending and asconding a little as it enters the recesses 

or advances slong the projecting ridges. After about three miles of foreat, the hills again become 

bare, and continue so till the end of the march, which ends by an abrupt descent of 600 or 700 feet 
toe ravine, and ap equally steep ascent to the village of Dnder, elevation about 7,500 fest, 
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Route No, 64—continued. 


Gradual ascent; encamp on waiddn, A few Gdjar 
huts. There ia another road from Duder to Badra- 
wér aa follows :— 

1, Dadu or Doda.—Road crosses & range and descends into a valley watered by a tributary to the 
river Chenéb. The ascent is bare and grassy, and amounta to only 1,000 feet of perpendioular 
height, The road descends rapidly through fine forest ; lower down forest ceases ; cultivation appears. 
The road now sacends the valley, which is tolerably open and well cultivated. The stream runs 
through a deep ravine with steep, well-wooded, often rocky, banks, Dadu is situated on the edge of 
@ small plain covered with crops of wheat and some apricot trees. 

2. Camp.—Road lies up the valley towards a snowy range to the eastward; after @ ateep and 
somewhat rocky ascent and descent over a bare spur, path follows the course of the stream as nearly 
as the precipitous nature of ita banks will permit for about a mile; it then crosseaa large tributary 
descending Feces the right, and ascends a steep bare spur between it and the main stream for 
perhaps 500 feet ; after which it runs through fields of wheat, at firat ata considerable distance from 
the stream, but the bed rises so rapidly that at a very short distance the road again reaches its 
banks; it then enteraa forest and ascends rapidly for 14 mile, then crosses the stream by a 
wooden bridge, and a steep ascent is commenced, and soon emergea on dry slopes, The 
precipitous nature of the banks renders it necessary to ascend nearly 1,000 feat, after which the 
road is again level along the dry mountain slope facing tha south, The bed of the stream rises 
very rapidly, so that the road soon re-approached it; and when nearly on a level with it again enters 
a forest. A mile farther encampment reached at about 1,000 feet. 

8. Badrawér.—Road still follows the course of the stream, ascending now very gently, The 
valley is open, and the road lies over undulating grassy ground, the forest. having receded to some 
distance on both sides, Noar the summit the road turna sharply to the left into o pine-clad ravine ; 
the orest is then soon reached, Thera were patches of snow in June. This ridge is » lateral spur 
from the main range. The road continues along the ridgefor a fow hundred yards. The descent ia 


extremely rapid down the face of a projecting: spur densely covered with forest for half the way. 


9. BIWALDEAR 10 0 


Main . . 118 0 











The rich and fertile valley of Badrawér is then reached, 
10, BapRawizs . 12) Cross Soyngi Pass (10,148 feet), short stoop descent, 
(5,600 ft.) 180 | then very essy road, practicable for ponies. Badra- 


wér, for a place in the hills, is comparatively large, 

600 to 700 houses, and about 8,000 inhabitants ; has 
an open market place, a fort, two or three bazdrs, do. A stream runs through the town, which is 
built principally of wood. Half the inhabitants are Kashmiri. The fort ison a spur 300 feet 
above the town; it is a square building of wood and stone, with masonry bastions, Round the 
town the valley is two or three miles wide, and completely covered with flelds rising in terraces one 
above the other, Some rice is cultivated, but millet and Fiiian-corn are the principal produce, 


From Badrawér there is a road to Doda on the Chenéb, (See Route No, 25.) 


1, Juma . . bees ‘a Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jagud, 

12, Tospyr . lee igi See Route No. 24. 

18, Kisatwin (5,450 15 avi Road bad in places. an 
"ia? | 2 eu] eee ren 


AXD THEXCH TO SErI- 
wagaR BY Rovrs 
No, 24. 
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ROUTE No. 55. 


Statxot to Semaaar (By Jaué, tax Gutancarn on Kénr Pass), 


Authoritiet —HERnvEY—MonTGoMERlE— (native information.) 







DreraWoOR IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &o, 


elaime, | tot 


1. Tawf . 


14 
Sea Route No. 62. 

3. Jaud . : -| 18 

8. Dongs . 7 4 A small village on the left of the road. The road 

consists of atony watercourses and great defiles, and 

for the, first 4 or 5 miles the path lies along the 

stony bank of the river Tawf, 

A village with an abundance of sugarcane about it. 
Ae far as Tands Pani, the road is along aton 
water-courees. Thence the path {s on the whole rogaed, 
billy, and in some places very steep. 





4 Kyaypa ss. . 18 


i. Jawuas 


Or to Shar, on left bank of stream, which is fordable, 
12. ANGRALA . 


4 amallvillage containing four or five houses, 
inhabited by Hindés, 

A small village. 

An encamping ground. Pasa the Guldbgarh fort; 2% 
miles beyond which there is a Gijar resort, called 
Partal, suitable for encamping. The ascent to the 
pass is steep but not difficult. The descent on the 
north side is gradual, with the exception of a short steep zigzag near the summit; here and there 
ig a fine grazing ground for sheep, called Nikkan. There are many Gajar roads leading about 
the hills, but the natives say that the aye is not practicable, except at the pnss. 

There is another road to Shupion by Hanjipir, and Gogalmarg, and from Gulabgérh there is 
an excellent road to Bddil. 


6, Rfast . . 10 A-town of 300 honsea and castle near left bank of 
~————| 67 4|Chen&b. Road lies generally slong the bavk of the 

Chandra Bhéga. 

6 ARwaa . . ve See A large fort situnted at the junction of the Ans stream 
with the Chandra Bhdga; a road thence to Poni, 
Cross the Chandra Bhdga by rope suspension bridge 
(ferry boat), 

7. Tornv . . on or 

8 DaeMalr ‘ or i 

9. Kuanp F ove one 

10. Susanv . “ ma 


18. DowalL . . see 
14. ZaAJIMARG . ’ 14 





15. Kurf . . 8 os A large village (seventy houses) ; water scanty ; road 
passes through severa] grazing grounds and descends 
to the Veshaé, which is eromed by ford or bridge ac- 
cording to the season; it then ascends and crosses 

over a low ridge to Kurf; a path leads from Kurt to the Konsa Nég, 


16. SHUPION . . 9 
17. Band . . 11 ha See Route No. 21. 
18, SRINAGAR . 18 ve 
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Route No. 65—oconcluded. 


Tora, . oe] cases. ee Vigne says that the road by the Gulébgarh or Kuri 
Pass was made by Guléb Singh, and is the only way 
by which cannon on wheels could havea chance of 
passing into Kashmir without making a road on 
purpose for them.— ( Bates.) 


_ 





4. NagKanpa 


5. Komansxn (5,200’) 


6. Doransa (6,580’) 


7. Cxawar (6,108’) . 


8 Kor (7,772’) . 


9. Jisr om Rosata 
(5,930') 


10, Mawezaonr (8,770') 


11, Lazar (3,190). 


Interme- 
diate 


ROUTE No. 56. 
8ruza ro Leu. 


(Through Eula and Lahou!.) 
Authority —LaMuesunrez—Avausr ano Sertempen 1892. 


Mixes. 


108 


10 


a 


Total. 


aoe 


Desoription. 





As per Route No, 57, Simla to Jangi. 


Steop descent for 6 miles over a bad road. Few sup: 
plies ; water plentiful. Encamping ground limited. 


Steep deacent for 4 miles by a fair road to Bubri 
bridge (2,597) over Sutlej river, the boundary bet. 
ween Komursen and Kalu, 


KULU 


163 


503 


Distance from Sultanpur 69 miles. A steep ascent 
for 63 wiles from the rivor to Dularsh road bungalow 
in Kulu, Supplies procurable with notice, Water 
plentiful. Post office, 


Ascent for 1} miles and then descent for 8 miles; 
the reat fairly level to Chawai. Rest bungalow. Few 
eupplics at Dawun village. Water plentiful. 


Descent for 2 miles to Aini river (6,005’) and then an” 
ascent for 4 wiles. The rest fairly level into Kot 
reat bungalow. Supplies procarsbie. Water plentiful. 


Steady nscent for 4 miles to the top of Jalori pase 
(10,720'), and then descent for 5 miles to the Chatea 
river (6,570), The descent continues to Jibi river bank. 
Few supplies ; water plentiful, 


The road follows the right bank of the Chate river. 
Possca Bangar tehsil and post office in 38rd mile, and 
orwsses the Tirthan river (4,210’) by a wooden bridge, 
105 feet span, whero it mects the road from Rampor 
Bishahr. The road then follows the right bank of 
Tirthan river below Flach, and crosses it at 29th mile 
stone by & bridge, 111 feet span. There isa short, 
rise, and fall to the road bungalow at Manglaor. 


_ The Bah river is crossed by a bridge of 90 feet span, 
and tbe road descends by the left bank of the Tirthan 
river to 24th milestone, where it crosses to the right 
bank by a bridge of 90 feet span. The road continues 
to fall to the junction of the Tirthan and Rakti or 
Sainj and Bias rivers at Larji. Few supplies; water 
plentiful. Rest bungslow. 
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Route No. 66—contd. 


The road crosses the Rakti or Sainj river by wooden 
bridge, 117 feet span, and then ascends towards the 
gorge, through which all the water of Kulu ie dis- 
charged into Mardi State under the name of the 
Biasriver. R.L. at gorge 3,000’, The ascent continues 
for 2 miles, and then the road descenda along left bank 
for 84 miles to a wooden bridge 150 feet span (3,246’) 
at Badool. The road follows left bank of Bias to 
Bajaora dik bungalow, Supplies and water plentiful. 
Winter route to Kangra Valley leads off, General 

18. Basaoza (8,591’) 12 70 | Rennick’s farm here, 


At 6 milestone is the Duff Dunbar suspension 
bridge over the Bias river (R. L. 8,580’) 300 feet long, 
8 wide, erected by Department Public Works at 4 
cost of Rs. 80,000. The road continues on the right 
bank of the Bias to Sultanpur dak bungalow, hospital, 
18, Suxraxeve (4,086’) 9 79 | tehsil and post office. 


The capital of Kula. Supplies and water plentiful. 
The road crosses the Sivbarry river by a wooden 
bridge, and then passes round and below the hill on 
which Sultanpur stands. Captain Lee’s estate is in 
7th mile, and Mr. Minniken's at Raisan in Sth mile. 
Mr. Donald’srestate is in 10th mile. The Phigram 
viver is crossed by a wooden bridge in 11th mile. At 
14, Kareat (4,825’) . 113 903 | Katrai there ie a road bungalow. Few supplies. 


The direct road is on the right bank, 114 miles to 
Manali, but the road was broken in two or three places. 
An alternative route of 14 miles can be taken wid Nug- 
gur (5,780'), where there js an Assistant Commiesioner’s 
cutcherry and residence, also a forest bungalow and 
post office. The route continues along the left bank, 
rising and felling often to Jagatsak (5,985'), where 
there ia a road bungalow and a post office. The Phari 
river is crossed, and shortly afterwards the road wid 
Hamta pass branches off into Lahoul. The river is 
re-crossed by 4 bridge 106 feet near the road bungalow 
at Manali. There isa forest bungalow. Mr. Mac- 
key’s estate and Captain Banon’s estate is here, Few 
15. Mawaxt (6,802) . 114 102} | supplies ; water plentiful, 


The road crosses to the left bank of the Bias and 
passes under the village of Bashist, where some hot 
springs exist.- The road rises, passes the junction of 
the Sarahi and the Bias in 28th mile, and crossea to the 
right bank of the Bias near Koti at 28th milestone, 
There is then o steep zigzag ascent. ‘The road crosses 
again to the left bank at 30th mile, and again to the 
right bank in 81st mile, The ascent continues to Rala 

16. Bata (8,858). 8 1102 | road bungalow, Few supplies; water plentiful, 


This march is made by a rough stony and steep road 
for 5 miles to the head of the Rotang pass (13,048’), 
the boundary between Kulu and Lahoul at 87 mile. 
atone. 


LAHOUL 


-The descent is 4 miles, and crosses the Chandra 
river (R. L. 10,355’) by a wooden bridge, 96 feet span, 
to the rest buugalow at Koksir. Few supplies; fuel 
scarce. Road leada up the Chandra valley for Spiti, 

17. Koxste (10,381’) 9 1204 | The pass is open for six months. 
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38. Sisv (10,153). 


19. Ganpza (J0,282’) 


20, Kartrna on Kykt 
LANG (10,352’). 


21. Grave (10,608’) . 


22, SuMDEO (10,684’) . 


23, ZINZINBAB(13,060') 
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lly 


74 


10 


10 


8 


ink 





Route No. 66—contd. 


The road follows the right bank of the Chandra 
river to the encamping ground at Sisu, Few supplies 


181% | and fuel scarce. 


189% 


1494 


1594 


1063 


1783 


From Sisu road continues along right bank of the 
Chandra, It aseends for 4 miles, and then descends 
to Gandla encamping ground. Few supplies ; fuel 
scarce ; water plentiful. Thakur Heera Chuud’s house. 
Buddhist monastery just above village, 


The road atill follows right bank of Chandra, rising 
and falling considerably. At 65 miles there is a Jala 
bridge, 130 feet apan across Chandra river into Kulu, 
and at 60 miles is the junction of the Chandra and 
Bhaga rivers (K. 1. 9,403’). ‘Fhe Bhaga ia crossed by 
a wooden bridge, 111’ span, and the road follows its 
right bank, The Baling river ia crossed by a bridge. 
The village of Kailing or Kyclang with the Moravian 
mission buildings is passed, and the road bungalow is 
situated just boyond the 70th milestono from Sultan- 
pur. Kailing hasa tehsil, post office, &c. Fuel, sup- 
plies and water plentiful, Tandi village is at the 
junction of the Chandra and Bhaga, whence & ronte 
leads north-west to Triloknath dharmesala otd Chainba 
and to Srinagar eid Kishtwar, All supplies for 9 
stages towards Lch have to be carried forward from 
Kailing. The Shahaur monastery is above Kuiling. 


Roud runs along right bank of Bhaga to the en- 
camping ground at Gimur (not Kolung). 

Roa:\. .na along right bank of Bhaga, 4A hill has 
split up/and fullen like @ great causeway into the 
river. The road runs up, and erosses the Tok po raving 
by a bridge. The encawping ground is in the river 
bed near Sumdeo (not Darcha). A sinall dharmsala 
has been built, Darcha is on the left bank opposite. 
A few supplies. A road runs hence to Loh vid Shiokul 
pass (16,722’), 


The road follows the right bank of the Bhaga river 
to Patsio bridge (94 miles), 12,464, above mean sea 
Jovel, and then crosses to the left bank, and follows it 
to the encamping ground at Zinzinbar. 


(Note.—Zinzinbar is shewn on Atlas Sheet No. 46 on the right bank, but itis on the left bank, and ite position 
is pear the letter u in Tapachanid.) 


24. Kartuna (15,120) 


124 


The ascent of Baralacha begins, Track follows left 
bank, and then erosses to the right bank on 101} miles. 
At 104th mile is Suraj Dal, pretty luke, 15,350’ above 
mean eea level in snow clad hills. The open crest 
of the Baralacha is 16,060° at 105 miles. One track 
leada south down the Chandra valley to Spiti, and the 
track to Leh goes north-east, passing Yunan Tso, an 
open lake at 109 miles, 15,417’ above mean sea Jevul. 
The pass is closed to laden mules for cight months, 
and lower down the track passes over the debris of 
mountains which have been split up into fragmente by 
great changes of temperature. Theencmuping ground 
at Keyluug is on left baak of Yunan river. No sup- 


190¢ | plies. 
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Route No. 66—contd, 


The track crosses the Yunan riverin front of the 
encamping to the right bank, and there is a gentle des- 
cent across 2 plain tothe Phslagdanda or Bonndary 
Rock at 118 miles. The track continues across the 
plain to the Sarchu river, and the oucamping ground ia 
25. nee - RCUo 9% 2004 | across this tributary stream and on ite right bank. 

$,950'). : 

The ordiuary route is along the foot of the hills up 
the Tsarup nulla to the south, then crossing by a 
bridge to the right bank, and so to the boundary pillar 
(128 miles) between Lahoul and’ Ladak in ail 7 miles 
at 13,845’ above menn sea tevel, Rut, if the direct 
route by tho ford is practienble, the distanca is only 
8 milea. The route up tha Tsarnp nulla southwards 
for Tsho Morari is rough and difficult. No supplies. 





LADAK;? 


The track, for Leh follows the right bank of the 
‘Tearup rivetmorthwards for 6} wiles to the encamping 
26. Coaraot Jugta 13} 214 { ground at Chargot Jukta under a high cliff. 

(13,600’), 

The track turns directly to the east, and mounts 

1,500’ to maaddle overlooking a valley on which a 

trial line was once ent. ‘The track then turna north 

tor & miles, ind descends into a valley for tho en- 

eamping ground at Samdo at the foot of the Lachulang, 
27, Sumpo (15,522’) . 8 232.) Water ; but vo supplies or fuel, 


The ascent of the Lachalang -is easy, rising 1,100 
fect in 1 wile from Sumdo; the crest ia open. Snow 
| was falling on 8th September 1892, The pass, {t 
wus said, might have become impassable within two 
nights, and-usunliy all trafle is stopped for eight 
month? inthe year. The descent is easy for 7 miles to 
the Kanghlazhnl gorge. Here are sone sugar loaf 
shaped hills of groat height, and masses have fallen 
blocking the ravine down which the track is carried by 
stovp zigzags ; tho water finding ita way below the 
splintered debris. Tho country opens somewlint, aud 
follows the left bank of the stream to the junction of 
threo rivers. The Tozay stream is crossed, aud then 
the Frize, when a steep ascent brings the traveller to 
Samklicyl (at 95 miles from Leh) on the edge of the 
Kinngchu plain. A level course for 4 niles over grags 
28, Kiasacuu (15,27 1’) 20 252 | leads to the Kiangchu &. ©. No supplies; water scarce. 





, 
The track continues over grass and somewhat heavy 
sand. At Morechp (5 miles) thy luke was dry and 
deep in sind, Tho route is still over grass for 6 
miles, when the track turns weetwards up a ravine to 
tho encamping ground. Water, bat no supplies or 
fucl. Oppoxite Rukcucn and to the exst at a distance 
of about niles over the range of hills is Tsokr 
Chumo or Salé Lake at an clevation of 14,906 feet 
above mean sen level. The lake is covered with wild 
fowl, chiefly Braluniny ducks, The water is very bitter 
and among the brine crystals are numerous red larva. 
like miniature shrimps, The soil has evidently been 
much worked for soda. The road to Pugs borax and 
29, Rurowen (15,374) 18} | 2653 | culphar mincs passes by the south of the Salt Lake. 
(Nors.—The Rupshu vaileya are 14,000 to 15,000 fect. Climate severe. Airdry and much rarified. Scant: 
herbage, and the hillsides are covered with 4 thorn bush in patches. Population about 600 souls within an area o 


4,000 square miles. People live in tents, and act as carriers, using their flocks of sheep and goats and herds of yaks 
a8 beaste of burden.) 
1G16 


$C. Dgantxa (15,776’) 


bl. Gva (13,150’) 


32, Ursnt Sarat 
(11,805), 


33, MARgatana 
(11,500’). 


34. Grras Baan 
(10,745'), 


85, Lan (11,532') 
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163 


i=) 


113 


9 


Route No. 66—coneld. 


2794 


2044 


820 


819 


830% 


3992 


Tho route is easy and level for 14. miles to Debring 
encamping ground. A few thorn bushes as fuel. 
Water scarce. 


The ascent to Tagalang creat is easy, rising 1,500 feet 
in 2 miles. The descent is sleo ensy, and falla for 
shout 4,000 feet in 13 miles to Gya. Cultivation is 
again acen. There are a few houses and a monastery, 
also a serai for native travellers, The encawping 
ground is to the east of the Lama’s house, This ig 
tho first village met with since Sumdeo in Lahoul over 
a8 distance of 113 miles. Any difficulty could be quite 
overcome by arranging with Kashmir to send out 
supplies of four, ghee, salt, firewood, and fodder from 
Gya southwards for five stages, and by carrying the 
sane quantity forward from Sumdeo, 


The road follows the loft bank of the Gyn tiver, 
passing Miru half-way, and reaches Upshi Serai on the 
left bunk of the Indus river after a fall of 1,760 
feet. Considerable cultivation, poplars, willows, and 
fruit. trecs,30 miles from Leb. 


The Indus river at Upshi in September is about 
50 feet wie, flowing swiftly among large boulders and 
quite unfordable. It is trozen over in November, 
The-roai to Marsalang follows the left bank, At 5 
miles from Upshi isthe Egu bridge across the Indas 
with two unequal spans of 20 and 43 feet, leading up the 
Chionray valley into Tankse and Changehenmo. At. 
Vravaulang, there is much cultivation. Bielde are pro- 
perly merked off for the sepnrate liomesteads, Instead 
of halting at Marsalang, it is better to goa mile or 
two further, and camp at the Himis monastery in a 
ravine to the west. At Iimis, there are from 800 to 
800 red Lavias and nuns. 


Therond follows the left bank of the Indus, Ckanga 
in parsed, and then the monastery ot Tankna comes 
into view. Cultivation is more extended as one enters 
the Shushot Kardari, The halting place is in the 
Golab FRagh, where there is a serai_ wjth a rest house 
for native travellers, [’cople very friendly, Population 
partly Buddhist, ‘The locality is eccupied during the 
season 03 a grazing ground for Yarkandi traders, 
There is a colony of Baltis in the village, who turned 
out en masse with the women to slow off their game 
of polo, 


The route runs north west and still follows the Joft 
bank, winding through gardens and doninreated field 
which are irrigated’ by many small channels, The 
breadth of the valley of the ludus here ia about 20 
miles, rising from a gencral level of 10,5C0’ at the river 
to about 20,000’ at the crest of the Dountain ranges, 
At Chnglamsir, there isa bridge, 75 feet span, across 
the Indus, and the ronte turns northward, From the 
river it is abont 4 miles into Leh. The road passing 
over a stony and sandy plain. Lech is the capital of 
Laduk. It bas a fine bazaar, plenty of serais, 9 fort, a 
palace, a dik bungalow and a residency. The Mora 
vian mission also have a settlement here 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 57. 


Srmmua To Janer By tHe Hinnustran anp TIBET ROAD AND THE Sutters 
VALLEY LINE. 


Authority —LuMessuaien—Aveust 1892. 


{Nors.—The Hind-Tibet road was commenced in 1860 from Simis to Narkanda (40 miles), Jt follows the 
watershed of Jumna and Sutlej. It was aligned apa cart rond by Major Keunedy. The section from Mashobra 
through Mahaau to Bekhalti was hauded over during 1871-73 to the Civil authorities to'be kept up by the Native 
State, when the old tulo track up and aloog Mahasu range was taken over by Departmeut Public Works,) 











” Mura. 
Btage. a Description. 
ates Total, 

En ee eS 
BimLa CaxvzcH Star ) Paes Sanjauli at 2nd mile; the tunnel at 24 and the 
(7,230'). toll bar on a watershed at 4th mile. Kennedy's road to 
1 1g | left to Mashobra. Charabra bazaar at 6 wiles; Khupri 
TO bazaar (8,4U0’) at 64. Dak bungalow at Fagu in 
Keonthal. Road to Purala Kotkai joining Mussouris- 

1, Faav (8,176’) ‘s j Rampur road ut Raiengarh. 


Bekhalti junction 18} miles, where Kennedy’s road 
from Mashobra throngh Mahasu joins in. In 1876, ° 
Mv. Cockerell killed with his horse at Bargotan cliff 
in 16th mile. Dak bungalow at Theog, also small bazaar 
3, THn0G (7,453') 53 17% | where supplies are procurable ;. watershod. 


Water for mulos at 19 miles; cross watershed at 224 
and 24 miles. In 1865, at 25th mile, Mra, Brind, her 
horse, and ayce killed, DAk bungalow at Muttiana 

8, Murrrana (7,897') ly 29 |in Keouthal. Supplies procurable; water plentiful. 


Road entera Komarsen at Selaru ghat, 82nd mile. 
Dak bungalow at Narkanda; sma!l bazaar. Drinking 
4. Narganpa (9,182') i 40 .| water 14 miles below towards Komharsen, 


(Norz.—From Narkanda there fs a track (unfinished) ofd cant to Komarsan (6,200'), falling nearly 4,000’ ‘in 
6 railes, and thence s track for 4 miles, descending 2,600’ to Luhri bridye (2,697’) acrows Sutlej river at sangpa. Bee 
route to Kulu, No. 66.) : 

(Notz.—The Hindnstau-Tibet road was continued by Captain Rriggs (rom Narkanda slong the watershed to 
Bungri (68 miles), when it was turned northwards to the valiey of the Sutlej to avoid the anow limit of the Himulayax, 
Thia upper road of 69 miles in length from Sidbpur to Deo was abandoned aga through route in 1662. It is now 
maintained ae a forest road only, it ie passable for laden mules with care. The track in places is only 4 feot wide, 
and all bridges have to be crossed with caution. The stages areas under for this upper link or Brigge’ forest rodd, 


BRIGGS’ FOREST ROAD. 


At Sidhpur (44 miles), the Sutlej valley line which 
wae made passable for mules in 1862 takes off. Koad 
fairly level with exception of u portion in 46th mile. In 
1889 Colonel LeMessurier's horae fell over the cliff at 
47th mile ond was killed. The road is outrigged in 19 

Ba, Baar (8,887') . 10 50 | places, D&k bungalow at Bagi. Supplice procurable, 


Road fairly level, except at 67th mile, outrigged in 
twelve places. Water for mules at 66th mile. Forest 


6a, Kanppata (9,604’) 8 68 | bungalow at Kandrala, 


Road ona uniform grade, Outrigged in ten places 
Treveller's reat house at Sungri, Road from Mussoorie 
Za, BUNGRI (8,548’) ‘ 10 63 | up Sikri valley join: in. A few supplies. 
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Route No. 67—contd. 


Water for mules at 71 miles. Road outrigged in ten 
places. Demakhad bridge just restored after 25 years. 
Descent for half the way, then slight ascent to travel- 
lér’s reat house at Bahli, overlooking Sutlej aud Nogri 
$a. Baur (7,909) 13 80 | valleys. A few supplies ; water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in twenty-seven places. It follows 
north face of mountain to Balti at 84 miles. Then 
stcep descent into Nogri valley for 6 miles to Tatlech 

9a, Tatiace (5,248’). iL 91 | forest bungalow. No supplics; water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in seventeen places. It descends for 
24 miles to Nogri bridge+(4,890’). Hence the aacent 
is steep, and difficult up a tributary nulla for nearly 10 
10a. Danun (9,480’) . 12 103 | miles to Darun forest bungalow. Water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in seventeen places, 1& deacends for 
24 milea. A bridye (7,430’) across Darun nulla, There 
jaa further descent to Manglad river (6,300') at 7th 
mile; width 96fcet in flood. After a steep ascent, the 
track followa the cliffs, and at 118th mile comes ont 
at Deo near the 87th milestone of the Sutlej valley 
Ala. Deo (7,200') ; to 118 | line within 3 miles of Serahan. 


SUTLEJ VALLEY LINE, 


(Nora.—In 1662 the old high rond throigh Kotgurh and Rampur to Sorahan was made passable for laden mules, 
and called the Sutlej valley line, The wtages are as under.) 


At Sidhpor, 44th mile, the old Hindustan and 
Tibet road, which was abandoned in 1862 as a 
through route, takes off, The Sutlej valley road falta 
1,800. feet in 6 miles from Sidhpur to Kotgarh, Tho 
dik bungalow is off the road. A mission house here, 
anda Department Public Works inspection bungalow 
at Thanadar. 





5, Korvearn or THan- 10 50 
ADAR (7,215), 





{Nore.—There Is a rough track for § miles from Kotgarh to Kepuand thence to Lobri bridge, also o track for 
@ miles trom Kotgarh through Komharsen to Luhri bri-lgs. Seo route to Kulu No, 63), 


The rcad descends for 8 milea to Berakhad (2,700’) 
and then ascends to Department Public Works inspec- 
tion bungalow at Nirth on left bank of Sutlej river, 

6, Nrarg (2,938’) 10 60 | Few supplics, 


Ronad follows left bank of Sutlej river, crosses Nogri 
river at 67th mile, Rampur, the capital of Bishahr, 
at 71% miles is 188 fect above Sutlej river bed, Jbula 
bridge for crossing into Kulu. Department Public 

7, Rawrve (3,218’) . 124 9724 | Worke inspection bungalow at 724. 


(Nore, —The Sutlej river ix crossed at Rampur by rope bridge 162 fect span to Jogatkhana in Kulu, whence a 
track runs vid Basleo paws to Manglaor ) 


Steep ascent for 64 miles out of 7 to Department 
Public Works inspection bungalow at Gaora. Sup- 
plies procurable from Dhar, 14 miles north-oast ; water 
8. Gaona (6,882'). vd 79% | plentiful. 


Road ascends for 24 miles to Shikrdhar, and then 
descends for 8 miles to Manglad bridge (4,844’).° The 
rise ia then 2,866 feet in 2 miles to Deo at 87th mile (#t 
which point Briggs’ or Upper Link Forest road (sea 
section). For 3 miles there is a slight fall to Serahan 

9. Sunamay (6,914) . 103 90 | Department Public Works inspection bungalow, 


ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 67—contd. 


{Nors.— Eastward of Seharan the mule road was comploted by end of 1844 to Rogi; by the end of 1887 to Pangi : 
by end of 1860 to Jangl. The old palive track having been followed for more thae hell the distance. The toed ende 
at Lipi (168 miles}, and 4} marches have still to bo made good to reach #hipki, the termlune originally proposed.) 

The road is fairly level to the Matla cliff, where Sir 
A. Lawrence lost bis life in 1864, It then follows 
the native track up and down for 3 miles, and descends 
to the Kandlu nulla at 98 miles. At 100 miles a 
legend says that the Rani of Bishshr was thrown over 
the cliff by her subjects, At 101 miles Mr. Leathes 
and his horse were killed in 1870. ‘The road deacende 
to Chaonda nulla (6,200’) at 10% miles, and secenda 
to Taran Department Public Works inspection 
bungalow at 10% miles. Few supplies, Eastward of 

10. Tapayoa (7,160') 14 104 | Taranda the coolies ure chiefly women. 


A steep descent to Soldangah nulls (f,810’) at 107 
tiles, Then ascent to the forest bungnlow -at Nachar 
(118 niles). There is a Department Public Worka 
inspection bungalow at Paonda (108 miles), The 
Sangean Deodar Forest. begins at 110 miles. Few 
supplies; water plentiful. Course grass near Nachar 
al, Naowar (7,148’) . 9 113} bungalow which kills horses, mules, &¢., quickly. 


A stecp descent for 3 iniles to the bridge nt Wangtu.(5,123’). The bridge is 105 feet span, 
Department Public Works inspection-bungalow nt 115 aniles. Miss, Rebsch lost her life nope 
here when riding with Mr. Paul, ' 

(Nors.—At Wangtu the road from Muasoorie vid Shatul pass joing in, add crosses the Sutlej rivarby this bridge 
and continues wid Bhaboh pags into Spiti.) 

From Wangtu the Hinduatan and Tibet road follows 
the right bank of the Sutlej river. A long timber 
gallery onlrigged from the rock carries the road 
through the gorge, and the track continues to Chagaon, 
whence tho ascent ia by aigzags to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at Urni, Few supplies; 
12, Unni (7,885’) 124! 1254 | water plentiful, 


The Yale nulla ia crossed at 127 miles. The trark 
for the most part ascends to the Mosang cliffs (9,760') 
at 134 miles, passing Kashti cliffs at 131. Ronang 

| forest at 192. ‘The road descends slong cliffs for 2 
{miles into/Rogi Department Public Works inspection 
18, Roa (9,608’). 104 186 | bungalow.. Few supplies ; water plentiful, 


The road ie carried along the Kitirang, Rogi and 
Chini cliffs to Chini at 189 miles. At Chini fe the 
house (now in ruins), which wae erected for Lord 
Dalhousie in 1851. Here also is the grave of Brevet- 
Captain Apperley, R.H.A., who died here on let July 
1845. Thoro is @ descent to the Malgun nalla (8,711’) 
at 1444 miles, whence rond rises to Department Publio 
Works inspection bungalow at 146 miles. Supplies 
14. Pawar (9,159’) . 10 146 | obtainable; water plentiful. 

(Nors.—The Gazetteer shows a route from Chini cid Gaianra to Sanguam, which I do not think is correct.) 
The road rtees for 2 mile for the Kashang cliffe, and 
then descends for 2 miles to the Kashang nulla 
(8,183’). It rises again to the Gimchang cliffs (9,500’) 
at 151 miles, and reaches Rarang at 164. Few supplies 
18. Banana (9,222’) . 8 154 | and water plentiful, No bungalow. 


The road is level to the Department Public Works 
godown at Jangi in 16!st mile, The road ends at 
165 miles, and then tho trace descends to the Lipi 
nulla af 168 miles. There is a gradual rise thence to 
Kanam st 175 miles. There remain 4} marches to 
16. Janar (9,248). 7 161 | be made ins Sbipki on the left bank, 
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ROUTES. IN KaSHMfg@ AND LaD{x, 


ROUTE No. 58. 


Siuta To Lés (py Sangan, THe Peen Vasey, Seitt, LanouL, SainkaL 
Pass, aND ZANKsAR). 


Authorities.—Rovurs Book—MonTGqOMERIR. 








Dretawon Im MILES, 











Stage or halting-place, Description, &o. 
Sima See Routes Nos. 89 and 57, 
To 
1k. Nacwar . . vee 117 32 
12. Yanara . «| 15 0 A village ‘at the head of the Babeh valloy ; supplics 
182 2 | scarce; sufficient for oi; ht dags should be brought from 


Sarbén;-.coolies procurable; cross the Sutlej at 

Wangtu at 8 miles; the river here ie about 90 fect 
broad, right bank very steep; the road then gig-sags up a very steep hill, and passes Bence (three 
houses), and Kutgaon, a small village. _Tartars bring ponies this road; but between the Sutlej and 
Yangpe it is rocky, and in many places too narrow for Jaden ponies. Early in the season (April 
and ey) scorpions abound at Yangps. 


18. MoLiire , < 6 0 No village; grass, fuel, and water abundant; road 

188 2} tolerably good, and fit for laden ponies, winding 
through magnificent forests of fir; very good bear- 
shooting in the neighbourhood, 





14, Priasa e “ 40 A halting-place at the foot of the Babeh Pass; fuel 
142 (2 | must be collected abont half-way, as none is pro- 

curable; water plentiful; road as in last stage. 
‘ Care should be taken to clear the ground of the 
long grass, which barns easily at the end of the season. 





15. Luaga ’ «| 18 0 No village; fueland water plentiful; commence the 

——| 155 2 | ascent of the Babeh Pass (15,000 feet); on leaving 

Ptiana at first it is tolerably easy, bot near the 

summit the road becomes very steep; in April 

and May steps have to be cut in the ice; later, when the snow has melted, the road is rugged 

and stony, very difficult for lsden ponies, High cliffs of clenr blue ice form the ridge of the 

mountains »bove the Babeh Pass, the scenery changes considerably aa the Peen valley is entered; 

utter sterility pervades both hill and dale, while in the Babeb valley the slopes of the mountains 

are covered with magnificent trees almost to the snow. Ibex are found near Lursh and up the 
Nakht-i-Kur valley, 


16. Morn . -j|] noo A small village; coolies and a few supplies procur- 
166 2 | able; road tolerably guod, ascending the wide abing- 
ly vailey of the Peen river. 


17. Suwam tt «| 8 0 A larye village; supplies and coolies procurable ; road 
———-—— | 174 3 | ae in last stage ; pass Tilung, where the coolies are 
changed; at 8 wiles the road either crosses the Peon 

at Tilang, or covtinues up the left bank. 


18 Lipase. -{ 16 0 A village; coolies and a few supplies procurable ; 
jam — | 190 2 | road fair, running down the Peen; cross the Parachu 

soon after leaving Sunam (up the valley of the 

Parachu to the north-west there is very good ibax 

shooting). The Spiti is crossed two or three miles above its junction with the Pern; the road 
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Renta Na, 68—-continued. 
then joins the route oid Chiui and Lio, and proceads up the Spiti to Lidang. (See Route 
No. 87.) 


10 0 A village ; supplies and coolies procurable ; road fair, 

—-—| 200 3 | bat stony in places, running up the Spiti valley, 

which is extremely well-cultivated; pase Kazi, where 

: coolies are chinged, at 6% miles, and cross the Spiti 

near Rangrik; ponies and yaks are obliged to ford the river; at the bridge, the road to Léh 
oid the Parang Pasa and Rupshu is left. (See Route No. 67.) ; 


19. Ranger . 





20, Hat. : -{ 10 0 A village situated just above junction of the Gyandi 
———| 210 2/ and Spiti rivers; supplies and coolies procurable; 
road on table-land, running up the right bank 
of the river, good for laden ponies all along this 
valley ; cross the Gyundi near Hal; coolies are changed about half-way. 


21, Kroro . ’ 90 A small village; coolies and afew supplies procur. 
were ore] 219 2 | able; rond as in last stage, crossing the Spiti near 
its junction with the Lagudarsi river, 


. Lusas . -{ 10 0 A good-sized village; supplies and coolies must be 

(18,895 ft.) ——— | 329. & | taken on for four marches; road good, on high table- 

land, from 2 to 8 milos wide, running up the left bank 

of the Spiti, until the river is crossed, under Lugar; 

conlies are changed at Hansi, passed about 8 mies. Cepital chikor and wild duck shooting in the 
Gpiti valley. 


$8. Kéxzam Pass .{| 10 0 An easy ascent to the summit, fit for laden ponies; 
(TOP OF) wa—r——| 289 2 | near the topthe rond turns opto Léb ofd the Bara 
(14,981 ft.) Lache Pass, vvc., Shigti to Chandra Da) 14 miles; to 


Yopo Koma 14; to Topo 9; to Zingzingbar 11 miles, 
and thence by Route No, 56. Good ibex ground all about the Kinzam Pasa. 








24, SHianr se .{ 11:0 No village;*a halting-place in the vulley of the 
| 250 2 |Chnndra; descend by a tolerably easy road to the bank 

of the river, down which the roxd runs. 
26. CHaraLv «| 32.0 A halting-place ou the left bank of the Chandra, 


- 262 2 | nearly opposite to old Koksir; road difficult, passing 
through a wild country, precipitous monntain spurs 
ranning down to the wuter’s edge. From Chatalu 

there is a road to Dharmedle oid the Kulu valley as follows:—(See Route No, 59), 





Cusxa . |] 18 0 i A halting-plnce ; no coolies or supplies; road diffoult 
and stony, ascending from the river for 5 miles, then 
a long descent to Cheka, 

JaGaTaak ‘ .{ 13° 0 wes A small village on the left bank of the Beas ; road 
very difficult aod stqny, descending gradually. From 
Jagataak, Dharmséla is distant 1063 miles, #4 the 
Kulu valley. 


26. Koxsiz , | 18 0 A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra, 
275 2 | on asmall platesu at the foot of a very lofty mount- 
ain; supplies asd fuel scarce; water and coolies pro- 
curable; the road as in last atage, following up the left 
bank of the Chandra, which ia crossed under Koksir. 
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Route No. &8—-coneluded. 


fo] 


27, Sisu . 3 -| 9 





284 2 See Route No. 59. 
292 3 


° 


28, GaNDLA 5 . 8 





29, Kamina . -}| 10 0 


2 
80. Kona . .| 12 0 Ret Route Mo.:06: 





2 
81. Lina Kyox -}| ll 0 A halting-place, situated in the fork at the junction 
$25 2 {of the Ling Kyun with the Bhéga; road tolerably 
good, running ap the left bank of the Bhdga ; supplies 
and coolies must be taken from Darcha, on the opposite 
side of the river, for three days. ‘Ihe road to Léh eid the Bara Lacha Pass passes through Darcha., 
(See Route Wo 56.) 











82. Patramao. . -{ 6 0 A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fool; road 

(11,900 ft.) 881 2 | tolerable, ruuning up the valley of the Ling Kyun 
stream. 

88, Burvgan Pasa .{ 10 0 A halting-place ; ais gti coolies, or fnel ; road for 

(SourH s1pB). -{| 841 2/8 miles up the valley of the Ling Kyan, then up a 


dismal_paas between bigh hills. 
84. Laxking =, .| 12:0 A halting-place at the northern base of the Shinkal 
853 2'| Pass; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road tolerably easy 
on both sides of the pass, crossing the summit about 
half-way. 


| 


8§. Kakcia . «| 8 0 A village; supplies and foel procurable ; road toler. 
~——-| 861 2) | ably easy ; large herds of sheep and yaks graze about 
Kargia, 
86. Maura, -| 10 0 A villnge; supplies and fuel scanty ; road good, down 
————} 871 2 | the right bank of the Luoa Sampu, 
87. BakiugH Os 9 0 A small village ; supplies procurable in the neighbour. 





880 2.) hood ; fuel rathor scarce; road indiffercut, crossing the 
Luna Samp soon after leaving Maling ; about half-way 
& large stream from the east joins the Luna Sampu; 
path rans up its valley by the Marang La into Rupsbu. 


88. Lane Tana . 8 0 A halting-place by the banks of the Lona Sampi; 
388 2 | no supplies; fuel very scanty; road difficult in places, 
. running down the river’s edge; the Luna Sampu is 
crossed by a swing bridge about 8 miles from Sarleh, 
39, Rezv . -| 7 0 A village; supplies procurable; road tolerable, still 
~———| 395 2 | pursuing the course of the river, which is crossed by a” 
awing bridge at Reru, 





0 Panam . -{ 11.0 A village built on a mound 80 feet bigh with a fort 
ven situated in a fertile valley 8 or 4 miles wide ; supplies 

plentiful; road tolerably good; pasa Munf at 1}, and 
Toray . . woe 406 2 | Bardung at 8 miles. The Tibetén kings of Zanksér 
\———-——| used to reside at Padam ; the fort ia garrisoned by a 

AND THENCR To Liz few Kashmir sepoys, A road turna off to Suré (9 
BY Rourz No 10. marches), and to Rupshu by the Shah Bidhung Pass. 
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ROUTE No. 59. 


Kawrtr 
B 
Simta To Srinagar BY Kotaarg Dacauak 


anp Kisutwir.) 


} (Rotana Pass, Tanvt, 


Authortties.—BatEs—MonteomERIE—~—Drew—Lrinvt. Roperts—Rovutr- Book. 








DistaWoe De MILES, 














Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
ister: ‘| ‘Total, 
1, Manas6é -| 10 0 On the Tibet road; supplies procurable in small 
10 © | quantites; road Jevel and good, passing through a 
on Fagt 12 beantiful mountainous country, towards the end of 


the march the hill sides are well wooded; pass 
through the tunnel at 24, and take road to Fagd at 34 miles, 


2. Taroa . r 7 4 Supplies and water procurable ; roid good, the deacent 
(7,400 ft.) |———-| 17 -4.| from. Fag to Theag is continuous, passing along 
bare hill sides, very stecp and p-ecipitous; scenery 
everywhere beautiful. 
8. Matiriva «| Wei Supplies procurable in small qusntivies; water plenti- 


A . |———+| +28 6 | ful; road as above, in places nircow, with precipitous 
‘ khuds, passing through a partially wooded country. 
A small bazér, moat picturesquely situated; supplies 
4. Narxanpa . lil and water procurable; road as above, passing for 
——-—| 89, 6 | the greater part of the way through a well-wooded 
forest; scenery grand. 


6. Koraana of li oO A-sma}i place; supplies and water procurnble; road 

YHANADAR . |—_——}_ 50 6 | good ; pasa under the Hatt mountain (10,469 feet), 
and leave the Tibet road at 44 miles; the deacent to 
Kotgarh from Narkanda ia almost continuous, Mis- 
sionaries have been residing at Kotgarh for some years. Tea cultivation is practised with 
guaceaa. The dak buogalow is at Kotgarh, 2 miles below the round; this is the halting-place en 
route to Dharmedla, but Thénadar is the stage fur travellers going slong Tibet road. 





The route from Kotgarh to Manglaor vid Dalarsh is as follows :— 
Miles. 


KoMARSEN ‘ ‘ 4) Asmall village; supplies and cooties must be collected ; water 

plentiful ; encamping ground limited; road bad, but prac+ 
ticable for laden mules throughout, descending for 14 mile to the nala (bridged), after crossing 
which there is a steep ascent. There isa road vid Stuper direct from Nurkanda to Komarsen, 
only 6 miles zig-zagging down an unbroken descent of nearly 4,000 feet, but the Jonger route is 


to be preferred. 


Darazse . - 94 | A pretty little village; anpplios and water procurable ; good 
camping ground, a small reat-house: a long and steep descent 
of 2,500 feet for 4 miles to valley of Sutlej, mostly through 

fields, Near the river the ground is much more level, and there are large patches of rice land. 

The river is crossed by a wooden bridge, 180 feet span, at Sangpa; along and steep ascent to 

Dalarsh of nearly 4,000 fect in 4 miles; a trying march ; road fit for riding. 
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Route No. 69—continued, 


Cuor @ ‘ ‘ 7 | Several emall villages; a few supplies and coolies procurable 3 
water plentiful; encamping ground tolerably level, fur 14 
mile ascends easily, then deacends 3 miles to the stream, which 

is crossed by a good bridge, afterwards » slight ascent to Choi, an easy march. 


Kor 2 . .| . 9] Asmall village; supplies easily procurable in the neighbourhood 3 
water plentiful; eucamping ground limited; road tolerably 
good ull the way, descending for 23 wiles to the stream 

(bridged), after crossing which there is steady ascent for 8 wiles, then level till within a mile 

of Kot, when it crossea a deep glen, Road fit for riding. 


J1pHi of RosaLa. 11 | Atemple; few supplies procurable from the adjacent villages ; 
water plentiful; round tolerably good; a steep uscent for 4 
wiles to the top of the Jalori Puss (elevation 11,600 feet), 

then a steady deacent to Jibhi, c:ossing the sala by a bridge at 9 miles. Jibhi a pretty village; 

@ rest-house. 


MarnetaokR : 91 Follow course of stream; an easy march; small village; sup- 
plies, cuolies, aud water procurable; road guud for riding. 


Torat ‘ 493 


6, Nixgir . -| 10 0 A sinall village on the banks of the Sutlej; f-w 
(3,400 ft.) |————-| 60. 6 | supplies; water procurable; road broad ani in good 
ordur; wateep descent for & miles to the valley of 

the Sutlej, up which the round then rune ; nala bridged. 


‘The capite) of Bugabfr, and residence of the réja of 

4. Ramptp (5,700 ft.)) 12 4 that territory ; supplies and water procurable; a 

————+| 73 2 | large darcddrt for travellers; road good, cross the 

Machara at 1} mile and the Nogri at 7 miles. The 

town of Rampur is situated 138 feet above the left bank of the Sutlej, at the western base of a 
lofty and nearly perpendicular mountain. 


8, ARSUA . . 71 A-village in Kulu; supplies aod water procurable ; 
——— | 8 3} good eucamping ground; crosa the Sutlej at Ram- 
purby a rope bridge, sbout 180 feet in length ; the 
road then ascends » very steep hill for about 5 miles; 
short zig-zaga through a forest, after which it descends gently to Arsua. 


9, Sinn (6,000 ft.) 12 0 A village in Kulu, half-way wp the Dhol Pass; sup- 

——--—-| 92 3} plies and water procurable; road good, descending 

gradually for 6 miles to the Karpan ; several villuges 

are paesed en rowfe. On leaving the river there is a 

ateep ascent for 1 mile; the road then enters a gorge, leading into a besutiful valley ; easy for about 

a mile, after which the shoulder of a mountain is ascended by very stecy short zig-zage; one 

side of hillis a deep, well-wooded ravine; on the other a tremendons torrent, ronning down ata 

fearful incline from the plateau of Siran, which is « magnificent plain about 1 mile in length, and 

from 150 to 460 y-~ds in brendth, with a pretty stream winding through it; this plain is surround. 

ed on three sidés by lofty and steep hills; during the rains it ia swampy, but at other seasons it ie 
covered with the moat luxuriant grass. 


10. THAR o8 BATHAR 9 A few huts at the foot of the Dhol Pasa: supplies 

i——=——| 101 8 | scarce; water procuruble; for a mile after leaving 

Siran, the road lies over a level plain, and then 

ascends the Dhol Pass by very steep zig-zages, reach. 

ing the crest at 3 miles; immediately on the other side there is a beautiful undulating strip of land 

clear of trees, and covered with luxuriant grass; a splendid place for »n encampment, with wood 

and water in immediate proximity ; there is then a steep deacent through a well-wooded forest for 6 
wiles to Thar. 
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11, Manaraon (6,718( 12 9 A small village below Plach; water procurable; 
ft.) ————/| 118 8 {read descends gradually through a forest, with cul- 
tivation here and there; the road from Kotgarh vid 

Dalarsh, described above, joins in at the Chata. 


& village and reat-honse, situated on the left bank of 

12. Larat oe a he 8 3 the Synj at its junction with the Chata, and sbout 

121 5 | 200 de above its confluence with the Beds; few 

supplies proeurable; water abundant ; road broad and 

in good order, with several steep ascents and decents; naiaa bridged ; follows Tirer Tirta or Chata 
along a deep gorge to Larji, where the Chata joing the Saingrf. 





13. Bazaona (6,484 ft.)} 12 1 A small bazér and old fortin ruins; few supplies 
383 6 | procurable; water abundant; encawping ground 
extremely limited; a bungalow; road very fair, run- 
ning along the valley of the Beds for some distance, 
about 1,000 feet above the river; cross the Synj on leaving Larji, then ascend for 1} mile, pass 
Dilasni at 6, and cross the Beds (200 feet wide, current swift) at 9 miles. There isa tea plantation 


at Bajaora, 





14, Suttiyete (4,043 8 6 The opital of Kulu is situated about 200 feet above 

ft.) 142 4 | the right bank of the Beds, just beyond the confluence 

of that river..with a large mountain torrent; supplies 

and -water plentiful; a good baraddrt, and ground 

edjoining for a camp ; country richly cultivated; road level and good, running up the right bank 

of the Beds, the valley of which is here from 1} to 2miles broad; pass Samei at 4, and Bile at 84 
miles. Population 4,000. 


15, Nagar (6,780 ft.)| 318 0 A-small civil station; supplies and water abundant ; 
———-| 155 4] road good, prasing overa slightly hilly country ;on 
leaving SultSnpir, descend by an easy flight of steps 
to the Beds, which is then crossed: pass Seobaugh 
at 5, Kois ab 6, Krarsu at 7%, and Loraon ay 114 miles, 





16. JacaTsax 8 6 A small village on the left bank of the Beds; few 

(5,983 ft.) 164 2.| eupplies; water procurable; country very beautiful; 
road good, running up the left bank of the river; 
pass Sursac at 84, Kirjao at 64, and Gojra at 7} 
miles. There is a magnificent cascade hore. From Jagatsak thore isa road to Chatalu, in Lahoul, 
oid Cheka. (See Route No. 58.) 





q. BaRwa . ; 8 6 A village ; supplies and water proourable ; road good ; 

172 7 | at 4 miles cross the Beds hyn» bridge of 180 feet 

span, after which the road winds through a magni- 

floent forest over slightly undulating ground. The 

valley in here about 1} mile broad, with beautiful scenery and splendid climate, Itis necessary to 
take supplies and coolies from Barwa, before crossing the Rotang Pass. 


18, Raya . ’ 5 A small encamping ground at the foot of the Rotang 
(9,000 ft). ———| 177 7 | Pass; no supplies; water plentiful; road good, ascend~ 
ing gently, and following the right bank of the Begs 
through most beautiful scenery. Rabla is the bead 

of the Kult valley. 


From Sulténpdér there is another road to Rahla, running up the right bank of the Beds, as 
follows :— . 


Dwara . ‘ . . a a . 12 wiles. 
Munauli F ‘ » . ‘ * » 1, 
Rahla . . . . . . - ila , 


Roth roads meet near Barwa; in the vicinity of their junction there is a good-sized plateau well 
adapted for a sanitariam. 
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19. Koxstr . .{ 14 0 A village in Lahoul, situated on the right bank of the 
(10,261 ft.) |——— 191 7 | Chandra, on a smal) plateav at the foot of & very 


lofty mountain ; supplies and fuel scarce; water pro- 

curable. On leaving Rehla the ascent of the Rotang 
Pass ie commenced, pasauble for laden animals, either by a fight of steps 4 miles in length, or by a 
very bad zig-zag ; in August the pass is clear of snow ; elevation of the crest 15,200 feet ; the descent 
on the other side is in places ateep, crossing numerous hill torrents; at the foot the Chanira is 
crosaed by a primitive bridge abcut 200 feet span; the bridge is made of birch twigs and is practi- 
eable for laden sheep. Laboul is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans. From Koksir there is a road to 
Danker, (See Route No. 58.) 


20. Sisv . . -} 9:0 A small vilinge on the right bank of the Chandra ; 
(9,938 ft.) 200 7 | supplies and fue] scarce ; water procuruble; rotd very 

bad in places, running up the bank of the river ; steep 

ascents and descents occasionally ; the five hill torreuts 
aro crossed by small rickety bridges ; scenery wild aud dreary ; pass Tailing at 64, aud Surtong at 


8 ruiles. 





2), Gawpta. ‘ a0 A village situated on « well-cultivated plateau, on the 

(10,800 ft.) 208 7 | right bunk of the Chandra; coarse atta, barley, and 

sheep procurable ; water plentiful ; road still following 

the bank of the river, which becomes somewhat wider, 

is tolerably good, one or two bad ravings-have to be erossed ; pase Rupsung ot z# and Rauling at 6 
miles ; two of the torrents are bridged: 

From Gundla there is a difficult road to Dharmedla, making the latter place in four marches, or 


about 56 miles. 


22, TaNDI ‘ . 7 0 A village situated at the confluence of the Chandra and 

———-| 215 7 | Bhdge; supplies and water procurable; the road 

following the right bank of the former river, leads 

over a small plain for about a mile, then ascends snd 

nases along the face of rvcks, very difficult and narrow in places; at 6 miles the Bh&gn is crossed 

by a good bridge just above its junction with the Chandra ; after joining these two rivers are known 

by the name of Chandra Bh&ga or Chenéb; jnst before reaching Tandi, the road branches off to 
‘Léb by the Shintal Pass and by the Bara Lucha Pass. (See Routes Nos. 58 and 56.) 











23. JARwa . 14 A village on the right bank of the Chengb ; supplies 
j———————-} 229 4 | and water; road very fair, running down the right 
bank of the river ; pass Tosang at 8, Mailing at 6, and 
Sansa) at) & miles. From Jarna there isa route to 

Chamba and Dalhousie. 
4 TRILOKNATH 12 A large village, with severa] other villages in the 


neighbourhood, on the left bank of the Chenféb, 
supplies and water plentiful ; road eusy and good; paas 
Kamri at 4, leave Labonl at 6, and cross the Chenkb 
at 9 miles. There isa very holy Hindé temple at Triloknath,s great place of pilgrimage. 

There ia an alternative route from Triloknath to Sauch, which is generally followed, as the 
other route is dangerous in places. It is as follows :—~ 


6 A village situated near the confluence of the)/Bend{ and Chendb; 
few supplies procurable ; water plentifal; road tolerable; cross 
the Chen&b at 14 miles and the Hend{ at the end of the march. 
There is a curious Hindé temple at Udapur, 


8 
(9,566 ft.) ——| 143 38 





Uparte . e . 








Eight or ten houses on the right bank of the Bondf; grain 
supplies not to be depended on, but sheep, cattle, and water 
plentiful; road very dittoult at first, afterwards tolerably good ; 
cross the Bend{ about half-way. 


A few huts on the right bank of the Bendf; fuel and water 
procurable, but no supplies; country tolerably weil cultivated ; 
Toad very fair; cross the Bendf about half-way. 
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Las . . us No houses, supplies or fuel, but water procurable; rosd 
difficult, a long steep ascent to the top of the Gardhar Pasa 
(elevation between 17 and 18,000 feet); then a very difvult 
descent, almost impracticable for laden cualies, footsteps have 
to be out in the mow, which is perpetual on this pass; the last 2 or 3 miles the descent is 
somewhat easier, but very stony. 


Batson . . si 6 A few shepherds’ huta; fuel and water, but uo supplies 
(11,683 ft. procurable ; road tolerably good. 
Leonv . . * 8 A small village ; supplies ecarce; water procurable; road 


tolerably good. 

Bacon. . . 10 A village on the right bunk of the Chendb; supplies and 

(7, 886 ft.) water procureble ; rvad tolerably good, following the course of 
&@ mountain torrent. 




















Total , 68 
25, MarcReaon - 9 ‘ Coolies and supplies procurable; road tolerable. 
26h 2 
26, Tinpr ‘ -]| 13 0 A village ;-coolies and supplies. Pass Salgraon 
264° .2 | about half-way. 
27, Son ‘ .| 12:0 Crose Chenéb. 
-- —— 12762 
28, Korat . . 8 0 
2842 
29, Saucn ° : 90 A village on right bank of Chendb. Coolies and 
(7,886 ft.) ——— | 293 2 | supplies, From Sauch there is a route to Chamha 
i vid Maila and Tésa, also putha tu Tuan and Chasany. 
80. Kinan . -| 8 0 A'village near the right bank of the Chenéb; sup- 
(8,411 ft.) 801 2\| plics and water proourable; road diffteult, quite 
impracticable for horses ; pass Phinra at 3 and Moche 
at 64 miles ; some of the torrents are bridged. 





From Kilar there is route to Chamba vid Alwas and Tian, (See Route No. 10.) 


$1. Darwas . . 6 0 A large village near the right bank of the Chendb; 
(8,429 ft.) 307 2 | supplies and water plentiful; a store-house capable of 
sheltering 80 to 800 men; road tolerably good at 
: | firet, then a steep descent down the rugged face of a 
hill to # rapid stream, which is crossed by u bridge just below the village, Hetween this and 
Triloknath fine deodsr trees grow. Pass Hugal (six houses) and Purgwal (seven houses) at 2 
wiles, Kuryas at 2% miles, and Gusti at 34 miles, Road passable for hill animals with light loada, 
except near Darwas. 


From Darwee there te a puth to Reru vid Daboso and Poat La. 


82. ASHDARI . -| 10 0 A village on the right bank of the Chendb; some 

~~—- | 817 2 | supplies; road tolerable; pass Luj at 2, and leave 

the Chamba territory at 4 miles. The hills on both 

sides become lower as the river is descended. Road 

passable for bill animals with light loads with difficulty ; water plentiful at intervals of a mile 
or ao the whole way. 





83. Soun . -} 110 A moderate sized village; supplies and water plen- 

328 2 | tiful; aswing bridge over the Chendb here; rond 

fair the whole way and practicable for animals with 

light roads, Sole has sixteen houses and 120 men, and 

stands above a well-cultivated and perfectly level plateau, 1 mile lon by 400 yards broad, on 
right bank of river, Plateau would make an excellent cawping ground for a brigade. 
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A wall square fort with round corner towers; it is 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber plastered 
over, is garrisoned by 12 Kashmiris, and is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Chenéb and Padar rivers ; 
on the left bank is Atoli, connected by @ rope-bridge ; the wooden bridge which oxisted for some 
years waa carried away by a flood in 1865, Road along right bank tolerable ; hills rooky and 
precipitous opposite Guldbgarh. There is a route hence to Léh vid valley of Padar river and 
Padam. (See No. 10.) 


35. JHAR ‘ ‘ 40 


34. Guiisaare . 6 0 
———} 8342 





A village about 400 feet above the Chen4b ; supplies 
procurable in the neighbourhood ; water plentiful; 
road tolerable, passing through # good deal of oulti- 
vation, 

Snowy mountains close on both sides of river. The path to Kishtwér is impassable for many 
months in the winter: there is another path aloug the river side which people sometimes 
truvel by at thet sesson, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. 


888 2 











86, Bert on Steger ., 10 0 A few deserted houses; no supplies; rond fair, as- 

(8,700 ft.) 848 2 | cending gradually to Sireri, which is about 2,000 feet 
above the Chendb, 

87, LipRaul . . 70 No supplica ; a bad encamping ground by the side of 


855 2 | an--avalanche; road extremely bad, along a rocky 
hill-side, keeping 1,600 or 2,000 feet about the river, 
Very fatiguing for coolies. 














38. Pras 7 ; 7 0 Six or eight houses; neither supplies nor coolies 
(6,320 ft.) —— ——-| 362 2 | obtainable; camping ground in a ravine below village ; 
hills steep aud rocky; path very bad, 
89. Bacra ‘i ‘i 9 0 A few houses; fuel and water abundant; supplies 
(6,150 ft.) 871 2 | scarce; road bad along the wooded sides of hills 
overhanging the Chendb. 
40. Kisstwik -| 120 Road easy, except in one or two places, which would 
(6,000 ft.) be difficult for laden animals, 
Norz.—Dr Kiehtwir to Guidbgarh ts forty-eight mil 
Toran «| au | 868 2.| NOME Pa att Fam iy oS uh poeta hon 
forests, but occasionally along the rocky face of a bill, with 
mavy ups snd downs, sod much curving in and oat of the 
Frou Kisutwir ro ravine prostly among woods, For the ext two marches or 
Saiwagaz, ace ehedies rhe Leer preity pene ane aval rel the 
Route No, 22, Bath rises to great heights. Te one march there is au adcont 


of 2,600 feet. Tho road in many parte is dificult, sometimes 
ascending many hundred fest across smooth slopes of rock 5 
where not rocky forest prevails, vat little cultivation, The 
climate of Padar fa severe. 











ROUTE No. 60. 
Sxanp6 to Astor (By Tak Ranox La), 
Authority.—-Viane. 








Distavon In MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. (7 Description, &c. 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 








1. Kurséga. % 18 te 
3. Srazonam . : 18 81 |} Pide Route No, 61. 
8. SuicgaRTana » 6 37 
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4. Camp (av FOOT OF 6 48 | At 84 miles road to the Banok La turns up a defile to 
Banoxk Pasa). the right, that to tho Alumpi La continuing straight 
on up the Sbigartang stream, After an ascent of 
; abont 6 miles, the encampment is reached, ander 
some enormous granite rocks at the foot of the pass. 


6. Camp . . . 10 63 | The fatiguing ascent commences almost immediate. 
ly; and near the summit the path crosece a shallow 
glacier, where the rock is visible between the clefts 
of the ice. It is considered necessary to fasten 

horses together with ropes to prevent them falling down crevasses. Five glaciers are visible at 

the suine time between the peake around the flat spsca on the summit, which is about 16,500 feet 
in elovation. After a long descent the head of a green valley, the Purishing, lesdivg to that of 

Astor, is reached. Cxmp in the jungle. 


6. AsToR . 8 20 78} The scenery of thie warch ie very picturesque and 
unusually verdant. The glen is watered by a small 
streaw, tranquilly meandering over a beautiful mea- 
dow. Near Kanrvi, which qe passed on the right, is 
an iroo mine.— Vide Bowles Nos.9 & 69. (Vigne.) 





ROUTE No..61. 


Sxarp6 to Apron (vi6 tHe Avumer La). 
Authorities, DREW—GopwineA USTEN. 


——— ee ee 








\ 
Distawca 1m wieEs, 





Stage or halting-place. j te Description, &c, 
Interme- 
diate, Total, 











sr Good road over sand and shingle amidst bare rocks. 
Indus valley about 2 miles broad, Kutsira is @ 
nice little villege ona rocky mound close to s small 
lake and mountain torrent. Fine fruit and walnut 
trees. 


2. Staxcoam . . 13 81 | The road now leaves the Indus valley to proceed up 
the Sbigartang valley, large tributery which it 
receives from the south. Two miles sbove the 
village we enterod a level valley, about + mile 

broad, between steep mountains, the river flowing through it in a succession of deep pools and 

winding reaches, At the end of this valley is the small village of Teok, beyond which the valley 
narrowed to 200 or 300 yards, and was dotted with large cluwps of willow trees, the stream flowing 
fu four or five channels. — Godwin- Austen. 


Pi de up valley ; very steep nnd full of rocke, Thetorrent draining the valley is deep and 
rapid.— Drew. 

~The road atill lay up the valley ; the level bit soon ended and two miles farther the waters of 
the stream came roaring down ove? and among the large angular blocks of an ancient moraine, 
As we nacended the billa became better wooded, 





1. Korséza. ° 18 


SU SEIGESSENG : 6 87 | Three hours’ marching brought us to Shigartang, a 
wild, dreary-looking place, at the janction of three 
large streams. Close to the village are two substan- 

: . tial guard-towers, built at the time when the various 
réjde of Baltisién were at war with ench other, Shigartang, standing on a platean at the junction 
of four valluya, gots every wind that blows, and in winter is dreadfully cold, boing 10,800 feet 
high. The sheep of the district are remarkably fine.—(Godwin- Austen.) 
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4. Rorewo Cuaur . 13 60 | From Shigartang towards the Alumpi La the valley is 
open and grassy and nearly level; the banka of the 
atream are fringed with willows, and junipers stand 
acattered about over the lower elopes of the moun- 

tains. About 8} miles further on is the junction with a stream from the river. Banok La 

is distant some 6 miles; one of the roads to Astor over # small but crevassed glacier. 


6. Busixp ’ 5 32 62 | Ascend the Alumpi La. Half-way up the ascent, in 
a small hollow, was a deep and beautifully clear 
tank of water. Another steep bit of rather more 
than 1,000 feet above the tank brought ue to the 

pass. Fifty men had perished here, coolies proceeding from Khapélu to Gilgit with supplies. The 

pass is 16,200 feet.—(Godwin- Austen.) 

Quite impassable for Jaden animals; the last 600 feet has simply to be clambered up. The 
western side is steep enough to admit of toboganning. Bubiod is a small place of three huts, the 
first habitation on the Astor side. 


6. Gopgar . . 10 72 | Road down valley to the eastern banks of the Astor 
river. 
7. A8sToR : . 17 89 | Vide Routes Nos. 69 & 9. 


ROUTE No. 61(a). 
Sxaap6 To Astor. 


Authority.—Anwap Atl Kran (1889), 














Distawon 19 MILYS, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 
Inter- 
mediate, | Total, 





Sxanpé . . . : Two miles from Skardt the road crosses the Satpdra 
stream, which is here about 400 yards broad, 8 feet 
deep, and current rapid; fording difficult, Two miles 
further on Urding village is met with, and 1 milo 

beyond Sandas village. Nine miles from Skardé the village of Hoto,1 mile beyond which the 
road ceases to be cared for and dwindles into » foot-path, The road from SkardG to Hoto is a made 
one, and is 10 feet wide, with an avenue of trees along this length. Two miles from Hoto the 
et 200 feet is bad and the ascent steep, but becomes easier until the village of Kuchura is 
reached. 


Evouvrsa . -{ 17 O| 17 Of The road before entering the village crosses the 

Kuchura stream by s. wooden bridge, 3 feet broad. 

This village contains about fifty houses and 200 inhabi- 

tants. Supplies, wood, and grain are scarce, The vil- 
lage is about § mile from the Indus river. From here the road leaves the plain and enters the 
hills, which are steep and rugged 1} mile from Kuchura, and on tbe right bank of the stream a 
smal) hamlet, called Chok, is situated, and from here one enters cultivation, the rond here being a 
made one and looked after; $ mile beyoud this hamlet another hamlet is situated of the same name; 
2+ miles from Kuchura the rond leaves the cultivation and enters broken and rugged ground, pro- 
gress being slow and difficult, 8} miles from Kuchura the road divides into two branches, 1 fol- 
lowing the stream and being only fit for foot-passengers. The other branch ascends a slope of 
500 feet, and is very difficult of ascent, the hills closing in on either side to within 160 feet, This 
gorge ia called Reomarfa Brak. Thies branch of tho road is only used when the stream is swollen 
by rain or melting snow, Neither of these two branches are fit for laden animals, and 4} miles 
from Kuchura these two branches join again, this point being 260 feet above the stream, which is 
here 600 feet broad, the water flowing in many channels and the current being very rapid; 5 miles 
5 furlongs from Kuchura the road crosses the stream to the right bank bya bridge called Chuli- 
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chan, which is 5 feet broad and 25 feet long. Laden animalscan cross over this bridge. One fur- 
long beyond the road ascends 50 feet ; two Lute and e large mulberry tree are heve situated, also s 
spring ; 1,000 men can encamp bere, there being a large quantity of wood and grass. The path 
from Reomarfa Brak to this spot is only a fovt broad, and runs along a precipice 200 feet in 
depth ; led borses ure with difticulty taken along this portion of the road, 7¢ miles from Kuachura 
8 shepherd’s hamlet, called Phenchnr, is met ; a large walnut tree, a epring, and a little cultivation 
wark this site ; 4,000 men cau encamp here, wood, water, and grasa being plentiful. From Chuli- 
cliin to thie spot the road ie extremely difficult From Kucbara to Phenchar enow falla in Noy- 
ember and lasts till April. 8 miles and 2 furlongs from Kuchura the ground is largely strewn with 
huge rocks, the road passing through one of these rocks called Urdozgoh. One furlong beyond 
this rock another is met called Urdozgum, the road puesing through a natural tunnel 4 feet broad 
and 6 fect high, the tunnel being 20 feet in length ; 8 miles 7 furlongs from Kuchura the road again 
crosses the stream to the left bank by a bridge called Rono-Zambo, 4 feet broad and 100 fee. 
long, fit for Jaden animals. From Phenchar to this bridge the ascent is about 1,000 feat, and the 
road, owing to rocks, is rough and difficult, the rocks boing so large ag to afford cover for 50 
men behind each. On the rigbt bank of tho stream, near the bridge, is a plain called Ruuoynl. 
1,000 men could encamp here; wood, water,and grasa being plentiful—10 miles from Kuchura 
« plain called Khumbu is reached ; ground for encampiog 2,000 men + mile from here. The road 
now enters cultivation, which continues to Sitakchan village, 


Srraxcuan Vintaaz.) ll 4 | 28 4 This place contains 16 houses and 60 inhabitants. The 
valley is called Shagarthan and the sillage lies in a 
cultivated strip about 800 yards broad and I¢ miles 
long. Wood-snd water plantiful; grass and supplies 
scarce, For 4 furlongs the road runs through cultiva- 

tion ; beyond the road becomes bad, owing to large rocks. Two miles from Sitakchan, on the op- 

onite side of the stream, a village called Chuncho Buloho is situated. The stream here ia 400 feet 

road, 4 feet deep, 3 feet banks, current rapid. Two miles und 8 furlongs from Sitakchan, a vil- 
lage called Chogho Bulcho is situated, coutaining nine houses and about thirty inhabitants. Wood, 
water, and grass plentiful ; supplies scarce, Three miles from Sitakchan the road leaves the atream, 
and 4 miles from the same place the road crossea by a wooden bridge the Lazing stream, The 
bridge is 60 feet long and 3 feet broad, and is only) passab!e for unladen animals. The bed of 
the atream ie rocky and the current very swift; the bauke of this stream are called Shagarthan, 
from the village of that name, which lies 2 furlongs from, the bridge, on the right bank of tho 
stream. Tho village consists of Bfty houses and about 150 inhabitants. Few supplica cau be bad 
here. Its height above sea-level is about 14,000 feet. Six and half miles from Sitakchan lies « 
plain on which 2,000 men can eucamp, wood and water being plentiful, Seven milea from 

Situkchan the road crosses to the left bank of the stream by a wooden bridge, 70 feet long and 2 feet 

broad, only passable to foot pussengers. From the previous bridge to this one the road is good, 

ToGHBaR . -| 7 4 | 86 0 This is a shephard’s halting place, 12,000 feet above 
sea-level ; the plain is extensive and 6,000 men could 
encamp here; wood and water plentiful ; grass ACATCE ¢ 
provisions not to be had, but milk procurable. Two 

streains join here, one from the rigbt and the other from the left ; a road branches here and follows 

the left stream to the Alumpi Lu, which is 20 miles distant. This rond and pass ure ouly practi- 
exble to foot-passengers; the stream ia called Alumpi Lughma. Below the pasa along thia road 

Godhai village ia situated, beyond which is Astor village. The stream from the right is ca‘led 

Irbanuk Lughma, One mile and 2 furlongs from Toghbar the road is good, but becomes rocky 

and rugged beyond, Four miles from Toghbar the ascent is easy, but after the road becomes very 

steep. 

Orpor 8 . -| 6 4 |] 41 4 This is an encampment fit for 2,000 men, and to 
thie place led horses can be brought with difficulty, 
but pot beyond, the road only being fit for foot-paesen- 
gers. Neither wood nor grass can be had here; its 

height above sea-level being about 18,(00 feet. One mile from Ordokas the road follows the right 

bank of the stream, and is rough and rocky, Beyond this perpetual anow is met; and the path 
becomes steep and dangerous. Four miles from Ordokss the road crosses the Irhanak (or Kanok) 

La ; thie paes is 15,600 feet high. The distance from Ordckas to the pass of 4 miles tukes 3 hours 

todo, Five miles 2 furlongs below the puss is aituated the encampment named Chumick. 

CHuMiox . -| 9 2 50 6 | The descent from the pass is steep and diffienlt, the 
difference in height being 4,600 feet. Tho pnss is 
closed by snow from November until March. The 
encampment is fit for 5,000 men, wood, water, aud 

Gruss being very pleutiful. The crest of the pass marks the boundary between Shardd and Aator 
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districts, ‘This pass is only passable to foot-passengers. Threo miles and 6 furlongs from Chumick 
the road is good aud now becomes passable for horses and lightly Jaden animals, although rough 
and rugged in parte. Four miles from Chumick the roud ascands 3UL feet, and 6 miles and 6 far- 
longs the road crosses a dry atreumn running from right to left, the road being here bad. Six miles 
and 6 furlongs from Chumick the rod crosses a stream called Hurpe by & wooden bridge; from 
here, a road branches and goes to Rondd, ofé the Harpe Khon pass. The word Khon here mens 
a pass, as La does in other parts of the country. Roudd is two marches from the bridge, and the 
road is only fit for foot-passengers. Rondii is sittmted on the left bank of the Indua river and ia 
well known. Seven and a halt miles from Chomick a plain is reached covered with pine trees ; fit 
for encamping 1,000 men, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. For 2 miles further, ou both 
aides of the stream, the road passes over a ineadow. From here the road has a steep descent, and 
follows the right bunk of the atream. Here a stream flowing from the right joins, and is crossed 
by the road, the banks are 200 feet high and the bed of the stream rough and rocky, current 
rapid and the ford is difficult, Eleven miles from Chumick the viliage of Gutumanr is situated; a 
swell stream divides this village in two. The village coutains seven houses und about twenty men. 
Thirtesa miles from Chuinick another stream from the right joins and is crossed bya wooden bridge 
ouly fit for foot-passengers, animals having to ford the stream; to this bride the road is good. 
Thirteen and half miles from Chumick, on the rigbt of the road and 200 feet above the path, is 
situated the village of Thingeb, containing twenty houses and about sixty inbabitants, Here, on 
the large strenm, is a wooden bridge 100 fret long and 6 feet broad, fit for ladea animale. On the 
left bank of the stream is a plain, a fit encampment for 4,000 men, water, wood and grass being 
plentiful ; supplies scarce. ‘The height of the bridge above sea-level is about 8,000 feet. 


TaINcEs F -[13 4 | 64 2 Ore and half mile from this village a stream called 
Khiche joins, and at ita junction with the main stream 
is the village of Ramkha, consisting of 6 houecs. To 
this village the rod descends; at the abovementioned 

junction there is a wooden bridge. Three and half miles from Thingeh on the main stream is 
another bridge and # road leading over it to a village called Phopul, containing twenty houses, and 
lying in a large cultivated plain. Four miles, 1 furlong from ‘Thingeh on the right, and 800 feet 
above the road, is the villuge of Shepe, fifteen honaes. To this point the roud runs along the face 
of the hill, the streaws lying on the left, 800 feet below. Four and half miles from Thingeh on the 
tight of the road is the village of Kbangru), ten houses; the road here enters cultivation; wood, 
water, and grass plentiful ; provisions scarce. At Khangrul a large stream flowing from the right 
joina the mnin watercourse, and is crosred by a wooden bridge. Six miles from Thingeh, on the 
right of the road, lies the village of Dach, fourteeu houses ; from Khangrul to this villuge the road 
rans through cultivation, Hulf a mile beyond Dach tho muin stream is bridged, a rond leading to 
Hupuk, which lies on the left bank. Seven miles beyond Thingeh the road leaves the cultivation, 
and [ mile further descends 500 feet, the descent being steep ond difficult. Eight miles and 6 
furlongs the road crosses the main stream by a bridge to the left bunk, the bridge is 10U feet 
long and 4 feet broad, and is fit for laden animals. ‘Iwo furlongs beyond the bridge is the village 
of Los, containing twenty houses, From hers the road enters cultivation, Nine miles and 6 fur- 
longs from Thingeh another village named Lo is situated, consisting of ten houses and contaiuing 
many fine apricot and waluut trees. Ten iniles and 2 furlongs from Thingeb the road Icaves the 
cultivation, and 6 furlongs further the road has a steep descent of 500 feet. Twelve miles from 
Thorgeh the road crosses the Astor river by a large wooden bridge 200 feet long and 6 feet brond, fit 
for laden aniwals. Beyond the bridge the road eucends 560 feet. Three furlongs further th road 
croases the Chougra stream by a bridge 25 feet long and 8 feet broad, nnd the road ngsin crosses 
the same stream by a similar bridge, and ona rocky height of 400 feet above this bridge stands 
the fort of Aetor. The fort is of masonry and is a square building with sides of 600 fect. It 
contains four tie six wall-pieces, and a magazine, ‘The troops are atutioned without the walla 
of the fort, Thirteen miles and 3 furlongs from Thingel to the right of the road is the villuge 
of Idgah, twenty houses. 


Ipqaq . «| 14 0 478 2 The encamping ground is in the rajw’s garden; 
supplies of all kinds ure plentiful and cheap, Tho 
height above sea level of the fort ig 7,838 feet. 


ROUTES IN KASHM{B AND LADAK, 


ROUTE No. 61(2). 
Sxanp6 To Bitarun Pass. 
Authority —Auman Att Kaan (1889). 
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Dierawen uy MILE, 


Btage or halting-place, Description, do, 
Inter. , 
mediate, | Total. 


BSxaun6 . . Fi ae oe Starting from the r4j4’s garden for 1 mile and 2 fur- 
longs the road is level and kept in repair; for 2 
furlongs further it gradually descends to the banks of 
the Indus river, where there is a ferry of one boat, 

capable of carrying fifty men or ten horses. ‘I'he river here is 750 foet broad and 15 deep, medium 

current, and banks of 20 feet. At 4 miles and 8 furlongs, on the left of the road, is a spring of 
water. From here the road rane along the bank of the river and is level for a distance of 

2 miles. It now enters a sandy plain 2¢ miles in extent. Six and half wiles from Skardd a road 

branches from the main one and govs to Shigar. The road here runs between Jow hills and is fairly 

level. At 10} miles from Skard another road branches off to the northward to Sbigar, and 1 mile 
ond 2 furlongs ahead enters cultivation, and tothe right are two huts, The road is here 5 feet 
broad and level to the village of Nar. 


1Na . -{15 2 115 2 





Thia villago ie situated 2 furlongs from the right 

benk of the Indus river ; it contains eighty houses, 260 
inhabitants, and 884 cattle; provisions and supplies 
are scarce, One mile from Nar the road crosses a atream 
by « wooden bridge 26 feet long, 3 feet broad; laden animale can croas over this bridge, ‘The roud 
runs along the banks of the Indus and ia fairly level ; 2} miles from Nar it enters the cultivation 
and village of Ghoro, crossing a stream by a bridge 16 feet long and 4 feet broad, This village 
contains 86 houses, 100 inhabitants, and 376 cattle. Three aud half miles from Nar the road ascends 
& steep of 800 feet, the Indus river flowing 500 feet. below. The rogd is here bad, and for 
distance of 5 miles further is very rough aud rugged. Five miles from Ghoro, on the left bank of 
the Indus, is the village of Yarkhor, Tho road ie now level and easy. 
3 Krs . . -{138 2 | 28 4 Eleven miles from Nar the river Shyok joins the In. 
dus. The road now leaves the latter river and proceeds 
slong the right bank of the Shyok, Thirteen miles 2 
furlongs from Nar the road enters the cultivation and 
village of Kirs, containing 200 houses, 2,500 cattle, and about 500 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
four carpenters and two ironsmiths, Wood and grass are scarce; a few provisions can be had. Oue 
mile and 2 farlonga from here, the road leaves tke cultivation and runs through a large orchard, 
situated at the foot of the Shikhan Dumbo hill. Seven furlongs further it descends the banks of 
the Indua 20 feet, and proceeds slong the sand for s distance of 1 mile, then ascends another 20 
feet, and enters the cultivation and village of Gon. Distance from Kira 3 wiles and 6 furlouges, 
This village contains eighty houses, 240 inhabitants, and 600 cattle. The road continues along the. 
right bank of the nee river to the village of Kura, 9 miles and 2 furlongs from Kirs, and is 
fuirly level and good the whole way. Thies village is o collection of six hamlets and contains 150 
houses, 300 inhabitants, and 280 cattle Half mile beyond this village the road leaves the culti- 
vation and pases over some low hills. Thirteen miles % furlongs from Kira a road branches 
from - main one and goes to Harigun village. Fifteen miles 2 furlongs from Kirs the road 
entera Konia, 


3 Kons. = -| 15 2 {48 6 This village contains sixty houses, 160 inhabitants, 
and 240 cattle; supplies and provisions none, Threo 
miles and 6 furlongs from Konis the road asconds 

\ and deacends 500 feet. The road is here steep aud 
rough. Six miles from Konis the road again enters a cultivated plain; 4 furlongs further it 

erossea the Thala river. Along this river a rond goes to Shigar. The river is 15 feet broad and 3 

deep; low banks and rapid current. ‘The remnants of a wooden bridge are visible. Seven miles 

and 6 furlongs from Konis anotbor road branches off and goes ta Shigar, vid the Thala pase. Tho 
road now runa for a distance of 4 miles through level, cult’ vated country, belonging to Daghoni 
village, which contains 400 houses, G00 cattle, and about 1,000 inhabitants, smongst whom are 
two carpenters, Provisions scarce; supplies none. The road nov leaves the cultivation aud proveeds 
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along the bank of the Shyok river, and at 17 miles and 6 furlongs from Konis passes through an 
orchard 150 yards equare. Nineteen miles and 3 furlong from Konis the road passes through the 
village of Chogogram, four bonses, eight inhabitants, and two flour-mills. 


Kuaralv ° «| 28 0] 66 6 | ‘Swenty miles and 2 furlong from Konis the road 
crosses tho river Shyok by a ferry of ono raft, Tho 
river here is 1 mile in width, 15 feet deep, and the 
current very strong. One mile from the left bank of 

the river the road enters the village of Khapalu, the capital of the Khapalu district. This district 

containg thirty-six villages of a grand total of 2,000 houses and about 10,000 inhabitants, including 
seven carpenters and ten ironsmitha. Provisions and supplies scarce. One mile, 1 furlong from 

Khapalu the road has 4 gradual ascent for a short distance and then is level ; 2 miles from Khapalu 

a branch road goes to Laddk, vid the Shurbat pase, which is closed owing to snow from December to 

March. 2 miles 6 furlongs from Khagalu, to the left of the roud, 1 furlong distant and on the left 

bank of the Shyok river, is the village of Yuchnu, thirty houses, 100 inhabitants, and eighty head of 

cattle, There ia a large and good spring of water here, 6 miles 8 furlongs from Khapalu the ruad 

divides, one branch ascending tho low hills to the right, and the other branch running along a 

branch of the river Shyok. These two roads again join at the village of Surma, 7 miles 6 furlongs 

from Khapalu. Surma containa twenty houses, 100 inhabitants, and 200 bead of cattle. 8 miles 

14 furlong from Khapalu a road branches and goes to Laddk vid the Shurbat pass. The main road 

now crosses the Shyok river, by a ferry of one raft. The river here ‘+ “» three channels, The largost 

channel is bridged during the winter months; the.two minor ones »re fordable. The road now 
runs along the banks of the river and fora short diatance ia level, but at 10 miles 7 furlongs 
becomes difficult for laden animals. 12 miles from Khapalu the oad again runs level and } mile 
further enters the cultivation of Ghursa village, which contains 120 houses, 360 inhabitants, and 
150 head of cattle. 


Guurss . .~| 18 Of} 79 6 {| Neithor supplies nor provisions can be had here, 
Water supplied by a canal brought from the She- 
khdng stream. Owing to some peculiarity in soil or 
water, the crops are sometimes blighted and, in con- 

sequence, only the poorest of the poor try and carry out an existence here. Houses in this village 

are dotted about over a distance of 2} miles. From the Ghursa encamping ground, marked by a 

few trees, the road takes a northerly direotion. 


Along the cultivation for about 1 mile, and leaving thie, crosses the Danda La, the direction 
being north-east. This is a rough pass and laden horses or mules ascend with difficulty. At the 
suminit of the range, the rond has to pass through so narrow a ‘gorge that laden animals cannot 
be taken. The road iv very rough, 2 miles on either aide of the pass, and only becomea fairly 
smooth on reaching the left bank of the Saltoro naa, a distance of about 2¢ miles, and along which 
it runs until it enters the village of Phatowa at the junction of the Saltoroand Karfochu streams, 
There ie a deal of sand up both slopes of the Danda ‘range, which is advantageous for road- 
inaking. 

Pratowa . . 8 0| 87 6 Consists of fifty houses, about 150 inhabitants, includ- 
ing two blacksmiths. No provisions of any kind pro- 
curable; lots of good water ; amall patch of culti- 
vation sround the village, At 6 furlongs from the 

village the road crosses the Karfochu nala; no bridge, rocky bed. The water is about 24 feet 

across and 1 foot deep. Leaving the cultivation the road keeps to the left bank of the Sualtor 

and cuta all the little watercourses that run into it, and, in consequence, is semewhat rough. 3} 

miles from Phatowa the Kundas sala meets the Saltoro on the right, and 4 of a mile further 

there is a bridge over the Sultoro, opposite the village of Dumsum. The road does not cross over, 
but continues on the left bank. Tho bridge is peculiarly constructed. A large rock forms the 
centre pier, over which, and two others constructed of wood, planks have been placed, 4 feet wide 
and 30 feet long. Water here is about & feet deap and very rapid. The villnge of Dumsum con- 
sists of three groups of fifty houses each, populnfion 150, and cattle 120. From Daghoni to Dumsum 
there is no change in the produce of the country, but from latter enstwarde, owing to extreme 
cold, only the hardiest of grains are produced, fruits of any kind being uukoown, Leaving the 

Dumsum bridge at 4a mile a slab of rock is a stumbling block, but this has been overcome by a 

sort of viaduct, wood and rocks having boen ao heaped up nlong the face of the slab 4s to form a 

narrow platform 8 feet in width and about 80 feet in length, practicable to mules without loads. 

After passing this the road ia fairly good, barring the watercourses it is constantly crossing at 

right angles, and some of which are very ateep, At 10 miles and 6 furlougs from Phatowa the 

road enters some cultivation, continuing on the left bank, and reaches Konit, a small village, a 

mile further (five houses, fifteen inhabitants, twenty cattle). From here Mandik is 4a mile distant 

(twenty-five houses, eighty inhabitants, fifty cattle) and Pilid, the tulting place, is 1 mile further. 
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Pruip . . 18 0/| 100 6, Fiftecn houses, fifty inhabitanta, forty cattle. Nothing 
in the way of rations procurable. On the same side of 
nala as Pilid is Heldi, a small village (twenty houses, 
sixty inbebitante, seventy cattle). Ata short distauce 
from Pilid (1 furlong) the road crosses the Saltoro aala by a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 
8 broad, Khéni, a sall village on right bank of the Saltoro nala, 1 furlong north-enst of Pilid 
(fifteen honnes, forty-five inbabitants, sixty cattle) lying to the left. 64 furlongs from the bridge 
the road enters cultivation and keeping to the right bunk reaches Said (1% mile from Pilid), forty 
houses, 120 inhabitants, 140 cattle. Leaving Ssid and ite cultivation behind (6 furlongs) the 
road continues on through a emall weete patch of as rouch more, enters more cultivation aud 
arrives at Chalu,8 miles 4 furlougs (seven houses, twenty inhabitants, forty cattle). Across the 
stream in a south-east direction are the villages of Ghagho and Sikits, of no great importance (34 
and 5% furlongs from Chalu). At 4 miles 8) furlongs the village Mulla is reached (five houses, 
twenty inhabitants, thirty cattle) and 3 fnrlongs further the villege of Tuto (balting-place). 


Toto . . +} © 6) 105 4) Eight houses, thirty inhabitants, thirty cattle, No 
provisions of any kind, nor grass, A few juniper trees 
about, In this part snow begine falling in November 
aud continues till February. The road keeps on the 
right hank of the stream (which changes its neme from here to Ghair), At 1 wile and 6 furlongs it 
ascends a steep, low spur of the Mandar hill, overbanging the stream, and it is aleo here that the 
Chula stream joins the Ghair. The lofty spar between the Ghair and Chulu ie called Khaf-i- 
dasht and the road keeps to the right bank of the former. It is uncared for snd only kept in 
repair as far as Toto, but, revertheless, no serious difficulties are to be met witb. At 7 miles) far- 
long the road enters a patch of juniper jungle called Ghéro, and here too there is a masjid on the 
left bank of the stream. At the end of the jungle at.9 miles 1 furloug is Ghéro heltiug-place. 
Road amooth through jungle. 


Guirao. . . 91 

















114.6 This ia simply a» halting-place at the lower etd of 
the glacier, and 3 furlongs from it lots of wood and a 
sufficiency of grars for 100 horses for only a day or two 
ate procurable. Cattle of no sort can venture higher, 
as there [s no recognized track for = distance of 24 miles over the ice, and it is almost impassable 
for human beings, as deep Lollows have to be got over. 


CaAxomi . +{ 2 4) 117-1 At 2 miles 4 furlongs there is a sort of a halting- 

place called Chdkoni, another at 5 miles 4 furlongs 

O | 120. 4 | called Irfur, and a third at 9 miles 6 furlongs called 

‘ Ali Bransa, and from Ali Branaa the summit of 

2 | 124 3 | the Bilxfun pass is 2 miles 4 furlongs distant and ap- 

proximntely 16,000 or 17,000 feet high. It is compara- 

4| 126 7 | tively an easy pass, but thronghont the year covered 

with snow. 3 miles from the summit on the road to 

Yérkand there is a sinall spot of ground suitable for encamping, but no wood or grass, is 
procurable. 














Invows wt 


Arf Bransa . 


eo fe & 


Bivayon Pass . 


ROUTE No. 62. 


Sxarv6 to Gftart, 
Authorities.—Haywaro—Dnrew— Brooxe—THomaon. 





Dieraxce im «ILe8. | 








Btage or halting place. Description, &c, 
‘entices Total. 
Sxazvt (6,300 feet) . | ide is A village left bank of Indus, the capital of Baltietén ; 


‘a Boxttered collection of villages and bouses; old 
palace, fort, baz&r, Kashmfri shopkeepers; cattle 
; few ; ‘crops, small; plain, which is 19 by 7 miles, 
mostly ancultivated a waste of sand and stone; supplies and water plentiful ; country moun- 
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tainons and barren. The rock on which is the fort is on left bank of Indus; here a deep and 
rapid torrent, 150 yards wide. aoe : an 

At Skardd there is a Kashmir garrisun ; aleo utelegraph station communicating with Gilgit. 
There is a barge kept at Skarda fur the purpose of ferrying cattle across the river. 


1, Kawana F 10% Crosse Indus by ferry boat. 

From &kardté the :oad lies slong the north bank of 
the river through cultivation. The village Kwardo 
je passed at about 5 miles. Above it rise high masses 

of conglomerate forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, resting on the ancient rocks 
behind. West of Kwardo, a ridge of micn-slate advances close to the river, which here runs on 
the northern side of the valley. The road up the valley skirts the base of this projecting 
spur, and then passes over Tavel platiorane for about 4 miles. Four miles from Kwardo is the 
very large village of Kamara, the fielde rising in terraces one behind the other on a steeply 
sloping platform, which skirte the plain for nearly 2 miles.—{ Thomson.) 


2. TsazRr * ‘ 9 19% } Abouta mile beyond Kamara the valley of the Indue 
contracta very sucdenly, the mountains c:osing in 
upon the river, Where the river passes from the 
open plain into the narrow ravine the rapidity of 

ite motion becomes much greater. 

For mile or two beyond the end ofthe Skard6 plain, the mountains aro sufficiently far apart 
to allow of the interposition of a narrow. platform of conglomerate, over which the road runs; 
soon, however. even this disappears, and thenceforward aa for as I went, the Indus runs 
through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and 6o far as I could judgo at so early a season, almost uniformly rocky and 
precipitous, At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the cliffa 
and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang the stream, or steep bare 
rooks, only not absolutely precipitous, rise from ite margin. 

It is but seldom that the stony bed of tho river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it 
afford a leve) road fora few hundred yards ut a time. In general the path continually ascends and 
descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to ascend to find a 
practicable pastage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of the 
valley. In at least eight or ten places between Skardd and Rondt the path ascends and descends 
by means of ladders placed against the face of » perpendicular wall of rock, or crosses fissures in 
the cliffe by planks Isid horizontally over them. This road therefore is quite impracticable for 
beasts of burden or horses, and is never used except in winter, when no other route is open to the 
traveller.—( Thomson.) 


3. Tonaas r é 12 | 314 Road for 6 miles good ; then very and difficult and 
1 close to river. In summer tbis lower road is imprac- 
ticable and the route is then over spur of mountain. 


4. Dasd o8 Tormix 9 40} Ascent of 4a mile, then descendto Baicha,5 milos 
from Tonga; then steep axcent of 14 mile across 
spur of bill, and easy descent to Dast in Tormik 
valley. 

&. Roxpé ‘ 5 12} 63 The fort of Ronda is on the left bank of the Indua, 
ona platform perhaps two hundred feet above ita 
level, nearly opposite the end of the Thawar 
valley, and not far from the termination of a valloy 

which descends from the southern mountains, along which there is a road to Astor (see Routes 

Nos. 7 and 46). From Skardd to Thawar, opposite Rondd, is 40 milea traversed in five marches ; 

and yet, though the average length of march was only 8 miles, from the difficult nature of the rond, 

all the marches appeared to be long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. Tho villages of Rondé 
are not numerous and are of very small extent ; still every available spot seems to be occupied by 

a small pstch of cultivation. The platforms are generally high above theriver. In the lower part 

of the district, where the latera] ravines are of greater length, they open out. above the very ateop 

slope by which they debouch into the Indus, into gently sloping open valleys. The villages of 

Thawar and Murad, being situated in these open valleys, are much more extensive than any of 

those close to the Indus. The villages of Rondd bave an abundance of fruit-trees. The apricot 

ia the commonest; but there are also many walnuts and pleaty of vines. Willows are very 
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common, and two kinds of poplar. All over the hills of Rondé the juniper is common. The 
mounteina of Rondi contain much granite.—(2homeon.) 

Rondé village has an elevation of 6,700 feet, and is a strangely situated place ; it ocoupios 
little shelves as it were on the rock. 


A ravine that comes down from the southern mountaius is narrowed to a deep gully, 80 feet 
in width, with vertical, rocky sides. Ona separate narrow, nearly isolated platenu is the réja'a 
pate: which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of courses of stone and wood. 

‘he river flows past some hundreds of feet below the level of the village, between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss; in # narrow part it is epanned by a rope-bridge, made of birch 
twigs, which is $70 feet long in the curve, with a fall init of some 80 feet, the lowest part being 
50 feet above the stream. The approach to the bridgu ia over slippery rocks; the path to it is so 
narrow and difficult in places that ladders have to be used. Aqueducts of hollow troos are 
carried in every direction along the face of the oliffs, and across tho gorge, conveying water to 
the houses aa well as the gardens.—( Drew.) 


6, STIRIKO ‘ 63 69% | Below Rondd the valley of the Indus ocontioues 
air narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inhabited at the village and fortified post of Tak, 
at which place a few soldiers are stationed to keep 
up the communication with Gilgit aud to give notice 
of any incursion from that side. 

7, Stak P 184 73.| Road along Indus for 8 miles, then ascends up Stak 
valley to that-village (eighty houses) and a fort. 
Supplies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here, 
There is no habitation between Stak and Haramoeh, 


8. Marapa o8 Matv- 10 88} Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
PUR, bank of Indus. At Chdtrun, 4 miles, a few hute. 
9, ABALCHA . 10 93 | Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fue 


Dear camp; road very difficult aa far as Chitrun, 
after that good. 


10. Sainaas : 8 1014 ; fie very difficult, along precipitous rocks above the 
nDaus. 
11. BEanpé . 9 110} | Steep ascent of 4,5C0 feet to the Shingas Pass, acrosa 


a spur running down from Haramosh peak. ‘The 
ass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 
randd onright bank of Indus, where are some 

hot springs. It is optional to camp in ravine near 

the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 


12. Hanamosh . 84 | . 119 | Road very difficult in many places, along precipitous 
rocks above the Indus, Haramosh ia a small vil- 
lage, inhabited solely by Brokpas. 


13. SauTa . 8 127 | Road good. Pass ruined village of Hanteil. 


14, Leapat . ll 198 | Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on left 
bank. 

18} 1563] Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 
river. Duinydr is a village situated at the junc- 
tion of the Huuza- Nagar river. 


15, Dainyte 


16, Gitarr (5,025 ft.) 5 1614] Cross tho Gilgit river by rope-bridge. The road con- 
tinues up the right bauk to Gilgit (vide Gilgit. 
Part II), 





N.B.—From Skérdu to Gilgit this road is quite impracticable for animals, and even dificult 
for men carrying loads. 
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Note on route Skardé to Rondsé by left bank of Indus. 


Kuteéra, s large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine; cultivation; water 
lentiful ; fruit-treea abundant. Between KuteGra and Bésho, the road is some hundreds of 
‘eet above river ; sometimes on face of « cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. 

Bésho, 8 village (6,900 feet) ; cultivation, fruit-trees; pine forest at 9,000 feet, on mountains 
behind Basho’; road bad, oross Katisbur Pass (11,500 feet) ; on summit a grassy and bushy slope, 
with birch wood ; thence by a difficult sig-zag to riverside; near Rondé (6700 eet), which ia built 
on shelves of & rock, there is a fort ; the river flows aome hundreds of feet below village between 
perpendicular rocks ; it is spanned by a rope-Lridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by the curve, 
with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 foet ; the path to it is over slippery rocke 
and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet high. 


ROUTE No. 63. 


Sxarpté to Nicag By THE Hispar Pass. 
Authorities. —Sawarv.—Gonwin-AvstEn. 

















DISTANCE IN MILER 


Deseription, &c. 





Stage or balting-place. 







Interme- 


diate. Total; 


1. Bulgar 





2. Kaspuan . . 12 A village on the left bank of the Shigar river, 

Tho river Shigar is crossed on skin rafts to Kaiya, 
almost opposite Kashmal. The road then follows the 
right bank, and near the vilage of Isogo, about 4 miles 
above Kaiyu, it crosses w very difficult piece of 
ground. Ladders and planks had to be used here by Godwin-Austen. Cbétrun contains some hot 
springs (temperature 110° F.), and also s next little bungalow for the use of travellers, From Chiit- 
run there is a path to Mendi Khur (or Rood), on the Indus. ‘* The first day I reached the small 
summer huts of the shepbords, called Mateentoro Klas. The next march was by a zigzag course 
up a steep slope to the pass, from the top of which there is a fine view of the mountains towards 
Braldih. A good but ateep descent took ua down to Pakora Klas (élas is & summer hot), 
Our way thence was through a narrow gorge of limestone (the bedding on either side being quite 
perpendicular), and following the left bank of the stream we reached the first village, Harimal, on 
the Tormik river, a considerable body of water coming from the westward, flowing through a cal- 
tivated, fairly wooded and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it from the moun. 
teins above. From Harimal there is a road up the left bank of the Tormik to the Stok La. I 
followed the left bank of the Tormik, crossing several small tributary streams joining it from the 
north. The villagers all along were busy cutting grass or wheat, or threshing it out with bul- 
locks. We encamped at the small but prettily wooded village of Kashipa. Next day 1 proceeded 
towards the junction of the Tormik with the Indus. On gaining the highest point of the spur, 
which bad to be crossed, a fine view was obtuined. To the southward, and up the Indus towards 
Skardd, fine grazing ground Jay beneath ur, and some hundreds of shecp were coming up from 
the klae below. It was a long and tiring descent to the Indus, We reached the rope-bridge at 
Mendi by 3 P.m., the longest and best specimen of these bridges which I had seen, being ewong 
quite 150 yards above the river, frow the face of a sheer cliff on the right bank. Its length was 
110 feet ; the path down to it was well made of spars and beams overlaid with flat stones, with a 
few oe here and there ; the river below flowing smoothly along between its precipitous cliffs 
of rock.” 


4 Anixn& (10,000 tie oe Road very good, 
ft.) The valley from Chdtrun upwards towards Aréndd, 
in respect of its picturesque beauty, may be snid to 
surpass everything on this side of Skardi. The vil- 
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Route No. 63—continued. 


lages aro woll-wooded, standing on the lower slopes amidst gronps of fine walnut trees. The apricot 
does not thrive; and though applea and pesra ripen, they are of inferior kinds. 

Arénddé is a little village situated at the termination of the greut glacier of the Basha, its 
fields tonching the ice.—(Godwin- Austen.) 


Camr A 3 7 wie i The road lies up the right bank of the glacier for 
about half a mile, iu order to cross the Kero Lumba, 
which here joius the Kasha from the north. Thies 
crossed, the track lies up the right flank of the Kero 

Lamba, and for 4 miles, as far as the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad. 

The encamping ground is by a lake formed by a glacier which abate against the left bank of 

Kero Luwbza river. 


Karous Brava . vse ins Path leads to the foot of the Kero Lambs glacier, 
generally over platean of bigh grass birch growing in 
plenty on the mountain sides; about 14 mile further 
up, @ lateral glacier deacends from the mountains to 

the west, The Kero Gonse here divides into two, that to the west-uorth-went leading up to the 

pass ; that to the east-north-east, of eqanl length, descends from the mountains, which also bound 
the Hoh Lumba of the Braldd valley, but which are quite impassable, Two miles above this 
is the encamping ground of Katche Brausa, on the edge of a little green tarn of water. 


Sarrsv Braves . ee sae “ We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagonally to 

the left bunk and left it at a place called Ding Brausa. 

Ascending some 800 feet above it we crossed over 

spur, and then'took tothe ice again, where a lateral 
glacier from the north descends into the main valley. The ice here is much fissured and is nt 
times very dangerous. It continued bad to Stiakbu Brausa (brauea means “ place’), where, oa 
s email spot of bare ground, two small conical buts or rather kennels (for they are only 8 feet 
high) have been built for travellers who may becaught in snow storms going‘ovr the pass. The 
narrow strip of moraine here disappears, From this we ascended in order t) avoid the deep 
fissures below, and cut steps for @ distance of 200 yards along the steep alupe of the snow-bed 
which runs down into the glacier, Beyond this, on turning due north, the Nasik La came in 
sight, up gradually sloping ice-bed with ucarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs :elosing it on 
either side. Soveral of the men felt the height and had to remain behind froia sickness and 
headache, To the east the view lay along the gincier, which waa visible fer 18 miles. On the 
north was one great elevated ice plain, and the peaks bounding the Nobandi Sobundi glacier. Tbe 
breadth of the main glacier was more than 2.iniles, covered with broad moraines of Flack, white, 
red, and grey rocks. ‘lo the westward the view was shut ont by the spurs from the mountain, but 
thenatives told me that the glacier terninated two dags journey distant at Hispar,in Ndgar.” 
(Godwin- Austen.) 


Came. . . 

Horas re ite A village in Négar, 

Horan ‘ . 22 ary A village in the Nagar valley, 

Nigar : : 6 he Négar is a large village and fort; oceupied by Jafir 


Ali Khdn, the Négar chief. The Ndgar territory con- 
tains some 3,000 houses and imusters about 1,600 
fighting men. Total distance 134 miles. 


Note by Godwin- Austen. 


T have been struck by the indications of considerable amounts of change of temperature. 
Among the proofs are the following. Many passes which were used in the time of Ahmad Shéh 
of Skarddé are now closed. The road to Ydérkand over the Baltoro glacier, which before his time 
was known as the Mustagh, has, by the increase of ice near the pass, become quite impracticable. 
The men of the Braldd valley were accordingly ordered to search for a new route which they 
found in the present pass, at the head of the Punmwah glacier by Chiring. Aguin, the Justerpo La 
can now only be crossed on foot, whereas in former times ponies could be taken over it, The pass 
at the head of the Ho Lumba ia now never used, though there is a tradition that it was once a 
pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, such as that st Arandd, of which the old men assured me 
that in their younger days the terminal cliff was 14 milo distant from their village. Mr. Vigne 
sags it was a cousideradle distance ; it is now (1865) only about 400 vards,— (Godwin-Anaten), 
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ROUTE No. 64. 


Sxarp6 to Ronpé (By Leet BANK oF Inpvs). 





Distance im MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &0. 


Tnter- 
mediate, Total. 





1, Kuratga . of] on ee Road over eandy plain. Three miles east the 
mountains close in, The Indus forme a sort of shal- 
low lake, and where the hills meet at the end of the 
lake, the river falls rapidly through a narrow channel 

and continues wry narrow and rapid till past Rondi. Kutedra isa large village situated at the 

mouth of « ravine, and at the western end of the Skardé basin. 

There is some very curious ground near Kutedra ; the features which attract attention are low, 
undulating rounded hills, composed entirely of angular rocka, but no surface earth whatever or 
sd. Iu the midst of these and close to the village isa pretty green lake, about 600 yards long 
by 250 yarda broad, of beautiful clear water, called the Forok Then, The country around Kutsira 
is well-wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit and walnut trees. : 


3, BAsuo . . 9 4 Very bad track, possible only for coolies.—-( Brooke.) 
The road ic some hundreds of feet above river (some+ 
times on the face of a cliff, often frail wooden stages, 
rough and dificult, Bésho is a village (6,900 fest). 
Cultivation ; pine forests at 9,000 feot on mountains behind Bésho.—(Drew.) ; 
Koad along river-bank. Three rock staircases have to be crossed; frequent small ascents and 
descents. Barely practicable for unladen ponies.—( Biddulph.) 


8. In1K CHUMPEU . 8 sia Cross over hills by a short cut. The Takhti-i-Suli- 
{encamping ground). m4n peak, 18,400 feet; pass below it about 15,500 ; 
stiff climb and no track; snow on pase (July 15th). 

When the Kashmfr troops captured Kondd they are 

said to have sent two regiments over hero and taken it in rear.— (Brooke. : 

Vary steep ascent and descent of 3,000 feet over Doornel ridge.—( Biddulph.) 

Below Basho the road ia as bad as it was sbove; at last the valley-way becomes so bad that 
on is forced to rise the mountain-side for some 4,000 feet, and crossing a spur to descend to the 
valley again ; on the slope as we rose the pencil cedar waa plentifully soattered, and on the summit 
of spur-pase (the Katch Boro Ia) was = grassy and bushy slope and much brushwood. The 
mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous oliffs or 
steep slopes of bare rock. The steepness of the mountains is so great that there are several 
valleye into which no one can penetrate, 


4. Rornd . 9 4 | An abrupt descent of 2,500 feet down the bed of 
the Irik torrent; then for 74 miles along the left 
bank of the Indus. Both these last two marches are 

: barely practicable for laden ponies. — (/#iddulph.) 
Godwin-Austen describes the last two marches in the reverse direction, i.e. from Roudd to 
Basho, aa follows: The road lay slong the left bank of the Indus, part being along tho slippery 
faces of cliffa and very dangerous. We encamped under some overhanging rocks opposite the 
village of Byicha. After a mile and ahalf further on, after leaving the camp next morning, we 
reached another bad part of the road. It waa of the same kind as that we had passed the day 
before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed against the nearly perpendicular face of the 
oliffa ; but the ladders were more dangerously placed, and were more rickety. The ladders often 
rested only against nieces of wood driven into cracks in the rock, and on looking through the 
runga a8 you go up, the view presented is that of a great river rushing along like » foaming 
wrrent, at the base of vertical cliffs, which descend 300 feet sheer beneath one’s feet. After 
reaching the top of the last ladder the path enters a deep cleft in the rock, which for several ac 
is quite durk. Climbing up two or threo more ladders in this we at last emerged into the light, 
again to descend upon the river. Our path now continued good for 3 miles, running close to the 
river ; we then reached the foot of a steep face of rook, the river flowing sluggishly at ite bese. 
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Here we had to strip and wade. Tho water reached up to my arm-pits, We then scrambled up 
the oliffs to regain the pathway ; thenceforward the road was good all the way to Krabathang 
and Résho, the roed to which branches off st the former place, ascending over the very high spur 
called the Katch Boro La, the camping spot being onthe asmmit. Between this pass and Kondéi 
the mountains of the south bank begin to be more wooded. Pinwe excelec, the tall silver fir, 
and hii are geen in dense patches wherever the slope admits of their growth.—(Godwis- 
Austen, 


ROUTE No. 65. 
(Sxanv6 rowazps YARKAND, 0:4 THE Musti{on Pass), 


Authorities.—DScu acintwrir—CuarMan—DsV1GNE—THOMSON—DREW— 
Stracury. 





Drezaxon te wiers, 





Gtage or balting-place. Description, &o. 
mediate, | Total 
1, SHIGaR - . 1+ is Avlarge village and fort on left bank of Shigar river ; 
(7,700 ft.) crope and fruit-trees abundant ; cross Indus by boat ; 
good road vp the Shigar valley. 

. Yoskit . . ie ne At Halpnpsa cross the Shigar river on inflated skins 

ae to Gwali; Fatigue slong right bank of Shigar river, 
pags Randa, Wasirpur, Charit. 
3. CHO6tTRux . . er 41 Pres Gahatot, Gonstot, Gaijo, Chumik, Hariskit ; 
tusd up Chétrun very bad. 

.Dasosip «fw a. Cross the Shigar rivor on infated skins. Thurgu 
oP on left bank of Shigar. Ascend the Braldd valley, 
6. GuIT . . -_ on Pasa Tigstun, Gamba Dssso, Kongma Dasso. 

6, AsKORTH ‘ “ek ie On right bank of Braldd river; vass Himboro; 
(9,710 tt.) cross the Gorusi river. Pass Chongi, Tongal, 
Sarungo. : 
Captain Brooke gives the following stages as far as 
Askorte :— 
Miles, 
1. Shigar *, ayes 4.12 
2. Sildi . . ° » 16 
3. Dano . . . *%4 
4. Folju . . 15 
5. Nama , . 20 
6. Gama Bralda . . 4% 
7. Pakora . ‘ . 12 
8. Askorte . . . . 12 


‘The road, he says, is very good up to the Braldd valley. It then becomes a bad footpath. 
Aakorte is tho highest inhabited village. The distances given appear far too great. 


On the Must4gh river. Poss the foot of the Biafo 
glacier. 
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7. Gort Brancsa . 








8 Suvsuine . . 
(12,642 ft.) 


9 Suinacuaxt 
Buarea 
(18,568 ft.) 


10. Comma. . 
11, SHaxtoxr , . 
13. Taoxaz. . 
18, Panoxa . 
14, Cuan@an . ‘ 


16, Encamp at voor 
OP FUBTHSR SIDE 
oy Sxamxa Pass. 


16. SH1ae8 Gams0 
Cuv. 


17. Camp . ° 
18, SvEUKONET ‘ 
19. Dora . e 


AND THENCE to Yin. 
KaND off Kaan 
Tay, AK Masztn, 
Kvalar. 
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Route No. 65—continued. 


Pass Chiagma and Tsog. Ascend the Mustégh glacier. 
Domo, on right side of the Mastégh er Power: 
tar, 12,612 feet, near the confinence of the Tebi and 


Musidigh glaciers. 
h cross the glacier 


On the left side of Mustég! 
Teokar, s small glacier lake on the right side of the 
Mustégh glacier. 


From bere as far as Teokar on the nortbern Mustégh 
glacier, fuel is extremely scarce, 


On right side of northern Mustégh glacier. Cross 
the Mastégh Pass, 19,019 feet. 

On the Mastégh glacier. 

At foot of northern Mustégh glacier. 


Hore there-is plenty of fuel. 


Cross. pnss ; no snow or glacier. 


Cross Agir Pass ; no snow or glacier. 


Two Jong marches from Shiags Gambo Chu, 
Cross the Dorah Puss; easy, no snow or glacier, 


Captain Chapman, from native information, describe 


this route thus :— 


Miles. 
1, Surean—t . 13 
3. Korza . . 14 
3. AsxonTs . ‘ 14 
4. Teoxsaz . 12 
&. CoHovaaTER . 18 
6. Caine . . 7 
7. Suaxtox . ° 24 | Cross the Mustégh Pass. 
8. Pazona . ‘ 21 
9. Trvesuak , ¥ 17 
10. Bacarpa . 18 
1). Cutmagusatpr 13 
12, Daay-1-Tagaxvr- 20 
Gam, 
Toran , ‘ 199 


——— | 
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Notes on the route vid Mustdgh Pass. 


Vigne says :—~" Sar-i-khol ’’ is said to be abont five days distant from Chorukss (Chiregh— 
ealdi ?), at which place the Braldi route, at the hesd of the Shigar valley, meets that of 
Karekoram, after first forming a junction with the path by Sar-i-khol, at the foot of s pes 
which it first croeees, called Uzir, and distant 6 marches from the foot of the Mustégh. No 
habitations and no mesas of procuring subsistence are to be found on these dreary wilds. 

Yérkaud city, I was told, is not above 20 days' march from the foot of the Mustégh, 
Thence to Skardd about 12 days; and from Skardd to Srinagar about 11 daye more. The 
lourney with ba, from Lashes vté Drés to Léb in 18 days, thence to Yaérkand about 

more ; 80 that the Mustégh way vid Skardi is ten days shorter then the other, but it is 
nee disused by merchante, aod it is only open from the middle of May to the middle of 
ptember. . 

Thomson says :— ‘The road over the Mustégh Pass was formerly frequented by merchanta, 
but has been disused for many years on account of robbers. The snow is reachied ten days 
iv SkardU and continues during three marches. It is said to be quite impracticable tor 

oreee. 

Strachey saye —The route between Raltf and Yérkeod lies thus— 


6 days or 60 miles from Skardd to Braldé of Shigar, through inhabited valleys, with 
an easy road. 
8 days or 40 miles from Braldd to south foot of Mustdgh ; uninhabited valley. 
1 day of 10 miles soross tho Mustégh; very difficult pass over a glacier. 
9 days or 120 milos from the north foot of Nustagh to Chireghsaldi. 
12 days or 155 wiles to Yérkaud, 
Total . 80 885 mites. 


_— —_— 


The Mustagh being qnite impassable for laden cattle, merchandise was brought from Yér- 
kand on horses to the north foot of pass, and thence carriot by Walt porters to Skardd, but 
from Balt{ to Ydrkand it is usually carricd by Balt{ porters the whole way. ‘Ihe route is only 
practicable for one or two months in the autuinn. 

Drew aaye:—'The passia open for but a short time in summer ; a8 soon aa soow falls the 
crevasses aro hidden and the journey becomes dangerous..In crossing, men are tied together. 
Yak calves are onrried. Yérkand ponies: used sometimes to bo led over the crevasses with 
ropev held by eight men in front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pass on the 
hithervard journey, the horses and cattle could not at once be brought down, but had to 
await winter, when the streams getting low, the passage slong the valleys became practicable, 





APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 65. 


From Sxarpé rra tus Mustiau Pass towarps YARKKAND. 
































—— SEE ——— 
Distamce 1” Mites. 
= Description, &c. 
i 
bile Total. 
1, Saiess . -{ 4 0 Cross the Todos in a barge, the valley some 25 miles 


——]J} Oe long by 3 of 8 miles broad; highly cultivated, 
Shigar w big town and fort; plenty of cattle and 
supplies of kinds; gold is obtsined in the river, 

and Fase stone quarricd io the hills. 

rom Shigat there is a road through a rocky defile to Khapélu on the Indus, 

The torrent which ruos through this defile has been sutliciently strong to clear away the 
alluvium with which it was once evidently filled, and of which vast walls and mussce are atill 
remaining. On the right hand there is a considerable extent of pasturage on the flattened sum- 
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mits of the mountaina, Six miles from Shigar is a defile on the left, in which ateatite is pre- 

cured in great abundance, and by which Ahmad Shab once sent round a force which madeas 

ee attack upon Khapélu, The first camp is at a small village vontaining ouly some goat- 
erda’ huts. 

The second march is over the Thallé La; a ridge covered with snow, and glacier rises on the 
right hand. ‘The height of the pasa, which ix covered with loose slates, ja alout 19,500 feet 
(Vigne), and the mountains on either side are of granite, and red with the iron they contain. 

Kasurmik ia the second stage from this place to Kerming; the descent occupies half a day ; the 
alluvium again appears in immense quantitics by the side of the deacending stream, adhering to 
the mountain sides at a height of many hundred feet. In its lower ground the Thallé valley is 
well cultivated for wheat; but if looks bare and there are no trees except 2 few willows. The 
Thallé isa tributary to the Shyok. Khapéluis reached on the fourth day from Sbigar. 

8. Siupr . . -{| 16 0 Good road shaded by trees up the valley. Between 
. Shiger and Sildi is a village called Skoro, consisting 
of some twenty houses, which givesthe name to the 
large ravine running up to the pass over into Braldd. 
Godwin-Austen says :—I started up this ravine taking provisions for four days. The walking “as 
far as Nang Brok was fair ; after that it got very bad. The firat day wereached a grazing ground 
celled Kutzah, 12,553 feet in elevation. Next day we commenced the ascent of the spur from 
the Skoro La which, though grassy, waa very steep.” Tho pass is 16,644 feet. Beyond waa a wild 
desolate acene of huge jagged rocks rising out of the snow, from which a glacier extended away 
to thenorth. The length of this glacier from the pass to its termination is 6 miles. Opposite 
Askorlé the Braidd is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feetin length. Thia river is here a boiling 
torrent. The bridge is composed of nine ropes as a footway, with nine sets on either side to hold 
by; the ropes are made of birch twigs. The country on this side was even more bare and rug- 
ged than about Skardi.—(Godwin- Austen), 
5. DisG : ae Enter the Braldd valley, orossing the river of the 
same uame by buildings temporary bridge of trees. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it in # skin raft, but we 
nearly washed away, 

The villages on the right bank of the Shiger are well-irrigated from small glaciers. They 
are also well-wooded.—(Godwin- Austen). 

4. BinsEriGunp .{ 9 0 From the point only a small track, only possible for 
os coolies; road very difficult ; crore the river again by 
a temporary bridge, and then over a ridge 11,000 

feet. 








6. Fotso . F 5 0 Track very bad. Near Foljosevoral villagos, but 
————— no supplies obtuinable ; hills barren, rocks, no trees, 
and but little grass. 


6, BraNno . > & 0} Cross the river on a very shaky rope-bridge, In- 
bone habitants very sulky. 


From Biano there is a peth up the Ho Lumba; track very bed ; glacier extends north as far 
as can be eeen, 

7. VaskoRBA . ae Track very difficult, pass through narrow gorge in 

—_ ae mounain along the bed of the river; here a trrrent. 
The mountain seems to have been split down by 
volcanic agency. Seversi hot sulphur «pring along 
the road ; cross to left bank over good rope-bridge:— ( Brooke.) 

The path was terrib!y bad and even dangerous in places, from the steepness of the mountain 
sides, and from the yielding materials over which it passes, which give way in great musses, 
Thero are several touph ascents from, and descents to, the bed of the Braldd river, close to 
which, at one place, nud all within a mile of cach other, were three hot springs ; their temperature 
187°, 122°, 117 F., oll sulphurous : the water issued in small quantitics, yet enough to make a good 
buth if required —( Godwin. Austen). 

ASKoRTE., =, -f 12 0] Valley opens out, In one place a large volcanic 
mound sounds hollow; a sulphur «pring here; also 
some old disused eulphur mines. Cross back to 

‘ 1 tight bank over good rope-bridge. This is the last 

inhabited place. An old fort existed here, but has been destroyed, Said to have been done by 

Yarkaodi raiders some twenty or thirty years ago.—- (Broote). 
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Opposite Askorte the Braldd is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. Askorte contains 
about 20 houses. A few willows are the only trees to be seen. 

From Askorte there is a route to Shigar by the Skoro La.—(Godwin-Austen.) 

The grazing grounds of the villages of the right bank of the Braldd lio up the This Brok and 
neighbouring ravines: those of Askorte are immediately above the village, whilst the villa, for- 
ther down ha;e to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the camping spots of k and 
Puomah. The goats of this valley are very handsome, with fine curling horns like those of 
markhor. The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and al! are obteinable io 
the valley. They dress entirely in putid, or woollen cloth, which they make thomaelves : cotton is 
never used. About Askorte were fine crops of wheat, boerdless ¢romda, and turnips. Peas are 
sown at the same time with the whewt. At the time of my visit (July) they were green. Hay 
ia made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cooks on ail the large blocks about, 
whilst all the house-tops are covered in like manner. e fodder is excellent, containing a good 
deal of lucerne.—( Godwin- Austen.) 


KoropHor. . -{ 12.06 Crossing a vast glaoier—the Biafo, extending north- 
Ses west aa far as could be seen with glnases, Korophon 
is only a huge rock under which travellers to 
Y4rkand used to camp. Road is now no longer 
used and is said to be dangerous.—( Brooke.) 


Leaving the village we passed between two guard-towors substantially built of atone and tim- 
ber, about two miles on, where the path leads along the face of a cliff washed away by the river 
below; there is another town, witha steep and diffloult approach. On the exposed side twenty 
men might hold a large force in check: 

The Négar men once surprised and carried off the guard by ascending the mountain above 
and taking the tower in rear. Furtheron we reached the glacier of Biafo, which terminates at an 
elevation of 10,146 feet. Its broad belt of ioe and moraine, stretching right across the plain for 
more than a mile and a half, completely hides the river which flows beneath it, the terminal por- 
tion of the glacier abntting against tho cliffs on the opposite side of the valley. Two rivers issue, 
one on the extreme right, the other on the left. I took that on the right, which comes rush- 
ing out of an enormous cavern, ata short distance from whioh we mounted the glacier up steep 
masses of large débris and slopes of ico, That night's oamp was on a sandy plain, which was 
covered with wild current and dwarf juniper bushes, and only a little rill trickling from the gla- 
oier separated us from it. (Godwin- dusten:) 


TsoK F ‘ . Per Croas the hills up and down 2,000 feet ; bottom of 
ae the valley impassable torrent.—( Brooke.) 
Godwin-Austen instead of crossing the hille went 
round the spur. He saya, “the way was difficult 
for about 2 miles, there being hardly room in some places for the feet. After rounding the point 
the river turns to the north, and the track descending to it, there is fairish walking over sand and 
boulders, but here and there small branches of the river have to be forded. Onwards from this 
the river narrows, and we frequently had to take to the water aa we came abreast of each lateral 
ravine, the stroams down which were now in full force, having sources in small glaciers,” 








Purman . . . No track ; get along bed of the torrent, sll loose 
boulders.— ( Brooxe,) 
Godwin-Austen ascended a ridge above Tsok, from 


which bo saw the Punmab, From Koroghon the 








old road to Yérkand is as follows :— 


It crosses the Punmah branch of the Braldd river by a secure rope-bridge at Dumordo. It 
then goes up the right bank of the Bisho river to Burdomal, at the commencement of some ugly 
slopes of clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravines above. At times 
these are the lines of water-courses ; now they sre all dry (August), The sides of these gullies 
were very steep, so that we had to out out steps in order to cross them. ‘The men also had long 
ataffa, with a short orosa-piece of ibex-horn at.the end, which the shikéris of these valleys 
alwaya carry to aid their steps slong the steep mountain-sides. After passing these slopes the 
river-bed widens out to about 14 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and 
thiok deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain-sides, with a high face of 
oliff out clear through where a ravine above ocourred. At the foot of these cliffs were narrow 
belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass full of hares, Later we came in view of the Hisho 
glacier, with a breadth of 13 miles at its terminal cliff, and which from ita height and vast slope 
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of débris, showed that its thickness was far greater than the Punmeh glacier. Camp was 
pitched about 600 yards distant from the glacier. The Biaho oomes roaring from an immense 
cavern in the ice oliff immediately opposite, and the noise of the rolling boulders as they came 
ia contact was heard curios rom under the water; next day we again left terra firma for 
the region of ice. We got over the terminal elope of the ravine after about an hour's heavy work, 
and reached the summit of the alope. Wo now found ourselvesin an open and nearly level expanso 
of shingle, with a few large blocks bere and there. The slope was not greater than 4°. The 
ground we stood on looked exactly like an old shingle beach ; but the level plain proved to be 
& succession of deep hollows and long valleys, separated by ridges of shingle, which being all of 
the same colour produced the appesrsnoe of a uniform level surface. @ labour of descending 
and climbing out of these hollows was very great ; no direct line of march could be kept. When 
the slopes booame great, and when stones ity on the ice, these came down in masees ; & constant 
look-out ahead had to be kept and long rounds taken, so that at the end of the day's work I 
found we had only gained 4¢ miles in e direct line. The rooks on either side of the glacier rose 
in sheor cliffe of 1,000 feet and upwards, and the ico was so broken up near the sides that it 
was difficult to get over it. Close to our camping spot the dry hollows amongst which we had all 
day been wandering became replaced by hollows filled with water, forming lakes of all shades of 
yellow and green. Theee lakes measure 600 yards or so in length by from 300 to 300 yards 
broad, and were to be met with for more than 2 miles along the centre of the glacier, which here 
was very level, 

The night was bitterly cold, nor could we afford much fuel, for all our wood had to be cerried 
forward with us. 

Noxt dey the ground was similar to that of the day before up to 10 a.u., when the moraines 
became more defined, and their ridges flatter ; there was more ice, and the débris was larger and 
more dispersed. Streams begat to appear traversing the surface, then losing themselves in cavities ; 
and there were good straight bits of a quarter of # mile, with no need of detours. About 3 
miles up from the end of the glacier the media] moraines became quite distinct from ove another. 
Enortious blocks were to be scen o0 every eide—some perched up on knobs of ice. The 
northern side of the ice was still a confused mass of débris and was quite impracticable as a 
line of march, By means of ropes, poles and hatchets most places could be passed, but | slways 
found the shortest plan was to make s detour where it could be done. Tho night ou the glacier 
was intensely ould. 

Next day’s camp was pitched in the deep hollow of an old lake, its high banke of debris 
giving extra shelter aod keeping away the cold from the ice beyond. To those who may wish 
to visit this region, I would remark that it can only be accomplished by some man of influence 
accompanying the party to induce the coolies to proceed. 

Godwin-Austen also describes road up the Bixfo glacier 8s followa:— 

I followed the right bank of the Hiafo to 2 low knob about 6 miles up; the glacier was thea 
to be seen stretching away up a broad valley between the mountains, at a slope ofabout 4° and 
less beyond. Having followed the glacier on this side till stopped by precipitous cliffs, we 
turned on to the ice. which was much broken and fissured. The amount of moraine was ver 
small, and at a short distance up the ice hecame quite clear, except where along the left beak 
there was « long continuous line of moraine of great length, about 600 yarda broad. 

This giacior is upwards of 40 miles long. There is a way over the chain by this glacier of 
Biafo into Négar, which is 12 marvhes distant, the glacier being of very nearly equal length 
on cither wide. (It was by this way that the Négar men used to come in to Hraldé, and loot 
the villages. About 1837 a body of from 700 to 800 men crossed cver, and carried off about 
100 men and women, together with all the cows, sheep, and goate they oould collect). Thie 
terminates in an enormous chaotio expanse of débriv. Except for » few bluck slopes of ice, 
and the terminal cliff with ite caverns and black rents, one could hardly believe a glacier to be 
there, 60 oompletely is its lower portion concealed beneath the materiale it has brought down. 
I descended in the direction of 8 much more broken glacier which comes from the north-west. 
Past the terminal portion of this lateral glacier a level plain extends for 3$ miles to the foot of the 
pane Punwah glacier, the elevation of which is 10,318 feet. Here our camp was pitched just 

wyond the reach of the blocks end stones, which, detached by the melting of the ice, kept con- 
steutly coming down the ice-cliff, now one or two at 4 time, now in great masses. We were now in 
oe oo region, which for bleaknese and grandeur is, perhape, not to be eurpassed.— (Godwin- 
weten). 


CuonGoLTi£R . ‘ ou Track as before; camp at foot of a huge glacier ex- 
= aa tending as far ax can be seen from the hills around. 

The ice very ditioult going, one muse of boulders 

. and crevasses, aurface of glacier very level. —( Brooke.) 
Starting upwards from Puomah, the track skirts the right bank of the glacier for = distance 

of 2 miles, following the hollow way between the mountain on one side, and the loose stony slopes 
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of detritus shed off from the glacier on the other, This glacier is on the advance together with 
all ita detritus. On the hill-sides were a few amall shrubs of birch and juniper, During the 
surmmer months the yak are driven up to be grazed here and in the ravines about. After passing 
the junction of the first considerable glacier from the left, called Dumultér, and which has its 
source § miles up, our course lay over the uneven surface of ice and moraine, and after crossing 
this tributary was again on terra firma, os far as the camping spot of Chongoltiér. The track 
lies so close to the steep slope of the transported blocks of the side moraine, that in spots there 
ia considerable danger from the falling rocks. These are detached without any warning aud 
come tumbling down the incline. This camping spot is emall; there was hardly room for our 
four tents.—(Godwin- Austen.) : 


SHiNnGcHAKPI . oe Cross glacier ; very bad going.—( Brooke.) 
On the 6th of August I struck diagonally across the 
glacier towards the left bank through as extraordi- 
Dary @ scene as the imagination could picture; it 
was the desolition of desolation. There was not a speck of green to relieve the great precipitous 
crags of grey and ochre. The surface of the glacier around us was either a succession of 
ridges more or lex stony, or like a sea of frozen waves. Small poola of water, with cliffs of ice 
filled many of the hollows, while in some parte flowed streams of running water which gene- 
rally ended sbruptly by discharging down some crevasses. From the base of the mountain on one 
side to the othor was a distance of over 24 miles. We followed the left bank for three wiles along 
A more open track, and reached a cunping spot called Shingchakpi. We here wet four wen who 
had com» from Yérkund. They hud suffered good deal while traversing the mountain portion 
of their route, having to travel by night and hide away*by. day on account of the robber tribes.— 
( Godwin- Austen.) 


Sse1INMANG * is vas v1 Prom bere a stream in the valley below runs due 

i north, said by guide to be the Yérkand river, Tho 

lehikétis supposed the valley to be inhabited. J 

} sheuld think it most improbuble that any one lived 

about here, as it isa howling wilderness of rock and rice, scarcely even much grass, und Do trees. 

Water obtainable by melting snow.—(Brooke,) : 

On the 8th of August we started for Skinmang, where the glucier branches into two. The firet 

art of the way very rough over loose moraines; beyond these became more separated with clean 

nda of ive between. Opposite Skinmang a lirge tributary comes down from the mountaine to 

the south. Here the ice was aguin much broken and we had to zig-zag about the crevasses before 

we could find a place where we could leave the glacier for terra firma, Skinmang ie n capital spot 

for a onmp in this wild country, Luxuriant gras# grew ulong the banks of a small stream, from an 
old moraine, and which lower down flows in under the main Puomah glacier. 

On the 9th l proceeded up the mein glacier which comes down from the mountains to the north, 
and which is kuown as the Nobandi Sobandi,. The way was dreadfully rough as far as a spur 
known ag the Drenmang, and lay sometimes along the moraing, sometimes along the nountain-side 
—(Godwin- Austen.) 


Cuine , ‘ * us ia On August 11th we started in the direction of the 
Muatégh Pass. Our path lay along the ridge of on 
ancient moraine, now growu over with grass. Wa 

g quitted this at the small encampment of Tsokar, where 
Are some stnall tarne of crystal water, Thence we proceeded over the ice, which here becomes nearly 
free from moraine ridges, thongh the surface was difficult from being broken into hollows, The 
last comping place on the Mustigh glacier is at a place called Chiring. The moraine here dwindles 
to a few acattered blocks on the surface of the ice. It took some time to collect enough of these 
to form a flooring. This servea to keep off the cold, und to tie the ropes to. There was not the 
smallest putch of rack on which to put a tent. The mountains rise from the glacier in sheer cliffs. 

At sundown the cold became very severe; and as our fuel had to be carried with us, no fire could 

be afforded except for cooking.—(Godwin- Austen.) 


SHaxtéx < . ‘sth se Taking with me eight men with ropes and other appli- 
ances, we started up the glacier, which is hereabout 14 
niles broad, with a slope of about 8°, For the first three 
miles the crevass«s were broad and deep in places only, 

and we could avoid them by making detours. They soon became more numerous and were ugly 

things to cross, going down into darkness between walls garnished with magnificent green icicles 
from 6 to 20 feet long. The snow ly along the edge of the crevasses, and travelling became so 
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insecure that we had to take to the ropes, and we wound our way slong. In this way we moved 
much faster, each man takiug bis run and clenring even broad crevasses if they crossed the direc- 
tion of our march. The snow was about 14 foot deep, aud bard when we started; but na da: 

advanced it became soft, and walking more Inborious; besides this it would very often break au 

let us down to the hard ice below. The larger crevasses revealed themselves, but the sarface snow 
hid all the smaller ones, and hence a feeling of insecurity. I kept some coolles ahead feeling the 
way by probing the snow with long poles. Under the pass the breadth of this ice basin is two 
miles, with an undulating surface; small glaciers bring down their tributaries to it out of every 
ravine, Within a mile of the pass clouds collected and I had to return, With a smal! guard the 
survey might be carried into the Ydérkand country, sg from all the accounts I heard of the tribes 
their numbers cannot be very great, nor their matchlocks much to be dreaded-—{G@odwin-duaten.) 


The Mustégh Pass is estimated at 19,019, : 
The descent on the northern side is easy, leading down 2 snow-field to the camping ground 
called Tsokar, (See Route No. 65.) 


Note on the Mustdgh Pass. 


The principal exit from the Braldd valley is that over the Mustdgh Pass. According to report 
given me, the glacier on the northern side is as long as that on the southern, but in my opinion 
the journey would be longer, as-1 do not think the way lies down its muin stream, but that the 
tmaiu body of the ice would be towards the Great Peak K. 2, with another from the peaks of 
Nobandi Sobandi ; about four marches from the Mustégh Pass, a track brauchee off to the westward, 
up a lateral stream, and over, the ridge tu the Hungza river, by which the Braldi people have often 
gono, as being safer than by Nagar, with the people of which. district there are old feuds. It is 
by this way, at the back of the main Himaloyan ranges, that the Hunza people and other robber 
tribes on that side proceed, when they rob the #afi/as, or hodics of merchants, and other travellers 
80 that this route ie now discontinued ng a ine of commerce, and is only taken by a few Baltis 
who have settled in Yarkand, and who cross over now and then to gee their old friends, Many 
years ago the main traffic lay up the Baltoro glucier and turned off up a lateral ravine to the left, 
and go over the Muatégh Pass, some 12 snilvs to the east of the pass now iu use. This former pea 
beenine impracticable owing to the greut inerease of snow and ice, nnd Ahmed Shah ordered a 
search to he made for some other way over, when the present parsnge was fixed upon. Leaving out 
of consideration the tracks near the villages aud towarda the end of the Punmuh glacier, the way 
along its side aud across it might with a little labour be made practicable for ponies, Even were 
there more foot-traffic during the summer months than at present, i+ might be worth while to see 
to the more difficult places, but at present this line is wholly disused f-r a month at a time. The 
few travellers who go by this way do not know where the deep fissures lie, and hence there is a 
great loss of time in wandering about in search of a proper direction. ‘be ascent over this pass 
is very gradual the whole way ; ponies and yaks have frequently been brougbt over from Yérkand. 
The a from Skardé to Yérkand joing that from L¢h to the same place near Mazzar.—(Godwine 
Austen, 

The new pass has now become impracticable on account of the accumulation of ice on a glacier 
opposite the camping ground of Skinmang ; but it is quite possible thet in a few years this may 
again become practicable, as in theae parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

i ry account of the old pass will be found in the R. G. 8, Proceedings for 1888, (Younghuse 
) 

The pass may be even now dongerous on account of the robbers from Hunza, who, crossing the 
watershed by an easier route, used to attack the caravans where the two ronds met on the far side, 
The physical difficulties of the road are not small. The pass is open for but a short time in sum- 
‘mer; a8 soon ag the snow falls on it, the crevassca ars hidden aud the journey becomes dabgerous, 
Iu crossiug- men are ticd together ; yak oulves are carrivd; ponies of Yérkand, 8 wacful breed, ulso 
used to be ventured ; they were sometimes Jed over the crevasses with ropes, held by eight men in 
frout and eight behind, Evou when safe over the pnss (on the hitherward journey) the horses and 
cattle could not at once be brought down to the inhabited parts; they bad to be kept in one of the 
intermediate pasturages until, as winter neared, the streams got low and the pussage Mong the 
valley became practicuble for the four footed ones, ‘Shese combined difficulties have cuused the 
road to be at present disused. From 1563 to 1870 there was no commnnieation between Balristéin 
and Yérkend. 
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Sorte to Banpirpée (sy Latréga anp THE Loris VALLey.) 


Authority. —-Barss, 
———SSE——ESESEoeeEEEeeee—eeeee———————————— 
Distayon Im MILES. 


Btage or halting-place, e Description, &c. 
nter- 
mediate, | Total. 





1. Cogan. | 1 0 Leaving Sopfir the rond is a broad, dry, grassy track, 

———| 18 © | passing a fine clump of trees before reaching the 

village of Sit), four miles; it then crosses two dry 

j salas by bridges, aud, continving as before, crosses 

a third dry mala by a bridge at the village of Natiptra, 7 miles, and lying along the left bank 

of the Pohri river, crosses a dry cane! at 10 wiles, approaching the mountaina op the north side 

of the path; at 12 miles it crosses a low ridge,and continues smooth and level tothe village 
of Chogal. Supplies procurable; water abundant; space for encamping, 


3. Korwarka . -[ 10 4 From Chogal the path lies through the fields to the 
23 4 | north, and nscends the ridge; the ascent, which is 

not more thaz half a mile, is casy through thick, 

tcrab jungle; the descent, which is about as long, 
though rather ateeper, lies through forest and jungle,’ The path ia thea smooth and level along 
the north side of the ridge to the village of Nattanaa, 8 miles, where the path described rejoins 
the main road, which follows the coursa of the Pobrd river, and is said to be about 8 miles 
longer. From Nattanas the path lies through orchards, and here end there rice cultivation, $ 
mile to a canal by the side of the bill, to the north of the path, and the large village of 
Awétkila on the south, about 4 mile beyond which it crosses a ala (Underhaw-ki-kul) by s 
bridge, and lies through the rice-fields, crossing a stream just before reaching the village of 
Drogmal, 7 wiles, at about 14 mile beyond which place the path, which ie dry, broad, and 
level, approaches the hill side to the north. The valley narrowing, the path then lies through 
the jungle, descending to the bed of the stream, and, pessing along t for about 14 mile, 
it then crosses the stony bed of the Thwal by 8 wooden bridge of about 48 feet span, and 
about & mile beyond reaches the village of Kofwara. Supplies procurable; water abundant; 
ample space and shade for encamping. (There is a more direct ee between Sopdr and Kofwara 
than that here described, which crosses the ridge to the east of Chogal.) 


8 Latréea . -| wt oO Path leaves the village in a northerly direction, buat 
84 4 | soon turns towards the east through opentree jungle 
lying up the narrow valley, which attains a width of 
about 14 mile in places. At two miles it passes 
a hamlet surroanded by some rios-fielda and the zifrat of Gaiul Sh&h; just before reaching 
this place the valley gets very narrow, opening out agsin after having passed it, Path then lies 
through the rice-flelde; at 3 miles crosses a stroem by a bridge, and shortly afterwards another 
by ford, passing on to the village of Kumbrinl, whenee it lies through the rice-felds to Champir, 
4% miles, and on to Raaul Khén-ki-Chak, sad continues smooth and almost level through open 
forest and rice cultivation to a stream which is crossed by a bridge, 7 miles, shortly atter 
which the road emerges from the forest on to the open plein, and having crossed the valley, reaches 
the village of Kuraun, 8 miles, whence the path continues to be level along the foot of the chills 
to the north, to the large villages of Darpéra and Pramjan. and crossing numerons rills,'pesses the 
old zidret of Saiad Usmoni Nurani at 10} miles, and a little beyond that of Nur Muhammnd 
Sniad in its walled enclosure, neer which there is ample apace and shade for encamping. Lalptra is 
a large village; supplies and water plentiful. 
4, Aust . : 990 Poth, which is good, dry, and level, lies along the foot 
43 4) of the hills; at 1 mile it passes a spring on the 
left side of the path, and at 1} mile the village 
of Kandaa Makan, about 4 mile beyond which the 
ascent commences through the pine forest. The ascent in all is about 2 miles, over a good 
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road fit for Jaden ponies ; the first $ mile is rather steep; the rest is not so bad, and there 
ara frequent level bits; the last % mile lies aloug the open grassy spur, affording an extensive 
prospect of the Loléb valley. The descent is at first steep, rough, and stony, but improves as it 
proceeds. At 8 miles, pass Banniélpdra, a wretched Géjar village; the path then lies through rice 
cultivation; and at 9 miles after having descended about 2,600 feet, reaches the scattered village 
of Alsi, A few supplics procurable; water plentiful; and space and shade for encamping. 





5. Bannreénra . ‘ 7 0 The path is level, but in places swampy. At 2 
60 4) miles pass on left hand small village of Quail, 3 
Totau . ave miles Monganpéra, 4 miles Potshai, 5 miles 


oa ————! 50 4] Watptra, 6 miles cross Badkhol river by a bridge; 
it in also fordable, as are all the streams on this march; 7 miles, Bandiptra, a large village; 
supplies abundant ; water procurable. The Nus-ka-ghét, where boats are always procurable, is 
distant about 14 mile from the village; when the Wular lake is at its height, they can ap- 
proach within a mile of Bandipir, The journey from Lalptica to Bandipéra can be accom- 
plished in one stage without difficulty, (August 1871.) 


ROUTE No. 67. 


Sor6z To GuLMARG AND THENCE To SRinaGar. 


Authority, —Batns. 
aaaEaea=a=a=aE=aeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeEeEeEeaeaeaeaeaEeaeaeoeoooyEoeeaoaoaoaoaoeoaeSeeoeeeee 


Dretavon 16 Mines. 


Stage or halting-place. |" Desoription, &, 
Interme- 
diate, Total, 


1. Sorte . 3 Soptr ia about 10 or 12 hours’ journey by boat 
2. Kourrga . -| 13.0 from Srinagar, From the bridge at Soptr the road 





18 0 | passes through that part of the town lying on the 
left bank of the river, and along ® narrow causeway 
and through the fields to the smal! village of Amrgad. Leaving Lalad, with ita clump of fine 
chunar trees a little distance to the west, the path lies through the flelds in a southerly direction, 
towards the village of Makam, passing by which it continues through the rice-flelds, crossing the 
high road between Baramdla and Srinagar just before reaching the village of Naopir, leaving 
which the path rises for some distance along the side of the table-land to the exst, and turning 
through a gap it passes down the other side, just above the village of Shrakowar, soon after which 
the Ningil stream is crossed either by a ford or bridge, and the path lies along its right bank 
through rice-fields to the village of Wagor, leaving which it passes on, crossing a branch of the 
Ningil just opposite the smull village of Wagil, whence it rises slightly to Mainagam, and thence 
passes along by the side of the hill to the village of Tangwars, and on to the lower village of 
Kountra (Bun or Chota Kountra), through which the path lies to Upper or Bara Kountra. Sup- 
plies abundant; water from a channel brought from the Ningil stream. There are numerous shady 
spota suitable for encamping ; the most convenient is about midway between the two villages just 
below the path. A good road throughout, but it is usually a hot march, as there is little or no 
shade, 
Tiwe occupied in walking, 4b. 19 m. 


8. GuiMaka . 6 0 Leaving Kountra the path ascends about three. hun- 
_—_ dred feet, and crosses the spurinto a narrow valley, 
Toray . tee 18 0 | which is traversed by aemall stream; the path lies 


up the valley, passing the village of Nambaluar, and 


the acattered hamlets of Alrputhar (where the ascent becomes somewhat steep and stony), Taont- 
pathar, and Ramba, on to the shrine of Bapumrishi Sahib (Béba Paiyam-6-din-rishi). From 
Bapuvrishi Sabib there are two paths leading up through the gali almost due west; the ascent on 
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to the marg is rather eteep, from thence the path turns in a southerly direction through the grassy 
plain, nnd is quite level. 

The footpath ascends through the forest in a south-westerly direction, opening out on to the 
marg near the middle of the east end. A pony may be ridden for part of the distance. 


[August 1872.] 
Time occupied in walking, 2 bh. 


The grassy, flowery vailey of Gulmarg at eight thousand feet, ian 8 to 3 miles in one 
Cnaey by less than 1 mile in the other, enclosed with low hills, crowned with thick foroste.— 
ates.) 


Axyp GULMARG T9 
SRINAGAR. 


1, Patan ‘ -| 140 The footpath leaves the marg by the gap towards 
14 0 | the north-east end descending along the side of 

the hill through open forest; the descent is not 

very steep, but slippery after rain; the path crogecs 
a small stream just before reaching the shrine of Bapumrishi; passing beneath the shrine the 
path turns dowu in a north-easterly direction through pine and cedar forest, becoming wider 
and less steep; it crosses the Tilnpal stream by a kadai bridge, and then rises gently for 
about 4 mile, descending again through eome scattered patches of cultivation to the cluster 
of houses forming the small village of Hadjibal, leaviug which, the path, which has a very 
gradual slope, lies down through a little valley with sloping sides, passing below the village of 
Warnyal ; it then croases the rill at the bottom of the valley, and lies along the side, and then 
down the flat top of the epur to the east of the small villuge of Watalpdra; then lice 
through the rice-flelds on to the village of Khipdr, from which it rune along the south side of 
the wudar, passing successively the small villages of Mogulpir and Gindapér to the south; the 
path then turns down through the rice-flelds, soon | after which the road to Palhallan 
diverges to the north-east, that towards Patan continning down to the considerable village 
of Chandarefr ; it then crosses the stony bed of a streawn and passea up through jungle with 
atanted trees along its right bank, whence it turna across the level, dry plain; leaving the 
village of Shutz tothe south, on to Gadwain (a spring of cold water and shady trees by 
road-side) ; the path then crosses a rill and a ravine, and passes below the west side of the vil- 
lage of Dangerpir, and over the spur to the south Gya; the path is then smooth and 
level, passing beneath some splendid chunar trees just to the west of the village of Warpdr, 
on to the large village of Nehalpér, from whence it turns in a northerly direction, passing the 
small village of Kala Sari, and descending from the table-land to Patan, which lies at its foot 
at the edge of the Pambarsar Numbal or morass. A large village; supplies plentiful. The most 
convenient encamping ground ison the south-weat side of the village, under some fine chunar 
trees, close to a little spring. 





2, SRINAGAR . 17:0 (See Route No, 44.) 


Tota, . 











Tho most direct road between Srinagar and Gulmarg is by Khbandahama ; the firat stage, from 
Srinagar to Kbandahama, about 14 miles, is easy, but the second, from Khandabama to Gulmarg 
wid Ferozepdr, is very rough, but practicable for ponies; the Sukndég and several other streams 
have to be forded.—(Ince— Bates.) 
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Route Nos. 68 § 69. 


ROUTE No. 68. 


SuinaGaB To astor (BY Kanzatwan and THE Gagal sTREAM.) 
Authority.—Bates, from natice information. 











Dieta wer 16 MiLRe. 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &¢, 

Tnterme- | Total. 

SginaGaR TO— 

6 Kanganwan ee 64 See Route No 69, 

(7,400 ft.) 

6. Gaear F . 12 76 A deserted choki; ;aes Thaobat. 

7. Bénzin is : 8 84 

8. Raat . : 8 82 

9. MagMars. 10 102 A village of eight or ten houses. 


10. Cuuaia 12 114 
lL. Guerxér (or As- 18 127 Vide Route No. 9. 


TOR). 
12, AstoR . F 7 184 


Or the journey may be divided into eight stages, vis. :~(1) Kanzalwan to Thaobat; (2) to the 
south side of the Pir; Ay! Rarzil; (4) Raat; (5) Layinbudder; (6) Rattd, a village of eight or ten 
houses, passing Marmat, Dirli and Pukarkét; (7) Gurikét; (8) Astor. 

bis road, which wae designed by Lala Sankar Dass of Srinagar, is described as possessing 
many advantages over that by the DorikGn Pass, besides proving 16 &o# shorter on measurement, 
It has, however, been abandoned, in consequence, it in said, of interested represevtations made by 
the thénadar of Gilgit. Shonld this ronte be adopted, it would be necessary to replace or repair 
the bridges which crossed the stream in five or six places, but the great flow of water in the 
Gagai stream makes this route very difioult.—(#arrow— Manifold.) 





ROUTE No. 69. 
SRINAGAR TO ASTOR (BY THE DORIKUON PASS). 


Authorities. —BippuLpH— Drew— H aywarp—BatEs—MOoNTGOMERIE= 
Marsu~-—-Grant. 








Distaxcn In MILEB. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &0. 
Inter- 
mediate, | Total. 


1, Sampan : 17 aes Usually performed by boat in one day and night, 
(6,200 ft.) ae J é : 

2. Banprptra 4 18 35 There isa path from Bandipira to Gtrais, practica- 
(5,200 ft.) ble for foot-passengers, and shorter than the high rond, 


viz., Bandipira to Atw&t, a village in the Khuihama 

pargana, situated on the Badkho! stream. To Waunto, 

mod an etcamping ground on the top of the pass; water 

procurable and juniper for fuel. To Vijji Maidén, and lastly to Girais, descending from the 
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Route No, 69—continued. 


village of Wampér or Dinnan; this stage is practicable for laden ponies, which can proceed from 
Vijji Maidép to Tragbal on the hit, road between Gdrais and Bandipfira, 


8, Tragsat . 10 45 Ascent from villsge of Kralpér (5 miles) ; very steep 
(9,160 ft.) . through pine forest, but passable for ponies. Water 
not plentiful; a large body of men would have to 
pass up in small detachments, Tragbal is 4,000 feet 
above tue level of the Kashm{r valley, 


4, Zorxvau). . 9 & Road rises between 2,000 and 8,000 feet up same 
spur, when tho Réjdisngan Pass (11,770 feet) is 
reached. The pase is hardly any depression in the 
ridge. On the other side the road descends through 

eomewhat similar, but, on the whole, more wooded ground. The road is good; commencement of « 

fine valley, plenty of grass, water and fuel. The pass is closed to horses for six months, Zotkusa 
is only a rest-house. 


6, Kanzatway 10 64 A small pretty village oo the Kishan Ganga river, 
which is here bridged ; encamping ground small, but all 
the way from Zotkusa to Kanzafwan thero is plenty 
of room fuel, and grass; water abundant ; road fair. 

6. Géxats Yu 96 Road good, up right bank of Kishan Ganga river 

(8,800 ft.) A stccp ascent and descent in the middle of the march. 

At about 6 miles the Girnis valloy is entered, which 

contains several villages, and is well cultivated at uppor 

and, bat the people are poor. Tho valley is noted for its ponies. A fort here. Gdrais is a chief 
village, of which the hamlets are little clusters of log bute. This place is situated where for some 

4 miles ia length the valley is rather wider than at otber parts, being from half a4 mile to a mile 

4across: it ia bounded on the south by wooded mountains, and on the north by a great steop 

limestone mass, The climate is inclement. Millet, buckwheat, and peas aléne are grown; rice 
will not ripen. The river is crossed twice by wooden bridges, 


7. BANGLA . l 86 No village; a choki, Just about Gdrais, where the 

(8,726 ft.) Bérzi) and Kishav Ganga meet, is the end of the widor 
part of tha valley. The latter flows from the Tilail 
: district. The road toads up the course of the northern 
(Bérril) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by mountains rising some 4,000 or 
5,000 fect ; atream flows for the most part in a rocky bed. For the first 10 miles there are many 
little plateaax above the level, and over these the path leads pavt several small villages; on the 
mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forest. Supplies should be taken from Gurais, From 
Bangla there 1¢ another route to Astor and Gilgit 04 Kamri Pass. 


8, Bérzrz . 16 102 Pass Kevori village, whero grass, fuel, and water 

(10,740 ft.) are procurable; road good. At 9 miles Mapanum 

choki. Pass an open amphitheatre called Mfan 

marg, capable of holding any number of men. Graes 

fuel, and water plentiful ; road good. At Barzil the route to SkardG wid Deossi plains branches 
to the right. 

9. Camp . . 12 114 Riso about 2,000 feet, not very steep for 6 or 6 
miles, and cross Dorikiin Peas (13,600 ft), which is a 
nock between two parts of a rocky ridge; the pass is 
closed in winter; descent gradual; road good. 


(7,400 ft.) 














10. Dis 7 . 9 128 Pass Samad Khdn’s kéthi and Chilum. Dés is 
(10,600 ft.) situated in @ fino open valley 400, yards wide, has once 
been well cultivnted; there are atill a few scattered 
villages; plenty of grass, fuel, and water. 
li. Gopmat. F 14 137 Pase Karim at 4 miles Gudhbai is a village from 
(9,100 £t.) _ which branches a route to Skardu. 


12. AstoR . é VW 154 Pass Naugam and Phine. Astor is a large place, 

(7,853 ft.) garrisoned by some 1,200 Kashmfri troops, Steep 
ascent and descent to river. Thore are hundreds of 
huts, Town and fort 800 feet above right bauk of 
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river, which is crossed by bridge. 


ROUTES IN KaSHN{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 69--continued. 


The valley in which Astor liesis narrow at bottom; its fields are waste, its hamlets deserted, 
owing to raids in former days fron Childs. Crops will grow, and there ie room for numbers of 
settlers (vide article Astor). At Astor the two routes Nos. 60 and 69 from Gtrais meet. 
There are paths to Sharidi and also to Rondé and Kutedrs. 

This route remains open a fow weeks luter and re-opens in the spring little earlier than that 
hy Kamri Pass. It is closed for about five months for horses. During the winter, with a 
favorable opportunity, it is possible for men without loads to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri ie an easier and shorter route, but it can only be used in summer, 
on account of the avalanches to which it is subject, 


ROUTE No. 70. 


Seiwacar To Girarr (py Dris, SxanpG, axp THE Inpus.) 











Drerawon 18 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Intere 
mediate, | Total, 





SEINSGAR TO 











10. KIRKITOHU 7 -_ 127 See Route No. 71. To Chanagund (right bank), 
left bank. Thence patha lead across Deosai plain and alao to 
Badagém, See Route No. 71, under Sonamarg. 
Mi. Gaxaant . 10 : Loft bank Drés river, a small village. 
13) 
12, OtmgGTHANG . 12 Loft bank Drds river ; a small village, 
149 
13, TagKxoTt . 14 } Loft bank Indus river ; a village. 
163 
14. KarTarsHa 7 Right bank Indus river. Cross Indus by rope- 
i————-} 180° | bridge; a village. 
15. ToLtr ; - 12 A Village left bank Indus ; re-cross by rope-bridge. 
[arm 192 
16, Parxéta . ‘i 4 A village left bank Indus. 
i————-} 206 
17. Gon, ‘ . 13 A village left bank Indus, 
j—~—_————| 219 
18. Kerogaya ° 17 A village left bank Indus, 
————|} 236 
19. Sxarpé . : 4 A village left bank Indus, the capital of Baltistén, 
(6,300 ft.) j—_—_-_—| 240 | A scattered collection of villages and houses; old 





palace, fort, bazar, Kashmfri shopkeepers ; cattle 
few; crops small; plain, which is 19 by 7 miles, 
mostly uncultivated, a waste of sand and stone ; supplies and water plentiful; country mountain- 
ous and barren. The rook on which is the fort is on left bank of Indus, here a deep and rapid 
torrent 150 yards wide. 

From Skardi Route No. 63 to Nagar, and Route No. &5 to Yarkand. 
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Route No. 70—continued. 


20. Kamaga . »|10 4 A village containing 140 houses. 

————} 2504 | Cross Indus by ferry boat to right bank; pass 

Kwardo at 4% miles; also villages of Husan Shab and 
Birgam. 

21, TeaRBI. -(9 Oo Puss Bragardo at 8 miles. Road in one place diffi- 

—_————} 2594 | oult. From Kotséra, neurly opposite Tsarri, on other 


side of river, there is a route to Astor. 


23, TonGas . »}12 0 Road for 6 miles good; then very difficult close to 
i—————} 2714 | river. In summer this lower rosd is impracticable, 
and the route is then over spur of mountain. 


23. Das6 on Togmix|9 0 Ascent of ¢ a mile, then descend to Baicha, 6 miles 
———| 2804 \from Tonges; then steep sacent of 14 mile across 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasé in Tormik 

valley. 
24. Ronpé on Twan/ 12 4 Road along mountain side above Indus, difficult in 
298 0 ia Camp at Twar on right bank of Indus, op- 





ite Ronddé on left bank. There isa rope-bridge 


ere. 
26. Strrixo Ow .|6 4 F From Ronda there is a path to Astor, 
99 4 
| “A’sinall village; road good. 


26, 8tax . | 18 4 Road along Indus for 8 miles, the1 ascends up Stuk 
918-0 | valley to that village (eighty houses), and a fort. Sup- 
lies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here, 

ere is no habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 




















27, MaLara , -} 10 Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
828-0 | bank of Indus. 

28. Catrrun . -}4 0 A few huts here. Road very dificult, 
3827 0 

20. ApatcHa . {6 0 Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fuel 
833 0 | near camp ; road 

80. Suimaas . 18 4 Road very difficult, along, precipitous rocks abuve 
841 4 | the Indus, 

81, Brampd . -[9 0 Steep ascent of 4,500 feet to the Shingas Pass, 





860 4 | acrose s spar running dowa from Haramosh perk, 
‘fhe pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 

: Brandt on right bank of Indus, where are some hot 

springs. It is optionn! to camp in ravine near the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

82, HabaMosH .|8 4 Road very difficult, in many places along precipitous 

859 0 | rocks above the Indus. Haramosh iss amali village 
inhubited solely by Brokpas. 








88, SHora . -|8 Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 
i————-| 867 0 
& Leopar ..] 11 0 Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
878 0 | valley. Cump close by the Gilgit river om left bank. 
85. Dainréz . +[18 4 | Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 


896 4 | river. Dainydr ie a village situated at thy junction 
of the Huoza-Nagar river. 

s6Guerr «£1 BOO Cross the Gligit river by rope-bridge, The road 
(5,025 ft.) va. | Continues up the right bunk to Gilgit, a place of 200 
houses. A large fort yurriaoned by 1,500 troops of 

the Kashmfr malnraja. (See Route No. 62.) 
' N.B.—From Skardd to Gilgit this road is quite im- 
Tora . . aes practicable for animals, and even difficult for meu 

———| 401 4 | carrying loads, 
(Haywerd.) 
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Route No. 70—continued. 


Note on route Skurdi to Rondsi by left bank of Indua, 


Kutsdra, a large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine ; cultivation ; water plenti. 
ful; fruit-treos abundant. Hetween Kutsdra and Hésho, the road is some hundreds of feet above 
fiver; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frnil wooden stages, rough and difficult, Basho, 
a village (6,900 feet), cultivation, fruit-trees, pine forest nt 9,000 feet on mountains behind Bésho. 
Reyond Résho road bad ; cross Katisbdr lags (11,500 feet), on summit a grassy and buehy slope 
with birchwood ; thence by a difficult zig-zay to river side; near Rondti (6,700 feet), which is 
built on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flowa some hundreds of feet below viltage, 
between perpendicular rocks: it in apanued by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by ¢ 
curve, with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 feet; the path to it is over alipperye 
Hele and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet 

igh.—-(Drew. 

ree the ides of Hardas. 2 miles on the Pras side of which the SérG river (sometimes 
called Kargil or Paskynm) joins the Drés river; narrow slips of level ground occur along the 
valley ; road good.—(Thomeon— Broke.) 
12. OttinecTnana .| 12 0 A small village, situated at the bone of junction of 

———-| 149 0 | the Pris river, with o considerable tributary coming 

from the weetward, on the gentle slope of the hill side. The encumping ground is on the lowest 
part of it, Which is a small level pluin, surrounded by 2 number of giant boulders, resting on the 
upper ede of 1 very steop slope. The road yoes through ea succession of ascents and descents 
along the ravine through which the river Drds flows. This ravine is narrow, precipitous, and 
without villayes. Near Oltingthang the road sacends abruptly from the tributary to the 
village. —(Z'homaun). 


13. TaRKATTA . | 14,0 Small village ; rond bad. 
163 O01} ‘Thomson describes the road from Tarkatta to Ol- 
thingthang as follows :— 

The road leaves the valley of the Indus at the juuction of the Dris river and follows the 
course of that river. ‘I'he lower part of the vulley of the Dras river is a deep and narrow rock 
ravine, bordered by precipices of grunite, which are so steep that the bottom of the vailey is quite 
impassable. In passing from the Indus into the valley of Iris, the ruad crosses the granitic 
spur which separates the two rivers at un elevation of about 2,0U0 fect above the Indus, ascending 
to this height very rapidly along s steep spur, which recedes almost in o perpendicular direction 
from that river. From the shoulder of this ridge, elevated probably about 10,000 feet, the 
course of the Indus was visible fur some distance above the junction of the Drés river. The 
river itself wus partially frozen (9: December), und it formed many pools and ran at the 
bottom of a deep gorge. On the right, immediately opposite, a sheer previpice rose. Between 
the ridge on which | sto: d, and the next in succession.upthe Drds valley, an open and shallow 
valley, everywhere strewed with onormous blocks of granite, sloped geutly till it approached the 
brink of the almost perpendicular cliffa which overbang the Drés river. The elevation of 
Tarkatta ia 7,80 feet above the sea.— (Thomsum). 


14. Kanraksna -| 170 Kight bank Indus river ; cross Indus by rope bridge; 
180 0 {a village. : 





There is a fort here which seems to be kept in excellent order and to have some good build- 
ings, and the villaye looked extensive and prosperous. ‘The mountains all along the narrow bed 
of the Indus are extremely elevated. The barrenness and desolation equal the most rugyed parte 
of Tibet. ‘hey consisted of lurye younses of rock, aplit, aud fractured in every direction, often 
very precipitous, without a vestige of soil, and with scarcely the traces of vegetation. Immense 
tracts both along the river and on the slopes of the ravines descending from the mountains were 
covered with boulders or with angular fragments of rock, strewed irregularly on the surface, or 
piled in masses on one another. 

From Kurtaksha there is a road to Khapdélu on the Shyok —(ZAomson). 


16. Toutr . -{| 12 0/192 0] A village left bank Indus; recrosa by a rope-bridge. 





From Kartaksha to Tolti the easiest road is on the right bank of the Indus, but to avoid the 
labour of crossing the Indus and re-croxsing it again many travellers proceed slong the left bank. 
Thomson describes the road from Tolti to Kurtaksha as follows :— 

On the left side the lower part of the vulley is so steep as to be impracticable ; and I found it 
necessary to ascend ut once from ‘Tulti ana stony ridge almost directly away from the river, 
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Route No. 70—continued. 


The ascent was long and futiguing, the ridgo being capped with masses of alluvium. The ridge 
waa more than 1,500 feet above the river. After crossing this ridye the road descended very abrupt- 
ly to the river, which geucrally ran among precipitous rocks, but with a few villages scattered 
at intervals on the northern bank. 

After reguining the bank of th river, the road was for five or six miles nearly level.—( Thomson.) 

Road bad, but atill practicable for ponies, ‘The river passes through narrow gorges with high 
cliffs. —( Brooke.) 

There is a fort in the ravine behind the village, perched on a rook, ius most untenable posi- 
tion, though probably well suited for defence against sudden attack. 

A swing bridge of birch bark across the Indus. 


6, Parxéra . .| 4 0 Parkdta is a very large village, three or four 

206 0 | hundred feet above the river, ovcupying both slopes of 

a deep ravine cut iu the thick mags of alluvium by a 

large atream from the south. ‘The village ia largo, 

with extensive cultivation and muny fine treos; road good with the exception of two rock stuair- 
cases 


Thomson describes the road from Parkita te Tolti as follows :— 

- The valley continued nurrow, and the mountuin rose precipitously on both sides. On tho 
early part of the march there were many villayes, and much cultivation on the left bank. ‘The 
village of Urdi, 8 or 4 miles from Parkuta, seemed very popnlons and extended for a great 
distance along tho river. At this spot the cultivation terminuted abruptly ; snd the alluvial plattorm 
was far more than a mile, during which space it gradunlly uarrowed by the cucroacliments of 
the cliffs, covercd with an accamulation of very large granitic boulders, As I approuched ‘Telti, 
the valley of the Indus became much. inore rugged and narrow, A long gentle ascent te o ridce 
more than a thousand feet above the bottoin of the valléy, but which dipped sbruptly to the river, 
ocoupicd the latter part of the march. At Tolti the belt of cultivation ia very narrow, just skirting 
the rivor, on very narrow platforms of alluvinin.—( TAomaun.) 

From Parkdta there isa good roud, practicnble for horses, to the plains of Dovsai.—(Vigne.) 


17, Gor . . -{ 18.0 Thomson describes tho rond fruw Gol to Parkdta «5 
919 0 | follows:—Tho road descends soon after leaviag ths 
village, nearly to the level of the river, and continues 
over low ground, ekirting the mountain of the southern 
bank, till it reaches the junction of the two rivers, when it turne abruptly to the south, ascending 
the left bank of the Indus, which rung nearly due vorth in a narrow, rocky ravine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, 60 or 80 feet high, polished on the surface by aqueous action, nud of a 
brilliantly brown-black colour, here advuncea close to the river, und is crossed by a steep sinerons 
path, eked out by flights of steps, with wooden supports where it would otherwise be impractica- 
ble. The Indus ia here very narrow and-deep, and raga with an extremely supid current, ‘The 
th, after crossing the ridge, aguin desccuds to the level of the river. ‘Tho mountains rise on 
Boek sides of the Indus, very abruptly, being almost always precipitous, For more than 2 miles 
the ravino continues very narrow, and several steep spurs are crossed, It then becomes gradually a 
little wider, narrow plutforms of conglomerate skirt the strenm, and changes its dircetion from 
nonrly duo sonth to south-east, Tho right bank is stony and unproductive the whole way, but on 
the left there is one small villoyve, three wiles from the junction of the Shyok, and thenee after 
8 miles of desert, a succession of small villages continuing with little intermission on the surfuce 
of alluvial platforms as fur as Parkita.—( Thomson.) 


Rosd good, but several rock stair-cases have to be croased—( Biddulph.) 
Road very good.—( Brooke.) 


Thomaon thus describes rond in reverse direction fram 
Kepchang to Gol. The road ronnd the grent bend of 
the Indus was cutirely barren. On the weatern side of 
the curve several rocky epurs are crossed, but ufter 
the rond turns to the south, it runs generally on the surface of very. clevated platforms of coarse 
alluvial débris, covered in many places with enormous boulders, partly derived in all probability 
from the fall of masecs of rock from the cliffs above. Kehind the alluvial plutforma, which ure 
generally one or two Jmndred feet above the level of the river, the mountains rise precipitously in 
clitfa of granite, which has now replaced tho slate rocks of Skardi. At the point where the river 
changes ite direction from north to south-west, the mountains on the southern Gank advance quite 
to the river, und on the north side also they approach very near. 
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18, Ksrcuaye . -, 7 


236 0 
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Route No, 70—concluded. 


19, Smanvé , »$ 40 Rond very good and level. The Jndus becomes 
(6,300 ft.) 240 0 | sluggish, and valley broadens ont. The Shigar river 
fiows into the Indus north of SkardG. Vulley about 
30 miles long by 4 broad. Highly cultiva with 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and fruit-trecs, including apricot, mulberry, and wainute.— (Brook) 

Thomson thus describes this march in the reverse direction, 4.¢., from Skardd to Kepchang. 
The ground was covered with snow all the way (December 2nd). The road lay along the south ban 
of the river, at first over the level pintform of lacustrine clay among large boulders which were 
scattered over ita surface, but soon descending by « nurrow and eteep footpath, on the face of the 
clayey cliff, to the level of the river, to cross a deep bay, from which the clay formation has been 
entirely removed, to a large village 3 miles from Skardu, through the cultivation of which the 
road nscended gradually, and proceeded on the barren, stony, slopes behind, About five miles from 
Skardi, a spur from the mountain range on the south, which abuts in a scarped cliff upon the 
river, han been token advantage of by the inhabitants to build a small gateway through which the 
road is made to run. The extreme steepness of the mountain :nass which lies to the south and enat 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Skardd along the south bank of the river without passicg 
through this gateway. A small party of Sikh soldiers tied to be kept here, ~(ZAomson.) 

At Skardu isa fort with some 2,000 Kashm({r troops, lxo a telegraph atation communicating 
with Gilgit—Dré&a lino. A big wooden barge is kept here for ferrying cattle and goods across the 
Indus.—( Brooke.) 

For continuation, vide Route 62. 





ROUTE No. 71. 


Swwaaar To Lén (By-Drds,Karat, Lasay6ed.) 





Dretaxce IW MILER, 





Stage or halting-place, fo] Description, &e. 
tw st 
ten Total. 
a 
1, GaNDABBaL 14 0 | A pretty village ; supplies procurable; water plenti- 
(5,280 ft.) ——— | 16 0, ful; country generally swampy, with rice cultiva- 


tion ; road good, but narrow in places; it leads over 
‘an elevated platform. There are several villages 
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and plane, willow, and fruit-trees are scattered here and there, though far from abundantly" 
The platform is in general covered with s carpet of green. The mountains on the right, which 
at first are very low, gradually rie in elevation and are thoroughly rugged und bare ; ghét for 
boats on Sind river is 2 miles short of village. The first stage may be sth by boat. 


2, Kanaan. »J ilo The road leads up the right bank of the Sind river; 

25 O|at firat it winda amongst cultivated fields and 

orchards to the homestead of Nunar, and further 

on leads across a high shelf of land which drops 

precipitously to the bed of the Sind river, 64 miles. ‘lho stream has here to be croased on & 

rickety bridge of long fir poles, which are stretched across between two piera built up of loose 

boulders at the edges of the current, and flovred with cross bars of rough split lugs. By another 

similar bridge the road crosses the Kuhanai sala beyond the homesteads of Palang, and then 

follows the course of the main stream to Kangan. Roth these bridges are fit for ponies. Kangan 

is a small village ; supplies procurable ; water plentiful ; country a very pretty valley with cultiva- 
tion ; good camping ground. 

No supplies obtainable between this and Drds. Thomson thus describes this march in the 
reverse direction. Leaving Kangan (or Gangan) the valley gradually widened, and turn-d more 
to the south. There were several platforms or stappra, of nearly level arable ground, «ne above 
the other, and below them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. The mountains on the 
right, high and snow-topped, receded to a considerable dietanco; those on the left gradually 
diminished in clovation, became less covered with forest, and at last terminated in low ranges of 
hills covered only with brushwood. The road at firat lay along the right bank of the river 
through fine underwood, und emong beautiful meadows which skirted the bank of the river: it 
then crossed to the left bank, and ascending the lower hills entered a fine wood, in which apricot, 
pear, and cherry trees were common.’ Later we emetyed upon a somewhat elevated platform 
sloping to the south, covered with bushes and many fruit-trees, with here and there a village, 
and « great deal of cultivation. Where the Sind valley joined the plain of Kashmir it was 
several miles in width. 

The lower part of the Sind valley is very populous. The villages are numerous end large, 
and the houses good ; they are usually built, entirely or partially, of wood, with high sloping 
roofs, which are either thatched or covered with wood. The cultivated lands all vest upon plat- 
forma or banks of ulluvium ; vegetation is luxuriant everywhere and quite conceuls from view the 
little farmstends scattered along the hill skirts. Apricot, plum, and apple trees conceal from view 
the little plots of rice and millets and vetches, or the uarrow strips of amaranth and buckwheat 
which constitute an important pait in the winter diet of the peasants here. 

Routes hence to Tilail vallay by Gangarbal. 





1. To Wanaat .t 8 A hamlet, 

2, GANGARBAL . | 12 Camping ground: water plontiful; juniper for fuct. 

3. GaDsaB 10 Camping ground : wood and water. 

4, Waznr Tian it To Lahan-i Thal or Dokolla Bal ix about 5 miles, 
Totan “36 = 








Ponies can traverse thiy roud, which opens in June. 
(Bates, from native information.) 


3. Cénp-1-Sam-sincnd{ 14 0 A village; supplies and water procurable; the 
39 0 | roud follows the winding course of the Sind river, 
the hills on either side closing in upon the river in 

long slopes of pine and cedar forest, which termi- 

Rate only at its edges. Tho villages at Nurgund and Terewdn are pnesed with Hayan on the 
opposite side of the river, and at 83 miles Hare with Ganjawnn on the opposite bank. Here the 
river ia crovsed by u bridge similar to that described in the lust march (q. v.) : passing through a 
wood the rond crowses some culfivated fields to Sambat 114 miles, and beyond this village re-crosses 
the river by a similar bridge. ‘ Beyond this the road passes through a strip of terraced cultivation 
to Pruo, aud 2 or 3 wiles further on Gund is reached. The route traversed is u prosperous, 
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Route No, 71—continued. 
though not very populous, tract. ‘The peasantry seemed to be comfortably off and their farm- 
eteads well atocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. 
There is s shorter path to Baltal from Gund, viz. ; — 
To Miles. 
Guut Gag . . 14 | Road put into good order. 


Battat . . : 10 | Easy road. 





Tota. P 24 | (Forsyth, 1873). 


See Roxte No, 26 for path from Tra}, which joins here. 


4, GagaNnain . : 9 0 A small village; water and fuel abundant ; eupplies 

(7,400 ft.) ————| 48 0] not procurable. For the first three miles up to 
Revil the road is difficult and leads across a steep 
hill slope, in part of which it is built up against the 
side of a vertical wall of rock. Beyond Revil, which iss small cluster of farmateads, it pneses 
over a considerable stretch of cultivation which slopes down to the river in a succession of terraces 
and conducts to the village of Kulan, Here it crosses the riverand traverses the flat reach on 
which stand the homesteads of Gwipara and Rezin; beyond this, it re-crosses to Gagangir. The 
width of the valley is considerable all along, with» much arable land and a good many villuges 
in ruins on both sides, The mountains on the left aro uniformly bare of trees,’aud often rocky ; 
on the right they are well-wooded. ‘The fruit-trees are principally walnuts, apples. and apricots, 
coe ne occur occasionally along the river. Beexeyir is about 7,900 feet about the 
evel of the sea, 


6. SoNamaRG . -{ 10 0 A few shepherds’ houses ; supplies very acarce, The 

(8,660 ft.) —-——| 58 0 | road becomes difficult and lies for four miles, with 

bumeérous ascents nnd descents en route, along the 

foot of precipitous cliffs which wear a wild aspect. 

In many parts the path is obstructed by débris of slate and sandstone, which falls from the 

slopes above. Near Sonamarg the Sind river enters a rocky gorge, down which its stream 

advances with great rupidity, over a steeply inclined bed, very rocky and much interrupted by 

rapids. Up till April the river is covered over with snow, ond the path leads over it. The rise 
from Gagangir is considerable, about 1,000 foet. 

Sonamarg is onc of the Kashm(r sanitaria. There isa wooden church here and two other 
wooden houses belonging to Europeans. Sonainarg means “ golden meadow;” it is a tract of 
beautiful undulating down, with numerous dells, surrounded by hillovks and grassy mounde, 

Jt is surrounded on all sides by mountains, the sides of which are covered with dense pine 
forests or thick jungle. 

The elevation of Sonamarg is 8,506 feet. 


6, BattaL ’ . 9 0 A few huts; 00 supplies ; water procurable ; country 
67 0] mountninous; road fair. The road passes over the 
Sonamarg, and then crosses the river above the vil- 
luge, following its course up to Baltal. A mile or 
2 after leaving Sonnmarg the stream approaches close to the mountains on the north side of the 
valley, barely leaving a pussage for the road, which for some distance skirts the baso of steep cliff. 
Sirbal is passed! at 3} niles, The road then lies through a dcep but rather open valley only par- 
tially wooded, ‘Ihe forest consists of pines, birch, poplar and willow. The treea grow in well 
defined masace of forcat, separated by much open ground, in the level plain which skirts the river 
on the south side of the vatley; on this side ulso they rise high on the mountuins, but the slopes 
on the north side are bare. There are three huts at Baltal, which is at the foot of the Zoji La (Pass), 
The Sind river is here joined by a considernbdle tributary, which flows through a gorge that winde 
down from the south-east, whilst the mnin stream comes down from the north-east, Vegetation 
here is very profuse. 

At Battal « road leads up the main stream (Sind river) to Armndéth, it ic also approached from 
the south from Palpdém, as this Sind valley route ia npt to become impassable in summer from the 
rising of the river,—( Drew), (See Route No. 26, Islamabdd to Armnath). 

7, Mararax . ~[ 15 0 | Cump 2 miles above and opposite Matuyan village; 
——| 82 0 | nosnpplics; water procurnble. Country on east side 

of pass devoid of trees; road very fair. 
The road lies to the north, und for the firet mile fol- 
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a 

lows one of the two streams which join to form the Sind river. Leaving this the road mounte a very 
stcep ascent for about 4 miles, through a wood ; in mauy places the road consists merely of a plat- 
form of brushwood attached to the face of the precipice. ‘Ihis road, owing to its steepness, is quite 
impasanble for baggage auimals after a fall of snow, and it ie then necessary to follow the stream 
up ® very narrow, rocky gorge, with precipices 500 to 1,000 feet high on either side, This gorge, 
however, is only practicable when filled up by snow to about fifty feet in depth, as it usually is 
early in the season (Captain Brooke followed this route in Apri] 1884); it ia then the veunl route, 
and at that season it is necessary to start at night and get over the pass before sunrise : avalanches 
do not fall until late in the day, after thd aun begins to melt the now. For a short distunce after 
the top of the first ascent, 1,500 feet above Baltal, the road is almost level along the brink of tho 
gorge mentioned above. Then comes a difficult descent to the stream, that is left at the foot of 
the pass which is here crossed on a bridge of snow. After crossing this ravine there is a very 
gradual winding urcent to the top of the pass, On the right a small lake is passed. Just beyond 
this is the watershed, The ‘pass for many miles ie an open winding valley, and so level thut it is 
difficult at firat to find where the watershed is; the elevation is 11,800 feet. Beyond it the route 
passes down the *‘col” along the gradnally growing streain of the Drds river, and over 9 moorland 
covered with turf and peat beds, dowu to a tributary of a glacier close onthe right. At Minamarg 
there is a d&k but. The width of the valley is from hulf« mile to a mile, and steep mountains 
ruse on both sides toa conaideruble height. Patches of willow aud juniper occur on the bill-sides. 

The rond crosses some tributaries ond leads to Matayan, There are no trees bere, but a good 
deal of cultivation, mostly barley, on the long strips of alluvium which here form the valley. 


8& Duis < «| 15 0 A small-village; vo supplies, water procurable; Pan 
(9,82h ft.) ——| 97 6 | Drée at 6 miles; good encamping ground, road fair. 
In the open valley numerous hamlets, Barley chiefly 

cultivated, 


Drés is a collection of half-a-dozen ha-alete dispersed over the inequalities of a spacious busin 
fn these close-set. hills. In the centre of the basin jsasmell fort with a garrison of fifty men, and 
adjoining it is the tahsst of the governor of the district. There is « telegraph line from here to 
Jam and one to Gilgit, single wire carried on poles without insulators. The Gilgit wire follows 
Drds, Suruand Indus rivers, Instrument working. Elevation of Drés 10,150 feet. Supplies 

ntiful. 

y The road fies down the narrow winding valley of the Drds river, to whose banks the hilla slope 
direct in a succession of bare uninviting rocks. The viver bed, which is crossed by » bridge half a 
mile below Pan Drés, forms a narrow, furrowed, and scooped chunnel over an outcropping strntum of 
green serpentine, 1t extends for more than a mile until the river enters the Drés buaiu. Here it 
is crossed again by one of those log bridges common in this country. 

The valley of Drés is 3 miles by nearly 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different levels, 
bounded oa the north by low barren hille; on the south there are grent precipices of lime- 
stone rock, The Drés riverenters the valley by a gorge, and leaves by a similar narrow rocky pas- 
ange. The barrenness of the hills ix caused by the nbsence of moisture in the air, and of any but 
the very slighteat fall of rain. Not only is the contrast great between the look of the green 
clothed, forest-clad hill-sides of Kashmir, and the arid, bare and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the foal of the air too is different; for here ie x clear light-blue aky and bright sun, 
with a keen nir, and compared with it the air even of the higher parts of the Kashmf{r is soft and 
mild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
snow is thick, and though the communication at intervals is kept open during the winter, the road 
is not thoroughly open again (ponies cannot attempt it) till the eud of May.— (Drew). 

From Drds there ise pntb to Kartse vid Ombu, 


The route from Drés to Garnis along the Tilail valley is as under— 


Miles. 
To Mussxi. , 6 | A village. 
KorapoaYy ‘ ' 9 | No habitation, fuel and water. 
Kaonat . * . 10 Ditto ditto, 
ABDULHUN : . 10 | Hamlet, 
Bopan  . . . 7 | Creae incipient Kishan Ganga by bridge or ford below Gujrind, 
8 thine, 
TotaL : 42 


(Bates, from native information.) 
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one Lambert, truvelling in the reverse directiou, describes the roud from Abdulbun to Drés 
as follows :-— 


From Abdulhun we marched to Baltal, which isin a circnlar valley almost surrounded 
mountains, We encamped here at the foot of the pass, and next day we left the valley by a trac 
up the side of the mountain. A gentleascent brought us to the top of the pass; a frozen Jake on 
one side of us, and « glacier among most fantastic shaped rocks on the other. We bad now ap- 
parently entered a new country There was not a tree to be ecen and only a bush here and there; 
oll bare green slopes with masses of snow hanging over the river on each side. We, had to ford the 
river to get to onr encamping ground ; the water was about waist high, and bitterly ecld, We 
foand a spot for our tente on some rough grasa surrounded by dwarf bushes, at the foot of the 
Koredge sala, The river here ran in a number of deep channels through a wide stony bed, and 
in some of the little backwaters our men caught small fish, Next day we went on about 12 miles, 
and encamped in a most charming spot with plenty of bushea and rocks to shelter us from the 
very cold wind thut was blowing, The river was about two hundred yards wide at this place and 
ronning at a tremendous pace, Aboot two miles further on we found the pass dividing this 
country from Drés, When travellers come this way with horses, they have to follow the river, a 
march about four days longer, over a very rough country, bare of vegetution nearly all the way, 
This pass, which we crossed, is just a mage of smooth, steep slippery rocks, and we had to hold on 
with both feet and hands to save us from slipping down to the bottom ; after we this 

aliar pass, we had a long march into the Drée valley, passing one small villuge built of mud, 
The _ ri gradually widened till ut length from the summit of a slight nscent we looked down 
upon Dré&s. 

P Cowley Lambert remarks:—[n the Tileil valley the water was so perfect that we never 
wired anything to mix with it, We noticed that there wasn line of springs of the purest water 
rising out of the northern side of the valley, and found that the upper part of tke norchern slope 
was all glacier bed aud the lower part wae slate. ‘his water wae perfectly cold and much the best 
T ever tasted in my life: detour must be made up the left bank to the Kotobet bridge, which 
crosses the river between the villages of Tsenial.and Diilgay. 

On leaving Drés three stone pn are passed, The route follows the river course down a 
nafrow winding valley, with many hamlets and considerable cultivation on the small flats which 
ocoupy the turns the stream from side to side, The cultivation consists of buckwheat, peas, 
and barley. Many stacks of lucerne are stacked in the road-side fields as fodder for the cattle 
in winter, The people about here are wretchedly poor. Beyond Drds the hills are still covered 
with grass, but this soon ceases as we proceed down the valley, and for several milee above 
Tashgam, where the valley becomes very unrrow, vegetation ia scarce, Along the river there are 
a few stunted bushes of the pencil cedar, and at Tasbgam there are several acres of tamarisk 
and mgricaria jungle. 


| From Tashgam there are two routes to Kargil 
x 127 0 | Chanagund is the first stage by the right bank. For 
(8,676 ft.) the first two houra the route live down the river, 
which it crossea by a very dilupidated wooden bridge 
1 mite from Tashgam. The river is here very nnrrow and rock-bonnd. The path after crossing 
some rough ground riscs to a small flat on which stands the solitary police station of Kharbu. 
Beyond some ruined huts are met, and the path then deacenda and ascends a succession of spurs 
abutting on the river, which on the opposite hank receives the Shingo, gradually rising up to the 

high bank of granite boulders on which Chanagund (or Piliskimbo) stands. 
The other route branches off opposite the village of Kirkitchu, crossing the river at thut point 

by a wooden bridge fit for ponies. 


10,CHawacuyn (RIGHT| 15 0 


11. Kagem. ‘ 8 0 A collection of villages with a fort; supplies procur- 
(8,787 ft.) 136 0 | able; wheat and barely grown; also fruit-trees, wil- 
lows, and poplars; water plentiful; road very fnir, 
following 0) river for 6 wiles; bere the Siird and 

Wakha rivers join; cross the latter by a wooden bridge. 

From Chanagund the road follows the right bank of the Drds river for 2 or 3 miles, till 
it is joined by the Thangskam river, when it mounts over a rough promontory of gneiss, and fol- 
lows up the course of Thangskam river, and after three miles of rough road comes to Kargil, 
Betwoen Chanagund and Kargil there is neither cultivation nor habitation. The road is very 
rough and broken. 

At Kargil there is a fine open valley, with a good deal of barley cultivation, and numerous 
clumps of large willows and poplars, The Kargil river flowa through this valley from south to 
north and is about the same size as the Drfs river ; it is crossod by a wooden bridge near the point 
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where it is joined by the Wakhariver, Kargil is sitonted at the eee of thie latter river with 
the Sfrti river, and the united streams forin the Kargil or Thangskam river, Itisa congsidcrable 
village, spread over the well- wooded slopes which overlook the river below aud the flourishing cul- 
tivation of Powen on the opposite shore; like Drhe it is the head-quarters of a district, and a num- 
ber of the maharéjé’s officials reside here. Ae at irds there ia a amall square loop- holed fort, with 
round turrets at the corners. The fort is garriconed hy twenty men. 


Lamayfird may be reached as under— 


Kargil to Shergol_. : 2 . $ 4 ; + 20 miles. 
Kharbu (a Bhot village) . . ‘ . . Fi . - 18 » 
Lawmnyird. . 5 5 ‘ . . : . 16 » 


—_—_ 


54 
— (Forsyth). 
For road to Sdré from Kargil see Route No. 75. 





12. LocHar. .| i oO Supplies und water preenrble; country an elevated 
148 0 | plain, of some square wiles, with partial cultivation ; 
road , 


From Kuargil the road crosses the river in front of 
the fort by twa or three log bridges which are connected by a line of embankment, and rises out 
of the hollow for 4 or & miles across a high undulating tract of gravel which occupies the 
auyle between the two rivers. and then dexcends-into the Pashkvam valley, which is atill more 
beautiful than that of Kargil and withemuch more cultivation and trees. ‘The successive reaches 
on either shores, as the river winds down the valley, are occupied by flourishing little hamlete: 
these are surrounded by their corn-fields avd plantations of willow wid poplar and present a pleae- 
ing picture of prosperity amidst the bure rocks around. Beyond them the valley contracte suds 
denly at a gorge (on the cliffe to the right oF which are the remnins of stone purapets surmounted 
by the ruins ot a fort) through which the rond pnases aver some very heavy ground, The path ie 
very narrow and overlooks the river as it scoops {te way through ® small paessge in the serpentine 
.focks up to Loteum, a village of thirty or forty liouses. 


18, MULBEKH . | noo The road follows the course of the river, crossing it 

————| 159 0 | six or seven times by bridges, through » contracted, 

tortuous, and. wild defile of bare rocks which close in 

upon the water channel in a confused succession 

and no order. The path is very narrow und difficult, and detour has to be made over some 

very eteep spurs, About 8 miles from J.otsun: the defile widens out into s more open valley, 

and there ian good denl of cultivation. In thix valley stands the village of Shergol. Here there is 

& monastery perched on a cliff high up above the river. It'is merely a broad wall of loose 

set stones; its measurements aro 93 paces. Jong, 8 paces broad, and 4 feet high. Leaving 

Shergol the road procceds up a well-cultivated vulley in which the fields slope dowu to the river in 

wide terraced slopes. At the entrance of this valley, 4 miles from Shergol, is Mulbekh, where 

thore ig a very picturesque monastery perched on the top of @ rock about 200 feet high. Supplies 
and water precurable. Poplar and willow trees of good growth are seen on this maich, 


KHAEBU . ‘ -| i 0 Just after leaving Mulbekh {fe = colossal image of 
——-| 170 0| Buddha about 20 feet high, Beyond this, continuin; 
up the valley through a succession of corn-fields ani 
hamlets, the road taras away from the Wakha river, 
and a’ about a mile from the imnge of Buddha procerds up a dry gully, winding mmongst bare 
achlatose slopes, topped by banks of conglomerate and ridges of stratified limestone; the ascent is 
very gradual the whole way,to the top of the puss, which is called the Namike. About half way u 
there is a spring of fresh water. ‘The elevation of the pars is 11,900 ft. (Bellew.) The roa 
descends by a long slope to the valley of the Shitang river, which flows north towards Skard@ ; the 
road then turns to the right and, following wp the course of the river in a south-eastern direction, 
asses along a fertile tract similar to that on the other side of the pngs, and reaches Kharbu. 
Hevation 11,8650. ‘I'his villuge is at the base of a precipitous cliff, on the very summit of which 
are the ruing of a former villnge which was inhabited about fifteen years ago, Supplies and water 
procurable. 


18 Lawayéed -| 19 0 The road leads up the defile over a succession of 
(11,620 ft.) — 189 0 | knolls of conglomerate rock, and at about the fifth 

mile crosses the river by a spare bridge to tho little 

village of Hanadku, Besond thia the river comes 

down from the Kanji valley through s deep dark cleft in the vertical cliffe of tha slaty mountains 
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© the right of the road, and where it debouches on the Kharbu valley is joined by a thready rivu- 
et, which drains the long elopes of the Photo La range. The road follows up the main channel of 
his latter atream and by an exsy, gradual ascent rises to the crest of the Photo La, where is a con- 
6picuous chorten. ‘The elevation is 19,670 feet. The view from the top is singularly monotovous 
in the repetition of its drary aspect. In whichever direction the eye is turned it ie wet by the 
game unvaried prospect of long slopes of crumbling schist topped by the serrated peaka of the 
vertical atrata of slate. No forest appears to gladden the prospect, uor is a vestige of pasture 
traceable, to mitigate the rough sterility of the scene. Descending the gully for 2,000 feet the 
village of Lamaytrd is reached. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which are 
everywhere surmounted by little gods’ houses. ‘The inhabitants’ houses aro built below these, 
There is a large monastery here, perched on the summit of a cliff. 





16, Kuruce . +, 12 0 Supplies and water plentiful. 
on KHALsr 201 O/| The path leads dowu between lacustrine banke of fine 
(10,000 ft.) clay into a deep and dark winding defile, over- 





looked by some isolated pillars of gravel. It then crosses from side to side, following a thready 
little stream through a succession of clefts in the rock ; and traversing steep slopes of loose, dis- 
integrated slate by a soft unstable track which looks down upon tremendous precipices below and 
up af stupendoun height, above, finally reaches the bottom of the gully, where it joins a dofilo 
through which flows a clear blue stream coming down from the Lanskar hills to the right. The 
road leads down this tortuous defile bya care(ully-constructed path along the river's banks scroas 
the slopes of rock and débris which form them, and, crossing the stream by spur bridges two or 
three times en route, emerges into the more. xpacious valley of the Indus, here called Sing Kha- 
babs, on whose opposite bank is the high road from Laddk to Skardi. The Indua here flows be- 
tween shelving banks of conglomerate and gravel. Ite stream presents a turbid and boisterous 
current rolling noisily over the rocks obstructing its way. The whole country hereabouts is 
almost devoid of vegetation, and the hills are mostly composed of granite, gneiss, and schist of a 
chocolate colour. Here and there one finds tuft of grass. The scenery is of the most rugged and 
od description, but soon becomes wesrisome from its monotony. Ata mile from where the ruad 
strikes the Indus « bridge ia reached, which spans the Indus ata spot where the stream is only 
40 fest wide, with precipitous rocks on either side. ‘There isa small fort hers and custom-house 
at the northern end of the bridge. ‘Tha road now joine the high road to Skardu, a broad track 
over the hard, gravelly ground, strewed with rolled blocks of granite, which forms the strip of 
land between the river and the bounding slopes of slate and echist débris. Two miles further up 
the river Khalsi is reached, a pretty little village where there is sorae cultivation at a spot where 
for 3 miles the valley widens considerably. Elevation 1,400 feet. The cultivated lands lie 
ov th. top ofa thick platform of alluvium, through which the river has excavated a deep broad 
channel. The lends of the village slope gradually from the base of the mountains to the edge of 
the cliff overhanging the river, and the fields are made into level terraces by walls of atones from 
8 to 6 feet high. Numerous streams of water are conducted through the fields for irrigation. 
The crops consist of wheat, barley, buck wheat, peas and oil-seed. Fruit-trees are abundant, chiefly 
spricota. There are the remains of afort a mile or ao further up the river beyond a deep ravine 
which intervenes between it und the village, perched on an isolated rcck which command: tho 
assage at a narrow bend of the stream. It was demolished some forty years ago, and the present 
Tietle fort commanding the k halsi bridge was built jn ita tend. 
From Khalsi to nenr Léh, the Indus valley has but one character. The river flows either 
between rocks or alluvial cliffs; the hills are not lofty, and are bare except where mountain 
. streame water the alluvial plateaux; and here villages are formed and corno-ficlds and orchards 
flourish.—(Drew.) 
V7. Nagta . . 8 4 The road now leads over some rough ground, ob- 
-| 209 OQ! structed hy a confused jumble of rocks of varied 
colour and composition, which tumble down the 
slopes into the valley below ; then the path returns 
to a gravelly bank, covered with granite boulders, similar to that left at Khalsi : on this strip of 
drift etands the village of Narla or Snarla, with its walout trees and apricot orchards, and gra- 
velly fields of corn. 
18. SasPon «| 18 0 | The road lies up the valley of the Indus along the 
227 0 | right bank, and crosses several bluffs projecting upon 
it. ‘The valley is bers narrower than before, s¢ well 
as more rocky. In the latter part of this march 
vegetation begins to revive. The tamarisk fri the water-courses. Small hamlets too 
appear on either side of the river perched upon high boulder banks, separated by deep ravines. 
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The road during this march frequently ascends to some height in places where the banks of the 
river are too rugged to permit s passage. 
Saapol is s small vAleen The river here is about 100 yards wide, and is seldom fordabie. 


19, Nav 7 -|.18 0 After an hour’s march over some rough ground, and 
crossing # little torrent from the hilla on the 
left, the road turns away from the river-bank and 
ascends the bankesof thetorrent. At firet the banks 
are green and turfy, but after about a mile the road enters adry stony ravine, along the bed of 
which the road gradually ascends. At the summit, about 1,000 foet above the Indus, the path 
emerges euddenly upon & wide and open gravelly plain. To therighta number of low hills con- 
ceal the coursa of the Indus; to the left the mountain range recedes to some distance. The road 
lies for severnl miles over this barren plain, which is entirely alluvial, deacending afterwards 
very abruptly into a deep, fint-bottomed hollow, excavated by aconeiderable stream. In this hol- 
low, quite concesled till close at hand, ie the village of Basgo. The plain just passed over is called 
the Basgo Thang. It is an arid waste with hardly a blado of vegetation to vary the bare neked- 
ness of the soil, The road follows up the course of the valley till near the Indus, and then as- 
cends its left bank and emerges upon another extensive alluvial platform, high above the river 
but parallel with it. Thie valley ic a fertile and populous tract in thia region of sterility and 
solitude. Nimu isat the east end of the plateau to which the road ascends from the zo 





240 0 





valley. 

From Narla there is a route to Nimu by Hemis. From Narla this road tarns up a gorge in 
the low hills, passes Timisgam, and ascends to. Hemis Shukpa, where there isa remarkable grove . 
of very ancient pencil cedars. It is a large village situated on an elevated plateau ; supplies and 
water procurable, 

From Hemis Shukpa the road passes through Yangthang and Tarutae, and at 8 miles Lakir 
and thence to Basgo. For the fret half of the way the road is atopy. Basgo isa large village ; 
supplies and water procurable. 


20, Lan . : «| 14.0 About a mile from Nimu the Jndus is joined by the 
(11,500 ft.) Uauskar river. The valley here is very rooky and 
recipitous, The road to Léh does uot follow the 
ToTaL . on 154. 0 | Indus, but leads along the skirt of some granite 
hills over an undulating gravelly tract, which gra- 
dually widens into the Ladék valley. At about half-way the road descends the river channel. It 
here presents a wide bed through which the Indus winds its way amidat patches of oultivation 
and pasture. ‘The valley is hore from 6 to 8 miles across, and continues so for 40 or 60 miles. 
On the left of the road under the granite rocks is 2 succession of lacustrine banks of fine 
clay which slope down to the basin in four or five steps. They end ona narrow pass in the rocks 
below Pitok Gonps. ‘This is a monastery which looks over the valley from the summit of a bigh 
rook on the river-bank, and to the right of the path : after this the road asoonds # long gravelly 
slope, at the-top of which stands L¢h, piled'up on the bill sides in the fashion of the country. 











ROUTE No. 72. 


SRInaGaR TO SIRDARI AND THENCE TO SHarivr (BY KANzaLWAN AND 
Kisuan Ganos VaLuey.) 








Dratawce IW MILes, 


ee 
Btage or halting-place, Description, 20. 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 


A LD 


SarwaGan 


T0 64 0| See Route No. 69. 
6. Raaphcysy (7,400 
te. 
) 110 The Bédrsi Dok stream ie bridged below Kanzalwan; 
6. Taaopar ~|————| 75 0 | it may also be forded ; the path then liea through the 
fields in n north-westerly direction, and rises on to the 
Yiz-marg, a grassy plain, surrounded with forest, above 
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Route No. 72—contiaued. 


the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The path descends gradually over this plain, and through 
peaches of forest, nereg oe river, and descending to its banks at the village of Bakthaor, just 
efore reaching which the Shalapat stream is crossed by a (kadal) bridge. [On the banks of this 
stream is  sidrat, shaded by « clump of su/fada trees, the neighbourhood of which forms a conve- 
nient place for socsmping} Other smaller streams are crossed entering the village, which is 
situated at a bend of the Kishan Ganga; the path then lies through the fields, which extend for a 
considerable distance slong the left bank of the river; it crosses the Zebbin Nar and Makkur Kart 
atreams. Leaving the fields there are two paths, an upper one for ponies, and a lower one for foot- 
ngera; the Iatter descends to the bank of the river, and lies over boulders to the Malik 
whkari bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga. The bridge measures about 126 feet between 
the abatments. After crossing the bridge, the path at first leads over some ups and downs slong 
the right bank of the river, passing the Bobal caves, soou atter which it becomes level, lying 
through the fringe of graes and forest at the foot of the rocky sides of the mountains at the edge 
of the river. Before resching the junction of the Gagai stroai, the path turns to the east, and 
crosses the end of the spur to the kadal bridge which spans the stream; it then follows along the 
right bank ¢o ite janction with the Kishan Ganga, just below which the village of Thaobat ie 
situated. Supplies scanty. 


(A path to Astor lies up the valley of the Gagai stream. ] 


7, Binpamt iz 6 0 Leaving Thaobat, path lies at firet through the fields 
and then by a very narrow track, above the bank of the 
river to a flat bit of cultivation and a few buts, consti- 
tuting the village of Sutti,where there used to be a bridge 
over the Kishan Ganga; it then passes on through the fields and over the boulders along the bank 
of the river to the fields of Nikeron (there is an upper path for ponies); leaving this small village 
on the right, path descends through open forest, and above the bank of the river, debouching on the 
fields of Halmathan, and passing through the village, it crosses a stream by a small (kada!) bridge, 
and then lies through the flelds weat of the village, and thence descending through patch of forests 
rises along the bare side of the bill above the river, descending somewhat to the fields appertaining 
to Sirdari; path then rises and falls, crossing the ende of the spurs, and just before reaching the 
village makes a short steep descent and asceut, crossing the Shindas stream by 4 small (kedal) 
bridge; It then makes another short steep descent, and passes through the fields to the village of 
Birdari, sltaated on sloping ground above the tight bunk of a stream, which is bridged on the path 
just above ita confluence with the Kishan Ganga. 

When the crops are in the ground, space available for encamping is limited, but a place may 
be found below the village to the east, on the banks of the Kishan Ganga. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon, fyaly 1872.) 

At Sirdari the path by the bauks of the Kishan Ganga ends; it may be traced for a short 
distance beyond the village through the fields round the grassy spur and through the foreat on the 
bank of the river, but the track ia soon lust, and further progress becomes impossible for laden 
coolies; but the pasvage to Sharidi has been accomplished by thie route; it entails, however, great 
laboor and risk, and is ioe SLaratper at when the river is low. It is eaid that the lightning hue 
broken up the rocks on the banks of the river, whereby the difficulties and dangers of the passage 
are incressed. 

The Kashmir government despatched a kossid to Childs by this route about twenty years ago ; 
and three yeare ago it was surveyed, but the difficulties proved so great, that the mabéréja abandoned 
the intention of meking a road. The party consisted of a jemadar and eight sepoye, aud the passage 
occupied eight days ; but it is said that it may be accomplished in less. 


The following sre the stages:—(1) Sirdari to Pul- 
wide (where it is proposed to establish a village), pass- 
{ug Shisterpo, a very difficult and precipitous rock ; 
(2) Gratub; (3) Surfrab or Junaboi; (4) Kail-ab. On 
the right bank of thie stream, at some little distance above its junction with the Kishan Ganga, 
there Is a village called Kazlan, containing about fifteen houses. From this village Sharidi may be 
reached by ¢wo paths ; the lower one by the Puri rocks is the shorter, but more difficult; the 
upper path lies over the mountaine by the small village of Nundan. This part of the journey 
occupies two or three days. Bridges must be thrown across the Pulwide, Gratab, Surfrab, and 
Kail strenma, as they sre not fordabie. 

The following iuformation regarding the path between Sbaridi and the Kail stream was 
obtained at the former place :— 


Leaving Sharidi it crosses the rope suspension bridge to the right bonk of the Kishan Ganga 
aud passes the rie a by a kadal bridge, and on by the bank of the river to Seri (24 éoa), 8 small 
village surrounded by a little cultivation ; it was founded about five years ago, and now coutainé 
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Rowte No. 72—concluded. 


rour houses; thence to the Pari rocks (2 Foz), on to Nar Sheikh-ki-Baati, one house (8 Fos), and on 
to the Kail village (3 402). 

The journey can be divided by halting on the Seri side of the Puri rocke; the path le de- 
ecribed as being difficult, but is traversed by laden coolies with light loads, and is open throughout 
the summer. Cattle can only be conveyed to the Kail stream, when the river is low, by following 
firat one bank and then the other, being swam from one side of the Kishau Ganga to the-other, as 
may be necessary. [ From native information. } 

(Bates, from native information.) 





ROUTE No. 73. 


Suinacar to Sxarré (sy Gérars ann tne Deosar Prains.) 


——————————Eo———— ES eee eee 





Distawce i” MILES. 








Btage or halting-place. | = | Description, &e. 
Inti 
ee Total. 
11. Lavpant (12,500 13 The plains of Densai consist of about 680 square 
fr.) 130°} milea of geutly undulating ground, averaging at least 


14,000 feet, surrounded on all sides by rugged moun- 
tains 16,000 to 17,000 feet. The drainnge escaping 
through a gorge falls into the Drés rivar above Kirkitcho, : 

Not a bush, nor the slightest sign of vegetation in to be seen; whilst the sienna tinte of the 
weather-worn granite surfaces, which pervade ee add tothe extreme desolation of the 
scene, The plainsare swampy and swarming with mosquitoes and marmots, no other living 
creatures, 

The road across these plains is very easy, but is only free from deep snow from abont the mid- 
dle of July till the end of September. 

There are no inhabitants ; but grass, fuel, and water are obtainable at the halting-places, 


12. Usarman (13,970 12 The road crosses wide platenux, which are dry and 

’ ft.) ——]| 142 | stony; and narrow valleya which have some little 
pasture. 

18. Kanritu (7,686 16 Cross the Burji La, 15,878, The descent at first is 

ft.) —_—— 168 | steep, over a rough, stony slope; it then follows a ra- 


vine. Beyond Chogochu-mik (the grent water eye or 

spring) the read is good, and the descent ateady, with 
precipitous spurs of slate rock on either side; birches and junipers occur. Karpitu is situated at 
the end of this ravine. Vigne mentions a place called Narwdzn of Burji. He says the defile is here 
narrowed toa breadth of ouly 25 feet. recipitove rocke of gneiss aud slate rise from each side 
of it, and between them is a strong wall of wood and stone which is Joop-holed for musketry, and 
a hole about three feet high, sufficient forthe passage of the stream. At this, and every other 
possible point of attack, the Baltis with very little trouble can roll down stones of great size, and 
in any quantity. 


14, Sxanpt 


Toray 161 
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ROUTE No. 74. 


Srinagas To Suxrugar IN THE Sinn Vautay (BY Pampén, Awdntipdu, on 
Stéasé, Tear, anp THe Mar San.) 


Authorities. Bates (PROM NATIVE INFORMATION). 








Distance 18 MILES. 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Int " 
Mitte Total, 
1. Paurée . 84 By good road, or by boat, see Itinerary of the Jhe- 


ea cc 84] lun.—(Houle No. 27.) 


There is a road from— 
PAMPUB to LUDDO, 


The path leaves the south-east end of the town, and)\pacses by the ’ushakor, a marshy lake, which Se filled 
with water from the Jhelum, witb which it commanicates by 4 chaanel which flows between the north end of the 
town and the Nand Gahib Bégh ; it then crosses over the Pampar or Sonakrind (golden basket) wader amid the 
saffron beds, This tableland js dry and bare, save bere and there ® solitary tree at long intervals, The path then 
turns almost due east, passing In a ravine, an the right hand the villages of bas ( hour 10 minutes) and on the 
left hand the slérat of Saied Jaffir, which; is surrounded with trees and enclosed by a mud wall, About 14 mile 
farther on the coveiderable village of Ludda is reached (total 1 hour 86 minutes), about 6 miles. The path is 
o dry, and level throughout. 

9 ruins afo situated at the foot of the eput a few hundred yards to the aouth of the village, 

From Luddé there tenn excellent rosd over the table-land by the foot of the mountains to Lataptr, a village 

on the right bank of the Jhelam; the distance is about § miles. [July 1879.3 


PAMPOE ro SHAR. 


Leaving the town of Pamptr the path lica throagh the Nand Bagh, and acroes the plaic and rice-fields to 
the small lage of Ufin, } mile, whence the path risés to Balahoma, & farge villuge on the edge of the wxdar, 
1 mile, through which it descends, and sfter Dasslog sme]! village of Indrus on right band, rises over low apur to 
the village 0! Wian, which liew at the foot of the mountaing, 3 miles, Between Wian and Krew, 1 mile, the 
path ie rather stony; it then passes on in = south-easterly direction to Shar, 1 mile; total about 6 miles, 

This ie a good, broad, dry peth throughout, ancene ero it lies through the rice-fields between Pampur and 
Umn. There ie @ more direct route through Koinahbal, but the road is sald not to be so good, lyfog alwost 
entirely through rice-fields, (June 1879.) 


3. Awiwnrta . 94 aa By yood road or by boat.—(See Route No. 27.) 


Feed GG, | 


8. Tair. p 60 Leaving Awdntiptr path follows base of the Wastar- 

————| 240 {wan mountain in a south-ensterly direction for 

about a mile to the small villuge of Bu, shortly 

after leaving which it ascends to the high level 

plain, which it crosses in an easterly direction by & broad dry track passing through Chak, a small 

village lately founded by the governor of Kashmofr, shortly after which it descends into the valley ; 

it then lies through rice cultivation, and is generally rough and wet, crossing the streams (bya 

amall kadal bridge, or they may be forded without difficulty) just before renching the village 

of Naodal, leeving which the ziérat and spring of Sat Saiad with its Jarge poplar trees is left at 

some distance to the right, and the Ee coutinues as before through the rice-fields to the village 

of Balli. Trél lies rather more than a mile due east of this village; the path lies through the 

rice-fields, and crossing the stream ascends to the plateau on which Trdl stands. The total dis- 
tance is between 5 and 6 miles, [June 1872.} 

On proceeding up the river to Tadrus or Siirsu, 4 wiles, there is another road to Trdl. 

Leaving Tsirus or Mirai, which is @ considerable village situated on the right benk of the 
Jhelum between Bij Bebéra and Awéntipur, the path lies in x south-easterly direction through the 
rice-flelds to Takki Bal, wheuce it tarna ap the valley in a north-easterly direction by the foot of 
the Awdntipdr exdar to the villuge of Larma; the path, which is smooth, broad and level, passe 
on to the village of Woplewan, then to Amla, and then to Larriar, which Jatter village is situated 
at the north-east end of the sudar, The path then crosses a patch of rice cultivation, and, strik~ 
ing another table-land, passes along it between the village of Mir and zidrat of Seiad Fakradin, 
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which is built on the edge of the ridge, from whence it passes on to the large village of Kalli (a 
spring of water shaded by some fine chunar trees by the side of the rond); the path then ascoida 
and crosses the table-land to the large village of Trél, Supplies abundant; excellent water ; and 
ample space for encamping. Good road throughout, 6 miles from Sirsa. 

There ia a road from— 


Tei to sureéna BY TH8 Buéauce Roan, 


Leaving Trai, the prinefpal viliage in the Wallar pargana, the road ascends by the villages of Baws, Mandér, 
and Batour, passing by the Gujar village of Lebindjar, on the descent Into the Dachinpara valley, 
‘The divtance {0 6 kos, Ponies can traverse this path. [ From nutive information, 7" 


4 ABPHAL. ‘ 70 __ Leaving Trdl, the path praceeda in a hortherly direc. 
—~~——| 81) tion through the fields to the village of Dowa; it 
then pnssee on just above Dobwan (n spring and 
three houses shaded by some trees), Ps through 
rice-fields; crossing several branches of the Arphal streain to the village of Kachmalls, and 
leaving Nader to the left, it proceeds through rice-Helds, rising slightly to the village of Lurgam, 
whence it continues, a8 bofore, to the villago of Lurao, situated on one of the main branches of the 
Arphal atroam, shout 25 feet wide aud two fect deep, flowing with a moderate current; it is 
bridged by two large slabs of stone; the path then passes on betwoon the villages of Handura ta 
the east and Pastuni to the weat (from this villago there isn road to Pamptr, crossing the ridge) 
to below the village of Wargarh, whence it turns down through the rice cultivation in the middle 
of the valley, crossing the Lam stream (fordable) by a bridge, and leaving the village of Dard. 
gand on the left bank, it paases on up to Arphal. A’ sinali village; sume supplies; excellent 
water ; and grass and shade for encamping. A good road, having a very slight rise. 
The distance from Tsdrus or Awdntipdr to Arphal can easily be accomplished in one march. 


& Karowappat ‘ 40 Lonving Arphal, the path, which is smooth and almost 
————| 85 0 | level, continges ins northerly direction up the val- 
ley, passing close to the village of Kanagund, 
whence it lies by the left bank of the stream, with 
slight rise, to the considorablo village of Saturn, at the aouth end of which is a large zidrat aur- 
rounded by @ stone wall. (From thia villuge the rands separate, one vid Zostén continuing in » 
northerly direction, the path by Narastén turning up the valley to the eust). Leaving Satura, 
path crosses 8 smal! stream by (kanal) bridge, and keeping up the sonth side of the valley risos 
gently to the small hamlet of Gutru, whence it rises through cultivation and beautiful ‘orest, 
crossing numerous rills aud branches of the Brariaugan stream, and the main stream by a (kanal) 
bridge, just before reaching the hamlet of Narastdn, which liea on the north side of the valley, 
From Narastdén the path turns up the ynlley of @ email strenm flowing from the Saraibun moun. 
tain ; the ascent is more marked, bat ie not steep; at nbont a mile from tho village, path crosses 
the stream by a (kanal) bridge, and renches the small cantping ground called Kenchurbal, situated 
in a wooded glade on the right bank of the stream under the rocks, Fuel and water plentiful ; 
no supplies, 


6. GBOKIAN ‘ 60 Leaving camp, the path turns up the spur to the 
—~——{ 410 | west, and follows it in a northerly direction. The 
aacent, which occupies about 35 minntes, is ateep, 
but the path is good; it then lies along the top of 
the spur by the edge of the forest rather in a north-easterly direotion, the ascent being less 
steep, toa shepherd’s hut situated on the grassy side of the bill, This place is known as Dudala; 
it lies a few hundred yards south of the Hobal Pathar encamping ground. From this point there 
are two paths, one continuing north and joining the Zoatéin and Ni agbaran route; the other turns 
up the Korbat mountain in a north-easterly direction. Following the latter, the pnth makes a 
long steep ascent to the Puned! Marg, a grassy plain lying between the rocky Saraibun mountain 
to the south-east, and the Barrinwat mountain on the north-weet, ‘The path descends through the 
graasy marg, crossing the swall stream which drains it, and lies along the cast aide of the valley, 
joining the path by Zostdn and Nagbaran Marg, and continuing up the valley for about 3 miles to 
the camping ground of Geokian, which is situated in a sheltered spot in the narrow grassy valley 
ou the right bank of the Arrah stream, hore calicd the Mar Sar nala, Juntper bushes furnish the 
«nly supply of fuel. Thermometer, 4 p.m, 7th July, 68° in shade, Large flocks of shcep are pas- 
tured in the valley. 


From the Geoklan encamping ground there is said to be a good pnth leading to Palgdm, seo Route No, 2 in 
Dachinpara. From Geokian it crosses the Ramadatch mountain, and passing the Tar Sar, follows the course of the 
atream which flowe from the lake to Lidwarwat, at its confuence with the northern branch of the Lidar, where 
there are neually some shepherda’ huts, 6 kos. From Lidarwat to Palgém the path follows the course of the 
Lidar, passing about half way tho doserted villuge of Aro, 7 kos. The Ramadatch mountain ia ateep; the rest of 
this path is sald to be down an easy slopo, 
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7. Jas1™MaRG . F 60 The path keepson the right bank of the stream, and 
_—_ —. 47 0 | rieca gradually up the grassy valley, which bends 
. towards the north-west, The mountains on both 
sides are steep and rocky, those to the west being 
perpendicular hoary cliffe, (A little beyond the track leading over the Ramadatch miountain to 
the north-east to the Tar Sar, there ia another leading in the same direction over the Wainihing 
Ramoedatch ; this latter track appears to be very steep). Approaching the Mar Sar, which is 
ebout three miles distant from the Geokian camping ground, the valley is narrowed by a mass of 
rock, called Thamtal; passing these rocks to the south-west, the path rises gradually to the lake, 
crossing the Arrah stream just after it issues from it. The stream is hero emall and can be forded, 
but it soon increases in volume in its pwussage down the vulley. After crossing the stream, tho 
path lies along the north-east side of the lake, over masses of boulders and snow (8th July), ascend- 
ing the range to the north; this ascent is steep, but not otherwise difficult; the track is scarcely 
distinguishable, but the eummit of the pasa is marked by two upright stones (probable elevation 
about 14,000 feet). The descent on the north side tothe Chanda Sar is not so steep as the 
ascent ; the track lies along the west side of the lnke, and a littlo further on debouchos into the 
Jajimarg, towards ite western extremity. This camping ground is ata great elevation, and tho 
supply of juniper for fuel is excoedinyly ecanty. The total distance from the Geokian camp to 
the Jajimarg is about 6 miles, and, when the sow lies deep, takes Inden cooties about 6 hours; 
later in tho season it would be advisable to push on to the Sonamas Marg. 


From Jajimarg there ie said to bes good path to Lidurwat; it makcaa gradual descent, following the courec 
of the etream and passing Sangam and Hamwas, two places suitable for encamping; the distance is about 4 kos 


8, BORPHRAE . : 9 0 The track lies in a westerly direction to the end of 
__- the marg, passing a small tarn to tho south-west. 

(The name of this piece of water seems to be Sona 

ToTaL A : 66 0 | Sar, that above it, iuvisible from the level of the 


————| mary, Yem Bar, and that to the west, likewive invisi- 
ble, Kem Sar). The track then loaves the Jajimarg by the gorge to the north-west, dropping 
down an abrupt, rocky descent to the Sonamas Mary, down which it passes towards its northern 
extremity,where crosscs to the right bunk of the stream, ascending for a short distance the 
mountein towaras the north, and dropping down through the forest along the side of the moun- 
tain, and over tho apur in a north-westerly diroction to the village of Surphrar in the Sind valley. 
The distance from the Jajimarg camp to Surphrar. is probably nbout 9 miles, and it takes 
coolies as many hours to traverse it. 

This route is seldom or never used, and the track is not well defined. That part of tbe rond 
between Trél and the Mar Sar presents no difficulties, and is continually traversed by shepherds 
with their flocks. Tho path by Narast4n, which has been described, is eaid to be preferable to 
that by Zostdo, for the reason that it is less steep, less slippery, and not so long; moroover, by 
the latter route, the passage of the Arrah stream at Nagburan ie often a matter of dificulty. 
From the Mar Sar the track leads to the Jajimarg, from whioh place to the Sonamas Marg no 
track exists. No pathway could be discovered leuding from the Jajimarg to Surphrur ia a 
north-westerly direction. ‘The track to the uorth, down the Sonamas Marg, and above the right 
bank of the Kishegrar stream, is xcarcoly marked, and is only occasionully used by anyons 
collecting birch-bark. [July 1972.] 
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ROUTE No. 75. 


Sninacan To Stx6 anp THENCE To Léu (py Nowntc, THE Maroan Pass, 
Insuin, Basman, AND THE Buot Kuot,) 


(ALSO BY THE KWAJ KOR ROUTE AND SURO.) 


Authorities. —Drew—Batus—M onTaoMERIE, 








r 
I 
| DistaNCe IN MILES, 
I 





Stage or helting-place. Description, &c, 


Inter. 
mediate, 


ERY 


Total. 














2. Istamabip -| 85 0 By good road, but generally by boat. 
$, Karrér .| 13° 0 Huts ; crosa a low range. 
tt) 
4, Gowan .| 140 Pasa Nowbig, leaving which the path, which is 


62° 0 | smooth and level, proceeds in a novth-easterly direc- 
tion up the valley; ut about a milo it passes through the hamlet of Tungwin, aad on to Gadram- 
wan, and leaving the small village of Banmiattu to the weet, 1t passea through Hairmuttu, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains forming the west side of the valley; thence it contiuues up the 
valley, aud enters the forest to the west of Giron. 


The path ascends gradually along the right bank of 
80 0 the stream, passing through several grassy glades, 
and making a short descent to the Hadjibal stream, 
i which is crossed by a kanal bridge. Alter entering 
the forest, the valley contracts considerably, the mountuin sides to the south being steep, clothed 
with denge pine forest; on the uorth the hills are less ubrupt and more open, covered with grass 
and rocks, After crossing the Hadjibal streain the rise becomes more decided, but the path is no- 
where steep or difficult. 

‘The puth ascends the spur, which is covered with serub jungle, to above the limit of the forest, 
and then lies slong its grassy side; then becomes rocky, crossing much snow (10th June). 
A few upright stones wark the top of the Margan Pass (elevation 11,600 feet), the ascent to which 
ig ensy and gradual throughout, and practicable for ponics. Having gained the top, the path, 
which is quite level for about 14 mile, lies through a narrow gali, between the steep aides of the 
mruntain just before commencing the descent; the remarkuble peaks called Nun and Kin are 
seen over the cresta of the mountains forming the east side of the Mard Wardwan valley, 

The descent ia at first very gradual along the left bank of the stream formed by the melting of 
the anows on the pass; the path then keeps above the stream along the bare, rocky side of the 
mountain, crossing numerous rills. The first indications of forest on the descent, consisting of a 
few birch trees, have received the name of Miran-ki-Burwiz, a legend relating that they wore pro- 
duced by a blow from the staff of a holy man of that name, A little further on, the path de. 
scends through a patch of pine foreat culled Pak Nak, and is rather steep; but for the rest of the 
way it lies almost continuously along the side of the bare precipitoua mountain bigh above 
the torrent which rolls down the bottom of the valley; in some places it is rocky, narrow, and 
steep, but for the most part the descont is gradusl; the path strikes the Mart Wardwan volley 
a the villages of Bata on the right bank of the river and Wardwan on the left bank ; it thence 
degoends abruptly the face of the hill, crossing the Mard Wardwan river just below the village of 
Inshin. The kadal bridge, which is vow in rather rickety condition, measures about 60 feet 
between the piers. The camping ground at Inshin is at the south-west corner of the village, 
shaded by a few atunted trees. Supplies cannot be depended upon, [June 1872.] 


A village of about twenty houses built of wood; a 
90 0 | small dilapiduted mud fort commande the village; 
no supplies. fi 





6. Insuin .| 18 





6, Basmax ‘ .| 10 0 
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Route No, 75—continued. 


9. SurNs . -| 10 0 Leaving Basman, the road is level for some distance 
———--| 100 0 | along the right bank of the river; it then crossesto the 
left. bank, passiug beneath the village of Gumbar 
. : (ten houses). and on through Rikinwas (five houses), 
crorsing back to the right bank before renching Suknis (eight houses); no supplies obtainable ; road 
level all the way, 


8. HaRMapuLu -| 10 0 | Road level, following the righ+ bank of the river; at 
————| 110 0 | Harmadulu-the river is crossed to the left bank by a 
| double (kanal) bridge; it is not fordable when snows 
arc melting. ‘There are no habitations at this place, 
but birch and pine wood is obtainable. Camping ground is on the rigbt bank of the river. 
9, Pazanor +{ 10 0 Croas to left bank of river by bridge; gradual ascent 
—-——-| 120 0 | with occasional descents; road good. At Pajahvi 
there is a large rock capuble of sheltering forty men. 
A kos to the west of the encamping ground the 
remains of an old fort are passed ; it is called Hampet, nnd stands opposite the confluence of the 
Drobaga Nai stream, which flows into the Bhut Khol at the Wishni Wuj, 





10. Karntan . .| 14 °0 The path is pretty Jevel following the river-bank. 

——- The camping ground of Kaintal is a small plain on the 
Rang Marg,. situated on the left bank of the river 
below the Saga nountains (Saga in Kashmnfri significs 
“ perpetual snow ”). About half-way. between Pajuhoi aud Kaintal the Koundg is passed, from 
near which the path to Stiri by tho Kwaj Kur Panjal (described below) branches off. At Kaintal 
the birch tree is found, and'fuel is obtuinable, 


134 0 








1. Sananor Marvin; 22 0 This isa very long march, crossing the Bhut Khob 

oe 156 0 | Puss (elevation 14,370 feet), 8 koe of ascent and § of 

peepee, There is a small spot ou the top of the pags 

usually clear of snow, where, in fine weather, travellers 

sometimes eicamp; but as no wood or fuel of uny description is obtainable, cooked provisiona must, 

be carricd on this stage. 

Jaluhoi Maiddnu is merely a halting-pluce; there are uo habitations, and wood is not procur- 

able; water from a stream. 


} 





12. Sézt . .| 17°90 | The-path descends gradnally, crossing the Dunnor 
——~—| 173 0° river nbout 2 kos from Julahoi Maiddin. The river is 
“fordable, Yunuing in several chunnels. A fort here 

“built by the Dogras in 1834. 


Drew gives tho marches from Inshin thus :— 


Suknis . ‘ ‘ , : . ‘ z « 16 miles. 
Damhoi F . ‘ ° . . a < . ” 
Moskolu ‘ ‘ ‘ , : , : . 1 
Cainp : “ . . . . : » 12 4 
Sara. . 5 Z . . . i , . w , 


Kwaj Kur Route. 


10, Monse Kiron . a ‘This route leaves that above described near the Kon- 
127 0 | nig between Pajaboi and Kaintat. 
The Konndég is 4 kos from Pajahoi; leaving the 
Konnég the path ascends the Buban mountain to 
Morse Khol; it is steep. The Morse Kho! camping ground is a small plain; some bushes furnish 
a scanty supply of fuel, 


11, Gaypaw Map .| 17 0 The path ascends ta Sekhihoi (in Kashmiri, the 
144 0 | sandy place ”) or to Kailhoi (che haunt of ibex) ; streau 

2 kos, and then lies up the bed of the stream 4 Aes to 

the summit of the Kwa] Kur Panjal; it is then level, 

or with a gradual descent for 2 kus; it then passes between the Wazzal Dekha peuks on 
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Route No. 76—concluded. 


either side of the path, and makes a ateep descent to Gandan Mer, 8 kos. There are no habitations 
or wood; a little brushwood way be obtained, 


13. DonNoR . -, 8 4 The descent to the Dunnor river, where this path 
- 152 4 | rejoins the Rang Marg route, is steep and rough. 
To 8tnv . -| 18 4 


TotaL . Z we | 166 0 


These routes are usually open from June anti] November ; from about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, that by the Rang Marg, more generally known as the Saga route, ia aban- 
doned in favour of the Kwa} Kur PanjAl road, for the reason that, as the summer advances, the 
ance which bridges the Bhut Khol stream gets rotten and breaks iuto holes. The Kwaj Kar route 

@ the steepest. 

A considerable number of ponies are taken annually from Mara Wardwan for sale in Sard, 
usally by the Kwaj Kur pass; they mast be led, as neither of the roads are practicuble for laden 
animals. 

The traffic on these roads ia inconsiderable, but for such commodities as are intended for markets 
south of the Banihél Pasa, they are more direct than the high road by Dr&s, and even in the case 
of goods intended for Srinagar, there is the advantage of water carriage from Islamabéd. 


It is probable that the customs duties levied on these roads are much lighter than on that by 
Drés, and thie doubtless attracts some little traffic. [From native information.}~-( Bates.) 





Tuencr to Litt 
Tnvs— 
18. Sayxv . -| 18 


Village left bank Sdré at junction of Nakpochu from 
west; supplios-and sheep procurable, - A path leads by 
the banks of Nakpochu past Omba village, and across 
191. 0 ' the Omba La to Drdés. Aucent difficult; descent easy. 
Kartee, the capital of the district, lics opposits Sanku at junction of the Palumba Chuo. 











14. Camp * -| 18 0] 


16, Kanern , o| 18 0 Road along Siri valley. 

217 0 | From Kishtwér to Kargil the road is not fit for laden 
animals ; but-a horse may be led. Closed for about 6 
months by snow in Bhot Khol Pass. See Route No, 74, 

from Kargil to Drds, and Route No. 70, Kargil to Kortaksha, 


33, Liu . F {120 @ See Route No, 71. 


———— 








Toray . . 337 0 


eee 
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\ 
No. of 


Moste,| From 





1 | Abbottabdd . 


2 Abbottubsd . 
8 | Abbottabéd . 
4 | Abbottabad . 
& | Abbottabéd . 
6(a)| Ali = Mulik 
Marhi(Deosai) 
6 | Aator 
7 Astor 
6 | Astor 
9 | Bandipira . 


9(e)! Burzi) Kothi 
10 | Dalbousie 


10s), Daghoni 


1 Darband =, 


13 | Dharmadla . 

13 | Gilgit 

14 | Gilgit 

15 | Gilgit 

16 | Gilgit 

17 | Gilgit 

18 { Gilgit 
Gilgit : 











| Kanji 
Chilis 


Giraie 
Srinagar 
Srinagar 


Khirim 
(Astor). 


Bituar 
Rondu 
Skardi 
Gilgit 
Skurdd 
Léb 


skardd 
Binjé 


Srinagar 





Déré} 


Gakich 
Hiuoza 


Init 


Kashmir . 


Nogar 
Nogar 





INDEX TO ROUTES. 


Oshi and Chilas 


Mozafarahéi, Sharidi, and 
Kaukatori River. 


Kishun Ganga Valley : 





: | Mozsfarabdd and Sopir 


Village 


Kamrf Pass. ’ 


Chamba, Guldbgarb, and 


Lamayurd. 
. +} Shigar) . A ‘ . 
. «| ‘The Indus . 


Chanibe and Badrawér 


Chonchar Pass 5 





Cherkala é 


. . tes vee 
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Mozufarabid and Béramdln 





fates-Montgomery. 
Saword : . 


Ahmed Ali Khéo. 


Riddulyph 
Biddulph ; . 
Barrow 


Ahmad AI Khén. 


oveeee 


Alimad Alf Khén. 
The Mulla. . 


Hayward, Tavner, 
Barrow, 


Barrow 
Barrow 


Biddolph st. . 


Hay ward— Biddulpb 


| Ahmad Alf Khén . 


875 
875 


876 


884 
85 
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LIST OF ROUTES—continved. 


: Se 
No. of From To By Authonity, Page. 


| nA. epee) Oe 


19 | Gilgit .{Skard@d Ss Serres 921 

















20 | Gujrit - } Srinagur Baramgali,Chota Gali Pass, anes 922 


and Kachgal River. 





21 jGujrét — -) Srinagar. . | Bhimbar and Pic Panjél |... 924 
i } 

22 | Gujrit .' Srinagar. .| Raéjaor{, Pooch and Hdjif 928 
\ Pir Puss. 

23 |Gurais -.| Astor ‘ .| Bdrzil Pose. ‘ . | Manifold 9st 
' 

24 | Gurdaspiv . | Sriuagar . . | Pathénkét, Kishtwar, and 931 
1 Marbal Pass. 

25° | Gurdaspir . | Srinagar . . | Pathinkdt, Badrawér, Brari wees 937 


Bal Pass. 


25(a!! Hiapur .| Nagar. .}) Wid Nagarriver «| Ahmad Ali Khén | 942 














25(0): Mauzn | Chat oo. , bth Ahmad AU Khén, | 942 
26 | lelamabéd 2) Amrndéch & Baltal ae iste 944 
27 !Telamabdd . Burawila . . | By boat . : i Cree 945 
26‘ Yelnmabéd .! Towhin . | Rinl Pawns Pass. . . Rees 952 
20 | Islamabéd .| Potgdm .  . | Nowbigand Hokear Pass. Meee 954 
30 {Shelum — .( Srinagar. . | Pdnch and Urf : Si sada 936 
31 | Kaghan Gilgit, . aris Barrow, from native! 9G] 
information, 
$2 Kishtwar oj Inehin. .| Petgém . ¥ : er oF 962 
83 | Kishtw&r .| Nowbig . .) Ching4&m Pass, . of tee eee 962 
$41 | Léh . | Gur 7 . cause ® so Sead ‘ 963 
8 ‘'Léh .  . | Nob ef Tanks6 tees 65 
36 | Léb . . | Pian ‘ . | Digar and Shyok River. serie 966 
37 | Lébh . . | Shdbdéle . + | Saserand Kurakoram Passes ar 968 
88 | Iéh . - | Sbéhddla . «{The Shyok and Karako-} 2... 971 
mun. 
89 | [4b . . | Shdbdals . ~|Chang Chenmo 5 wf see 973 
40 {Leh . . | Shéhdils . ‘ Do. (Enstorn Variation) | esa see 979 
41 | ith . .|Skardd. «| Chorbat and Khapélu | | ORD 
| 983 


42 [Cén . .[Skardé . | By the Indus (winter route) 
! y 
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62(4) 
58 


54 


55 


87 


61 


6lia 





Mari 


Marf 


Marf 
Nagar 
Nagar 
Nagar 
Roudd 
Ronda 
Sharidi 
Shupion 


Siulkoe 
Sialkét 
Sintkot 


Sialkot 
Sialkot 


Siulkée 
Sinlkot 


Sila 
Simin 
Simia 
Simla 


Skardu 
Skardd 


Skarda 


ROUTES IN KASHMf{R AND LaDAK. 


LIST OF ROUTES—continued, 











eae see 


By 
Pduch 
Srinagar . Kohala, Barnmdla;  aleo 
Sular-ka-Dhar Pass. 
Srinagar . Kohala, Baramala 
Hieprr 6 fae 
Hunza 6. wf aaa 
Skardi Hispar Puss 
Astor wf na eee 
\ 
Skardi 
Chilns «* Kwonkdori Pass 
| 
Baramiila .| Chrgr and Gulinary: 
Srinagar. 2 | Akuur, Budil Pass 
Srinagar. _* Akndr, Rajdor{ 
| 
Srinagar .; Bunibsl Passe, - « 
Srinagar Banihal Pasa, 
Srinugur ‘Jalalpir, Bhimbar and 
Rijaovt. 
Sruagar Jaw, Chiveni, Kishtwér . 
Srivagur . Jamd, Gulébgarh . 
L&, Kulw and Lanoul 
4 
SJanct : 
Léh Sorhon, Spiti, Labonl, | 
Zanskér. 
Srinagar | Kotgarh, Rotang Pass, and 
| Wishetwér, 
Astor . és | Ennok Pass 
] 
Astor . . Alumpi Pass, . 
Astor : . | 
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Authority. 
Pates, Montgomerie, 
Drew. 
| Grant y . 


Ahmad Alf Khén , 
Ahmad Alf Khén . 


| Biddulph =. 


Biddulph 
Bates, Montgomerie, 
Bates 


Bates, Montgomerie, 
Drew, Allgood, 


Bates, Montgomerie, 
Koberts, Drew. 


Bates, Montgowerie, 
Roberts, Drew, 


Younghusband =, 


Vigne . . 


Drew, Godwin- Aus- 
ten. 


Ahmad Alf Ehén, 





Page. 





984 
985 


990 


991 
992 
993 


993 
994 
994 
995 
997 


1000 
1001 


1006 
1007 


1008 
1011 
1013 


1018 
1021 
1024 


1029 
1030 
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LI8T OF ROUTES ~conclaaed. 








oe 
@1(d)} Skardé 

63 |Skerdi . 
68 | Skardi. 
(4 | SkardG 

65 | Skarad” 
66 | Bopér 

67 | Sopdar . 
68 | Srinagar 
@8 | Srinagar 
70 | Srinagar. 
71 ~=‘| Srinagar 
78 |Srinagar . 
78 | Sriuagar 
74 | Srinagar 
76 | Srinagar 


To 


Bilafao Pass 


Gilgit : . 


Rondu 


‘Vowards Yérkand 


Bandiptr . 
Gulnarg . < 


A>tor 


Astor 


Gilgit . 
Léh 
Sirdhari and 
thenve to Sha- 
ridi, 
Skardi 


Surphrar . 


Surd snd Léh 








By 


Left bank of Indus. 
Mustaégh Pasa 


Lalptira.nud Loléb Valley . 


Kanzelwdn and 


Streain. 


Gugai 


Doriktin Puss 


Drés, Skardd and the Indus 
Drés, Kargil, Lamayird 


Kunzlwén and Kishan 
Ganga Valley. 


«, Gorais and Deosai plains . 


: Pampir, Awéutipar 


Nowbtg Margan Puas, and 
the Bhot Khol, 








Authority. 


4bmad Alf Kbéo . 


Hayward, — Drew, 
Brooke, Thowp- 


Bon, 


Saward, 
Austen. 


Godwiv- 


4 De Schlagintweit, 


Chapman, De Vig- 
ne, Thompevn, 
Drew, Strachey. 

Bates 

Bates 

Batcs-~from native 
information. 


Biddulph, Drew. 
Hayward, Bates, 
Montgomerie, 
Morsh, Grane. 


1034 
1036 


1039 


1041 
1042 


1050 
1051 
1053 


1053 


1055 
1059 


1066 


1068 


1069 
1072 





Abadan, 161 
Abbotabad, 875, 876, 884, 886 
Abbott, Captain, 6 
Abdali, Ahmed Shah, 126 
Abdulond, 161 
Abid, 161 

Acacia, 42 
Achamal, 161 
Achar, 161 
Achibal, 125, 161 
Achinathang, 162 
Achur, 162 
Achurbal, 163 
Adamabad, 163 
Addai, 163 
Addidak, 163 
Administration, 118 
Adur, 163 
Affrayda, 163 
Afghanistan, 126 
Afith, 163 

Agar, 164 

Agham, 164 

Aha Tung, 164 
Ahmad Shah, 126 
Aik river, 164 
Aitchison, Dr, 82 
Ajanabad, 164 
Ajimgarh, 164 
Ajjus, 165 

Akhal, 165 

Aknur, 165 

Aksai Chin, 10, 166 
Aktagh, 166 

Alchi, 166 

Alchuri, 166 


INDEX 


Aliabad, 166 
Aliabad Sarai, 166 
Alder, 42 

Ali Malik Marhi, 891 
Alimalik Marri, 898 
Alibransa pass, 167 
Alikor, 167 

Alser, 167 

Alsu, 167 

Alsoa See Alsu 
Alumpi La, 167 
Amarnath, 11, 168, 944 
Amrawati, 168 
Amrgarh, 168 
Anaikot, 169 

Anar, 169 

Anat Nag, 170 
Anchar, 11, 170 
Andra, 170 

Animals, 94 

Ans, 170 

Anthokar See Khurmang 
Aora, 171 

Apple, 48 

Apricot, 47 

Ara, 170 

Arabul, 171 
Aramura, 172 
Arampura See Kulangam 
Arandu, 172 

Arat, 172 

Arats, 172 

Ardwin, 172 

Arghan, 172 

Arigam, 172 

Arihel, 173 
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Aripanthan, 173 

Arms factories, 22 

Arnas, 173 

Aru, 173 

Arpat, 173 

Arphal, 173 

Arr, 174 

Arrah, 174 

Arway, 174 

Aryan, 25 

Ash, 42 

Ashar, 174 

Ashdari, 175 

Askot, 175 

Askorle, 175 

Aso, 175 

Astan Marg, 175 

Astor, 3, If, 15, 27, 
931, 1030, 1031 

Astor iver, 13 

Atholi, 179 

Athur, 179 

Ating, 902 

Atooli See Atholi 

Atsan Nambal, 11 

Atsun, 179 

Atta bagh, 179 

Atwat, 179 

Aurangzeb, 125 

Awantipur, 179 

Awatkula, 180 


175, 891, 892, 


Ba’ba’ Han‘af--U-Din, 182 
Baba Kain-U-Din, 182 
Baba Khipura, 182 
Baba Marishi, 182 
Babor, 182, 183 
Badar, 183 

Baderakal, 183 
Badjaran, 183 
Badkhol, 183 

Badran, 183 
Badrawar, 183, 185, 935 
Bagh, 187 

Bactobal, 187 
Bagjani, 901 

Bagni, 187 

Bagrat, 187 

Bagu, 188 

Bahadur Shah, 125 
Bahadurkot, 188 
Bailah, 188 

Bailheran, 188 

Bainch, 188 

Baiparan, 189 

Bajra, 62 

Bakal, 189 


Bakthaor, 189, 882 
Bal, 189 

Baladori, 189 
Balagran, 190 
Balahama, 190 
Balar, 190 
Balawar, 190 
Baltal, 191 

Baltal Kotal See Zojila 
Baltis, 25, 194 
Baltistan, 3, 5, 15, 191 
Balti-Brangsa, 199 
Balti-Pulu, 199 
Baltoro, 199 
Bamay, 199 
Bambas, 199 
Bambu, 44 
Bamunu, 199 
Banagund, 200 
Bandakot, 200 
Randapur, 200 
Bandarkut, 200 
Bandergund, 200 
Bandi, 200, 201 
Bandinar See Bandi 
Randipura, 201, 893 
Bandor, 201 
Bandral, 201 
Bandralta, 201 
Bandu, 202 
Bandusar, 202 
Bangas, 202 
Bangil, 202 

Bangla, 202, 894 
Bani, 202, 934 
Bania, 203 

Banihal, 203, 204 
Banjil, 205 
Bankroar, 205 
Banmattu, 205 
Banmula, 205 
Bannialpura, 205 
Banok La, 205 
Banskor, 205 
Banyan, 44 

Banyir, 205 

Bao Fort, 206 
Bapumrishi, 206 
Bara. 207 

Tanskir See Bara 
Barachar, 207 
Bara Lacha pass, 8, 9, 207 
Barai pass, 207 
Baramgala, 207 
Baramula, 10, 208, 885, 945 
Baran, 209, 876 
Barani, 210 

Barar, 30 


1080 


Rarasing, 96 
Bard-Ar, 219 
Bardhar pass See Bard-Ar 
Barerel, 210 
Bargam, 2!0 
Bargu, 210 

Bari, 2!0 
Bariben pass, 210 
Barigah pass, 210 
Barisil, 211 
Barmas, 211 
Barral, 211 
Barsala, 211 
Barshala, 211 
Bartso, 211 
Barwhie, 211 
Bas, 212 

Basant Pachmi, 212 
Basantha river, 212 
Basaoli, 212 
Basgo, 214 
Basha, 214, 215 
Basho, 216 
Basin, 216 
Basman, 216 
Basti, 216 

Bata, 217 

Ratal, 217 
Batalkot, 217 
Batapura, 217 
Batgund, 218 
Batiyan, 218 
Batmalu, 218 
Batoli, 218 
Batpura, 218, 219 
Battergan, 219 
Batu, 219 
Bawan, 219 
Bawanji See Bunji 
Bayli, 220 
Beakan, 220 
Bears, 95 

Beas, 88 

Behat, 220 

Bei Nala, 220 
Beja, 220 

Bela, 220 

Bellew, Mr, 15 
Belliasa, 662 
Beloh, 220 

Bem, 220 
Beraru, 221 
Berberry, 44 
Bernier, 125 
Bhachcha, 221 
Bhadarkashi, 221 
Bhadarwah See Badrawar 
Bhala, 221 


Bhaniyar, 221 

Bhao See Shumma! Lungpa 
Bhara, 221 
Bhatkot, 222 
Bhaumajo See Bhumju 
Bhedri Ka Gali, 222 
Bhimbar, 222 
Bhimbar Gali, 222 
Bhot Kol, 222 
Bhot Kol Pass, 223 
Bhots, 10 

Bhugmur, 223 
Bhumju, 223 

Bhup Singh Pari, 223 
Bhurtpura, 223 
Bhutna, 223, 224 
Biafo, 225 

Biaho, 225 

Biano, 225 

Biarun, 225 
Bichlari, 226 
Biddulph, Major, 21 
Bien, 226 

Bifliaj, 226 

Bihu, 226 
Bij-Behara, 226 
Bilafun Pass, 1034 
Bilaur, 228 

Bilergu, 228 
Billata, 229 
Bimman, 12 

Bin Kad, 229 
Birch, 42 

Birds, 101 

Biregati, 229 

Birok La, 229 

Biru, 229 

Birwa, 229 

Bish La, 229 

Risil, 230 

Bitarh, 230 

Black Range See Kali Thar 
Black Water See Nakpo-Chu 
Bo, 230 

Boats, 12 

Bobal, 230 
Bobernag, 230 
Boghdan, 230 
Bolor, 231 

Boogan, 231 
Boorphrar, 231 
Bor, 231 

Borkan, 231 
Borrogam, 232 
Boru, 232 

Bose, 232 
Boundaries, 3 
Bradarwani, 26 
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Brahmaputra, t0 
Bragar, 232 
Brakchang, 233 
Braldu, 233, 234 
Brama, 234 
Brangza See Balti-Brangsa 
Brangsa Saser, 235 
Branyen, 235 
Brar, 235 
Brariangan, 235 
Brari Bal, 235 
Brarinambal, 236 
Bridges, 13, 14 
Brimbar, 236 
Bring, 12, 236 
Bringhin, 237 
Bringhin-Lannor, 237 
Brinnar, 237 
Brint, 237 
Briound, 237 
Britz See Barisil 
Brok See Drok 
Brokpas, 237 
Brokpa-Magjo-Tandal, 242 
Bror, 242 

Bubar, 242 
Buddhists, 25 
Budil, 242 
Budkul, 243 
Budurmunu, 243 
Bugra, 243 
Buillunder, 243 
Bulachi, 243 
Bulakchi, 243 
Bujwas, 901 
Bulak-I-Murghai, 243 
Bulda, 244 

Buli, 244 

Bullan, 244 
Bumzu See Bhumju 
Bunar, 891 
Bundar Pass, 244 
Bungla Bul, 244 
Bunji, 244 

Buran, 245 
Buranambal, 246 
Burchathang, 246 
Burji La, 246 
Burnai, 246 

Burni, 246 
Burphrar, 246 
Burtsi, 246 

Buru, 247 

Burzil, 247 

Bunji, 875, 909 
Burawai, 881 
Burzil Kothi, 898 
Butwor, 248 


Byicha, 248 


Camp, 881 

Cattle, 85 

Cayley’s Pass, 249 

Celtis, 44 

Chachata, 249 

Chack, 249 

Chadartash, 249 
Chagra, 249 

Chahal, 250 

Chain See Tsin 

Chaingz, 881 

Chajosh Jilga, 250 

Chak, 250 

Chak, Kaji, 123 

Chak, Shams-V-Din, {23 
Chalk, 30 

Chakarkot, 250 

Chakoti, 250 

Chakr, 250 

Chakr Talao Camp, 250 
Chaksang See Tsakshang 
Chaliskot See Saliskot 
Chalna, 251 

Chalt, 251 

Chamba, 4, 11, 907 
Chamba border, 6 
Chamkot, 251 
Chammerian, 251 
Chamogah, 251 
Champas, 25, 251 
Champura, 252 
Chamshan, 252 
Chanagund, 252 
Chanda, 252, 253 
Chandak, 253 

Chanda), 253 
Chandanwas, 253 
Chandargund, 253 
Chandar Sar, 253 
Chandimar, 254 
Chandnian, 254 

Chandra Bhaga, 254 
Chang, 254 

Changan, 254 

Changas, 255 

Chang Burma, 255 
Changchenmo Valley, 255 
Chang La, 256 
Changehenmo Valley, 5 
Changlung, 257 
Changlung Burma Pass, 257 
Changlung Pangtung Pass, 257 
Changlung Yokma See Cayley Pass 
Changtash See Kumdan 
Chaagthan Plains, 258 
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Changthang See Reng 
Chania See Zangla 
Chanote, 258 
Chanpura, 259 
Chanthan, 259 
Chaomuk, 259 
Chaprot, 259 

Charak, 260 

Charasa, 260 

Charat, 260 

Charchar Pass, 260 
Chargali, 260 
Charkang, 261 
Charlung See Changlung 
Chashma Shahi, 26! 
Chatar, 26! 
Chatardhar, 261 
Chatargarh, 261 
Chatero, 26 

Chati See Satti 
Chatsabal, 262 
Chauki Chora, 262 
Chechian, 262 
Cheiyer, 262 

Chejwa, 262 

Cnelang Labho Pass, 262 
Chenab, 14, 262 
Chengleng See Changlung 
Cher Kala, 266 
Cherry, 47 

Chestnut, 42 
Chhorten, 267 
Chibali, 26 

Chibhal, 267 
Chibhali dialects, 27 
Chibhalis, 25, 267 
Chibra Camp, 268 
Chibra Mangkang See Monkang 
Chika, 268 
Chikar,268 

Chiktan, 269 

Chil, 269 

Chila, 269 

Chilas, 269 

Chiling, 269 

Chiling Chu See Zanskar River 
Chilung Pass, 269 
Chimchak, 270 
Chimre, 270 
Chimray, 270 

China, 120 

Chineni, 270 

Chingas See Changas 
Chingram, 270 
Chinjiart, 270 
Chipchuck, 270 

Chiri See Sowar 
Chishot, 271 


Chitta Pani, 271 

Chittar, 271 

Chitti Nadi, 271 

Chittingul, 271 

Chiuli, 271 

Choan, 272 

Chob-i-Pant, 45 

Chodra See Sadura 

Chogal, 272, 889 

Choi, 273 

Chokial, 273 

Chonchar Pass, 273 

Chonglung See Changlung 

Chongtash See Kumdan 

Chongo, 273 

Chongra, 274 

Chongtash See Changtash 

Chorbat, 274 

Chorbat Pass, 275 

Chota Ali, 276 

Choutra, 276 

Chowgali, 877 

Chrar, 276 

Chrat, 277 

Chuar, 277 

Chuchli, 277 

Chugam, 278 

Chujkot, 278 

Chulanka, 278 

Chulung See Chulanka 

Chumathang, 278 

Chumur, 278 

Chumurti, 278 

Chun, 278 

Chunar, 41 

Chunga, 278 

Chung Jungle, 278 

Chunglang Pass See Changlung 
Pangtung Pass 

Chungtas See Changtash 

Churit, 279 

Churka, 279 

Chur Nags, 275 

Churten See Chhorten 

Chushot See Shushot 

Chushul See Shushal 

Chutrun, 279 

City lake See Dal lake 

Clay, 30 

Climate, 14 

Coal, 31 

Communications, Roads, 15, 17, 19; 
Water, 16; Postal, 17; Railways, 
19; Telegraph, 20 

Compas La See Dera Kompas 

Copper, 28 

Crystal, 32 

Cultivation, 32 
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Cunningham, Captain A, 4, 14 
Currant, 52 

Currency, 159 

Cypress, 40 


Dabigarh, 280 
Dachin, 280 
Dachinpara, 280 
Dachkat, 280, 896 
Dachung, 280 
Dagar, 281 
Daghoni, 906 
Dagli, 281 

Dogs, 90 

Dah, 28] 

Dah, dialect of, 27 
Dahn-I-Murghai, 281 
Daigwar, 281 
Dainam Sar, 281 
Dainkmarg, 281 
Dainyur, 281 
Pairamun, 282 
Dakar, 282 
Dakinkot, 282 
Dal Jake, 11, 282 
Dalhousie, 899, 907 
Dali Nar, 282 
Dalwich, 282 
Damot, 282 
Damsahib, 283 
Dana, 283 
Danda, 283 
Dandi, 283 
Danga, 283 
Dangerpur, 283 
Dangerwari, 283 
Danna, 284 
Danni, 284 
Dansal, 284 
Dansu, 284 
Daolat—Beguldi, 284 
Dar, 285 

Dara, 285 
Dards, 25 
Dardpura, 285 
Darel, 914 

Darh, 285 
Darhal, 285 
Darband, 909 
Darot, 896 
Darpura, 285 
Darral, 285 
Darra], 878 

Das, 286 
Dashkin, 286, 895 
Dasonid, 286 
Dasut, 286 


Date-paim, 45 

Daud, 908 

Dawaren, 287 

Debring, 287 

Deloga. 287 

Demo-Chu, 287 

Demul, 287 

Deobani, 287 

Deodar, 37 

Deogol, 287 

Deoru, 287 

Deosai, 10, 288 

Deosai plateau, 78 

Deo Mir See Nanga Parbat 
Deosar, 289 

Dera Kompas Camp, 289 
Dera Kompas Pass, 289 
Derpet, 298 

Deskit, 289 


Dewar, 290 
Dewaspura, 290 
Dhanni, 290 
Dharmsal, 290. 
Dharmsala, 290, 291, 912 
Dharot, 291 
Dhian Singh, 132 
Dhiangarh, 291 
Dhiyar, 291 

Dhup, 56 
Dialagam, 291 
Dibla Shergol, 291 
Dubsa Sertkol See Dibla Shergol 
Diduf Nag, 292 
Digar, 292 

Digar La, 292 
Digdhol, 292 
Dildar, 292 
Dillon-Ka-Ghat, 292 
Dinangar, 931 
Dingla, 293 
Dinyer, 293 
Diosur, 293 
Dipsang, 10 
Dipsang Plain, 293 
Dirla, 293 

Dit Chal, 294 
Diyamir, 294 

Do, 294 

Dobwan, 294 
Doda, 294 

Dodar Gali, 296 
Dodla, 296 
Dodwagan, 296 
Dogoro, 296 
Dogras, 25, 296 
Dogri, 26, 27, 297 
Doian, 896 
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Dok, 298 

Doko Dhibire, 298 
Domaila, 875 
Domel, 298 

Don Zho, 298 
Dongan, 298 
Dong-Aylak, 298 
Dong-Lung See Dachung 
Dopatta, 298 
Dora, 299 

Dorgu, 299 
Dorikun, 299 
Dou-U, 299 
Dowal, 300 
Dowani, 300 
Drabble, 300 
Drabgama, 300 
Dragari Thar, 300 
Drang, 300 
Dranga, 301 
Drangiari, 301 
Drangiari, 888 
Drar, 301 

Dras, 27, 301 
Dras river, 13, 303 
Dras Village, 303 
Drawar, 304 
Drawey, 306 
Drayna, 306 
Dredja, 306 
Drew, Mr, 5, 9, 26 
Drigam, 306 
Dringla, 306 
Drinja, 306 
Drobmarg, 306 
Drogjun, 307 
Drogmal, 307 
Drok, 307 

Drudu, 307 
Drungli, 307 
Dubgao, 307 
Dubji, 307 

Dudar Kad, 308 
Dudgay, 308 
Dudh Ganga, 12, 308 
Dudi, 882 
Dudnial, 308, 879 
Dudschurnag, 309 
Dugra, 309 
Duian, 309 
Duiyan See Duian 
Dulai, 309 

Dulial, 6 
Dulipura, 309 
Dumal, 310 
Dumba, 310 
Dumkhar, 310 
Dums, 310 


Dundal, 311 

Dunga, 311 

Dunglung See Shinglung 
Dungthul, 311 

Dur, 311 

Durgu, 311 

Durgukh Village See Durgu 
Duru., 311 

Dus, 311 

Dusu 312 

Dworian, 312 


Eagle’s Nest See Lokhzung 
East India Company, 3 
Egu, 313 

Eidgah, 313 

Fishmakan, 313 

Ekekka, 313 

Elaagnus Conferta, 43 
Elchi Diwan See Yangi Diwan 
Elias, Mr Ney, 5, 19 

Elm, 40 

Erin, 313 

Ethnography, 23 
Euphorbia, 43 


Farka, 314 
Farriabadi, 314 
Fatehpur, 314 
Fatipur, 314 
Fatoksir, 904 
Finance, 20 
Firok Sher, 125 
Firozpur, 314 
Firs, 39 

Fish 99 
Fishaltang, 314 
Foljo, 315 
Forests. 33 
Forts. 155 
Fotash, 315 
Fothergilla involvcrate, 45 
Fotu La, 315 
Fowls, 88 
Fruits, 45 
Fultoki, 315 
Fungi, 56 
Futtoksir, 315 


Gabis See Gavis 
Gabra, 317 
Gaddi, 317 
Gadenwar, 317 
Gaditar, 317 
Gadramman, 318 
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Gadsar, 318 
Gadwain, 318 
Gagachipatar, 334 
Gagai, 318 

Gagai Pass, 319 
Gagangir, 319 
Gagribal, 319 
Gagrin, 319, 320 
Gainge, 320 
Gajpat, 320 
Gakkars, 320 
Gakuch, 320, 915 
Galoti Gali, 321 
Gambah 321 
Gamot, 321 
Gandarbal, 321 
Gandarbal Nag, 11 
Ganeshbal, 321 
Gangani, 322 
Gangarbal Nag, 322 
Gangna, 322 
Gangri range, 10, 11 
Ganhot, 322 
Ganiki, 322 
Ganles, 322 
Ginglis See Ganles 
Ganmara, 322 
Ganse Tso, 323 
Ganse La, 323 
Ganskiel-La Sce La Ganskiel, 551 
Ganskiel Pass, 323 
Ganok, 323 

Ganto La, 323 
Gar, 963 
Garepura, 324 
Garhi, 876, 884 
Garhi See Ghari 
Garkon, 324 
Garnets, 32 

Garol, 324 
Garrewel, 324 
Garsir, 324 

Garta, 324 

Gat, 325 

Gata, 325 

Gatiala Ferry, 325 
Gavis. 325 

Gay, 325 

Gehul Tobukpa, 326 
Geshart, 882 
Ghandos, 326 
Ghari, 326 

Ghund, 326 


Gilgit, 3, 15, 137, 893, 897, 914, 915 


Gilgit District, 328 

Gilgit Fort and Village, 326 
Gilgit river, 14 

Ginger, 332 


Gingl, 332, 885 

Giongpi, 333 

Girdlestone, Mr, 15, 18 
Gishat, 333 

Gni See Ni 

Gnishchu See Nischu 
Goas, 333 

Goats, 88 

Godhai, 333 

Gogalmarg, 334 

Gogisar, 334 

Gogra, 334 

Goguldar, 334 

Gohan, 334 

Gohilpur, 334 

Gohun, 334 

Gojipatri, 335 

Gol 335 

Gold, 29 

Golpur, 335 

Goma Hanu See Hanu 
Gcma Skardu, 335 

Gon, 335 

Gondali, 335 

Gong La See Kiung Gangla 
Gongta La See Kongta La 
Gontai La See Kongta La 
Gonh, 335 

Gonpa, 336 

Gontso, 336 

Gorithal, 336 

Goshan, 336 

Gotala, 336 

Gowra, 902 

Gowran, 336 

Goyongo, 337 

Grains, 57 

Grati Nar, 337 
Gratinura, 337 

Grim, 337 

Guava, 50 

Guggean, 337 

Gujiara, 338 

Gujrind, 338 

Gulab Bagh, 339 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja, 132, 133 
Gulabgarh., 339 
Gulabpur, 339 
Gulabashem, 339 
Gulabasher See Gulabashem 
Gulla Sheikh-Ki-Gund, 340 
Gulmarg, 10, 340 
Gulmati. 341 

Gulpur, 342 

Gujrat, 922, 924, 928 
Guluwans, 342 

Gumball, 342 

Gumbar, 342 
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Gunapura, 342 
Gunber, 342 

Gund, 342 
Gundarpur, 342 
Gundbal, 343 
Gundi, 343 

Gundial See Dras 
Gundihashibat, 343 
Gund-I-Sar Singh, 343 
Gundpura, 343 
Gunle, 343 

Gunsar Nag, 344 
Gupakar, 344 

Gur, 344 

Gurai, 893 

Gurais, 27, 344, 876, 883, 894, 931 
Gurais Fort, 346 
Gurdaspur, 931, 937 
Gurikot, 347, 895 
Gurju, 347 

Gurjur See Gurju 
Gurnar, 347 
Gurpur, 348 
Gurukot, 348 
Gusanaji Teng, 348 
Gutalgund, 348 
Gutlibagh, 348 
Gutru. 348 

Gwali, 348 

Gya, 348 

Gya peak, 5 

Gya Station, 348 
Gya Stream, 349 
Gyang, 349 
Gyapthang See Gapshan 
Gyen, 349 

Gyik, 349 

Gypsum, 30 


Hadipura, 350 
Hadjibal, 350 
Hahagam, 350 
Haidar, Mirza, 123 
Hairewanyen, 350 
Hairibal Ki Gali, 350 
Hairmuttu, 350 
Hajan, 350 
Hajinar, 350,888 
Haji Pir, 351 
Haklitri, 351 

Hal, 351 
Halakwar, 351 
Halamol, 351 
Halan, 351, 352 
Halkan Gali, 352 
Halmathan, 352 


Halu, 351 

Haluni, 352 

Halwagan, 352 
Hamadani, Saiad Ali, 122 
Hamal, 353 

Hamuri, 353 

Hanadku See Hesku Heniskot 
Handumongur, 353 
Handwara, 353 
Hangray, 353 
Hangulgund, 354 
Hanjik, 354 

Hanjipur, 354 

Hanle, 10, 13, 354 
Hanle plain, 10 

Hanle River, 354 
Hansdahutur, 355 
Hansu Pass See Chorbat Pass 
Hansweir, 355 

Hanti 355 

Hanu Goma, 355 

Hanu Pass See Chorbat Pass 
Hanu Stream 356 
Haramosh, 356 
Haramuk, 11, 357 
Harcho, 357 

Hardar Bal, 898 
Hardas, 357 

Hargamu, 357 
Hargosal, 358 

Haribal, 358 

Haritrat, 358 
Harkartand, 358 
Harnag, 358 

Harog, 358 

Harong River See Lung Chu River 
Harong La, 359 
Harpatnar, 359 
Harpetkai, 359 

Harpo, 359 

Harpo Pass, 360 
Harran, 360 
Harridana, 360 
Harrikan Gali, 360 
Harwin, 360 

Hashupi, 360 

Hasora, 360 

Hasora See Astor 
Hatian, 360, 884 
Hatmalu, 361 

Hatti, 361 

Hattian, 361 

Hatu Pir, 361 
Haul-Bridge See Chika 
Hayl, 362 

Hazara, 3 

Hazel, 42 

Hemasili, 362 
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Hembaps See Dras 
Hemis, 362 

Hemis Shukpa, 363 
Hemiya, 363 

Hemp, 52 

Hengo, 363 

Henvey, Mr, 21 
Hesku Heniskot, 363 
Hidrabad, 363 
Hilbu, 363 

Hillar, 364 
Himalaya, 8, 10 
Hindu Raj, 364 
Hindutak Diwan Pass, 364 
Hingpura, 364 
Hinjo La, 364 
Hinzal, 365 
Hiranagar, 365 
Hirpura, 365 

Hispar Pass, 365, 1039 
Hiwar, 365 

Hofata, 365 
Hokarsar, 365 
Hokra, 366 

Hoksar, 366 

Holly, 42 

Holna, 366 

Holnar, 366 
Honupatta, 904 
Honzal, 366 

Hopru, 366 

Hops, 55 

Horses and ponies, 91 
Hoto, 366 

Hundar, 366 

Hunza, 367, 916, 942 
Huuza Valley, 5 
Hupar, 371 

Hupar Pari, 371 
Hushe, 371 

Huzel, 42 


Imam-U-Din, Shaikh, 132, 134 
Imbra, 374 

Idgah, {1 

Imit, 918 

Indus, 10, 11, 13, 314 
Ingima, 381 

Ingot See Inkot 
Ingrawara, 382 
Inkot, 382 

Inshin, 382, 952, 962 
Ishem, 382 

Iris, 56 

Tron, 28 

Irrigation, 32 
Ishkampura, 382 


Iskandarpur, 382 
Islamabad, 382, 944 
Ismail DeDori, 384 
Ismailpur, 384 

Ispi, 384 


Jabju, 894 

Jade, 32 
Jagerpur, 385 
Jagran, 385 
Jahama, 385 
Jahangir, 125 
Jajimarg, 385 
Jakbo Lahri, 932 
Jalar, 385 
Jamalpur, 385 
Jamu, 12, 385-403 
Jamu & Kashmir territories by Drew 6 
Jamu Province, 3 
Jamu, Rajas of, 117 
Jangalwar, 403 
Janota, 403 
Jaora;935 

Jaral, 403 

Jarva Tso, 403 
Jasmirgarh, 404 
Jasrota, 404 

Jat, 404 

Jat Gali, 404 
Tatti, 405 
Jaubyor, 405 
Jenker, 405 
Jetti, 405 

Jezan, 405 
Jhelum, 6, 11, 12, 13, 405 
Thula, 412 
Jhung, 412 

Jing, 412 
Jinghano, 412 
Jinrali, 412 

Jiur, 412 

Julahs, 412 
Juniper, 44 

Jura, 412 
Jurnial, 413 
Jutial, 413 
Jutipur, 413 


Kabhi, 414 

Kabul, 27, 126 
Kabutar Khana, 414 
Kachgul, 414 

Kachi Pir 

Kachil, 414 
Kachnambal, 414 
Kad, 414 
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Kadal, 415 

Kafi Dara, 415 
Kag, 415 

Kagani, 415 
Kagazi, 46 
Kaghan, 961 
Kahar, 415 
Kahnpur, 415 
Kahuta, 415, 416 
Kaila, 416 

Kailas, 10, 416 
Kailas range, 11 
Kailgan Rocks, 416 
Kaindizal, 416 
Kainspur, 416 
Kainu, 417 
Kajipura, 417 
Kajnag, 417 
Kakani, 418 
Kakjung, 418 

Kak, Raja, 70 
Kakkas, 418 
Kaksa) See Kuksar 
Kalai, 418 

Kala Pani, 418, 894 
Kalegran, 418 
Kalhar, 418 
Kalipura, 419 

Kali Thar, 419 
Kallain, 419 
Kallan, 419 
Kallawar, 881 
Kali Kund, 420 
Kaltura, 420 
Kamakdori Gali, 876 
Kamakdori Pass, 420 
Kamara, 420 
Kambai, 420 
Kambo, 420 
Kamil, 420 
Kammar, 421 
Kamraj, 421 
Kamri, 422 

Kamri Dara, 422 
Kanabal, 423 
Kanagund, 424 
Kanal, 424 

Kanari Range, 424 
Kanda, 885 
Kandaba!, 424 
Kanda La, 424 
Kandbari, 424 
Kand Hamza, 425 
Kandi, 425 
Kandni, 425 
Kandpur, 415 
Kandrik La See Purik La 
Kanelwan, 425 


Kanetta, 425 

Kangam Nag, 425 
Kangan, 426 

Kangri, 426 
Kangwattan, 426 

Kani Pass, 426 

Kanji, 426, 427 

Kanji Pass, 427 
Kankani See Gangani 
Kankatori, 427 
Kanknai, 427 

Kankot, 427 

Kanna Tsettepura, 427 
Kanora, 427 

Kanpur, 428 

Kansar Bal, 428 
Kansira, 428 

Kantar Nag, 428 
Kanunor Kilang, 418 
Kanzalwan, 893 
Kapnyagund, 428 
Kanzalwan, 428 
Kaormang, 429 
Kapashna, 429 
Kaplas,.429 

Kapran, 429 

Karai Thar, 429 
Karakaram See Balti-Brangsa 
Karakash, 430 
Karakoram, 10, 434 
Karakoram Brangsa See Balti-Brangsa 
Karakoram pass, 5, 436 
Karakoram, Stream, 436 
Karasu, 436 

Karatagh, 436 

Karatagh Pass, 437 
Karatagh Plains, 437 
Karatagh Range See Karatagh Pass 
Karawal Diwan, 437 
Karbu See Kharbu 
Karen, 437 

Karewa, 438 

Kargah. 438 

Kargia, 439 

Kargil, 439, 440 

Karim, 440 

Karimpura, 441 
Karkarpur, 12, 441 
Karkfe See Karkpet 
Karkitchu See Kirkitchu 
Karkpet, 441 

Karnao, 441, 442 
Karney Gad, 443 
Karoli, 443 

Karoti, 443 

Karpur, 443 

Karsar, 443 

Kartaksha See Khurmang 
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Karize River See Suru River 
Kartze, 

Karzok See Korzo Gompa 
Kashal Sar, ! 

Kashmal, 444 

Kashmir Valley, 445-480 
Kashmir Jilga, 480 
Kashmir Province, 480 
Kashniiri, 26, 27 
Kashmiris, 25 

Kasht Ghar, 480 

Kasirus, 481 

Katai Dawan Pass, 481 
Kathai, 481, 885 

Kathira, 482 

Kathua, 

Katpana, 482 

Katsura, 482 

Katta, 483 

Kaurpara, 483 
Kawawine, 483 

Kay La, 483 

Kay Lomba River, 483 
Kazi Nag, 484 

Kechama, 484 

Kehpura, 484 

Keigham, 484 

Kel Dara, 484 
Keluncheh. 484 

Kemis See Hemis 
Kenipater, 485 
Kepchung, 485 

Kepsang, 485 

Kepsang, 485 

Kepsang Pass, 485 
Kepsang Peak, 485 
Keptung Kiptung La, 485 
Kesar, 486 

Khafelung, 486 
Khaibaris, 486 

Khalsi, 486 

Khamba, 486 

Khan, Ali Mardan, 41, 125 
Khan, Kasim, 124 

Khan, Muhammad Azim, 127 
Khan, Zabardast, 132 
Khauki, 875 

Khanapur, 486, 487 
Khanbari Pass See Kandbari 
Khandial, 487 

Khanpur Sarai, 487 
Khapalu, 487-489 

Khar, 489 

Kharbu, 489, 490 
Khardong, 490 

Khargya See Kargia 
Kharitdrman, 490 
Kharnak, 491 


Kharnak River, 491 
Kharnak Sumdo, 491 
Khartsar, 49! 

Kharu, 491 

Khatri, 491 
Khazanabal, 491 
Khere, 492 

Khipur, 492 

Khirim Village, 891 
Khojaseri, 492 
Khomar, 492 

Khorda, 492 

Khorkun, 492 

Khoro, 492 

Khorpura, 493 
Khotan, 493 
Khourpara, 493 
Khuhi, 493 

Khuihama, 493 
Khujagund, 493 
Khumdan River See Shyok 
Khund, 493 
Khurmang, 494, 495, 496 
Khurro See Kharu 
Khusk Maidan, 496 
Kiam, 496 

Kiang Chu, 497 

Kiang, 10 

Kiang Maidan, 497 
Kiang Plain, 497 
Kidmung, 497 
Kiepsang See KEpsang Peak 
Kilah Shay, 497 
Killan, 10, 497 

Kilung See Kaunor Kilang 
Kimsaran, 498 

Kinari, 498 

Kindar, 498 

Kindora, 498 

Kivejut Pass, 498 
Kirghiz Camp, 491 
Kirghiz Jungle, 498 
Kirghiz Pass, 498 
Kiris, 499, 500 

Kirkit, 500 

Kirkitchu, 500 

Kirko, 500 

Kirpa Ram, Diwan, 23 
Kishan Ganga, 12, 500 
Kishtwar, 11, 503-507, 962 
Kithri Teng, 507 
Kiung Gangla, 507 
Kizil Angus, 507 

Kizil Jilga, 508 

Kizil Pass, 508 

Kizil Tagh, 508 
Knarung, 508 
Kofwara, 508 
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Kohala, 508 
Kohaling, S09 
Kohil, 509 
Kohiyama See Khuihama 
Kohlumba, 509 
Koinabal, 509 
Koireta, 510 
Kokgund, 510 

Kol, 510 

Kolahoi, 510 
Kolang Molang, 510 
Kolhama, 510 
Kollur, 510 

Kol Narawa, 510 
Komara See Kamara 
Komerie, 511 
Kongra Chu, S11 
Kongta La, 511 

Kon Nag, 511 
Konsa Nag, 11, 511-512 
Korwini, 513 

Korzo Gompa, 513 
Kospura, 513 

Kot, 513 

Kota Jilga, 513 
Kotang, 513 
Kothair, 513-14 
Kotil, 514 

Kotli, 514-15 
Koundi, 515 

Koun Nag, 515 
Kountra, 516 
Kowea, 516 

Kowsa, 516 
Kralnew, 516 
Kralpura, 516 
Kralwari, 516 

Krar, 517 

Krew, 517 

Krimchi, 517 

Kriri, 518 
Krishpura, 518 
Kriti, 518 

Kroras, 518 

Krowa, 518 

Krud, 519 

Kruhin, 519 
Kuardo, 519 
Kuchmalla, 520 
Kuenlun mountuins, 5 
Kuenlun Mountains, 520 
Kuenlun plains, 8,12 
Kuentlun plains, 521 
Kuenlun range, 11 
Kugrang, 521 
Kukar Nag, 521 
Kukat Aghzi, 521 
Kuksar, 521 


Kuksar River, 52! 
Kukurus, 522 
Kulan, 522 
Kulangam, 522 
Kulani, 522 
Kulanuldi, 522 
Kulgam, 522,523 
Kulli, 523 

Kulu, 4,11 

Kulu route, 19 
Kumbrial, 523 
Kumdan, 523 
Kundi, 524 

Kunis, 524 
Kunus, 524 
Kurgeea See Kargia 
Kuri, 524-25 
Kurigan, 525 
Kurpe, 526 
Kurpito, 526 
Kurrole, 526 
Kuru, 526 

Kurus, 526 
Kushpura, 526 
Kusting, 526 

Kut, 53,526 
Kutaklik, 526 
Kuthar, 527 
Kutus, 527 
Kuwas, 527 
Kuzuz, 527 

Kwaj Kur Pansal, 527 
Kyamgo Traggar, 527 
Kyoongyum, 528 
Kyun, 528 

Kyung, 528 
Kyung-Dum, 528 


Labour, 84 
Lachalang Pass, 530 
Lachrat, 530 
Ladak, 3, 5, 9, 12, 530-550 
Ladakis, 25 

Lado Laldi, 550 
Ladrian, 551 

Ladru, 55] 

La Ganshiel, 551 
Lagmar, 55! 
Lahan-I-Thal, 551 
Lahan Tour, 552 
Lahoul, 6, 11, 552 
Lahoul districts, 4 
Lah Shahpur, 552 
Lahwal, 552 
Lakes, 11 
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Lakhimpur, 552 

Lakpat Rai, Wazir, 134 
Lak-Zang See Lokhzung 
Lalad, 552 

Lal Ghulam. 553 

Lal Khao Ki Garhi, 553 
Lal Khol, 553 

Lalla, 553, 878 

Lalor, 554 

Lalpur, 554 

Lalu, 554 

Lam, 554 

Lama Guru, 554 

Lama Kyent, 555 
Lamayuru, 555 

Lamsa, 555 

Lanak Pass, 555 
Landra, 556 

Lang Karchu See Kartze 
Langkareshu, 557 

Lang Kurtze See Kartze 
Languages, 26 

Lanka, 557 

Lanka Peak, 5 

Lanka Pambay, 558 
Lanka Rock, 558 
Lannor, 558 

Laoche La See Khardong Pass 
Lapchuk, 120, 558 

Lar, 560 

Larch, 560 

Lardo, 560 

Laria, 560 

Larikpur, 560 

Larun, 560 

Lashiputhar, 560 
Latapur, 560 
Latchipura, 561 

Lathu Pass, 561 

Lead, 28 

Leather work, 84 
Labraus, 906 

Leh, 19, 899, 907, 963, 561 
Leh Pass See Khardong Pass 
Lehindajar, 566 

Lelam, 566 

Leopards, 95 

Leptra, 567 

Lhasa, 5 

Leri. 567 

Lidar, 567 

Lider Khol, 568 

Lidar Valley, 10,§11 
Lidarmont, 568 
Lidarwat, 568 

Lignite, 31 

Likar, 568 

Likche, 569 


Lilahar, 569 

Lilam, 569 

Limbar, 569 
Limestone, 30 
Limsora, 569 
Lingti, 10, 569 
Lingti Plains, 569 
Lingti Stream, 569 
Lingzithang Plain, 570 
Linzithang, 10 
Lingzithang plains, 8 
Lirrow, 570 

Lisi, 570 

Lissu, 571 

Littar, 571 

Loang, 57! 
Lochan, 571 

Lohat, 571 
Lokhzung, 572 
Lokhzung Range, 572 
Lolab, 10, 572 
Lolpur, 573 
Londing, 573 

Long Kongma, 574 
Los, 574 

Lotsam, 571 
Lotsum See Lochan 
Lotus, 68 

Lower, 574 

Ludar Marg, 574 
Ludas, 906 

Ludura, 574 
Luilpura, 574 
Lujyen, 574 
Lukking, 575 
Lukung, 575 
Lumkang Pass, 575 
Lundpur, $75 

Lung Burma, 575 
Lung Chu River, 575 
Lungni, 576 
Lungtung, 576 
Lunkha, 576 

Lur, 576 

Lurao, 576 
Lurgam, 576 
Lutab, 577 
Luverne, 56 
Lyakjung, 577 
Lyonhudar, 577 


Machai Peak, 578 
Machail, 901 
Machalu, 578 
Machel, 578 
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Machihama, 578 
Machipuria, 578 
Madhopur, 6 
Magabsangar, 578 
Magazines, 22 
Magham, 578 
Mahiye, 579 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 121 
Mainagam, 579 
Mainjigon, 579 
Mainsti, 579 
Maira, 579 
Maitwan, 580 
Makahama, 580 
Makam, 580 
Makri, 581 

Malan, 581 
Maligam, 581 
Malik, 581 
Malikseri, 581 
Malikshah, 582 
Malingam, 582 
Malor, 582 
Maloti, 582 
Malpura, 582-83 
Malshabagh, 583 
Malwas, 583 
Mamus, 583 
Manas Bal, 11, 125, 583 
Manasarowar lake, 10 
Manbar Pass See Kongta La 
Manchattar, 584 
Mand, 584 
Mandal, 584, 876 
Mandarlik, 585 
Mandi, 585 
Mandipura, 585 
Mandrkar, 586 
Manechun Sumdo, 586 
Mang, 586 

Mangal Dev, 586 
Manganpura, 586 
Manganwar, 586 
Mangar, 586 
Mangil, 586 
Mangla, 587 
Mangnar, 587 
Mango, 50 

Mani, 587 
Manjotah, 587 
Mankam, 587 
Mankot, 587 
Mansar, 588 
Mansera, 875, 884 
Manzami, 588 
Mapanunabad, 588 
Marapi, 588 
Marbal, 588 


Marble, white, 31 
Mar Canal, tt 
Marcha, 589 

Marg, 589 

Margan, 589 
Margund, 590 ~ 
Mari Nag, 590 

Mari Road, 15 
Markha, 590 
Markha River, 590 
Markim, 590 
Markhor, 96 
Markunja . 590 
Marol, 590 

Marpo La, 590 
Marsalang, 590 

Mar Sar, 591 
Marsemik La. 591 
Martund, 591 

Maru, 592 

Maru Wardan, 10 
Maru Wardwan, 592 
Maru Wardwan river, 12 
Marwar, 593 
Masherbrum, 594 
Masho, 594 
Maspura, 594 
Massabowan, 594 
Matayan, £94 
Matelli, 594 

Matsil, 594 

Malsil, 881 

Mattan, 595 
Mausar, 12 

Mazadi, 595 
Mazakoi, 595 
Mazeno Pass, 595 
Mechi-Hoi, 596 
Medicinal plants, 56 
Megh, 596 

Meira, 596 

Mendi, 596 
Mendola, 596 

Mera, 597 
Merabagh, 597 
Meragund, 597 
Merara, 597 

Metmu, 597 

Metsij, 597 

Mian, 597 

Military administration, 138 
Military statistics, 20 
Militia aud territorial forces, 22 
Minawar, 598, 897 
Mineral productions, 28 
Mingram, 599 

Min Sar, 120 

Mir, 599 
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Miraj, 599 

Mirak, 600 

Mireg, 600 

Mirkania, 600 

Mir Malik Dara, 601 
Mirpa Tso, 601 
Mirpur, 601, 602 

Miru, 602 

Mishwar, 603 

Moga! Maidan, 603 
Mogalpur, 603 

Mogul Emperors, 125 
Moham Chand, Diwan, 127 
Mohu, 603 

Mohunpur, 603 
Mohyudin, Ghulam, 132 
Mokta Malikka Koti, 881 
Molai, 604 

Monaiyan, 604 
Monda, 604 

Mondol, 604 

Mongran, 604 
Monkang, 604 
Monkang Plain, 604 
Montigund, 605 
Moorcroft, 29 
Moradpur, 605 
Morechu, 605 

Morse Khol, 605 
Mountains, 10 
Mozafarabad, 876, 884 
Mudapur, 609 
Mudgund, 610 
Muglib, 610 
Muhammad, Mir, 122 
Muhammad Shah, 126 
Muhammadan sects, 26 
Mulbekh, 610 
Mulberry, 45 

Mules, 94 

Mulling, 610 

Munda, 610 

Mundol See Mendola 
Muran, 611 

Murgu Nala, 611 
Murhama, 611 
Murkot, 611 

Mushnai, 611 

Mustagh pass, 5 


Nachiani, 613 
Nachilana, 613 
Nadir Shah, 126 
Naerung, 613 
Nagai, 613 
Nagam, 624 


Nagar, 614-617, 916 
Nagat, 5,617 

Nagat Nambal, !2 
Nagbani, 617 
Nagbaran, 617 
Nagdar, 618 

Nagr, 618 
Nagrota, 618 

Nai, 618 

Naidgam, 618 

Naid Khai, 618 
Naiharai, 618 
Nail, 618 

Naindi 618 

Nakka, 619 
Nakpo-Chu, 619 
Nakpogoding Pass, 619 
Nali Mar, 11 
Naltar, 619 

Nalti, 619 
Nambalnar, 619 
Namika La, 619 
Namtse. 620 
Nandan Sar, 620 
Nandheri Gali, 620 
Nandmarg, 620 
Nanga, 620 

Nanga Parbat, 10, 620 
Nanmarg, 621 
Naodal, 621! 
Naogam, 621-22 
Naopur, 622 
Naosher, 622 
Naoshera, 622-23 
Nar, 623 

Nararu 623 
Narastan ,624 
Narbu Sumdo, 5, 624 
Naror, 624 
Narpur, 624 
Narsar, 624 

Naru, 624 

Nashila, 625 
Nasim Bagh, 125 
Natian, 625 
Natipura, 625 
Natsu, 625 
Nattanas, 625 
Nattishannar Gali, 625 
Natural features, 6 
Naugam, 626 
Naunagar, 626 
Naupur, 626 
Nawashahr, 626 
Nowoat, 626 

Neki, 626 

Neril, 627 

Neru, 627 
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Niaselu, 628 

Niat, 876 

Nichinal, 628 
Nidar, 628 
Nighenpura, 628 
Nigial, 628 

Nihali, 628 
Nikeran, 628 
Nildhar, 628 
Nilkanta, 629 
Nilnag, 629 
Nilpura, 629 

Nil Sar, 629 

Nima Mud, 629 
Ningil 629 

Ninnar, 639 

Niota, 630 

Nira, 903 

Nirkot, 630 
Nischu, 630 
Nishat Bagh, 125, 630 
Nohandi Sobandi, 630 
Nobok La, 630 
Nohan, 630 
Nomal, 630 

No Pass, 631 

Noru, 631 

Noseri, 621 
Nosudda, 631, 887 
Nowana, 631 
Nowbug, 632, 962 
Nowbug Nai, 632 
Nowgam, 633 
Nowi, 633 

Nubra, 633 

Nubra River, 634 
Nunak, 634 
Nun-Kun Peaks, 634 
Nunur, 635 
Nuraserai, 635 

Nur Baksh, 635 
Nur Gali, 635 

Nur Jahan Begum, 125 
Nurpur, 635 

Nus, 636 

Nushkik La, 636 


Oak, 40 

Oghi, 875 

Ogiok, 637 

Okti, 637 

Olive, 50 
Oltingthang, 637 
Omba, 637 

Omba La, 637 
Omba Rivulet, 637 


Ororotze, 637 
Ororotze La, 638 
Opium, 83 
Orange, 49 

Ore, 638 


Padam, 639, 902 
Padar, 639 
Padri, 26, 641 
Padu, 641 
Pahari, 642 
Pahari dialects, 27 
Paharis. 25 
Pailgam, 642 
Paisan, 643 
Pajahoi, 643 
Pakapura, 643 
Pakora, 643 
Pakote, 643 
Pakra, 643 

Pal, 644 
Palapura, 644 
Palasta, 644 
Paihallan, 644 
Pal Jung, 645 
Palla, 645 
Palpura, 645 
Pambarsar, 645 
Pampur, 645 
Pamzal, 647 
Panamikh, 647 
Panbuk, 648 
Panch, 648 
Panchgram, 648 
Panchgram, 887 
Panchipura, 648 
Pandits, 648 
Pandras, 649 
Pandrathan, 650 
Panduchak, 650 
Pang, 650 
Pangatse See Panch 
Panglung, 650 
Pangong Lake, 12, 650 
Pangur Tso, 12 
Pangoor Tso, 652 
Pangtung, 652 
Panjal, 652 
Panjrtar, 653 
Pan)-i-Tarni, 653 
Pankpo La, 653 
Panzgram, 653 
Panzut, 654 
Papaharan, 654 
Paper, 80 

Para River,,654 
Paran, 654 
Paranu, 655 
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Pardri, 655 
Pargwal, 655 
Pari, 655, 896 
Parimpura, 655 
Parinda, 655 
Parishing, 656 
Parkuta, 656 
Parl, 657 
Parmandal, 657 
Parol, 657 
Parsacha, 658 
Partal, 658 
Partuk, 658 
Parungli, 658 
Poshkyum, 658 
Pastuni, 658 
Pata, 659 
Patan, 659, 885 
Patgampur, 660 
Pathankot, 932 
Pathial, 660 
Patika, 660 
Patpura, 660 
Patsalung, 661 
Payang, 661 

Pa Yech, 661 
Pazilpura, 661 
Peach, 49 
Pear, 48 
Peliasa, 662 
Pencil Cedar, 38 
Pendku, 662 
Pensila, 662 
Peristan, 662 
Persian language, 27 
Peshawar, 126 
Pet Dusar, 663 
Phajipura, 663 
Phak, 663 
Phakarkot, 663 
Phalaka, 663 
Phalang Danda, 663 
Phalot, 663 
Pharol, 663 
Phi, 663 
Philiana, 664 
Phine, 664 
Phobrang, 664 
Phorwan, 664 
Phu, 664 
Phursook, 664 
Physical Geography, 6 
Pias, 664 
Pidmo, 664 
Pigs, 88 

Pilaru, 665 
Pind, 665 
Pinjura, 665 


Pinroai, 898 

Pinus excelsa, 39 
Pinus Gerardiana, 39 
Pinus, longifolia, 38 
Pipal, 44 

Piparran, 665 

Pir Panjal, 10, 11, 665 
Pir Panjal route, 15 
Piran, 665 

Pir Ka Makan, 665 
Pirse River, 666 
Pitak, 667 

Piun, 667, 966 
Plains, 9 

Plantain, 50 

Plum, 49 

Poatia, 667 

Podalla, 667 

Pogal, 667 

Pohru, 667 

Political geography, 3 
Pohrupet, 668 
Polakonka Pass, 668 
Pomegranate, 51 
Poshkar, 669 


Postal Communication, 17 
Pota, 670 

Poti, 670 

Potshai, 670 

Powen, 670 

Prahnu, 670 
Prangos, 52 

Pud, 670, 133 

Puga Camp, 671 
Puga Stream, 671 
Pulak, 671 

Pulara, 671 

Pulses, 63 

Pulumba Chu, 671 
Punch, 3, 11, 119, 672 
Punch Toi, 683 
Punial, 684 

Punjab, 11 

Punmah, 685 
Purana Chowni, 685 
Purana Tilail, 686 
Purik, 686 

Puriki La, 686 
Purni, 687 


Quail, 688 
Quince, 49 


Races, 25 
Radabug, 689 
Radanag, 689 
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Radani, 689 
Rahmur, 689 
Railways, 19 
Rain, 689 
Rainawari, 689 
Rajaori, 689 
Rajghar, 691 
Rajilia, 691 
Rajpur, 691 
Rajramda, 692 
Rakapushi, 692 
Rajmang Ruhna, 692 
Raman, 692 
Rambari, 26 
Rambak, 693 
Ramban, 693 
Rambirpur, 693 
Ramboka, 693 
Rambu, 694 
Ramchu, 12, 694 
Ramgarh, 694 
Ramghat, 694 
Ramhal, 694 
Ramkot, 694 
Ramnagar, 694 
Rampur, 695 
Ramratchan, 696 
Ramu, 696 
Ramula, 696 
Rana, 696 
Ranbir Singh, 136 
Ranga, 696 
Rang Kulu, 697 
Rang Marg, 697 
Rangwari, 697 
Rara, 697 
Ratson, 697 
Rattan Pir, 697 
Rattan Sar, 691 
Ratti, 894 

Ratti Gali, 698 
Rattra, 698 
Rattu, 698 

Ravi, 6, 618 
Rawatpur, 699 
Razvin, 699 
Rehguj, 699 
Religion, 26 
Rembiara, 12, 699 
Remu Glacier, 699 
Reru, 700 
Ravenue, 104 
Rowil, 700 
Rezan, 700 
Rhododendron, 44 
Rhubarb, 55 
Riali, 700 

Riap, 700 


Riapi, 907 
Riasi, 700 
Riberang La, 701 
Rice, 57 

Rien, 701 
Rikinwas, 701 
Rimdi, 701 
Ringdum, 702 
Ringmandu, 702 
Riri, 702 
Rishis. 702 
Rishnagar, 703 
Rishpur, 703 
Rishpura, 703 
Rivers, 13 
Roads, 15 
Rom, 703 
Rondu, 703 
Rong, 706 
Ronu, 706 
Rozlu, 706 
Rudok, 707 
Rukchen, 707 
Rumchu, 707 
Rupal, 707 
Rupri, 707 
Rupshu, 708 
Russu, 709 


Saffron, 53 
Sabara Pass, 710 
Sabor, 710 
Sabu, 710 
Sachkach, 710 
Sadpura, 710 
Sadura, 710 
Safanagar, 710 
Safapur, 7{1 
Sai, 73! 

Saichar Ghainri, 712 
Saidabad Sarai, 712 
Saigat, 712 
Saimpur, 713 
Saira, 713 
Sajun, 713 
Sakalu, 713 
Sakmal, 714 
Sakti, 714 
Salajit, 32 
Salambad, 714 
Salar, 714 
Saliskot, 714 
Salkalla, 714 
Saltoro, 714 
Salt, 30 

Saman, 715 
Samani, 715 
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Samatwari, 715 
Samba, 715 
Samgan, 716, 875 
Samla, 716 
Sanacha, 716 
Sanapind, 716 
Sandalwoad, 45 
Sandar, 716 
Sandigam, 717 
Sandok, 717 
Sandran, !2, 717 
Sanga, 717 
Sangam, 717 
Sang-I-dalam, 32 
Sang-i-nalwat, 32 
Sango-Sar, 718 
Sangot, 718 
Sangra, 718 
Sangri Gali, 718 
Sang Safid, 718 
Sangtha, 718 
Sani, 718 
Sanku, 718 
Sansar, 719 
Saogam, 719 
Saogund, 719 
Saraibun, 719 
Sarai Shah Ji Marg, 719 
Sarana, 719 
Sarbal Nag, 11 
Sarchu, 720 
Saremozcbala, 720 
Saremozapain, 720 
Sar-I-Hauz-I-Khoja Fateh, 720 
Saroin Sar, 720 
Sarsangar, 720 
Sartang See Sar-I-~Hauz-I-Khoja 
Fateh 
Sartangal, 721 
Sasawar, 721 
Saser Pass, 721 
Sasil, 721 
Saspul, 722 
Satani, 722 
Sathra, 722 
Sati, 722 
Satkhol, 722 
Satpara, 723 
Satpur, 723 
Satpur Tso, 723 
Satti, 723 
Satura, 723 
Sedau, 724 
Sehpur, 724 
Sel, 724 
Semitan, 724 
Senibutti, 725 
Senkli, 725 


Seoji La See Zoli La 
Ser, 725 

Serap, 725 

Serar, 725 

Seri, 726 

Seril, 726 

Serkot, 726 
Serpentine, 31 

Setal, 727 

Seru, 726 

Sesko, 727 

Seval Dhar, 727 
Sewdeo, Raja, 121 
Shadera, 727 

Shad, 727 

Shadipur, 11, 727 
Shadra, 885 
Shahabad, 728 
Shahab-U-din, 122 
Shahidula Khoja, 729 
Shahgund, 729 
Shah-Ka-Kata, 730 
Shahidula, 5 
Shahidula, 968, 973, 979 
Shah Jahan, 125 
Shah Kot, 730 
Shahkul, 730 
Shahnahar, 730 
Shahmir, 121 
Shahpur, 932 

Shah, Yakub, 125 
Shakarudin, 730 
Shatin, 730 
Shalimar gardens, 125 
Shalkot, 730 
Shalun, 730 
Shalurah, 731, 889 
Shama, 732 
Shamshabari, 732 
Shang, 732 
Shams-u-din, 122 
Shankarghar, 894 
Sharibal, 734 
Sharidi, 735, 875, 880 
Sharkot, 736 
Shartalla, 736 

Shat Gari, 736 
Shawls, 69 


Sheep, 85 
Shenkargarh, 737 
Sheosar, 737 
Shera, 737 
Shergol, 737 
Sherrit, 737 
Shewa, 737 
Shias, 122 
Shigar, 737 
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Shigar River, 740 
Shigari, 741 
Shigarthang, 741 
Shikara, 742 
Shilwat, 742 
Shinglung, 743 
Shingo River, 743 
Shingos Pir, 743 
Shinldat, 743 
Shisha Nag, 11, 743 
Shopari, 744 

Shor Jilga, 744 
Showra, 744 
Shrakowar, 744 
Shralgund, 745 
Shua, 745 

Shukru, 745 
Shulipura, 745 
Shummal Lungpa, 745 
Shungalpur, 745 
Shuot, 745 

Shupion, 11, 745 
Shushal, 747 
Shushal Pass, 747 
Shushal River, 747 
Shushot, 747 
Shutru, 748 

Shutz, 748 

Shuwa, 748 

Shyok, 749 

Sialkot, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1011 
Sialkot-Jamu-Srinagar route, 15 
Siksa, 750 

Silikse, 750 

Silmu, 750 

Simla, 1021 

Sind, 750 

Sind river, 11 

Sind Valley, 10 
Silver, 29 

Singal, 753 

Singa La, 753 
Singalmati, 898 
Singh, Gulab, 3 
Singh, Maharaja Ranjit, 126 
Singh. Raja Moti, 3 
Singh, Zorawar, 120 
Singpur, 753 
Sinkarmu, 754 
Sino, 754 —~ 
Sinzi, 754 

Siowa, 754 

Sir, 754 

Siwaliks, 11 
Sirdari, 755 

Siri, 755 

Sirigban Bagh, 755 
Sarole Bagh, 756 


Sirpati, 756 
Sirsir La?Pass, 756 
Satalwan, 756 
Siul, 756 
Skardu, 3, 757, 892, 898, 899, 921 
1030, 1031 
Skardu Plain, 761 
Skew, 762 
Skirbuchan, 762 
Skorola, 762 
Snimo, 763 
Snurla, 763 
Soap, 84 
Soda, 30 
Sof, 763 
Sogam, 766 
Sol, 766 
Sombal, 766 
Sombrun, 766 - 
Sona Gali, 766 
Sonamarg, 10, 766 
Sonamula, 768 
Sonasar Nag, 768 
Sonbai, 768 
Songu, 768 
Sopur, 768, 889 
Sora, 769 
Sortung, 769 
Sowand, 769 
Sowar, 770 
Sowleh, 770 
Spanmik, 770 
Spanpuk, 770 
Spiti, 5, 11, 770 
Srinagar, 10, 11, 19, 770, 884, 885 
Stakna, 795 
Stakpila, 795 
Statistics, 20 
Steatite, 30 
Sti-Sti, 795 
Stok, 795 
Stok La, 796 
Strawberry, 52 
Suchet Singh, 132 
Suchi, 796 
Sudan, 796 
Suddi Thulli, 796 
Suderakut, 797 
Suedramman, 797 
Sugarcane, 55 
Suget Dawn Pass, 797 
Sukial, 797 
Suknag, 798 
Suknis, 798 
Sullas, 798 
Sultan Chuskun, 798 
Sulphide of lead, 31 
Sulphur, 30 
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Sumbal, 799 
Sumdo, 799 
Sumgal, 799 
Sumgal River, 800 
Sumna, 800 
Sumnal, 800 
Sumsar, 800, 
Sumuru, 801, 
Sumzun-gling, 801 
Sunawain 801 
Sundbrar, 801 
Sunis 122, 124 
Sunkuja, 802 
Supersumun, 802 
Suran, 802 
Surgond, 802 
Surmu, 802 
Surna Nala, 803 
Surninsar, 12 
Surongo, 803 
Surphrar, 803 
Sursu, 803 
Surtokh La, 803 
Suru, 804 
Surudab, 804, 
Suru River, 804, 
Sutlej, 10, 11 
Syal Sui, 804 
Sybug, 805 


Tagalang, 806 
Taghar, 806 
Tagnak, 806 
Tahkot, 875 

Tai, 806 

Taintre, 806 
Taintripur, 806 
Taitri, 806 

Takang, 807 
Takcha, 807 

Takia, 807 

Takia Mia Shah, 807 
Takibal, 807 
Takmachik, 807 

Tak Marpo, 808 
Tak Pa Chun, 903 
Takrachak, 808 
Takti La See Naurungla 
Taktze See Takcha 
Talawari, 808 

Tal Lohat, 878 
Talu, 808 

Talubrok, 808 
Tamba, 808 
Tambis—Kunor, 808 
Tamial, 809 
Tamman, 809 

Tanda Pani, 809 


Tando, 809 
Tangmar, 809 
Tangmoche, See Tom Tokh 
Tangwara, 809 
Tankse, 810 
Tansan, 810 

Tara, 810 

Tarkatta Tarkofa, 811 
Tarna Nala, 811 
Tarsar, 811 
Tarshing, 811 
Tarutze, 811 
Tashgam, 811 
Tatakuti, 811 
Tatamoula, 811 
Tatapani, 812 
Tati, 812 

Tatsha Karit, 812 
Tawi Rivers, 812 
Tayar, 813 
Telegraph, 20 
Telgam, 813 

Tenala, 813 

**Tent Stone’’, 249 
Tertse 813 

Thakur, 814 
Thaldat, 814 
Thallar, 815 

Thalle, 815 

Thalle La, 815 
Thamus, 815 

Thana, 815 

Thang, 816 
Thanglassgo Pass, 816 
Thanot, 817 
Thaobut, 817 
Tharra, 817 

Tharu, 817 

Thatola, 817 

Thien, 881 

Thilru, 817 

Thogji Chanmo, 817 
Thonde, 818 
Thondhe, 903 
Thugji, 818 

Thugrili See Thugji 
Thurab See Thuram 
Thuram, 818 
Thurgo, 818 

Tibet, 5, 10, 120, 125, 818 
Tibi, 820 

Tibetan, 25, 27 
Tibetan Plateau, 11 
Tikpura, 820 
Tiksay, 820 

Tikse See Tiksay 
Tikzay, 820 

Tilail, 10,5821 
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Tilut So, 822 
Timber, 33 
Timbra, 823 
Timisgam, 823 
Timmeran, 823 
Tindali, 823 
Tingjos, 823 
Tingmol, 823 
Tirbal, 824 
Tiri, 824 
Tiriko, 824 
Tirit, 824 
Tiritshu, 824 
Tisar, 824 
Titwal, 824, 887 
Toati See Sati 
Tobacco, 52 
Tok, 824 
Tolti, 825 
Tom Tokh, 825 

_ Tongwal, 825 
Tor Gali, 825 
Tosha Maidan, [0, 826 
Tosho Pass, 826 
Tragbal, 827 
Tragume Bur Tso, 827 
Tral, 827 
Trapai, 828 
Traran, 828 
Treaty of 1846, 3 
Treaty of Amritsar, 3, 133 
Treaty of Lahore (First), 133 
Treaty of Lahore, 3 
Trees, 37 
Trekolabal, 829 
Tribonian, 829 
Trikhtar, 829 
Trikota Devi See Trikhtar 
Troach, 829 
Trongo Pass See Talu Book 
Tsaka La, 830 
Tsakshang, 830 
Tsanabal, 830 
Tsarap River See Serap 
Ts-arap Valley, 5 
Tsari, 830 
Tsari-Bragardo, 830 
Tsatti See Satti 
Tsaza See Karsar 
Tsedar, 830 
Tsendi, 903 
Tsenial, 831 
Tserpura, 831 
Tsin, 831 
Tsirar See Chrar 
Tso-Ar, 831 
Tso-kar, 12 
Tsokar-Chunse See Panbuk 


Tsokar Chumo Lake See Tso-kar 


Lake 
Tso-Kar Lake, 831 
Tso Kiagr, 832 
Tso Lu, 832 
Tsomonanglari See Pangong 
Tsomoriri lake, 5, 12, 832 
Tsondus, 834 
Tsont-i-Kul, 11 
Tso Rul See Pangoor Tso 
Tsorus See Sursu 
Tso Thang, 834 
Tso-War See Tso-Ar 
Tsu, 834 
Tsultak, 834 
Tsurka, 834 
Tuggu Nuggu, 834 
Tujjar, 834 
Tulamul See Tulamula 
Tulumbuti, 834 
Tulumula, 835 
Tumel, 835 
Turigdar, 835 
Tungring, 835 
Turanian, 25 
Turgu, 835 
Turmik, 835 
Turtuk, 836 
Tuss, 836 
Tutiyaluh 836 
Tutkor, 836 
Tutmari Gali, 836 
Twar, 837 
Twina, 837 


Udampur, 838 

Udrana, 838 

Ujh, 838 

Ulari, 838 

Ulding Thung See Oltingthang 
Umasila, 839 


Umdung, 839 
Umla, 840 
Umlar, 840 
Unmaru, 840 
Upshi, 840 
Ur, 840 
Urdi, 841 
Uri, 841 
Urtse, 842 
Ushkara, 842 
Utar Beni, 842 
Uttar, 842 


Valleys, 9 
Vedasta, 843 
Vegetables, 67 
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Vernag, 125, 843 
Veshau, 12, 845 
Vetarittar. 846 

Vethna, 846 

Vigne, Mr, 9 

Vigne La See Kanji Pass 
Vilamik, 846 

Vine, 50 

Vishan Sar, 846 


Wadpura, 847 
Wagil, 847 
Wagor, 847 
Wahab Jilga, 847 
Wahgurh, 848 
Wahtor, 848 
Waipohra, 848 
Wakha, 848 
Wakha-Chu, 848 
Walnut, 46 
Wangam, 848 
Wangat, 848 
Wanla, 849, 904 
Wanpura, 850 
Wardan, 850 
Wardwan, 850 
Wargat, 85! 
Warigam, 851 
Waris, 851 
Waris La, 851 
Warpur, 851 
Wastarwan, 852 
Wata, 852 
Watlab, 852 
Watnar, 852 
Watrehel, 852 
Watrus, 853 
Wazirpur, 953 
Wazri Thal, 853 
Wheat, 60 
Waternut, 68 
Wian, 853 
Willow, 43 
Wine See Vines 
Wishni Wvj, 854 
Wool, 76 
Wottu, 854 
Wujh, 854 
Wular, 854 
Wulding, 857 
Wullar, 857 
Wumu, 858 
Wuperszwoin, 858 
Wygund, 858 
Wyl, 858 
Wynne, Mr 15 
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Yahle, 859 

Yak, 94 

Yangi Diwan Pass, 859 
Yangpa, 859 
Yangthang, 859 
Yarkand, 5, 27, 860, 866, 1042 
Yarkand River, 860 
Yar La, 860 
Yarma, 860 
Yashkun, 860 
Yech, 861 
Yechabur, 861 
Yechara, 861 
Yelchung, 861 
Yelchung, 904 
Yew, 40 

Yogma Hanu, 86! 
Yor, 862 

Yubaltak, 862 
Yuchang, 862 

Yul, 862 

Yunam, 862 
Yunam Tso, 862 


Zaban, 863 
Zainagir, 863 
Zainakut, 863 
Zainigam, 863 
Zainpur, 863 
Zaipura, 864 

Zamti Nag, 864 
Zangam, 864 
Zangia, 864, 903 
Zangia Stream, 864 
Zanglewar, 864 
Zanskar, 865 
Zanskar river, 13, 866 
Zara, 866 

Zara River, 866 
Zarhama—Mahama, 866 
Zebanwan, 867 
Zehilpura, 867 
Zein-ul-Abdin, 122 
Zergay, 867 

Zewar, 867 

Ziarat, 867 

Zi), 867 

Zingay, 867 
Zingral, 867 
Zizyphus Jujuba, 43 
Zohama, 868 
Zohlar, 868 

Zohra, 868 

Zojipal, 868 

Zojila Pass, 15, 19, 868 
Zojimarg, 871 
Zostan, 871 
Zunabeshi, 871 


